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PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION 


Although  the  subject  of  the  optical  rotating  power  of  organic 
substances,  in  theoretical  as  well  as  in  practical  relations,  has 
been  growing  in  importance  for  a.long  time,  chemical  litera- 
ture possesses  thus  far  no  work  Wli*Si';)'*3e<*ts  a  coftW.ete  dis- 
cussion of  the  whole  field,  and  studies  in  this  linf;  may  be  car- 
ried out  only  by  the  aid  of  articles  ~*iftttflfed  t>if<*G"gfi  t'i*  jour- 
nals. I  have  attempted  in  the  present  book  to  supply  the 
want  in  this  direction,  and  the  incentive  to  the  work  was  fur- 
nished by  an  article  which  I  published  some  time  since  in  Lie- 
big's  Annalen  der  Ckemie,Vo\.  189.  This  article  dealt  with 
the  determination  of  the  specific  rotation  of  solid  substances, 
and  was  introduced  by  a  short  general  discussion  of  optical 
activity.  From  several  quarters  I  was  urged  to  enlarge  the 
article,  and,  especially  by  the  addition  of  a  description  of  all 
the  new  polarization  instruments  and  the  practical  uses  which 
may  be  made  of  them,  to  work  up  a  monograph  as  complete 
as  possible  of  the  subject  of  optical  rotation.  Such  an  under- 
taking appears  all  the  more  inviting  since  in  the  last  few  years 
different  observers  have  carried  out  investigations  in  this  field 
which  have  increased  our  knowledge  considerably,  and  which 
make  it  possible  to  give  a  certain  degree  of  completeness  to  the 
treatment  of  the  subject. 

From  a  theoretical  standpoint  the  optical  activity  of  organic 
substances  possesses  this  great  interest,  that  it  is  a  consequence 
of  a  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  atoms  within  the  chemical 
molecule,  and  therefore  stands  in  close  relation  ta  the  question 
of  constitution.  However,  we  are  just  at  the  beginning  of 
investigations  of  the  relations  betneen  rotating  power  and 
chemical  structure,  and  for  future  study  there  is  material  at 
hand  abundant  and  full  of  promise.  To  lessen  the  labor  in 
work  of  this  kind,  especially  in  such  cases  where  results  may 
be  obtained  cmly  by  aid  of  exact  measurements,  it  became  nee- 
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PREFACE 


essary  to  go  fully  into  the  discussion  of  the  methods  for  the 
determinatiou  of  specific  rotatiou.  Therefore,  the  use  of  the 
differeut  kinds  of  polarization  instruments  called  for  detailed 
treatment,  and  besides  this  the  determination  of  other  experi- 
mental data,  the  specific  gravity,  for  example,  should  be  ex- 
plained. In  this  work  I  have  taken  pains  to  give  methods  of 
the  greatest  possible  exactness  and  to  indicate  always  the  limits 
of  accuracy  which  may  be  reached  in  the  numerical  results.  If 
for  any  special  purpose  less  rigid  care  is  permissible  in  work 
the  observer  will  see  for  himself  how  the  procedure  may  be 
simplifl55*'<;      ■.•/.';;:>:•: : 

In  a  pt^cUcal-airecHcnift'-as  is  well  known,  optical  rotation 
has  li^£i^p^fc'I^^_&;^:itapot'^Qt  application  in  the  determi- 
nation ot  sugar;  andrSW;fl!ty  the  optical  analysis  of  other  sub- 
stances, especially  that  of  the  cinchona  alkaloids,  has  been  also 
developed.  The  methods  applied  in  such  cases  are  fully  dis- 
cussed in  the  book ;  for  the  sugar  chemist  the  description  of 
the  various  saccharimeters  and  the  corrections  which  must  be 
applied  in  using  them  may  be  of  interest,  and  in  part  new. 

The  optical  introduction,  which  possibly  may  be  of  interest 
to  many  chemists,  has  been  kept  as  concise  and  elementary  as 
possible.  I  have  also  touched  but  briefly  on  the  relations  be- 
tween crystalline  form  and  rotating  power,  as  this  topic  ap- 
pears to  belong  in  the  field  of  physical  crystallography. 

Finally,  the  table  of  contents  gives  full  information  concern- 
ing the  subjects  treated.  Hans  Landolt. 
Aachen.  January.  1879. 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOHD  EDITION 

The  first  edition  of  this  work,  which  appeared  ia  1879,  pre- 
sented a  general  view  of  onr  knowledge  of  optical  rotation  as 
it  existed  at  that  time.  Now,  after  the  lapse  of  eighteen  years, 
when  a  new  edition  corresponding  to  our  present  position  is 
called  for,  we  have  to  deal  with  a  task  of  entirely  different  di- 
mensions. The  progress  which  has  been  made  in  the  last  two 
decades  in  the  field  of  optical  activity  rests,  so  far  as  the  theo- 
retical side  is  concerned,  mainly  upon  the  great  interest  aroused 
among  chemists  by  the  hypothesis  of  van't  Hoff  and  LeBel  on 
the  relation  between  rotating  power  and  the  atomic  structure 
of  carbon  compounds.  Since  1879,  when  this  doctrine  was 
still  in  its  infancy,  numerous  investigations  suggested  by  it 
have  been  carried  out,  the  results  of  which  have  abundantly 
confirmed  the  theoretical  requirements  in  alt  cases,  so  that  to- 
day the  theory  may  be  presented  in  complete  and  fully  devel- 
oped form.  A  marked  widening  of  our  knowledge  may  be 
observed  in  other  directions  also  ;  for  example,  with  reference 
to  multirotation,  the  causes  of  variation  in  specific  rotation, 
rotation  dispersion,  etc.  In  a  practical  direction  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  improvement  of  polarization  apparatus  and 
in  the  development  of  methods  of  optical  analysis.  In  addi- 
tion, the  number  of  optically  active  substances  known  has  in- 
creased since  1879  from  300  to  over  700. 

From  the  whole  range  of  material  now  available  I  have 
worked  up  certain  parts  only  myself,  which  are  in  brief,  the 
subjects  discussed  in  the  following  theoretical  portions  of  the 
book: 

Part  I.  General  Conditions  of  Optical  Activity. 

Part  II.  Physical  Laws  of  Circular  Polarization. 

Part  III.  Numerical  Values  for  the  Rotating  Power.    Spe- 
cific Rotation. 
In  a  section  of  Part  I  dealing  with  the  decomposition  of  ra- 
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VI  PREFACE 

cemic  bodies  by  fungi  I  have  received  valuable  assistance  from 
Herm  Prof.  Dr.  P.  Lindner,  Department  Director  of  the  In- 
stitute for  Fermentation  Industries  in  Berlin  ;  he  has  had  the 
kindness  to  prepare  a  chapter  on  the  subject  of  the  fungi  and 
the  forms  suitable  for  resolution,  the  methods  of  pure  culture 
and  experiments  in  resolution.  I  am  no  less  indebted  to  Dr. 
W.  Marcfcwald  and  Prof.  Dr.  H,  Traube,  who  have  rendered 
me  assistance  in  many  questions  of  stereochemistry  and  crys- 
tallography. 

In  order  to  secure  a  more  rapid  completion  of  the  following 
parts  of  the  book  I  was  obliged  to  seek  the  cooperation  of 
others,  and  to  the  extent  as  now  to  be  explained  : 

Part  IV.  "Apparatus  and  Methods  for  the  Determination 
of  Specific  Rotation,"  by  Dr.  O.  Schoniock,  Assistant  in  the 
Physikalisch-Technischen  Reichsanstalt.  This  section  pre- 
sents, first,  a  description  of  the  different  polariscopes  and 
sacchari meters,  which  in  the  last  few  years,  and  especially 
through  the  work  of  Lippich,  have  reached  such  a  degree  of 
perfection  that  they  may  now  be  classed  among  the  most  ex- 
act of  instruments  for  physical  measurements.  In  order  to 
understand  these  instruments  and  the  methods  of  using  them, 
it  was  necessary  to  discuss,  not  only  their  construction,  but 
also,  especially,  the  optical  theory  on  which  their  use  is  based, 
and  it  was  further  necessary  to  go  into  an  accurate  definition 
of  the  kinds  of  light  employed  in  determining  angles  of  rota- 
tion, particularly  the  sodium  light.  The  author  has  discussed 
this  subject  in  detail  which  had  never  before  been  handled  as 
a  connected  whole.  This  was  all  the  more  desirable  since  there 
can  be  no  doubt  tliat  the  marked  discrepancies  found  in  the 
determination  of  the  specific  rotation  of  the  same  substance  by 
different  observers  do  not  always  depend  on  impurities  in  the 
material  used,  but  very  laigely  on  improper  manipulation  of 
the  polariscope,  or  on  variations  in  the  character  of  the  sodium 
light  employed.  It  may  be  further  remarked  here  that  a  con- 
sideration of  these  sources  of  error  carries  with  it  no  increased 
difficulty  in  the  methods  of  observation,  as  one  might,  at  first 
thought,  assume. 

The  section  embraces  in  addition  a  discussion  of  all  known 
methods  for  determination  of  rotation  dispersion,  a  subject 
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which  up  to  the  present  time,  has  not  been  covered  in  its  re- 
lated bearings.  Finally,  the  chapters  on  sodium  lamps  and 
polarization  tubes  follow,  and  something  on  the  preparation  of 
solntions  and  the  determination  of  specific  gravity,  which,  as 
compared  with  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  earlier  edition, 
are  greatly  enlarged. 

Is  the  preparation  of  this  whole  section  the  author  was  in 
position  to  make  use  of  the  experience  gained  in  many  investi- 
gations of  the  Physikalisch-Technischen  Reichsanstalt. 

Part  V.  "  The  Practical  Applications  of  Optical  Rotation" 
was  written  by  Dr.  F.  Schiitt,  Royal  Councilor  and  Permanent 
member  of  the  Patent  Office.  As  regards  saccharimetry,  which 
makes  up  the  larger  part  of  the  section,  it  may  be  remarked 
that  it  was  considered  the  most  satisfactory  to  follow  the 
methods  officially  adopted  in  the  German  Sugar  Tax  Law  of 
May  27,  1896,  and  to  present  these  literally.  Among  other 
methods  of  polarimetric  analysis  those  concerned  with  the  de- 
termination of  cinchona  alkaloids  are  shortened  as  compared 
with  what  was  given  in  the  first  edition,  white,  on  the  other 
hand,  some  new  methods  have  been  added. 

Part  VI.  "The  Constants  of  Rotation  of  Active  Bodies  " 
has  been  compiled  mainly  by  Dr.  L.  Berndt  and  Dr.  Th.  Fos- 
ner,  formerly  assistants  in  the  II  Chemical  Laboratory  of  the 
Berlin  University.  The  section  on  ethereal  oils  was  prepared 
by  Dr.  Rimbach,  and  Prof.  Dr.  Thierfelder  had  the  kindness 
to  assist  in  securing  the  data  on  bile  acids  and  proteids.  A 
few  diapters  remained  in  my  hands. 

In  the  pteparation  of  this  collection  of  experimental  data  it 
was  not  found  possible  to  include  all  the  statements  given  in 
the  literature,  as  this  would  have  unduly  increased  the  size 
of  this  part  of  the  work.  It  was  sufficient  in  many  cases  to 
quote  observations  in  part  and  refer  in  a  note  to  the  original 
articles.  For  the  same  reason  any  data  on  the  methods  of  prep- 
aration of  the  substances  observed  had  to  be  omitted,  although 
such  information  might  often  have  been  found  valuable.  The 
search  through  the  literature,  in  which,  however,  the  possi- 
bility of  overlooking  certain  data  could  not  be  wholly  excluded, 
was  complete  to  about  the  middle  of  1896.  From  that  date  it 
was  only  partial.     In  arranging  the  substances  in  order  the 
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most  cousistent  system  may  not  always  have  been  followed, 
but  by  aid  of  the  alphabetical  index  it  will  be  possible  to  find 
any  body  described. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  work  in  this  new  edition  also  will  fill  its 
place  as  a  text-  and  handbook  in  presenting  a  complete  r^sum^ 
of  our  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  optical  rotation. 

H.  Landoj-T. 
Berlin,  December,  1S97. 
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TRANSLATOR'S  PREFACE 

The  two  editions  of  this  work  which  appeared  iu  Germany 
in  1879  and  1898  enjoyed  there  a  great  and  well-deserved  pop- 
ularity. A  translation  of  the  first  edition  was  brought  out  in 
England  in  1882,  under  the  title :  "  Handbook  of  the  Polaris- 
cope  and  Its  Practical  Applications,"  and  contributed  not  a 
little  to  the  advance  of  methods  of  optical  analysis  in  that 
country  and  the  United  States.  Both  the  original  edition  and 
this  translation  have  been,  however,  long  out  of  print. 

The  scope  of  the  second  edition,  a  translation  of  which  I  have 
the  honor  of  presenting  to  American  and  English  readers,  is 
much  wider  than  that  of  the  first ;  the  main  points  of  differ- 
ence are  made  plain  in  the  author's  preface,  but  attention  may 
be  called  to  the  fact  that  the  detailed  discussions  in  Sections 
IV  and  V  of  Part  I  on  the  relations  between  the  rotating  power 
and  the  chemical  constitution  of  carbon  compounds,  along  with 
the  full  numerical  data  on  constants  of  rotation,  etc, ,  render 
the  work  of  the  highest  value  to  investigators  in  many  fields 
of  pure  organic  chemistry.  Some  of  the  most  important  ad- 
vances in  this  direction  are  those  which  have  been  made  in  the 
methods  for  the  resolution  of  racemic  compounds.  This  sub- 
ject is  thoroughly  treated  by  the  author,  and  permission  was 
also  given  to  include  still  more  recent  work  in  the  English 
edition.  The  sections  which  I  have  added  in  this  connection 
relate  to  the  resolution  of  asymmetric  nitrogen  and  sulphur 
compounds  and  to  several  new  general  processes  of  resolution. 

I  have  made  also  many  additions  to  the  numerical  values  in 
Part  VI,  on  Constants  of  Rotation.  The  data  for  a  few  of 
these  were  sent  me  by  the  author,  while  the  others  were  taken 
from  the  journals  of  the  three  years  following  the  publication 
of  the  German  text. 

By  an  arrangement  between  the  publishers,  the  cuts  for  the 
illustrations  of  the  original  work  become  the  property  of  the 
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American  publisher  and  are  used  in  the  translation.  This  will 
account  for  the  appearance  of  some  German  words  in  connec- 
tion with  a  few  of  the  illustrations. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  my 
colleagues.  Professors  Crew  and  Dains,  of  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity, and  to  Dr.  H.  W.  Wiley,  of  Washington,  for  several 
suggestions  of  value,  and  to  my  assistant,  Mr.  Prank  Wright, 
for  help  in  the  reading  of  proof. 

J.  H.  LowG. 
Chic&oo.  January,  igoi. 
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PART  FIRST 

General  Conditions  of  Optical  Activity 


1.  INTRODnCTION,  DEmnTJOHS,  AITD    FORHULAS  OF   CAL- 

cnuTiov 

I.  Acdve  Bodiw. — Those  substances  which  possess  the  property 
of  rotating  throi^h  a  certain  angle  the  pl^ne  of  polarization  of 
a  ray  of  polarized  light  which  passes  thrcugh  them  are  desig- 
nated as  optiatlly  active,  or  circularly-, J>i}larisiKg,.\rj!iiS;^  t^e 
ini3perty  itself  is  described  as  optical  rotating  power. 

The  property  of  optical  activity  is  shown  by  :  i .  A  number 
of  inorganic  and  organic  substances  in  crystalline  condition. 

2.  By  a  large  number  of  carbon  compounds  when  exposed  to 
the  polarized  ray  in  liquid  or  dissolved  condition.  In  bodies  of 
the  first  class  the  cause  of  the  optical  activity  is  due  to  peculiarity 
of  crystalline  structure,  while  in  the  second  it  is  due  to  an 
unsymmetrical  arrangement  of  the  atoms  within  the  molecule. 

According  to  the  direction  in  which  the  rotation  of  the  plane 
of  polarization  takes  place  active  bodies  are  either  : 
Dextrorotatory,  with  the  sign  +  oi  d, 
Laevorotatoiy         "  "      —or/. 

If  an  organic  (/-compound  be  subjected  to  chemical  trans- 
formation, the  derivatives  may  be  in  part  also  right  rotating, 
or  they  may  be  tn  part  even  left  rotating.  In  order  to  indicate 
the  derivation  from  the  original  parent  substance,  the  letter,  d, 
is  retained  as  a  prefix  for  all  bodies  of  the  group,  without, 
however,  expressing  by  it  the  direction  of  rotation  in  the 
derivative.  If  this,  also,  is  to  be  shown,  it  can  be  done  by  the 
addition  of  the  +  or  —  sign.  The  expressions,  rf  (  +  )  and  d 
{ — >,  indicate  right  and  left  rotating  derivatives  of  a  dextro- 
parent  substance,  while  /  ( — )  and  ^  ( + )  indicate  the  direction 
of  rotation    of  the  derivatives  of  a  laevorotating  substance. 
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Many  bodies  occur  in  isomeric  forms  with  optically  differeot 
behaviors.     There  are  recognized  : 

/.  Active  modifications,  found  always  in  two  forms  con- . 
stituting;  the  so-called  optical  antipodes,  inasmuch  as  under 
like  conditions,  one  form  rotates  as  strongly  to  the  right  as 
the  other  to  the  left.  These  are  designated  as  the  <f-form  and 
the  /-form, 

g.  Inactive  modifications  which  are  mixtures  or  compounds 
of  the  active  antipodes  in  equal  proportions,  and  which  may 
be  split  up  into  these  by  the  action  of  certain  agents.  For  these 
so-called  rac^ffiw bodies,  the  symbols  r  or  dl,  or  {d  +  /)  are  in  use. 

3i../n(tdive  modijicatfaus  vihich  cannot  be  decomposed  into 
the  dcd-Ve  foi^.;  ■Swfc*  will  be  indicated  by  i>  in  the  follow- 
ing  pages..  .■.■•;;    ;  ,._     ■-. 

3.  HManre  of '  I^oUthi^  '  Power,  Speddc  Rotatdon. — In  active 
crystals  the  observed  angle  of  rotation  varies  with  the  thick- 
ness of  the  plate  used,  and  it  iscustomary  to  reduce  this  rotation 
to  that  of  a  plate  i  millimeter  in  thickness  for  comparison. 

In  order  to  express  the  optical  activity  of  dissolved  solid  or 
of  liquid  carbon  compounds  the  conception  of  specific  rotation , 
introduced  by  Biot,  is  employed.  By  this  term  is  understood 
that  angle  of  rotation  which  a  liquid  would  produce  if  it  contained 
in  one  cubic  centimeter  one  gram  of  active  substance,  and  opposed 
a  column  one  decimeter  in  length  to  the  passage  of  the  polarised 
ray.  This  datum  calculated  from  observation  is  represented, 
following  Biot's  suggestion,  by  the  symbol  [a-]. 

The  following  points  concerning  specific  rotation  may  be 
noticed  here  in  passing,  a  fuller  discussion  being  reserved  for 
a  later  chapter.  As  experiment  has  shown  the  angle  of  rota- 
tion produced  in  a  polarization  apparatus  by  an  active  liquid 
is  dependent  on : 

/.  The  length  of  column  through  which  the  light  passes,  and 
is  in  fact  exactly  proportional  to  this  length. 

>  Tbe  leltei  i  Is  often  owd  to  indicate  nicemlc  compounds,  but  it  appeara  better 
to  uoe  it  only  for  the  inactive  bodies  which  .cud not  be  Mpllt  up.  In  Older  to  avoid 
danger  of  confusion  with  iso.com  pounda  which  are  sometimes  indicated  with  i.  it 
would  be  better  to  use  tor  these  the  letter  /.  The  use  of  r  instead  of  d  for  right 
rotating  auttstances  should  be  wbolly  discarded,  inasmuch  as  It  does  not  conform 
to  intematloDal  use,  and  because,  further,  it  U  already  applied  to  racemic  bodies. 
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The  wave  length  of  the  light  ray  employed. — As  in  the 
of  refraction  of  ordinary  light  the  rotation  in  general 
s  with  decreasing  wave  length  ;  it  is  therefore  least  for 
red  and  greatest  for  the  violet  rays.  Commonly  homogeneous 
jrellow  light,  corresponding  to  the  Fraunhofer  line  Z),  is  em- 
ployed in  the  observations.  By  measuring  the  rotation  for 
different  rays  the  rotation-dispersion  of  the  substance  is 
detemuoed. 

3.  The  temperature  of  the  liquid. — With  certain  substances 
this  has  but  little  influence,  but  in  many  others  it  produces  . 
dther  an  increase  or  a  decrease  in  the  angle  of  rotation.  As  a 
normal  temperature,  20"  C.  should  be  taken. 

The  following  observations  are  required  to  determine  the 
^ecific  rotation  of  substances  which  are  in  themselves  liquids  : 
a.  The  amount  of  rotation  to  the  right  or  left  for  a  definite 
color,   and  expressed  in  circular  'degrees,  and  decimals 
of  the  same.     (The  use  of  minutes  and  seconds  is  not 
customary. ) 
I.  The  length  of  the  observation  tube,  in  decimeters. 
i.  The  temperature  of  the  liquid  in  the  tube. 
d.  The  density  of  the  liquid    at  the   temperature,  /,   and 
referred  to  water  at  4°  C.  as  the  basis,  in  which  case  d 
expresses  the  weight  in  grams  of  one  cubic  centimeter. 
If  the  density  is  found  by   aid  of  a  pycnometer  which 
holds  at   the  temperature  of  20°   W"  grams  of  water, 
and  /^  grams  of  the  liquid,  then 

rf^— (tj/X  0.99705 W  0.00120. 

According  to  the  above  definition,  the  specific  rotation  is 
expressed  by  the  formula  : 

(I)  w=n 

If  the  kind  of  Ught  used  and  the  temperature  are  also  added 
the  specific  rotation  is  a  characteristic  constant  of  the  sub- 
stance in  question.     For  example,  for  nicotine  : 

M?  =  -  "ei.ss"- 

Solid  active  substances  are  brought  into  solution  by  aid  of 
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inactive  solvents.    The  preparation  of  solutions  may  be  effected 
in  two  ways : 

I.  By  the  aid  of  a  measuring  flask  the  contents  of  which, 

in  tme  cubic  centimeters  at  a  definite  temperature  (a5  20°C.), 

is  known.    A  certain  weight  of  the  active  substance  is  weighed 

into  the  empty  flask,   the  solvent  is  added  to  effect  solution, 

and  then  filled  up  to  the  mark.     From  this  we  have  : 

e.  The  concentration,  that  is  the  number  of  grams  of  active 

substance  in  loo  cubic  centimeters  of  solution,  and  the 

specific  rotation  follows,  under  the  assumption  that  the 

rotation  is  proportional  to  the  concentration,  by : 


(H)  [«]-- 


~U 

2.  A  weighed  amount  of  the  active  substance  is  dissolved 
in  the  liquid  in  a  flask  which  may  be  stoppered,  and  the 
weight  of  the  solution  determined.  From  these  data  there 
may  be  calculated  : 

fi    the  per  cent,  amount  of  active  sulmtance. 
7    the  per  cent,  amount  of  inactive  solvent. 

Then,  in  order  to  find  the  concentration  of  the  solution,  its 
specific  gravity,  d,  at  a  definite  temperature,  as  20°,  must  be 
found.     As  pd=c,  then  : 

<'">  w  =  |^   . 

This  last  method  is  to  be  applied  when  it  is  desired  to 
investigate  the  dependence  of  the  specific  rotation  of  a  body  on 
the  composition  of  its  solution. 

In  stating  the  specific  rotation  of  a  dissolved  substance  the 
solvent  must  always  be  given,  also  the  concentration  or  the 
percentage  strength  with  the  specific  gravity.     Observations 
may  be  expressed  in  the  following  form.     For  example  : 
'  (98  per  cent,  alcohol,  by  volume, 

<^  =  2535).  [«]S^  + 44-90°. 
(glacial  acetic  acid,  p  =  39.7a,  rfj°  = 

1.0I13),  [«]S=  +47.18°. 

As  experience  has  shown  there  are  certain  substances  for 

which  the  specific   rotation,   as  calculated  from  solutions  of 
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different  concentrations,  remains  constant  or  at  most  suffers 
bttt  a  very  slight  change.  For  such  bodies,  for  example,  cane- 
sugar  or  milk-sugar  dissolved  in  water,  the  angle  of  rotation 
is  exactly  proportional  to  the  concentration,  and  therefore  by 
the  following  formula, 

the  strength  of  &  solution  of  the  substance  may  be  found  if 
the  value  of  [a]  is  known.  Polarimetric  analysis,  especially 
of  sugars,  is  based  on  this  fact. 

With  the  greatmajorityof  active  substances,  however,  ithas 
been  observed  that  the  specific  rotation  increases  or  decreases, 
with  increasing  dilution  of  the  solution,  and  at  very  different 
rates  for  different  substances;  sometimes  the  direction  of 
rotation,  even,  may  change.  In  snch  cases,  there  must  be  an 
alteration  of  the  nature  of  the  substance  by  the  action  of  the 
solvent.  If  the  value  of  [a],  for  a  number  of  solutions  of 
different  strengths  has  been  found,  it  will  be  possible  to 
express  the  dependence  of  the  specific  rotation  on  the  factors 
/  and  J- by  the  following  formulas,  in  which  the  constants.  A, 
B,  and  C,  or  a,  b,  and  c  are  determined  by  experiment : 

(V)  \a\=A^Bq 

(VI)  \a\=a  -Vbp, 
or 

(V)  [«]=^  +  5?+Q' 

(VI')  [«]  ^  «  +  */  +  cf 

In  the  formulas,  (V)  and  (V),  the  constant  ^expresses 
the  specific  rotation  of  the  active  substance  in  undiluted  con- 
dition, while  B  and  C  show  the  change  produced  by  i  per  cent. 
of  the  inactive  solvent.  If  q  is  taken  equal  to  loo,  the  specific 
rotation  in  infinite  dilution  is  giVen. 

In  the  formulas,  (VI)  and  (VI'),  the  constant  a  corresponds 
to  the  specific  rotation  in  infinitely  great  dilution,  while  the 
v^ae  for  the  pure  substance  is  given  when/  is  taken  equal  to 
lOO. 

If  it  be  desired  to  replace  the  constants,  A  and  B,  by  a  and 
6  in  the  formulas,  (V)  and  (VI),  and  vice  versa,  we  take 
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In  the  3-term  fonnulas,  we  have  : 

A  =  a  -{■  roo  b  +  10,000  c    a  =  A  -\-  100  £  ■+■  10,000  C. 
B  =  —  b  —  300  c.  b  —  ~  B  —  200  C. 

C=c.  c=C. 

If,  further,  the  constants  of  the  equation, 
[«]=«  +  */+  cp\ 
have  been  determined  for  an  active  substance,  with  molecular 
weight  M,  and  if  it  be  desired  to  alter  them,  so  as  to  make 
them  apply  for  a   derivative  (hydroxide  or  salt,  for  example), 
with  the  molecular  weight  M",  which  leads  to  the  formula, 

V«y  =  a'  +  b^p  +  ^ff, 
then,  we  place : 

M      ,,        .(M\'  IM\' 

3.  Holecnlor  Rotation. — This  term  is  applied  to  the  product  of 
the  molecular  weight  and  specific  rotation  of  a  body,  and  is 
represented  by  the  symbol  [J/] .  But,  to  avoid  the  use  of 
inconveniently  lai^e  numbers,  it  is  customary  to  take  the 
one-hundredth  part  of  this  product ;  thus : 

In  this  case,  [J/]  expresses  the  rotation  which  would  follow, 
if  each  cubic  centimeter  of  the  solution  contained  i  gram- 
molecule  of  the  active  substance,  and  the  length  of  the  liquid 
column  were  i  millimeter.  The  molecular  rotation  is  applied 
in  making  stoichiometric  comparisons, 

4.  Historical. — The  rotation  of  the  plane  of  polarization  was 
noticed  first  in  quartz  plates  by  Arago,  in  1811.  In  1815 
Biot  and  Seebeck  discovered  the  optical  activity  of  certain 
organic  substances  (oil  of  turpentine,  and  aqueous  solutions 
of  sugar  and  tartaric  acid).  Through  a  long  series  of  investi- 
gations, extending  over  a  period  of  47  years  (from  i8i3to  1866), 
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Biot  established  the  important  physical  laws  and  the  general 
nature  of  the  phenomena  observe.  In  1823,  Fresnel  published 
a.  theory  of  the  effects  as  noticed  in  quartz  in  which  he  intro- 
duced the  term  circular  polarizalion.  In  1831,  Herschel  dis- 
covered the  important  relation  existing  between  the  rotating 
power  in  quartz  crystals,  and  the  development  of  their  faces. 
A  further  fundamental  discovery  in  this  field  was  made  by 
Pasteur,  who  found  in  1848,  in  the  examination  of  tartaric 
and  racemic  acids,  that  one  and  the  same  active  substance  may 
occur  in  oppositely  rotating  and  in  inactive  modifications. 
The  last  great  advance  iu  the  subject  was  brought  about  in 
1874  by  van't  Hoff  and  LeBel,  who  independently  discovered 
the  relation  existing  between  the  rotating  power  of  organic 
substances  and  their  atomic  constitution,  in  the  discussion  of 
which  the  notion  of  asymmetric  carbon  atoms  was  introduced 
in  the  science. 


U.  CLASSinCATION  OF  ACTIVX  SUBSTAKCES 

5.  Preliminary  Remarks,  Relation  of  Crystalline  Form  to  Rotation. 
— All  bodies  which  in  crystalline  condition  or  in  solution  have 
the  power  of  rotating  the  plane  of  polarization  of  light 
crystallize,  as  was  shown  by  Pasteur,'  in  so  called  hemihedral 
forms,  and  the  crystals  of  the  right  and  left  modifications  of 
an  active  substance  are  enaniiomorpkous. 

A  hemihedral  crystalline  polyhedron  is  not  superposable  on 
its  mirror  image.  The  original  form  and  that  corresponding 
to  its  image  are  related  as  is  the  right  hand  to  the  left ;  they 
exhibit  the  peculiarity  described  in  crystallography  asenantio- 
mcrphism. 

Hemihedral  forms,  from  a  geometric  standpoint,  can  possess 
axes  of  symmetry  only,  but  no  center  of  symmetry  and  no 
planes  of  simple  or  compound  symmetry.' 

In  the  thirty-two  possible  crystalline  groups,  eleven  are 
found  with  hemihedral  forms,  and  these  are  given  below  with 

DOd  petrogr.  Mitth.  v.  TsdinjiiBk,  10.  414  (1889);  ij,  556  liS,0. 

»  For  detaflBOQ  the  Bymmttry  rflRtionsin  enanliomorphoiis  forma  consult  the  work» 
ot  Tb.  Ijebiich :  Grundrisa  der  phy^kBlischm  Eiystallographle,  Vipiig,  1S96. 
p.  GroUi  :  Pbyrikalucbe  KiyKBllognphic.  ]  Aafl..  l^pilg,  1S95. 
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the  nomenclature   of  Liebisch,   and    also    that  of  Groth   in 
parenthesis. 

/.     Regular  System. 

1.  Plagihedral-hemihedral  ( pentagon-icositetrahedral)  group. 

2.  Tetartohedral  (tetraliedral-pentagondodecahedral)  group. 

//.     Hexagonal  System. 

3.  Trapezohedral-hemihedral(hexagonal-trapezohedral)group. 

4.  First hemimorph-tetartohedral( hexagonal-pyramidal) group. 

5.  Trapezohedral -tetartohedral  (trigonal-trapezohedral)  group. 

6.  Octahedral  (trigonal-pyramidal)  group. 

///.      Tetragonal  System. 

7.  Trapezohedral-hemihedral  (trapezohedral)  group. 

8.  Hemimorph-tetartohedral  (pyramidal)  group. 

IV.  Rhombic  System. 

9.  Hemihedral  (bisphenoidal)  group. 

V.  Monodinic  System. 
ID.  Hemimorphic  (sphenoidal)  group. 

VI.      Tridinic  System. 
II.  Hemihedral  (asymmetric) group. 

In  all  cases  in  which  a  complete  determination  of  the 
crystaUine  symmetry  of  the  bodies  under  consideration  could 
be  carried  out  the  statement  made  above,  that  optical  rotation 
in  a  crystal  is  always  associated  with  enantiomorphism,  has 
been  confirmed.'  As  experience  has  shown,  this  rule  is  not 
reversible ;  that  is,  if  the  crystals  of  a  body  are  found  to  be 
hemihedral  the  conclusion  can  not  be  drawn  that  in  either  the 
solid  or  dissolved  form  it  will  show  circular  polarization.  For 
example,  the  following  compounds  crystallize  in  hemihedral 
forms,  NH.Cl,  Ba(NO,)„  Li,SO.  +  H,0,  NiSO.  +  6H,0, 
Sr(CHO,),  +  2H,0,  but  they  are  inactive  in  solid  form  as 
well  as  in  solution.' 

1  Liebbch :  I/k.  dt.,  p.  41  and  416. 

■  Objections  to  Faaleur's  law  have  been  raised  by  Wyrouboff  :  Ann.  chlm.  ]>hyg. 
[6],  8,  416;  [;].  I,  10.  Also  by  Walden :  Ber.  d.  chem.  Ges..  >o.  1691.  Tnnbc 
replied  to  Iblm  ;  Ibid..  39,  3446. 
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Optically  active  substances  may  be  divided  into  three  essen- 
tially distinct  classes : 

6.  First  Class, — Bodiea  which  poswoB  the  property  of  rotating  the 
^Une  (rf  poUriied  light  only  in  the  ciyatAlllied  condition,  and  which 
lOM  tUa  property  when  bronsht  Into  the  imorphoUB  condition  by 
fnsion  or  solution.. 

Circular  polarization  has  been  noticed  only  in  crystals 
belonging  to  the  regular,  hexagonal,  and  tetragonal  systems ; 
that  is,  in  groups  i  to  8  of  the  above  scheme.  At  present  the 
following  organic  and  inoiganic  bodies  are  known  to  belong 
here  : 

Regular  System. 

iSodlnm  chlorate NaClO,. 
Sodinm  bromate NaBrO,. 
Sodium  sulphantimonate Na,SbS, -|-9H,0. 
Sodium  uranyl  acetate NaUO,(C|H,0,),.* 

Hexagoaal  System . 

iPotAssium  lithium  sulphate KLiSO,. 
Ammonium  lithium  sulphate (NH,)LiSO,. 
Rubidium  lithium  sulphate RbLiSO,. 
potassium  sulphate  lithium  chromate i:,SO,  +  I,i,CrO,. 

Quartz SiO,. 

Cinnabar HgS. 

Potassium  dithionate K,S,0,. 

Rubidium  dithionate Rb,S,0,. 

Calcium  dithionate CaS,0(  +  4H,0. 

StTontinm  dithionate SrS,Oa+  4H,0. 

Lead  dithionate Pb^O,  +  4H,0. 

Benril C,Hj.CO.CO.C,H,. 

(Rubidium  and  ceaum  tartrates,  laurel  camphor,  and  matico-camphor 
belong  to  ClaasII.) 

Group  6  -!  Sodium  periodate NalOj  +  jHjO. 

Tetragonal  System. 

Ethylene  diamine  sulphate (N,H,.CH,)H^O,. 

Guanidine  carbonate ( CH,N,  )H,CO,. 

Grocip7-   Diacetyl   phenolphthalein C„Hi,(C,H,0,),0, 

Sulphobenzene   trisulphide (CH,.SO,.S),S. 

Sulphotoluene  trisulphide (C,H,.SO,.S),S. 

(Strychnine  sulphate  belon({s  in  Claas  II.) 
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The  optically  active  single-refracting  crystals  belonging  to 
the  regular  system  show  rotation  of  the  plane  of  polarization 
equally  strong  in  all  directions,  as  was  shown  especially  by 
Sohncke,'  in  the  case  of  sodium  chlorate.  In  the  cases  of 
hexagonal  and  tetragonal  crystals,  which  are  uniaxially  double- 
refracting,  the  phenomenon  of  circular  polarization  may  be 
observed  only  in  the  direction  of  the  optical  axis,  and  plates 
for  this  purpose  must  therefore  be  cut  perpendicularly  to  this 
axis.  In  normal  biaxial  crystals  belonging  to  the  rhombic, 
monodinic  and  triclinic  systems  the  rotating  power  has  not  yet 
been  observed,  and  as  Wiener*  has  shown,  it  cannot  be  found  in 
all  those  cases  where  there  is  at  the  same  time  strong  double 
refraction. 

All  the  active  crystals  which  have  been  mentioned  above 


occur  in  right-  and  left -rotating  varieties,  which  exhibit  equal 
activities  for  equal  thicknesses  of  layers  passed  by  the  light. 
The  direction  of  rotation  stands  in  relation  to  the  condition  of 
enantiomorphism  in  the  crystal,  which  is  often  shown  in  the 
geometric  development  of  the  latter  by  the  appearance  of 
so-called  hemihedral  or  tetartohedral  surfaces,  oppositely 
located  in  different  individual  crystals.  The  best  known  illus- 
tration of  this  is  found  in  hexagonal,  trapezohedral-tetarto- 
hedral  quartz,  in  which  the  tetartohedral  surfaces,  j  and  x, 
very  often  appear,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  in  right-rotating  ^ 
crystals  (Fig,  2),  the  surface,  s,  lies  to  the  right  of  x,  while  in 
left-rotating  crystals  (Fig.  i),  it  lies  to  theleft  oi  x.     Theone  " 

I  Sohncke :  Wicd.  Ann.,  3,  5J0. 
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form  is  the  mirror  image  of  the  other.     Analogous  relations 
are  fotind  in  other  crystals  of  the  class.' 

The  extent  of  rotating  power,  for  equal  thicknesses  of  layer 
passed  by  the  light,  is  very  different  in  different  active  crystals. 
The  following  table  gives  the  data  thus  far  found  for  plates 
of  I  millimeter  thickness,  and  for  light  of  different  wave 
lengths.  The  latter,  expressed  in  millionths  of  a  millimeter 
(/*l^),  correspond  either  to  the  Fraunhofer  lines,  C,  D,  B,  F, 
G,  to  mean  yellow  light,  J,  or  to  the  lines  from  lithium,  sodium, 
and  thallium.  The  bodies  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  their 
rotating  power  for  the  line  D.' 

Crystalline  mixtures  of  isomorphous  active  crystals  exhibit 
a  rotation  which  is  nearly  proportional  to  the  percentage  com- 
position and  amount  of  rotation  of  the  components.  The  ' 
proof  of  this  rule  has  been  given  mainly  by  Bodlander'  from 
investigatiotis  of  various  crystallizations  of  lead  dithionate 
and  strontium  dithionate. 

Behavior  of  active  crystals  in  powdered  condition. — The  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  the  rotating  power  of  fine  particles  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  larger  crystal,  or  whether  it  decreases 
'when  the  particles  have  reached  a  certain  degree  of  fineness 
has  been  tested  by  Landolt'  with  sodium  chlorate. 

In  crystalline  plates  i  milUmeter  in  thickness  the  salt  shows 
a  rotation  for  white  light,  otj  =j  ±  3-54°!  and  as  its  specific 
Ifravity  is  </  ="  2.4SS  the  specific  rotation  must  be 
\a\j=-ald=^^  1.42°.  If  the  crystals  are  rubbed  as  fine  as 
possible  and  the  powder  so  obtained  be  suspended  in  a  mixture 
of  absolute  alcohol  and  carbon  disulphide,  the  composition  of 
which  may  be  varied  until  a  clear  liquid  is  obtained,  that  is, 
until  the  mixture  has  the  same  refractive  index  as  the  salt 
particles,  then  it  is  found  on  examination  in  a  polarization  tube 

■  All  lime  cascB  ore  discuiAed  ia  the  worluof  GrothBadI,l«biflcta,  already  referred 

*  Besides  tbeH  tbe  followliig  observetioat  have  been  made  vrbicli  refer  to  green 
liglit  not  specially  defined  : 

SS^iS5S":::.-::.;.::.:.;;.:::ia«}»'' "■=  "■•  '•'•■■<•  '■«■ 

Pull  data  are  given  for  quartz  and  sodium  chlorate  in  the  chapter  on  '■  Rotation 
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(i  to  i.5decimeter  in  length)  that  the  suspended  substance 
shows  the  right  or  left  rotation  of  the  original  crystals.  In 
order  to  keep  the  powder  evenly  distributed  through  the  Uquid 
it  is  necessary  to  rotate  the  polarization  tube  on  its  axis.  In 
such  experiments  in  which  the  diameters  of  the  particles  were 
mostly  between  0.004  mm.  and  0.012  mm.  or  even  between 
0.003  ^^^  0.007  ™™-  ^^^  specific  rotation'  was  found  as 
[ajj-  =  ±  1.36°  to  1.49°,  or,  in  the  mean,  ±  1.41°,  referred 
to  a  layer  i  mm.  in  thickness.  As  this  value  agrees  exactly 
with  that  found  for  the  large  crystals  it  follows  that  in 
powdering  to  the  degree  mentioned  the  active  crystalline 
structure  has  not  suffered  the  slightest  change.  The  question, 
what  size  the  smallest  particle  which  still  shows  circular  polar- 
ization must  have,  and  of  how  many  single  molecules  it  must 
be  composed,  remains  unanswered. 

The  optical  activity  of  sodium  chlorate  disappears  completely 
in  aqueous  solution,  and  even  when  this  is  in  supersaturated 
condition.  If  the  salt  be  precipitated  by  addition  of  alcohol, 
the  crystalline  predpitatea  formed,  and  from  solutions  of  either 
right  or  left  rotating  crystals,  are  found  to  be,  when  examined 
in  the  suspended  condition,  either  inactive  or  to  show  one  of 
the  two  directions  of  rotation.  The  specific  rotation  is, 
however,  always  smaller  than  the  normal  (  ±  1.41"),  from 
which  it  follows  that  the  precipitates  are  mixtures  of  right  and 
left  salts.  Which  of  these  predominates  depends  on  the  direc- 
tion of  rotation  of  the  particles  which  first  separate.  Bearing 
on  this  it  may  be  said  that  when  one  of  two  portions  of  a 
saturated  solution  is  treated  with  a  trace  of  the  solid  right- 
rotating  salt,  and  the  other  with  a  trace  of  the  left-rotating 
salt  and  then  precipitated  by  alcohol,  the  precipitates  formed 
are  found  to  rotate  accordingly. 

On  the  cause  of  rotatiou  in  crystals  see  §S  9  and  10. 

I  The  specific  rotsUon  of  lolid  BCtive  partldea  It  ezprened.  u  in  Uie  cue  of  solu- 
tions b;  [a]  "  tvllf. vrbCB  I  <<tlie  angle  of  rotation,  /the  length  of  tube.  vlhcTolume 
of  the  same  and  f  the  weight  of  the  powder  Buspended. 
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7.  Second  Class. — Bodies  whldi  route  in  both  cryttilliiie  and 
amoTphous  form,  In  Bolutlon  or  in  fnaed  condition. 
But  six  compounds  of  this  class  are  known  : 

Matico  camphor,  Rubidium  tartrate, 

Patchouli  camphor,  Cesium  tartrate, 

Laurel  camphor.  Strychnine  sulphate.' 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  in  these  substances  the  rotation 
in  the  crystalline  form  with  that  shown  by  an  equally  thick 
plate  of  the  amorphous  compounds  (H.  Traube).  In  the  last 
case  the  action  of  the  single  molecules  alone  comes  into  play, 
while  in  the  other  the  effect  of  a  particular  crystalline  structure 
is  to  be  added  to  this.  In  this  second  case  the  molecular  rotation 
and  crystalline  rotation  must  be  added  together,  or,  if  they  have 
opposite  directions  they  may  partially  neutralize  each  other. 

The  following  observations  have  been  made  on  these  sub- 
stances: 

Maiico  camphor,  Ci,H„0.' — The  rotation  of  the  hexagonal 
trapezohedral-tetartohedral  crystals  was  discovered  by  Hintze' 
and  measured  by  him,  and  also,   later  by  H.   Traube.'    The 
following  angles  were  measured  for  a  plate  1  mm.  in  thickness: 
Hintze :  otli  =  —  I'^^o,  «„.  =  —  1.07°,  «ti  ^"  —  3-47''- 
Traube:  Uf,,  =  —  1.81",  —  1.96",  —  1.86°, 
Mean,  a^  t=  —  1.92°. 

Right  rotating  crystals  have  not-  yet  been  found. 

H.  Traube'  has  measured  the  rotating  power  of  the  sub- 
stance, which  melts  at  94°,  in  the  liquid  condition,  in  a  tube 
I  decimeter  in  length  and  at  different  temperatures,  as  follows  : 

Temp.  Rotation  tor  Sp.  gr,  at  t°.  Specific  rotation. 

T.  idm,  a^,                         rfj.                             ["J/J. 

logo  — 26.29°                    0-9*4                    — *8.45 

ITS  —25.59                   O-90'                  —38.40 

126  —24.74                   0-874                  -28.32 

135  —23-86                   0.845                  -28.24 

■  RecenU;  W.  J.  Pope  (J.  Chem.  Soc.,  to,  971)  has  added  two  bodiei  to  tbl*  llM, 

Tlieaeareds-ir-aimplumicadd.  0.C.H1K  ,  and  ttamcamphotricarboiylic  add, 

N:oOH 
CiHii  (COOH)^  described  by  Elpping :  J.  Chem.  Soc,.  69,  9U  and  950.    Data  coDC«n>- 
ing  tlie  amount  of  rotation  are  not  yet  given. 

*  Kilglei :  Ber,  d.  chem.  Ges..   i4,  ^i. 

■  Hlnlie:  Fogg.  Ann.,  Igf,  11;  (lB;6), 

*  Traube:  Sitiber.,d.BertluerAkad.,  1,  195(1^9!). 
'  H.  Traube :  Grolh'a  Ztachr.  f.  Kiyst.,  as,  I,  4J. 
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From  the  diange  in  specific  rotation  with  increasing  tempera- 
ture the  specific  rotation  for  the  ordinary  temperature  {20°), 
may  be  calculated  as  approximately  [a-Jj,  =  —  29.1",  Traube 
obtained  almost  the  same  value;  that  is,  ^28.7°,  from  obser- 
vation of  a  10  per  cent,  chloroform  solution  of  the  camphor. 
If  we  take  [ajo  =  —  29°  this  represents  the  angle  of  rotation 
of  a  column  of  the  amorphous  camphor  100  mm.  in  length 
and  having  the  ideal  density  of  t.  If  we  reduce  the  rotati(») 
of  the  crystalUne  camphor,  with  a  density  of  1.08  at  15°,  to 
the  same  standard  we  have : 

The  angle  of  rotation  of  the  amorphous  and  crystalline  sub- 
stances are  related  thus  as  29  :  178  ;  and  if  we  assume  that  in 
the  last  number  the  molecular  rotation  is  included,  the  part 
due  to  the  crystalline  structure  must  be  178°— 29°  =  149°.  It 
follows  therefore  that  the  rotatory  polarizing  behavior  of  the 
crystals  is  about  ^  due  to  the  molecular  rotation  and  {  to  the 
crystalline  rotation. 

PmUhculi  camphor,  C„H„0.— The  optical  ro^tion  of  the 
hexagonal  crystals,  first  noticed  by  v.  Seherr-Thoss'  was 
measured  by  H.  Traube,'  who  found  a  rotation  of  a^,  =  — 1.325° 
for  I  mm.  Montgolfier*  found  [a]c  —  —  118°  as  the  specific 
rotation  of  the  fused  substance  at  59°  (corresponding  to  about 
— 1 1 8. 3  '  for  the  ordinary  temperature ) .  From  alcoholic  solution 
in  which  the  rotation  decreases  with  the  dilution  he  derived 
the  value,  [ajp  ^=  —  124.5°  for  the  pure  substance.  From 
these  two  values,  by  taking  the  specific  gravity  as  1.051, 
according  to  Gal*  (for  the  crystals),  the  rotation  of  a  layer  i 
mm.  thick  is  calculated  as  0-^  =  1.24  and  1.31^^  which  values 
agree  very  well  with  that  observed  in  the  crystals  ;  viz.,  1.325. 
We  have  here  a  case  in  which  the  crystalline  rotation  coincides 
nearly  with  the  molecular  rotation,  and  one  therefore  in  which 
the  effect  of  the  first  is  scarcely,  if  at  all,  perceptible. 

Laurel  camphor,  C„H„0. — The  crystals,  according  to 
H.  Traube,  hexagonal  trapezohedral-tetartohedral,  show,  by 

■  H.  Tnabe :  altinogBber.  der  BerliDcr  Akad..  i,  i<K  (1895). 

■  Montcolficr:  Bult,  kk.  cblm.  [1],  38,  414  (1B77). 
*  Gal:  Ztichr Chem.,  aa  (1U9). 
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the  measurements  of    v.   Seherr-Thoss'   a  right  rotation  as 
follows,  for  a  plate  of  i  mm.  thickness  : 

White  lighl.  Ray  B.  Kay  D.       Transition  tint,  Ray  G. 

0.875°  0-455'  0-65°  o-73°  >-8j8° 

From  solutions  of  the  camphor  in  different  liquids  the  maxi- 
mum specific  rotation  of  the  pure  amorphous  substance  is 
found  to  be  [«]b  =  +  55.5°  ;' therefore,  if  the  specific  gravity 
be  taken  as  0.998,  the  same  as  for  the  crystallized  camphor, 
the  angle  of  rotation  for  a  layer  of  i  mm.  thickness  is  found 
to  be  [a]o  =  +  0.55''.  This  value  is  but  little  lower  than  that 
found  for  the  crystals,  a^  =  +  0,65*,  from  which  it  follows 
that  the  activity  of  the  latter  appears  to  depend  almost  wholly 
on  the  molecular  rotation. 

Rigktandleft  rubidium  tartrate,  Rb,C,H,04. — According  to 
H.  Traube  both  salts  are  hexagonal  trapezohedral-tetarto- 
hedral.  As  WyroubofP  found  and  Traube'  later  the  crystals 
formed  from  ordinary  d-  tartaric  acid  are  left  rotating,  while 
those  from  /-  tartaric  acid  are  right-rotating.  They  observed 
for  plates  of  i  mm.  thickness : 

<(-Acld«alt.  ;-AddHlt. 

Wjrouboff a^  =  —  10.7"  "c  =  +  10.5" 

Traube —10.34  +  lo.ia 

If  the  left-rotating  crystals  be  dissolved  in  water  the  solu- 
tion shows  right  rotation  and  vice  versa.  The  specific  rotating 
power  is  diminished  with  increasing  dilution,  and  at  a  rate 
which  is  shown,  according  to  Rtmbach,'  by  this  formula, 
derived  for  the  right  rotating  salt 

\_ayf  =  4-  25.63'^  -  0.06123  y, 
in  which  g  represents  the  percentage  amount  of  water  present. 
This  formula  was  derived  from  observations  on  solutions  con- 
taining up  to  64.5  per  cent,  of  the  salt,  and  the  constant, 
25.63,  may  therefore  be  taken  as  satisfactorily  representing  the 
specific  rotation  of  the  amorphous  anhydrous  substance. 
Using  with  this  the  known  specific  gravity  of  the  crystallized 

».  Seherr  Thorn  :  ZUchr.  filr  Kiyst..  aj.  58J  (1894)- 
)  Mean  of  the  determination  a  of  I.andolt :  Ann.  Chem.  (Ltebig),  i8«,  332.  and  Rim- 
bach^  ZtKhr.  phjs.  Cbem.,  9,  69S. 

'  Wyrouboff  :  Jour,  de  phyalk.  Jj],  3,  ^ji  (1894). 

*  B.  Traube  :  Sitinnesber.  der  Berliner  Akad.,  i.  195  (i995)- 

•  RInifaach :  Ztachr.  phya  Chem.,  it,  671  (1B95). 
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salt,  d  =  3.694,  wc  obtain  the  rotation  of  a  plate   i  mm.  in 
thickness  from 

«j,  =  0.2563  X  »-694  =  +  0.69. 

Regarding  the  phenomenon  that  the  crystals  show  a  rotation 
opposite  in  direction  from  that  of  the  solutions  it  may  be  said 
that  this  depends  on  the  activity  of  the  molecules.  It  is  well 
known  that  with  many  substances  the  direction  of  rotation  is 
dependent  on  the  concentration  of  their  solutions.  For 
example,  malic  acid,  sodium  malate  and  barium  malate  show  a 
negative  rotation  in  dilute  solutions  which  decreases  with 
increasing  concentration,  becomes  zero  (for  maUc  add  in  34 
per  cent,  solution)  and  then  goes  over  into  a  right-hand  rota- 
tion. This  would  remain  if  the  substances  were  finally  brought 
to  the  solid  condition.  The  same  phenomenon  is  exhibited  by 
solutions  of  ^-tartaric  add,  the  spedfic  rotation  of  which  is 
given,  according  to  Th.  Thomsen,'  by  this  formula  : 
[or]  H  =  _,. 365  +  0.1588?. 

According  to  this  the  point  of  inactivity  is  reached  in  a  solu- 
tion with  S  per  cent,  of  water  and  the  solid  substance  would 
show  left  rotation,  as  Biot*  indeed  found.  The  alkali  tartrates, 
however,  do  not  show  this  change  of  rotation,  and  also  for  the 
rubidium  salt  of  dextrotartaric  acid  it  is  evident  from  the 
above  formula  of  Rimbach  that  even  in  the  most  concentrated 
solution  or  in  dry  condition  itcan  not  exhibit  left-hand  rotation. 

As,  therefore,  the  activity  of  the  molecules  produces  no 
change  in  the  direction  of  rotation,  it  follows  that  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  crystals  must  be  found  the  reason  why  these  rotate 
oppositely  from  their  solutions.  Consequently  it  may  be 
assumed  that  in  the  case  of  the  rubidium  salt  of  (/-tartaric 
add  the  observed  rotation,  do  —  —  10.24°,  is  compounded 
from  the  molecular  rotation,  a^  ^  -)-  0.69".  and  a  crystalline 
rotation  amounting  to  or^,  =  —  10.93°.  The  crystalline  rota- 
tion would,  therefore,  be  about  sixteen  times  as  great  as  the 
molecular. 

Strychnine  sulphate,  {C„H„N,0,),.H,SO.,6H,0.— In  the 
tetragonal  crystals  rotation,  left-handed,  was  first  observed  by 
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Des  Cloiceaux;.'  H,  Traube'  found  ay,  =  —  13-35  for  i  mm. 
The  solutions  are  also  left-rotating.  According  to  Wyrouboff 
strychnine  sulphate  is  not  a  true  circularly  polarizing  sub- 
stance. It  may  be  obtained  in  two  forms,  of  which  one  ts 
quadratic  and  optically  inactive,  while  the  other  is  built  up  of 
layers  of  clinorhombic  plates.  Light  passing  through  these 
last  crystals  is  partially  elliptically  polarized. 

Further,  amylamine  alum  would  belong  also  in  the  group  if 
the  statement  of  I^Bel'  is  correct  that  it  shows  rotation  in 
crystallized  and  dissolved  form.  But  according  to  Wyroubofi* 
while  the  crystals  show  anomalous  double  refraction  they  are 
not  circularly  polarizing. 

Finally  it  must  be  remarked  that  circular  potanzation  should 
be  expected  in  all  those  optically  uniaxial  and  regular  crystals 
of  substances  which  exhibit  molecular  rotation.  The  reason 
why  this  has  been  observed  in  but  few  cases  up  to  the  present 
time  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  rotating  power  of  many 
bodies  is  too  small  to  be  detected  in  crystal  plates,  to  which, 
on  account  of  the  necessary  homogeneity  and  transparency, 
only  a  slight  thickness  can  be  given.  In  comae  aluminum 
alum  (C,H„N),.H,SO.  +  Al,(SO.),  +  24H,0,  and  in  conine 
iron  alum  CCH„N),.H,SO.,  +  Fe,{SO.).  +  34H,0,  which 
both  crystallize  regularly  tetartobedral,  H.  Traube*  could 
find  no  evidence  of  circular  polarization,  even  when,  by  piling 
up  clear  octahedra,  layers  of  i  to  3  cm.  were  obtained.  In 
aqueous  solution,  however,  optical  activity  was  present, 
although  small ;  for  the  aluminum  salt,  with  <:=  46,  [a]^  = 
+  0.70°  and  for  the  iron  salt,  with  c  =  66.8  [ajc  =  +  0.53" 
were  found. 

8.  Third  Class. — BodlM  which  are  active  only  In  amorphous  cod- 
diUoQ  (oatiinU  llqulda  or  aolutions). 

The  substances  of  this  class  are  carbon  compounds  exclu- 
sively ;  no  inorganic  substances  are  known  which  belong  here. 

The  following  tables  give  a  general  summary  of  the  active 

■  Dc«  Clolmux :  Pogg.  Add.,  loa,  477  (iSj;). 

'  H.  Traube :  LandDlt-BoemMcia^A  pbys.  chem.  Tab.,  2nd  Sd.  p.  460. 

•WTTOuboff:  BuU.Soc.Mln.,  7,  10(1884). 

*  Le  B«I:  Ber.  d.  cliem.  Ge«.,  g,  391  (1871). 

t  Wyrouboff :  Ann.  cUm.  phy»,  16],  8,  340  (i««6)- 

•H.  Tnnbe:  M.  Jahrb.fOr  Mid..  BeiL,  9,  6aj. 
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organic  compounds  with  their  optical  modifications.  Of  the 
last  the  right-rotating  are  designated  by  -|-,  the  left-rotating 
by  — ,  the  racemic  bodies,  which  may  be  split  into  their  anti- 
podes, by  r,  and  the  inactive  forms,  which  can  not  be  split  up 
by  i.  The  letter  i  is  used  also  with  some  inactive  bodies  of 
unknown  constitution,  which  on  account  of  the  connection  are 
grouped  with  other  substances.  In  the  symbols,  d{-\-) ,  rf( — ), 
'C+),  '( — ).  d  and  /  indicate  the  derivation  from  a  right-or 
left-rotating  parent  substance,  while  +  and  —  indicate  the 
direction  of  rotation. 

For  those  bodies  which  have  been  studied  in  solution  the 
solvent  is  mentioned,  because  this  sometimes  exerts  an  influ- 
ence on  the  direction  of  rotation. 


=  alcohol. 
=  ether. 


B  =  benBene. 

C^^  chlorofocm. 
Aa  ^=  acetic  add. 
£o  =  bom. 


/  indicates  that  the  body  is  in  itself  a  liquid. 

As  far  as  space  permits  the  constitutional  formulas  of  the 
substances  are  given  and  in  a  manner  which  will  indicate  the 
asymmetric  carbon  atom,  and  that  is  by  placing  the  fotu* 
groups  connected  with  it  in  parentheses. 

The  data  on  specific  rotations  will  be  given  later  in  the 
section  on  constants  of  rotation. 


r.  Hydrocarbons. 

Metliylethylpropylincthwie-,  ^C^,)(C,H,)C(H)(CH,)..  / 

I>iamyl,(CH.)(CH,)(H)C(CH,-CH.)C(H)(CH.)(CH.)  / 

PhenyUmyl,  (C,H.CB,)(C,Hs)C(CH,){H) / 

laotMitylamyl,  (C,H,)CCH,)C(H)CC,H,) / 

EthylMDyl,  CC,H.)(CH,)C(H)(CH.) / 

2.  Monohydric  Alcohols  and  Derivatives. 

MetliyIethylcarbinol,{CH,)(CH,)C(H)(OH) / 

Deiivatives  :  chloride,  iodide f 

Amyt  alcohols: 
Methylethylcsrbiiicerbinol,  comtnonactivcainyl  alcohol, 

(Ca,)(CH,)C(H)(CH,OH) ,. / 
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DerivativeB:  (a)  Prom  /-atnyl alcohol:  chloride,  bro- 
mide, iodide,  cjanide,  snlphjdrmte, 
tbiocyanatc,  ether,  ester,  amjrUnl- 
phiuic  acid,  diamylamine,  triamvl- 
amine  and  salts  of  ainylamine 

(6)  From  rf-amyl alcohol ;  iodide / 

Methylpropylcarbinol,  (C,Hr)CCH,)C(H  )(0H) / 

Derivatives :  From  the   /-alcohol :   chloride,   iodide  / 

Acetin,  piopin,  butyrin /  \ 

Hexyl  alcohols :  i 

Methylethylpropyl     alcohol,      CCH,)(CH,)C(H)(CH, 

CH,OH) /  Lf 

EthyIpropylc«rblnol.(CH,)(C,Hs)C{H)(OH) /  | + 

Derivatives  :  Chloride /I 

Iodide /|. 

Methylbntylcarbinol,  (C,H,)(CH,)C{H)(OH) /I 

Methylamylcarbinol,  (CjH„)(CH,)C(H)(OH) /: 


3.  Dihydric  Auohols  and  Derivatives. 

Propyleneglycol,  (CH,)CH)C(OH)(CH,OH) / 

Derivatives  :  From  /-propyleneglycol ;  propylene- 

Diacetin,  mono-  and  dichlorhydrin, 

Chlorbromhydrin / 

Chloracetin,  chlorbutyrin / 

Diphenylglycol ; 
Derivative  :     DiphcDylethylenediamme,      [(C,H,) 

(NH,){H)C], E 

4.  Trihydric  and  Telrahydric  Akohols  and  Derivatives . 
No  optically  active  componnds  are  kaown. 

5.  Pentahydric  Alcohols. 

Arabitol,  C,H„Oj W+  Bo 

Xylitol,  C,H„0, W{  +  Bo) 

Adonitol,  CbH„Os W  {  +  Bo) 

Rhamnitol,  CHuO( W 

Qnerdtol,  CH„Os  (cyclic) W 

6.  Hexahydric  Alcohols. 
rf-Mannitol,  CHi,0. W 

iV-\-  Bo  and  other  salU 
alkalies 
/-Mannitol,  C,H„0, W  +  So 
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ACTIVE  ORGANIC  COMPOUNDS 


DcnvatiTCa:  ProinJ-maiitiitol,isottuuiiutol(  ff,>4,), 
^-muinitol  ( K0.1>ezMu:etate(ir)i 

hezAchloride  (B) 

Mannitoldicfalorhrdrin  ( H') 

^-Sorbitol,  CVH„(\ 

^Sorbitol,  C,H„0, W+ A» 

rf-Iditol.  C,H,.0« W 

Alditol  C.H,.0, ff 

Dnldtol.  C,B„0, W 

Talitol,  C,H„0, IT 

Rhamnohexitol,  CH„0, If 

d-InoMtol,  C.H„0,  {(g^dic) IT 

Hexaacetate A 

Mnomtol Jf 

Hezaacetate A 

i-Ino«itol ly 

Bornesitol,  methyl  inoMtol,  C,H„0.  (cyclic) W 

Pinitol.  C,H„0,  (cyclic) If 

Qoebrachitol,  C,H„0,  (cycUc) W 

J,  Heptahydric  Alcohols. 

Volemitol,  C,H„0, W 

o-Glncobeptitol,  C,H„0, W 

a-Gal«heptitol,  C,H„0, W 

i^-Mannoheptitol,  C,Hi,0, W 

W^Bo 

AMannoheptitol,  C,Hi,0, W 

i-Mannoheptitol,  C,H„0, W 

'%.  Ociahydric  Alcohols. 

(f-Mantiooctitol,  CgH.gC^ W 

AGlucooctitoI,  CgHuOj W 

9,  Nonakydric  Alcohols. 

Glucmioiiitol,  C,H„0, 

10.  Acids  with  Two  Atoms  of  Oxvgen,  and  Derivatives. 

Valeric  add,  (CH,)(CH,)C(H)(COOH) /'  +  .- 

Derivatives  :  Prom  i/-valeric  acid  :  est^r,  valeralde-        ' 

hyde.  valeryl  chloride f'  +  ' 

Caproicacid,  (C,H,)(CH,)C(H)(CH,COOH) /   4-; 

Derivative :  Hexylester /  1  + 

II.  Acids  untk  Three  Atoms  of  Oxygen  and  Derivatives:      | 
Etbylideoelactic  add,  (CH,)(H)CCOH)(COOH) W  ; -.     - 
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CLASSIFICATION  OF  ACTIVB  SUBSTANCES 


Derivatives:  From  i/-(sarco)lactic  add:  salts,  esters, 

anhydride  (aUnin?) (T 

From  ^-lactic  odd:  salts,  esters,  anhy- 
dride    (f  - 

■-Oiybiityrie  acid,   (C,Hs)(H)C(OH)(COOH) JT   - 

^Oiybntyric add,  (CI^)(H)C(OH)CCH,COOH) (T 

Phenylglycolicadd,  {C,Hj)(H)C(OH)(CO0H) IV    ■ 

Isoiffopylplienylglycolic      add,      (C,H,)(C.H,)C(OH) 

(COOH) W   ■ 

Tropic  add,  CCH,)(H)C(CH,OH)(COOH) If   ■ 

a-Amido    pro^onic    add,     alanin,    (CH,)(H)C(NH|) 

(COOH) IV 

Phenyl-o-amidopropionic    add,     (CH,)(H)C(NHCyi,) 

(COOH) ff' 

o-Amidocaproic       add,     lettdne,     (CjH,)(H)C(NH,) 

(COOH) IV   ■ 

adds  or  alkalies 
Derivatives:  Phthalyllendne,  lendnephthalicadd- 

Cystin,  (CH,)(SH)C(NH,)(COOH) IV.HCl 

Derivatives:  Phenyl  cyatin,    (CH,){C,H,S)CCNH,) 

(COOH) W,  NaOH 

Bromphenyl  cystin IV,  NaOH 

Phenyl  mercaptniic      add,        (CH,)— 
{C,H,S)C— {NHCOCH,)(COOH)...  ^ 

Bromphenyl  mcrcaptaric  add A 

Sodium  salt  of  same IV  ■ 

Oxypbenyl  aUnin,  tyrorin,  (HQ.C,H,.CH,)(H)C 
(NH,)(COOH) »',NaOH,HCl    ■ 

Parasorbicadd,  {CH,)(H)C(0)(CH=CH-CO) ;.    / 

Ridnolwc  acid,  (CH„)(H)C(OH)(CH.C.C;H„,COOH) 

/.^c    - 
Ridnetaldic  acid,  (isomeric  withridnoleic  add)  •■■■Ac,  ^    - 

Ridnstearolic  add,  C„H„.OH.C00H Ac    - 

II.  /-fciiis  with  Four  Atoms  of  Oxygen  and  Derivatives^ 
Pyrotartaric  add,  (CH,)(H)CCC00H)(CH,.C0bH)...  W   - 

Glyceric  add,  (CH,OH)CH)CCOH)(COOH) W  - 

Derivativea:  Salts  and  esters  of  the  (/-add IV 

Phenyl-a-bromlacticadd,  (C<H,)(H)(OH)C— C(Br)(Hj 

(COOH) W   - 

Pbenylosyacrylic  add,  (C,Hi){H)(0)C— C(0)(H) 
(COOH).  salts W  - 

Phenyldibrompropionic  acid,  dnnamic  add  dibromide, 
(C,H,)(HXBr)C--C(Br)(H)CCOOH) A    - 

Phenyldibrombntyric  add,  (C.H,)(H)(Br)C-C(Br) 
(H)(CH,COOH) A    - 
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13,  Adds  with  Five  Atoms  of  Oxygen  and  Derivatives. 
Trioxybntyric  add,  (CH,OH)<H)(OH)C-C(H)(OH) 

(COOH) W   ■ 

Staikiminic  add,  CH„0|  (cydic) / 

Derivatives:  Triacetyl,  propionyl,  butyryl  cstetB,  hy- 
droBhikuninicadd,  dibronubiUniinic 

add f 

Bnmuliikiiiiliiic  add  Imctone I 

Dioxyhydraahikiminic  add i 

Malic  add,  CH)COH)C(COOH)(CH,COOH) W 

(/-Malic  add,  according  to  concentratioti 

anhydrous 
/-Malic  add,  (common  add)  according  to  concen- 

tntioii ■ W 

anhydrona 
Derivativea:  Of /-malic  add:  malates,  esters,  amide- - 

Acetylmalic  add W,  Ac 

Acetylmalic  add  anhydride •/,  Ch 

Propionyl-,  butyrylmalic  odd,  and  an- 
hydride   Ch 

Methylinaltc     add,      (CH,){COOHKH)C— C(OH)(H) 

(COOH)  W 

Chlorsucdnic  add,  (Cl)(H)C(COOH)CCH,COOH)....  " 
Methoxyaucdnic      add,       (CH,0)(HJC(COOH)(CH, 

COOH) W 

Bthoxyancdnic  add W 

Urimidoancdnic     add,      (H)(MH.CO.NH)C(CO)(CH, 

COOH) W 

Uramidosucdnamide,      (H)  (CH,.CO.NH,)  C  {NH.CO. 

NH,)(COOH) W 

Asparticacid,(H)(NH,)C(COOHXCH,COOH) W    - 

Common   aspartic  add,   in  alkaline  aolntion — ,   ii 
add  Bolntiona  -f . 

^Asparagin.  (H)CNH,)C(COOH){CH,.CONH,) W 

/-Aaparagin,  in  alkaline  solution—,  in  add  aolu- 

Oxyglntaric  add,  (H)(0H)C(C00H)(CH,.COOH)...  A 
GluUminic  add,  (H){NH,}C(COOH)(C,H,.COOH) 

W,  adds 

i/-Add fT-l- alkalies 

(/-Amide HCl  H 


,1 


I 


Pyroglntaminicadd,  (H){NH)CCC,H.CO)(COOH),  and 

amide t 

n-Isotrioxystearic  add,  C„HarOH),COOH 
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14.  Acids  with  Six  Atoms  0/  Oxygen  and  Derivaiives. 

[The  aldehjrdes  of  these  monobasic  adds  ai«  described 

as  oxyaldehydes  (sugars)  below.] 

Tartaric  add,  {COOH)(OH)CH)C—C(H)(OH)(COOH)  W 

Derivatives:  Of  ^-tartaric  acid  :   neatral  and  acid 

salts,  estets,  methyl  and  ethyl  tartaric 

add  salts,  tarttamide W 

t  Diacetjl  tartaric  acid  anhydride  and 
diethyl,  dipropyl  {Ac,  A),  dibutyl 
ester,  di-ben£oyl  tartaric  acid  anhy- 
dride (^<r) 

Diacetjl  tartaric  add  and  salts,  dia- 
cetyl  tartaric  add  dimethyl,  dibeu- 
zoyl  tartaric  add  hydrate,  dimethyl, 

diethyl,  and  dibntyl  esters. A 

Derivatives:  Of    /-tartaric    add:  neutral  and  acid 

salts,  amide W 

I  Diacetyl  tartaric  acid  dimethyl  ester.  ■•  A 

Arabonic  add,  CjH,oO, ;  lactone,  CsH,0, W 

Ribonic  add,  C,H,oO,;  lactone,  CjH.Oj W 

Cadmium  salt ff 

Rhamnouic  acid,  C(H,20(;  lactone W 

Xylonic  add,  CH,oO, first—,  then 

Strontium  salt IV 

Lyionic  add,  C,HioO, W 

Shccharinic  add,  C,H„0,;  lactone  (saccharin) W 

Sodiam  and  caldum  salts W 

Isosaccharinic  add,  C,H„0,i  lactone  (isosaccharin) W 

Sodium  salt W 

Anilide A 

Hetasaccharinic  acid,  C,Hi,0„  lactone  (metasaccbarin)  W 

Quiuic  add,  C,H„0,  (cyclic) (T 

Chitaric  add,  C,H,jO, ?     + 

15.  Acids  with  Seven  Atoms  of  Oxygen  and  Derivatives.  I 

[For  aldehydes  see  under  oxyaldehydes  (sugars) ,]         , 

Trioxyglutaric     acid     (from     arabinose)      (COOH),.        I 

(CHOH), w\ 

Potassium  salt »"  '  + 

Saccharonic    add,     (COOH)(OH)(H)C— C(H)(OH)— 

C(CH,)(OH)(COOH);  lactone W' 

^-Gluconic  add,  C«H[,0„  calcium  salt,  lactone W  I  + 

/-Gluconic  add,  C«H„0„  caldum  salt  W  , 

t-Gluconic  acid,  CgH„0, IV  ^ 

Glucoronic  add,  C,Hi,0, (fi-f- 
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Derivatives:  Thymol-  mnd  dicblartbymolglncoronic       | 

•dd ?   ; 

(/-Gnlonic  add,  C,H|,0,;  lactone W   -f 

/-Gulonic  acid,  C,H[,0,;  lactone. ., W\ 

Phenylhydrazide ' (tU 

i-Gnlonic  add,  C,Hi,0, W  ' 

(/-Mannonic  add,  C(H„0,i  lactone H^\i 

/-Hannonic  add,  C,H„0,;  lactone iy\ 

I'-Uannonic  add V  | 

^-Idonic   add,    (^H„0,;    cadmium   salt    +    cadmium       I 

bromide : ff' |  + 

/-Idonic   add,    C:,H„0, ;    cadmium   salt    +    cadmium       j 

bromide (C  ■ 

(f-Galactonic  add,  CtH„0,;  lactone ''• (T  ' 

Derivative:  Caldum  salt.  W  '  4 

/-Galactonic  add,  C,H„0,;  lactone W   -f 

t-Galactonic  add,  C,H„0, W 

Talonic  add,  C,H„0, W   4 

s-Rhamnohexonic  acid,  CtH„0,;  lactone W   4 

/^Rhamnohezonic  add,  CH|,0,:  lactone W    4 

Chitaminic  add,  CH,i(NH,)0, ?   '  -f 

Oxyglnconic  add,  C,H,|,0,  -r  aH,0 Jf 

i6.  Acids  arifh  Eight  Atoms  of  Oxygen  and  Derivatives. 

Dibasic  adds  (tetrozyadipic  acids). 
if-Saccharic  add,  C(H,,Ob  ;  lactone,  ammonium-, potass. 


salt  ■ 


.  W 


^.Saccharic  add,  CgHigO,;  potassium  salt 

i-Soccharic  add,  C,H|oO, W 

Isosaccharic  add,  C,H,oOa;  diethyl  ester,  diamide W   •\- 

(/-Mannosaccharic  add,  CgHioO,;  lactone,  CgH,Ot tV  \ + 

/-Mannosaccharic  add,  C(H,oO,;  lactone W\ 

t'-Uannosaccharic  add,  CgH„0, W 

(f-Idosaccharic  add,  C,H,oOe W 

Mdosaccharic  add,  C,H„Oe iV 

Mndc  add,  CH„0, W 

Allomudc  add,  C,H,„Oj W 

('•Talomndc  add,  C,H,gOg W 

^Talomndc  add,  C.a„Og W 

Monobasic  adds  (heptonic  adds). 

■MSlucoheptonic  add,  C,H„0,;  lactone W 

|3-Glucoheptonic  add,  C,H,.Oj;  lactone IV 

(/-Galactosecarboxylic  add,  C,H,tOg;  barium  salt H^ 

rf-Fructo8Ccarboiylic  add,  C,H„0,;  lactone iV 

^-Mannoheptonic  add,  C,H,,0,  and  lactone W  \ 
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/-MuinobeptonJc  add,  C,H„0|:  Uctcme  ■■ 

t-Man  Dobeptonic  add,  CH„Oe 

Rhamooheptonic  add,  CtH„0,;  lactone  •  ■ 


p^lncopentoxj'pitaelic  add,  C,H,,0|;  lactone  add W 

o-Glncopentozj^melic  add,  C,H,,0, V 

MoDobasie  aclda. 

i-Glncooctonic  add,  C^HgfOi;  lactone IF 

JLGlncooctonic  add,  CgHiiO,;   lactone (F 

Rhamnoodonic  add,  CaH,,0(;  lactone W 

^-Mannooctonic  add,  C,HuO,;  lactone If 

o-Gluconononic  add,  C,H,gO,g:  mixed  with  lactone JC 

i/.Hannononouic  acid,  C,H,,0„;  lactone If 

i8.  Oxyaldthydts,  Aldoses,  Aldehyde  Sugars. 
(4)  P>ntioses: 

/-Arabinoae,  C,H,oO» If 

Derivafivea:     Osone,  tetiacetate    {A),    diacetone, 
benzjlarabinodde  (W), 

/}-Aiabinochlora],  CH,C1,0, If 

Phenylosazone  {A") beginning 

rf-Aiabinoae.  CjH^Oj W 

t-Anbiuoae,  C,H,,Oi 

Rhamnose,  C(R„Ot If 

A 

Derivativea:  Phenylhj^iraione,  oxime If 

Ethyl-,  methjlrhamnoeide A 

Fucoae,  C,H„0. W 

Xylose,  C,H„0, W 

Derivativea;  a-Methylxylodde.  If 

^Hethylxyloside,  xylocbloral,  osaKone  A 

Lyxoee,  C,H,oO. If 

(b)  Hexoses: 

rf-GlocoBe,  C,H„0, A.  If 

Derivatives  ;  cuMethyl-  and  a-ethylglncoside  ( W),   ' 
Chloraloae     [CHi.Cl.O,]    {A,    alka- 
lies),     acetocfalorhydrose     [C(H,0C1 
(C,H,0,],],    octoaceUte,    (B),    pent- 
acetate    {C),    glncoteammonis    (W) 
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Mercapt*!  ( HO.  diacetone,  phenfl- 
hjrdrazone  ( W),  oaaxone  (Aa),  oaone 
( V),  oxime  C  MO,  dextroseamido- 
gnanidine  hydrochloride  ( If),  anilide 
and  toluidide  (_A),  Bahydit^lncoee- 

levoglncoaan • J 

MJIucoae,  C,H„0« W 

DeiiTatives:  o-Methjlglncosidc ff' 

».Glncow,  C,HuO, ly 

GlucoMmine,  C^„^V^. nits,  fV 

iMglncoOMDiae,  CH„(\NH, Mlta,  W 

rf-Guk«,  C,H„0. IT 

/-GnloiC,  C.H„0.   nmp.  W 

i^nloae,  C,H,^ 

tf-HannoM,  C(Hi,Og 

Derivatives:  Oxime If    ■ 

Phenylhrdrazone  ( »'  +  HCl),  om- 

zone (.Aa) 

/-Mannoae,  C,HuO, nrnp  IV 

Derivatives:   Vbenjlhjinxone  (IT   +  HCl),   osa- 

wne (Aa)  - 

I-Mannose,  C,H,,(\ 

rf-G«Jacto»e,  C.H„0, W 

Derivatives:  Oiime  (  «0.  »-™=tl'ylB»lMt(«ide  (  »'). 
tf-methjlgaUctoride    {W    -\-     borax) 
ethjlgaUctodde  (  00,  pentacctate  (O 
Anilide,     tolnidide,    phenj'Ihj'draione  A 
Uercaptal 

i-GilsctoM,  C«H„0, ^ 

Derivatives:  PhenylfaTdraxone W  - 

(-Galactoae,  C^HuO, 

Tatoae,  CHuO, 

Sorbose,  C^„0, 

Derivative:  Methjlsorboaide 

Ido«e,C,H„0, W  - 

Rhamnohexoae,  C^HuOg 

c)  Htptoses: 

•-Glucoheptose,  CH„0, W 

Maanoheptose,  C,H„Oj 

Rhamnoheptose,  C^„0, W 

d)  Ocioiei  ; 

MJlncooctose,  C,E,,C^ 

(f-Hannooctoae,  C,HmO« nmp  W 
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e)  Nonoses: 

Glucononoae,  C,Hi,0, Btmp  i 

MannouoDose,  C(H„0| J 

19.  Oxyketones,  Keloses,  Ketone  Sugars. 

rf-Pnictose,  levuloM,  CHi,0, i 

Derivatives;    Ontne,    anilide  {A),  osazone    [Aa) 

pentaceUte 1 

/-Fmctoee.  C,H„0, J 

Derivative:  Osazone A 

t'-Fructose,  a-acrose,  C(H[,0( 

Invert  sugat  =  i/-gIucDse  (dextrose)  +  ^-fructose  (levu- 
loae) I 


so.  Disaccharides,  C„H„Oii- 
Cane sugar ' 


JF 


Milk  sugar  C  +  H,0) 

MaltoseCH-  H,0) 

Isomaltose 

Trehalose  (mycose)    (  +  3 

H,0) 

Melebiose 0^ 

Tnranose 

Cyclamose 

Agavose W 

31.  Trisaccharides,  C,iH„Oig. 
Meletriose,  raffioose  (  -(-  s 

H,0) IT 

Meleritose  (  +  iH,0) W 

33.  fijlysaccharides. 

Gentianose,  C„H„Om  ? W 

Lactosin,  CMH„Ogi  ? 

Stachyose.? W 

23.  Carbohydrates,    (C,H,aOa)„. 
Amorphous  soluble  starch  -   j 
Crystallized  soluble  starch, 

amylodextrine W 

AchiDdextrine 

Maltodextrine 

Wood  dextrine 

Fermentation  gum.  deztrane  W 

Y-Galactan 

o-Galactan 

Glycogen 

Fennentation  mucin W 

Cellulosin W 


Cellulose  (CuO-ammonia,  HCl) 

'    0  and  ff  Amylan W 

Gelose W  +  acids 

Graminin W 

lunliu 

licvosin 

Levosan  

Sinistrin W 

Triticin W 

Ixvulin  (synanthrose) 

34.  Gums. 

Arabia,  arable  add 

Wood  gum,  xylan  

I   Vegetable  mucilage 

Wine  gum W 

25.  Feclin  Bodies  W,  +,  — 
a6.   Alcohols  and  Acids  of  Un- 
knoit/n  Structure. 

Quebrachol,  C„H„0  C 

Cupreol,  "  •'    "  A 

Cinchol,  "  '■  "  C 

Cholestol,  C„H,gO A 

Cholesterin,  CmH„0 A 

Phytocholesterin,  CmH„0  ■  A 
Isocholesterin,  "  "  "  .  E 
Paracholesterin,  •>  "  i'  .  c 
Caulosterin,  "  "  "  .    C 

Quinovic    acid,     C„H„0„ 

K-salt ff^ 

Quinaethonic  acid,  C„H„0»  U^ 
Atractylic  add,  CmHhS,0|„ 
K-salt W 
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17.  Terpenes,  C„H„. 
I.  /Y«w»tf  (Anstralene +,  Terebentheue  —  )..    / 

Hydrochloride,  C,oHi,HCl A 

Hydrobroinide,  CggH^HBr 'A 

tZ-Dibromide,  Ci^„Br, / 

rf-Nitrcfcrhloride,  CnH„KOCl C 

/-Aldehyde,  C^„0 / 

1.  Camphene A 

/-Hydrochloride,  C,,H„HC1 A 

a.  and'jS^unphcDC  phoaphonic  adds,  C^H,, 
H.PO.-  — A 

3.  fenchene / 

4,  Limonent f 

Hydrochloride,  C„fl„Ha /   . 

Tetrabroinide.  C,,^„Br, c\d 

a.Nitro«)chloride,  C„H„N0C1 c\d 

P-       " C\d 

■-Benzoyl  aitroeochloride, 

C„H^OCI.C,HsO aceticether       \d 

d'fi-Bcnxoyl  nitrosochloride,  . 

C„H|,H0C1.C,H,0  acetic  ether         d 

a-Nitrolpiperidine,  C„H„NO.NCiH„ C  \d 

>NitTOlpiperidine,  Ci(H„NO.NCiH„ C   .1 

«-N)trolanilide.  C,H„.NO.NH.C,H, C  \d 

(J-Nitrolanilide,     C,oH„.NO.NH.C,Hj C  U 

Nitroso-o-nitrolanilide,  C,^„NO.N(NO)C,HjC  rf 
Nitroso-fl-nitrolanilide,  C„H„NO.N(NO)C,H,  C  I 
a-Nitrolbenzylamine,  Ci.Hi.NO.NHC,!!,  ...  C  \d 
"  "  "       hydrochloride  and  nitrate      d 

i/-Liiiiouene-^iiitrolbetizyUiiime-i/-tBTtTate.  ■ 

W+A 

/.  "        /  JV+A  \ 

d-      '        "       /        a^+A  I 


I- 


W-r 


Carvoxime,  Ci^,JIOH, 

from  a-  and  ^tiitrosochloride  A    I 

Benzoylcsrvozime,  C,oH„NO.COC»Hj C  .1 

5.  SylvesiTtne / 

I>ihydrochloride,     hydrobroinide,     tetrabro-        ! 

mide,  nitrolbeniylainine C  \ 

6.  Phellandrme f\d 

Nitrite,  C,,^„N,0,  .-. C  \l 

T.  Isoierpene /  | 

!.  Terpenene /j 

>  IHpeBtetie. 


+ 

(+) 

((-) 

(+) 

+ 

'(-) 
'(+) 

r* 

(+t 

'  1-) 

(  +  ) 

'(-) 

(+) 

'  1-) 

c+) 

t  (.-> 

(+) 

'(-) 

{+) 

(+) 

(  +  1 

J(-) 

(  +  t 

'(-1 

(  +  ) 

i(-) 

(  +  t 

'(-) 

(  +  ) 

(  +  1 

'  C-)! 

'  (+)| 

+ 

+ 

(  +  ) 

i(-) 

(+) 

J(-) 

+ 

+ 

(+) 

'(-> 

(+) 

i(-) 

tr) 

+ 

" 

1 
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CLASSIFICATION  OF   ACTIVE  SUBSTANCES 


9.   Terpinolene  and  tetrabromide / 

Cadiaene,    C|gH„    (and  hydrochloride,    bro- 
mide, iodide) C 

F&tchouline,  Ci,H„ B 

a-  and  ^-Amyrilene,  CigHu B 

TeUaterebenthene,  C„H« / 

Menthene,  C„H„ / 

Meatbonaphtbene,  Cu)H„ f 

aS.  Camphors  and  Derivatives. 

Menaol,C^a„OR A 

Mcnthylamine.  C,^i,NH, / 

"  hydrochloride,    bromide, 

iodide W 

Ponnyl,  acetyl,  propionyl,  butyryl  menthyl- 

/-Menthylestera    of    benioic,    succinic    and 

phtholic  adds B 

/'Menthylcarbonate,  (Ci,Hu),CO, B 

/-Meiithylurethaiie,C„H„O.CO.NH, C 

Ilfenthone,  C,oH„0 / 

Menthoneoxiine,  CMH^.NOHand  hydro- 
chloride    A 

Iso-Z-meathoneoxime,  C„H„NOH A 

Menthonitrilc,  C,H„CNC/) A 

Terfdne,  C„H„(OH),  and  hydrate  (  +  H,Oj.  / 

Terpineol,  CioHi,(OH) / 

Cima;/ (eucalyptol,  cajeputol],  CitH„0 / 

''Bomeol    (a-catnphol),    CioH„OH,     fiomeo- 

camphor -f,  valerian  camphoi— A 

Ethylbomeol,  C„HitOC,H, / 

Bomylchloride,  C„,H„C1,  boraylamine, 

C„H„NH, A 

Bamyl  acetate,  benzoate,  neutral  and  add  inc- 
dnate,  neutral  and  add  phthalate,  carbon- 
ate    A 

Bomyl  phenylurethane (toluene) 

Chloral  bomylate(C„Hi,0)(H)C(OH)(CCI,)  >  ^ 

BTOtnal  bomylate J 

^Bomeol  O-camphol),  isocomphol,  fromi^-and 

/-camphor A 

Pinol,  sobrerone,  C|,Hi,0 / 

Pinol  hydrate,  aobrerol,  CioH„O.H.OH A 

CampAor.Ci^uO,  laurel  camphor  +,  matrica- 

ria  camphor— , A 


+ 
rf(+) 

rf(+) 

di.+) 


d(+) 

rf{-) 

d(.+) 


M-) 


I  (-) 
i  i-) 
I  (-) 

'  (-) 
I  (-) 
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DerivaHves  from  d-  and  l-eainphor: 

Camphoroxime,  C,(,H,,NOH A 

Camphoroxime  hydrochloride,  C,^[(NOH. 

HCl A 

o-C«nphor  sulphochloride,  C,oHuOSO,Cl---  C 
Benzalcatnphor,    C,oH,iO.C,H,;    benzylcam- 

phor,  C^„O.C,H, A 

Derivatives  of  d-eatHphor: 
•-Nitrocamphor,  C„H„NO, B,  A 

SalU W,A 

(*-Nitrocainpbor,  C„H„NO, A 

B 

•-Chloroitrocaniphor,  CuHuClONO, A 

(t-        "  "  "  "     A 

Bromttitrocatuphor,  C„H„BrONO, A 

•-Nitrosocamphor,  C,^[,O.NO B 

a-  and  f*-Mono-  and  dichlorcamphor,  trichlor- 

camphor  C 

a-  and '((-  Bromcamphor,  C,oHisBrO A 

ct.   and  ^Chlorbromcamphor,    C^i.CIBrO. 

lod  camphor,  C,aHu,IO C 

Camphor  Bulphonic  acid,  C„H,iO.HSO,  ..■■  W 
Camphor' aulphonamide,  CioH„O.SO,.NH,- ■  C 
a-Cbl«rcamphor  anlphoaic  add,   C,aHuC10. 

HSO,, W 

Salta W 

o-Ctalorcamphor     sulphonchloride,      C,^„ 

C10,S0,C1  C,A 

o-Chlorcampbor    aulphonamide,    C,aH„C10. 

SO,NH, A 

a-  and  ^Bromcamphor  anlphonic    acid    and 

■alts A 

o-Bromcampborsulphonchlorideand  amide  C  A 
Cyancamphor,  CmHigOCN,  cyanmethyl,  ethyl, 

propyl  and  ben^l  camphor B 

Methyl  camphor, C,^u.OCH,  and  ethyl  cam- 
phor   A 

Compounds  of  camphor  with  chloral,  chloral- 
hydrate  and  chloral  alcoholate A 

Compoands  of  camphor  with  phenol,  o-andA- 

naphthol,  reaordnol,  salicylic  add A 

Camphinic  add,  C,dH,,0„  campholic   add, 

CuHuOi  and  cyancampholic  add A 

Oxycamphocarbaminic    add,     C,oH,|O.NH,. 

COOH A 

Uethyl     hydroxycamphocarboxylic        add, 

CuH„0,.CH,.COOH A 


I  f+1 
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CLASSIFICATION  OF  ACTIVE  SUBSTANCES 


Cafnphorie  acids,  C„H„0„  d  from  laurel  cam- 
phor, /  from  matricsrio  camphor A 

Derivatives  of  d-campkorie  acid: 

Camphoric  add  salts  (»';.«»'*'■(/) 

Camphoryl  chloride,  C,^„0,C1, / 

diamide,  imide C 

Catnphoryl  anhydride,  C,|,H„0, B,  C 

Isocamphoric  add,  C,i,Hi,Oi A 

Esters  of  the  /-acid / 

Isocamphoric  acid,  anhydride B 

Camphocarboiyhc   add,    C,^uO.COOH   = 

C,iH„0, A 

Camphocarboxylic   add  esters  and  methyl- 

camphocarbosylic  add  esters / 

Ozycampbocarboxylic  add,    C„H,gOi,    and 

eaters A 

Cyancempholic  add,  C„n„0,.CN,  and  oxy- 

camphocarbaminic  acid A 

Camphoronic  add,  C,H„0, W 

FeHchwte.  C„H„  O A 

Fenchyl  alcohol  (fenchol),  C,^i,OH A 

Fenchoue  oximc,C,oH„.NOH.  A 

Derivatives  of  fenchone  ozime: 

PenchoDC  nitrile,  CmHuN A 

Fenchylamine.  C,oHi,NH, A 

Bcnzylidene  fenchylamiae A 

Pormyl,    acetyl,    propionyl,   bntyryl  fen- 
chylamiae       C 

O-   and    ^-Oxy-  and   methoxybenzylidene 

fenchylamine C 

PuUxone,  C,„H„0 / 

Pulegone  hydrobromide,  C,aH,,O.HBr A 

Pulegone  oiime,^  CnjHijNOH,    and  hydro- 
chloride    A 

Thujone,  Tanacetone,  C^^H^O / 

CarvaC.  C,oH„0 / 

Hydn^en  sulphide  caivol,  CioHhO.HjS C 

Dihydrocarveol,  C|bH,bO / 

Dihydrocarvone,    C,„HnO,  /,   and  dibydro- 

carvoaime,  C„H,^OH (?) 

Eucatvol,  CioH„0 / 

1  Canaccol. 


i(+) 

I 

+ 

- 

'  (+) 

i(-) 

<<(+) 

'  (-) 

<((+) 

i(+) 

+ 

'  (+) 
'  1+) 

i(-) 

+ 

i(-) 

+ 
+ 

'  (+) 

i(-) 
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Aliphatic  Camphors  and  Terpenes. 
Licareol   (Aurautiol,   lavendol,   nerolol,   lina-         j 
lool).     C,oH„0,     [(CH,  ^  C.CH,— CH,—         I 

CH  =  CH)(H)C(CH,)(CH,.CH,.Oa))...  / 

,   farianrfn"/ (rf  licareol)  C„H„0 /i     + 

*i«/»<w;(dtronellol)  C„H„0 /       +' 

fi/ra/,  C„H„0 /  I 

/<)«>«,  C„H„0 /  I 

/row.  Ci,H„0 /       + 

07roiw//fl/,  CioH„0 /       + 

ag.  Ethereal  Oils.    Essential  Oils. 


+ 

- 

+  an(l  — 

AngeUca               Oil 

Asafoetida             Oil 

Andropc^^u 

Oil 

BmU 

Carrot 

Cajeput 

Bergamot                  " 

Copaiba 

Cedarwood 

Betel 

Cubeb 

Bucalyptus 

Cakmas 

Curled  mint            ' ' 

Fir  needle 

Caraway                    " 

Blemi                        '* 

Sandalwood 

'* 

Cardamom 

Frankincense 

Turpentine 

" 

Cucanlta 

Geranium 

Celery 

Ginger 

Gurjun  balsam       " 

Chekenleaf 

Hemlock 

Coriander 

Hemp 

Costni 

Juniper 

Dill 

Koeepine 

Fennel 

Lavender                " 

Lemon 

UltK 

Onion                      " 
Parsley 

Hace 

Rose 

Marjoram 
Mandarin 

Rue 
Silver  fir 

Mastic 

Storax 

Mwcat 

Tanay                        " 

Myrtle 

Thuja 

Orange 

Thyme 

Oai^bloMOta       •■ 

Wonnseed 

I^a-coto  bark 

Ylang-ylang 

Kie  needle            " 

Mej. 

Savin 

Sauafraa 

SiAe 

Slar  anise 

'  Prom  liemreol  aceUte, 

melliv  oil  or  dtronella  oi[. 

i,  Google 
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CLASSIFICATION   OF   ACTIVE   SUBSTANCES 


30.  Resin  Acids. 

DextrapimBric  acid,  C^Hg^O, 

Podocarpic  acid.  C„H„0, A 

a-  and  A-Amyrin,  CmH^O A 

Sylvic  acid,  C,aH„0 

Guaiacic  acid,  CmH^O, A 

Elemi  acid,  C„H„0, A 

Abietic  add,  C„H«0, A 

31.  Aromatic  Amines. 
Diphenylethylenediamine       (NH,){C4H5)(H) 

C-C(H)(CH,)(NH,) i 

a-Tetrabydronaphthylatnine   hydrochloride- ■-   I 
1-5 — Tetrahydronaphthylenediamine      hydro- 
chloride   IT  I     -i- 

3*.  Alkaloids, 
a.  Alkaloids,  of  which  Several  Optical  Modifica- 
tions are  Knovra,  and  Related  Bodies. 
o-Methylpiperidine  (a-pipecolinel.C,Hi„NCH,   /        -r- 
P-Methylpiperidine  (^-pipeeoline),  C(H„NCHj   /       + 

n-Tctrahydroquinaldine,  CioH,iN -!- 

o-Ethylpiperidine,  CjH|oNC,H„ /       + 

a-Propylpiperidine,  -    «-conine,       CsH,„NC,H, 

(natural  conine,  -^  ) /       + 

IsoconiDC  from  +  Conine  (?) /       + 

Conhydrine  (conydrine)  and  pseudoconhy- 

drine.  C,Hi,NO /       -i 

Couiceine,  CtH,jN(ii-  fl-  and  7'fonns    in- 
active) d-totta y 

Coniceine,  CgHuN  t-form /        + 

Paraconine,  CgHuN  (isopropylpiperidine)  ■    / 

o-Isobutyl-piperidinc,  CjH,oNCjH, / 

Ecgonine,  C.H.iNO,,  hydrochloride W        + 

Eaters  of  ecgonine A  +  IV   d  {  + 

Cinnamyt-ecgonine    methyl     ester    (C,H,.         | 

C,H„O.CH,,NOi),  hydrochloride Md  {-t 

Benzoyl-ecgonine   methyl   ester   (cocaine),         I 

C„H„NO, Cjrf(-i-) 

Anbydro-ecgonine,  C(H„NO,  from  -f  and  — 

ecgonine (f   d  (  — 

Ecgoninie  acid,  C7H„NO„  from  -)-  aiid  — 

ecgonine Jf '  rf  (  - 

Tropinic  acid,   CbH„NO,,  from  -^  and  — 

ecgonine U'  \d  (-t) 

Atropine,  C„Hi,NO, A        + 

Hyoscyamine,  C„H„NO, A  \ 
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PrndohyoscyamiBe,  C„H„NO, A 

Hyosdne.  C„H„NO, A 

Tropine,  CiHitNO, A 

6.  Alkaloids,  of  which  Onlj  One  Optical  Modification  is  Known. 

Nkotine,  C„H„N, /:  —      I 

Salts W  '      +      [  1 

Soiid  Alkaloids. 
The  direction  of  rotation  is  given  for  the  free  bases,   dissolved 


Alkaloids  of  Cinehona  Bark. 


Ptiidne,  CrtHnN.O 

Cincbotenine,         Ci,HmN,0, 
Cuchotenicine.  " 

Qnchotenidine,  ' ' 

Cinchoiiine,  C„H„N,0 

^«Dd  ^^nchonine,      " 

Benioylcinchonine,    " 
■-Iwcinclionine,  \         ,, 

Cinchoniline,    * 
^-Uodnchouine,  I  ,, 

Ciachonigine,  i 
Apodncbonine,  " 

Diapodnchonine,  " 

laoapodnchonine,         " 
Apouociuchonine,  " 


PseadociDchoni  ne, 
CinchoDifine,                   ' 
Qnchonidne, 
WoBchonine, 
Ciochonidiiie 
P-and7-ciochomdine,  ' 
Apodnchonidine, 
Honocinchon  idine, 
Apoquinamine, 
CiDcholenponic  acid, 
C.H„NO. 


»■  and  3-Oiycinchonine,  ■ . . . 
C„H„N,0, 

Apoqninidine, 
Apoqainine, 


31    -i 


Cupreine,  C„H„N,0, 

Chitenine,  C,H„N,0, 

CiQchonamine,     C„H„N,0 
Cincboline,  " 

Hydrocinchonldine,      " 

Quinamine,  C^H„N,0, 

Conquiaamine,  " 
Quinomtcioe,  " 
Quinamidine,  " 
Geissospermine,  " 


Quinidine,  Ch,H„N,0,-.. 

Quinicine, 

Quinine, 

Acetyl-  and  propionylquin 
Nitrocampborquinine  ■  ■  ■ 


Hydrocoiiiqi)tnine,CnHMN,0, 
Hydroquinicine,  " 

Hydroquinine,  " 

Chairamine,         C„HmN,0, 

Concbairamine,  ■' 

ChaiTamidine,  " 

Conchairamidine,         ' ' 

Cusconine,  CmH„N,0, 

ConcuBconine,  " 
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Alkaloids  of  Opiu 


Morphine,  C„H,^0, 

Codeine,  C„H„NO, 

Methocodeine,  C„H„NO,- ■ 
PKudomorphine,  C„H„N,0,  ! 

TheUine,  C„H„NO, 

Narcotioe,  C^H^NO, 

Alkaloids  of 
SHychnine,  C„H„N,0,  .- 
Chlorstiych  nine, 

C„H„C1N,0, 

Other 

Aconine,  C|,H(,NO„ 

Aconitine,  CnHuNO^ 

Isoaconitine,  aapelline, 

C„H„NOi, 

Lycacouitine,    C„HuN,0,--- 

Argiuioe,  C,H„N,0, 

Bulbocapnine,  C„H^N,0,  (?) 

Corydaline,  C„H„NO, 

Oxyacanthine,  C„H„NO,  -  •  • 
Pelletierine.  CgHiiNO... 
Pilocarpine,  CnH„N,0,. 
Cuebrachine,  C„H«N,0, 
HjroBcyamine,  Ci,HaNO,. ■  ■  - 
Fseudohyoscy  amine, 

C„H„NO, 

Hyosdne.  C„H„NO, 

Aspidospermine,  C„H„N,0, 
Aepidoeperm  atine, 

C„H^,0, 

Colchicine,  C„H„NO, 


Laudanodne,  C„H„NO,  ■■■ 

Laudanine,  CnH^NO, 

Cryptopine,  CnH„NO, 

Papaverine,  CJ,H„NO, 

Norceine,  CuH„NO, 

Pseudonarceine,  C^HnNOj* 

StrychHos  Species. 

—  I  Brucine,  C„HmN,0, 


Alkaloids. 

Bchitamine  (Ditain' 


:i:i 


C„H.N.O. 

Hydrastine.  C„H„NO,- .  ■  ■  - 

Imperialine,  C„H„NO,(?).- 

Hydronicotine,  CuHi.N,  -  ■ . 

Paytine.  C,iH„N,0 

Sparteine,  C,jH„N, 

Aribine.  CnH^N, 

Berberine,  C„H„NO, 

I  Chelerythrine,   C„H,sNO.-- 

I  Cevadine,  C„H„NO, 

I  Delphininc.  C„H„NO, 

Delphinoidine,  C„H„N,0,  ■  ■ 
I  Hydraatinine,C„Hi,NO,... 

Hethy  Ihy  drastine , 
i         C„H„NO, 

Piperine,  C„H„NO, 

Staphisagrine,  CnHgNOs  ■  ■ 
,  Cytisine  (Sopborine), 
j        C„H„N,0 


Apiin,  CnH„0„    . 
a-  and  ^Chinovin, 

C«,H„0,(?) A 

Coriamyrtin,  C^Hj,0|o A 

Amygdalin,  C„H„NO| B' 

Coniferin,   C„H„08   W 

Glycovanillin,CnH„0, W 

Convallamarin,  C„H„Oi,   ■■.  A 
Glucoside  from  ivy  leaves, 

C„HnO„ A 


I 


33.  Glucotides. 

+.iHelicin,  C,sH„0, , 

'  Hesperidin,  C„H„Oi,   

-j-  Naringin  (Aurantin), 

-r  C„H^O„ 

—  Phloridiin,  C,iH„0,»    

—  |populin.  (^H„Os  

—  Salicin,  C„H„0,    

—  Tetrabutyrylsaponin, 
Ci,H„Oi,{C,H,0), 

—  The  vet  in,  CnHgjO,,   Co- 


mpounds with  other  a 
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34.   Bitter  Principles  (Santonin  Group),  Coloring-Matters 
and  Unclassified  Compounds. 


Santonin  Group. 


SantODjl  bromide, 

C„H„0,Br C 

Santonyl  iodide,  C,sHi,0,I  C 
;  Farasantonic  acid  (and  M- 

lere).  CijH^O, C 

MetaaantODic  acid , 

C|,H„0, C 

Dehjd  roptaotosan  tonic 

acid,C„H„0. A 

Photosantonic  acid. 

C,(H„0, A,  C 

a.£thylphotosaiitonat«  ...   A 

?- A 

Isophotoeaatonic  add, 

C„H„0, A 

Hydrosantonic  acid, 

C„HnO, A 


Santonin,  CiiHuO, C,  A 

t-  and  ^Metasantonin, 

C,sH„0, A 

Santonide,  CuH„0, C,  A 

Fmsantouide,  CuH,gO, C 

Uctasantonide,  C„M„0,  ■■  C 
SantonoQsacid  (and  esters), 

CiiH»0, A 

iKwaotonoua  add  (and  es- 

lera),  C,iH„0„ A 

Diauitonons  add 

(C.,H„0,), A 

SantoDinic  acid  {and  salts) 

C|jH,0, A 

Santooic  add  (and  esters), 

C„H,04 C 

StDtonyl  chloride. 

CuH„0,Cl C 


EeUcerin,  C„HbO, C,  E 

Ediitin,  C„Hs,0, C,E 

Echitein,  C,,H„0, C,  E  j 

Echiretin,  i^H^O, E 

Eophorbon.  C,jH„0 C\ 

Ltctocerin,  C„H„0,  (?).•■  E\ 
Ijctncol.  C„H„0 E 


Quassiin,  C„H„0„(?)  - .  -  -     C 

Asebotoiin,  C„H„0„(?)..     C 

W,  A 

Picrotoiin,  C„H„Oj A 

Erythroceotaurin,  C„H„0,  A 
Ostnithin  (C„Hi,0,)-  -•■■  ^ 
Hematoxylin,  CuH„0( -- ■   A 


CboUnic  add.  C„H„0, A\ 

Cholalicadd  (and  salts  and        | 

tstera),  C„Hi,Oi A  , 

I>cai>xf  cholic  add 

bDcholanicadd,  CuH„Ot.--  A 
Dcbydcocholic  add,  C^HuO,  A  I 

Kliinic  add,  C„HMOg A 

Cljcocholic   add,  C»H„NO, 

and  Na  salt A 


I  B-and^-HyoKlycocholicadd, 

CmHoNO,.  Nasalt ^ 

I  a-and^-Myogljcoctiolicadd, 

CbH^jNOb,  Na  salt W    ; 

Taurocholic  add, 

CmH^NSO,  and  Na  salt.  W  - 
Litbobilic  add,  CmHhO|  ■ .  ■ 
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36.  Pt^Uid  Substances. 


E^b^t 


«'\ 

Serum  albumin W\ 

CaseiD,  H'{  +  HCl  orNaOH)  1 

Semm  globaliQ  ■  NaCl  sol  | 

Lactalbiunin W, 

Glutin W\ 

Chonarin W -{  NaOH  \ 

HemielBStin W'- 

Paralbumin W  +  NaOH 

Mycoprotein W-\-  NaOH  I 


Syntonin W -\-  HCl  L 

j  Propeptone W  \- 

I  FrotelbuinoEe W  \- 

\  DeutcToalbnmose W  ■- 

Heteroalbnmose-...  fr+ NaCl  - 

I  Fibrin  peptone W  j- 

!  Elastin  peptooe W  \- 

Vegetable  peptone W  '■- 

Fibrinc^en W -(- NaCl   - 


37.  Derivatives  of  Asymmetric  Nitrogen. 
Methylethylpropylisobutylammonium  chloride,  N(CH,)(CHj) 

(C.H,)(C,H,)C1 W 

Compounda  of  the  chloride  with  PtCI,  and  AuCl, IT' 

Acetic  acid  salt  of  the  base f^i 

Sulphuric  add  salt  of  the  base w\ 

B-Beniylphenylallylniethyl-i/-cainphorsiilphonate,   C,H(.CH,.N 

(CH,){C,Hi)CB,.SO,C„H„0 Wl 

Iqdide,  C.Hj.CH,— N(C,Hs)(CHjUCH,)I {"^"*th^  i" 

Bromide,  C,H,.CH,~N(CH,)(C,H,){CH,}Br ^. 

38.  Derivatives  of  Asymmetric  Sttlphur. 

rf-Methylethylthetine  rf-camphor  sulphonate W'  -f-  1 

if-Methylethylt)ietine  i/-brom  camphor  sulphonate   U  '  +  j 

ff-Metbylethylthetine  platinichloride (f  +  | 


As  the  table  shows,  a  great  many  active  bodies  are  known, 
and  mainly  from  the  animal  or  vegetable  organism,  which 
have  been  found  only  in  the  one  form,  either  right  or  left 
rotating.  On  the  other  hand,  of  the  synthetically  prepared 
active  bodies,  the  constitution  of  which  has  been  established, 
the  greater  number  are  already  known  in  the  two  active  modi- 
fications, and  also  in  the  racemic  form.  An  enumeration  of 
the  substances  given  in  the  tables  shows  this  result : 

Right  rotating  only 386  \ 

Lett  rotating  only 137  [   615 

Right  and  left  rotating loa ) 

Racemic  forms 73 

If  the  salts  and  esters  of  the  active  acids  and  bases,  which 
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were  not  included,  be  counted  in,  the  number  of  active  bodies 
known  at  the  present  time  [1898]  will  be  over  700.  At  the 
time  of  the  appearance  of  the  first  edition  of  this  book,  1879, 
the  number  was  about  300,' 

On  the  relation  of  crystalline  form  to  direction  of  rotation  of 
bodies  of  these  groups  consult  §  12. 


m.     NATVRE  OF  THE  ROTATUTG  POWER 

g.  Dlitiiictioa  between  Crystal  Rotation  and  Liquid  RaUtlon — 
Rotation  of  Vapors — Molecular  Rotation. — The  fact  that  bodies  of 
the  first  dass  exhibit  rotating  power  in  the  crystalline  con- 
dition only,  and  lose  this  power  completely  when  brought  into 
solution,  shows  that  the  cause  of  the  rotation  must  depend  on 
the  crystalline  structure;  that  is,  on  a  definite  arrangement  of 
molecular  groups  (crystal  molecules).  In  fusing  or  dissolving 
the  body,  this  is  destroyed,  and  the  optical  activity  disappears. 
The  phenomenon  is  here,  therefore,  a  purely  physical  one. 

Substances  of  the  second  and  third  classes,  on  the  contrary, 
rotate  in  the  liquid  condition.  It  is  probably  true  of  bodies  in 
this  condition  that  the  smallest  amount  of  substance  acting  as 
a  unit,  does  not  consist  in  single  chemical  molecules,  but  in 
molecular  aggregations.  There  are  grounds  for  believing  that, 
at  least  in  concentrated  solutions  of  a  solid  body  in  a  liquid, 
the  soHd  is  not  completely  separated  into  single  molecules  or 
further  into  its  ions,  but  that  molecular  groups  or  aggregations 
exist.  If  then,  a  liquid  is  found  to  possess  rotating  power  it  is 
conceivable  that  the  origin  of  this,  as  in  the  case  of  crystals, 
should  be  found  in  a  definite  structure  of  these  molecular 
groups.  In  this  event,  the  phenomenon  would  fall  in  the  field 
of  physics. 

If  the  cause  just  suggested  is  sufficient,  it  follows  that  the 
rotating  power  of  an  active  substance  must  disappear  as  soon  as 
the  same  is  decomposed  into  single  molecules  ;  that  is,  as  soon 
as  it  is  brought  into  the  condition  of  a  true  vapor.  This  import- 
ant experiment  was  undertaken  first  by  Biot'  in  the  year  1817. 
He  allowed  turpentine  vapor  to  pass  through  a  metallic  tube 

'  since  the  abore  mi  vrittiD  nearly  loo  new  active  compounda.  inBinly  esten 
(Dd  tsmplei  subditiilioii  producu.  bave  been  added  to  the  list.   Tr.  (1900). 
'  Biot :  Mem.  del" Add.,  a,  114. 
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30  meters  in  len^h,  and  dosed  at  both  ends  with  glass  plates, 
and  observed  that  it  possessed  the  power  to  produce  rotation  in 
tte  polarized  ray.  Exact  measurements  could  not  be  made  as 
the  vapor  suddenly  became  inflamed  and  destroyed  the 
apparatus.  It  was  not  until  1864  that  the  experiment  was 
repeated,  and  by  Gernez,' who,  by  the  aid  of  excellent  instru- 
ments, determined  the  rotation  of  a  number  of  active  liquids 
with  increasing  temperature  and  finally  in  the  state  of  vapor. 
The  substances  tested  were  sweet  orange  oil  (  +  ),  bitter 
orange  oil  ( + )  1  turpentijie  oil  ( — ) ,  and  camphor  ( + ) .  In 
all  cases  the  specific  rotation,  [a]  (that  is  the  rotation  cal- 
culated for  unit  density  and  unit  length  of  active  layer), 
decreased  with  increase  of  temperature,  and  finally  when  the 
vapor  was  examined  it  was  found  that  the  specific  rotation  had 
decreased  to  an  extent,  corresponding  to  the  increase  in 
temperature.  In  illustration  of  this,  the  following  numbers 
obtained  from  oil  of  turpentine  and  camphor  are  given  : 

I        Density      I    Obwrved  iLength  of  U.e'lS!^^ 

State  or  aggregation.    iTempera-     referred    to    aiiBle   of  lobaervation,™"™ 

I     ture.  water.  rotation,    |tubea  in  ded-       ^--,- 

Turpentinc  oil  (left  rotating). 

If  11'  !  0.8713    I  15.97°  I  0.5018  !  36-53 

Liquid !    ^'    1    0.7996  14.47      I      0.50^15        36.04 

!ll54'^     ■     0.7505         I     13-50°  0.50137        35.81 

Vapor I     168*     .    0.003987    I      5.76'^     I    40.61  I    35.49 

Observed  vapor  density  at  168°  ;- 4.981 . 

Theoretical  vapor  density.  ■  ■■  ^4.700. 

Camphor  (Hght  rotating). 

Fused I    ao4°    1    0.812         I    31.46°  o-S509     ■     7o-33 

Vapor I    120°    I    0.003843    ]     10.98°        40.63        1     70.31 

Observed  vapor  deiiBity  at  J2o°  ^  5369. 

Tbeoretical  vapor  density    .-•-   =5.353. 

The  density  of  the  vapor  at  the  temperature  of  the  experi- 
ments, is,  as  is  readily  seen,  very  nearly  the  same  as  the  theo- 
retical density,  and  it  follows  from  this  that  single  molecules, 
mainly,  and  not  molecular  aggregations,  must  have  acted  on 
the     polarized    ray."    As,     moreover,    the    specific  rotation 

1  Gemei:  Ann.  acient.  de  I'Ecole  norm,  snp.,  i,  i. 

1  Ph.  A.  Guye  and  P.  do  AmanI  have  recently  observed  (Arch.  ac.  phys,  de 
Genive  [3],  33.  409,  513 ;  Wied.  Beibl.  1895,  791,  894)  asrecment  in  the  ipeclfic  rotation 
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remains  undiminished,  the  optical  activity  must  be  a  property 
inherent  in  the  molecule  and  must  have  its  origin  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  atoms  in  the  same.  The  phenomenon,  therefore, 
beUmgs  in  the  domain  of  chemistry. 

The  optical  activity  of  crystals  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
liquids  on  the  other,  are,  accordingly,  two  quite  distinct 
phenomena,  and  to  indicate  that  the  latter  resides  in  the 
individual  molecule,  Biot  gave  to  it  the  name  molecular 
rotation . 

But  this  tenn  has  already  been  applied,  as  mentioned  in  g  3, 

to  the  product  of  the  specific  rotation  by  the  molecular  weight ; 

M 
that  is,  the  quantity  [M]  —  —  [a] .     To  avoid  confusion  it 

may  be  better  in  the  latter  case  to  use  with  the  term,  molecular 
rotation,  the  symbol  [M]. 

10.  The  Optical  Theory  of  Clrcoltr  Polarization  in  Quarti  was  first 
enunciated  by  Fresnel.'  This  theory  assumes  that  parallel 
to  the  principal  axis  in  quartz  a  peculiar  kind  of  double 
refraction  takes  place,  and  of  such  9  character  that  a  linearly 
polarized  entering  ray  is  decomposed  into  two  rays  which 
move  forward  in  helical  paths,  one  being  inclined  toward  the 
left  and  the  other  toward  the  right.  On  leaving  the  crystal 
these  circularly  polarized  fays  unite  to  form  again  a  linearly 
polarized  ray,  but  if  they  had  moved  through  the  crystal 
medium  with  unequal  velocities,  it  would  follow  that  the  new 
plane  of  oscillation  would  be  different  from  that  of  the  enter- 
ing ray.  It  would  be  turned  in  the  dock-hand  direction,  that 
is,  to  the  right,  when  the  polarized  ray  deviated  in  the  same 
direction  moved  with  a  greater  velocity  than  the  other,  and 
vice  versa.  The  existence  of  these  two  rays  in  quartz  was  first 
shown  experimentally  by  Fresnel,  and  later  by  Stefan,'  and 
also  by  Dove,'  who  found  that  they  are  absorbed  by  colored 
quartz   (amethyst)    in  unequal  proportions.     The   theory  of 

of  ■  number  olBinyl  deriTstiTM  In  tbe  llqnid  and  npoi  condition.  An  exception 
noted  Hut  valeraldeh^  aa  vapor,  lotatea  only  about  half  aa  much  as  It  doea  as  a 
liquid  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  chemical  cbange  or  ractmitation  wbich  take* 
place  by  dun^  of  temperature  in  IhU  substance. 
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circular  polarization  has  received  a  very  fall  mathematical 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  many  physicists,  and  for  this 
reference  must  be  made  to  other  works.' 

la  regard  to  the  structure,  which  a  crystalline  medium  must 
have  in  order  that  it  may  effect  a  rotation  of  the  plane  of 
polarizatioa,  the  theory  assumes  an  uaeven  condensatioa  of  ■ 
the  ether  around  the  molecules  of  the  body,  and  to  snch  an 
exteat  that  this  can  aot  be  considered  as  iafinitesimally  small 
as  compared  with  the  wave  leagth  of  the  transmitted  light. 
This  naturally  depends  oa  a  definite  molecular  structure  of  the 
substance.  The  coaaection  of  direction  of  rotation  in  active 
crystals  with  the  existence  of  right  or  left  hemihedral  planes 
has  led  to  the  hypothesis,  that  in  these  crystals  the  particles 
are  arranged  with  reference  to  each  other  ia  the  form  of  a 
right-  or  left-handed  screw  (spiral  stair  form).  This  view 
expressed  by  Pasteur,"  Rammelsberg,'  and  others,  has  received 
a  great  degree  of  probability  through  an  experiment  first  tried 
by  Reusch,'  and  later  followed  up  by  Sohncke."  If  a  number 
of  thin  plates  of  optically  biaxial  mica  (12  to  36)  are  so  placed, 
one  on  top  of  the  other,  that  the  principal  axis  of  each  one 
makes  always  the  same  angle  (45°.  60°,  90°  or  120°)  with 
the  preceding  oae,  a  column  is  produced  which,  like  an  active 
crystal,  has  the  power  of  rotating  the  plane  of  transmitted 
polarized  light,  and  either  to  the  right  or  left  as  opposed  to  the 
direction  of  the  twist  in  the  column  of  plates.  The  optical 
behavior  of  such  mica  combinations'  has  been  thoroughly 
studied  by  Sohucke  who  found  that  by  sufficiently  diminishing 
the  thickness  of  the  mica  plates,  a  combination  is  secured, 
the  rotating  power  of  which  follows  exactly  the  laws  that  hold 
for  active  crystals ;  that  is,  the  amount  of  rotation  is  pro- 
portional to  the  leagth  of  the  column,  and  nearly  proportional 
inversely  to  the  square  of  the  wave  length.'  Based  on  atheory 
of  crystal  structure  developed  by  himself,  Sohncke  has  further 

>  Sec  WInkclmsnn:  "Hindbuch  d.  Physik.."  Brealeu.  1894.  Vol.  II,  part  1.  ptgt 
■fit  i  Ketttler :  "Theorettache  Optlt.."  Bniun»chweig,  1685  ;  Verdd:  "Lefoiu  d'Optlque 
physEque." 

'  P«sleur :  Consult  {  la. 

'  Rammeliberg :  Ber.  d.  chcm.  Gel.,  3.  ji, 

<  Reusch  :  PogR.  Ann.,  138,618. 

'  Sohncke  ;  Ibid..  Supplement,  S,  16. 

•  These  columns  may  be  obtained  rrom  Stecg  and  Renter  in  Hombntg. 

'  L.  Sohncke  ;  "  Theory  of  Crystal  Structure."    Leipiig,  1B79. 
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shown'  that  not  only  in  the  trapezohedral-tetartohedral  group 
of  the  hexagonal  system,  but  also  in  others  of  the  hexagonal 
and  of  the  tetragonal  and  regular  systems,  a  certain  spiral- 
stair  arrangement  of  the  crystal  particles  can  exist  which  is 
accompanied  by  rotation  of  the  plane  of  polarization  (See  S  5). 
By  means  of  mica  plates  of  different  thicknesses,  arranged  one 
upon  the  other  with  the  axes  inclined  at  different  angles,  it  is 
possible  to  imitate  the  right-  and  left-handed  forms  of  such 
active  structures,  A  conception  very  similar  to  that  of 
Sotmcke,  as  to  the  cause  of  crystal  rotation  has  been  developed 
by  Mallard  ;'  Wyrouboff  also  assumes  the  building  up  of 
layers  of  biaxial  plates.' 

n.  Optical  Constitntion  of  Active  Liquid  Substances. — For  a  given 
thickness  of  layer,    active  liquids  possess  the  same  rotating 
power  in   all   directions  ;   they  exhibit,    therefore,  the  same 
behavior  observed  in   active  regular  crystals.     The  property 
of  circular  double  refraction  is  inherent  in  the  latter,  and  if 
the  analogy  with  active  liquids  is  complete,  the  same  property 
should  be  expected  in  these  also.  This  question  was  definitely 
decided,  after  Dove'  in  i860  had  made  some  unsuc- 
cessful experiments,  by  E.  V.  Fleischl'in'1884,  and 
according  to  the  method  of  Fresnel,  who  determined 
the  double  refrac;tiou  of  quartz  in  thedirectionof  its 
principal  axis  by  the  aid  of  a  combination  of  right- 
and  left-rotating  quartz  prisms,*      The    apparatus 
used  by  v.  Fleischl  consisted  of  a  glass  trough  in  the 
shape  of  a  p'arallelopipedon,  543  mm.  long,  and  20 
mm.  wide,   open  above,  and  divided  by  means  of 
glass   plates   set  diagonally  into  20  hollow  prisms, 
with  refractive  angles  of  120°,  and  two  end  prisms 
with  angles  of  60°.     Fig.  3  gives  a  shortened  illus- 
tration of  the  arrangement.     The  22  compartments 
were  filled  alternately  with  right-  and  left-rotating        •"'*  '■ 

1  ZtKhr.  fUr  Kiyatnllos.,  19,  S29 ;  13,  114  ;  14,  416. 
1  TraitC  de  CriMalloK.  >.  313  I1BS4I. 

■Wyrouboff:  Ann.  ehim.  phy«.  (S|,  8,  340;  Soar,  dt.  Phyeik.  (ij.  a,  358(1686); 
BdIL  Soc.  Min.,  13.  >i;  I1S9D). 
'  Dove  ;  Pogg.  Ann,,  no,  19a. 

'  E.  V.  Fleiscbl:  Wiener  SlUangsber.,  go,  II,  178  118^4):  alw  Wied.  Ann.,  34,  11;. 
*  See  the  tezt-boolu  of  phjisic*. 
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substances,  which,  by  proper  dilution  had  been  brought  to  p 
exactly  the  same  refractive  indices.  In  a  firstseriesof  experi- 
ments, solutions  of  saccharose  and  levulose  were  used,  and  in  a 
second  series,  right  orange-peel  oil  and  left  turpentine  oil. 
When  now  a  ray  of  light  from  a  verj-  fine  opening  (pin-bole) 
was  passed  through  this  system  of  prisms  and  examined  by  a 
reading  telescope,  two  bright  spots  instead  of  one,  were  seen 
at  the  other  end.  If  now  the  decomposition  of  the  original 
light  (ordinary  or  plane  polarized)  had  followed  as  in  the 
Fresnel  experiment,  the  two  emerging  rays  must  be  found 
circularly  polarized,  and  in  opposite  directions.  It  was,  in 
fact,  shown  by  a  well  known  method,  employing  a  quarter  wave 
length  mica  plate  and  rotating  nicol,  that  the  two  rays  had 
been  transformed  into  two  linear  polarized  rays  with  planes  at 
right  angles  to  each  other.  In  two  positions  of  the  nicol,  90" 
apart,  first  one  and  then  the  other  of  the  bright  spots  dis- 
appeared. 

It  is  therefore  apparent,  through  these  experiments,  that  the 
optical  cause  of  activity,  that  is  to  say,  the  manner  of  the 
wave  motion  of  the  ether,  must  be  the  same  for  liquids  as  for 
isotropic  crystals.  In  all  directions  in  both  media,  two  waves 
are  propagated,  which  are  circularly  polarized  in  opposite 
directions,  and  which  move  forward  with  unequal  velocities. 
It  has  been  mentioned  that  in  such  crystals  this  peculiarity  is 
found,  that  they  possess  neither  a  plane  of  symmetry  nor  a 
center  of  symmetry,  and  further  that  they  are  found  in  enan- 
tiomorphic  forms  of  which  the  one  turns  the  plane  of  polari- 
zation to  the  right,  and  the  other  to  the  left.  The  same  is  to 
be  assumed  concerning  active  liquids,  and  as  here  the  seat  of 
the  activity  is  found  in  the  single  molecules,  it  follows  finally 
that  an  asymmetric  structure  must  be  assigned  to  the  latter 
themselves. 

This  conception  had  been  already  reached  in  another  way, 
and  through  the  investigations  of  Pasteur  carried  out  in  1848, 
which  led  to  the  following  conclusions  : 

13.  iDTSBtigatlons  of  Pasteur.  HolecuUr  Asymmetry, — As  Biot 
and  Seebeck'  recognized  in  1815,  common  tartaric  acid  rotates 
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to  the  right,  and  jn  1843  it  was  further  observed  by  Mitscher- 
lich'  that  racemic  add,  isomeric  with  tartaric,  is  inactive.  Pas- 
tern' found  next,  that  from  a  solution  of  racemic  acid,  rhom- 
tnc-hemihedral  crystals  of  a  double  salt  having  the  composition, 
NH,NaC.HjO,.4H,0,  similar  to  the  tartrate,  could  be  obtained 
by  slow  concentration  at  a  low  temperature.  But  these 
crystals  are  not  all  identical  in  crystalline  form,  for  two 
different  structures  may  be  easily  recognized.  Often  the 
crystals  appear  developed  as  illustrated  in  Figs.  4  and  5,  and 
in  this  case  the  differences  may  be  easily  recognized  even  by 


ii£ 


^ 


one  not  specially  trained  in  crystallography.'  If  the  crystals 
are  so  placed  that  the  two  narrow  suriaces,  q  and  q',  are 
tnmed  toward  the  observer,  it  will  be  seen  on  some  individuals 
that  the  smalt  surface,  o',  is  to  the  right  of  q  and  q' (Fig.  4), 
and  on  others,  it  will  appear  that  this  surface  is  to  the  left  of 
q  and  q'  (Fig.  5).  There  is  exhibited  here  as  in  the  case  of 
qaartz,  the  phenomenon  of  enanttomorphism,  or  "non- 
superposable  hemihedry,"  as  it  was  called  by  Pasteur ;  one 
crystal  figure  is  the  mirror  image  of  the  other,  and  cannot  be 
covered  by  it. 

When  Pasteur*  had  separated  these  two  kinds  of  crystals 

I  MftacherUeh  :  HooaUber.  dcr.  Bcrl.  Akad.,  1841. 

>  PBAcnr:  Ann.  cliira,  phy*.  [3],  14,  441;  Compt.  rend.  Ml,  51s;  17,  367,  401. 
(iB4»);a9,  a97(i8|9):Ana.  chlm.  phyi.  [j]  j«,  56  {1850)  ;  Compt.  rend.  31,480(1850); 
S».  »7,  549  (ifcO  ;  Ann.  chlm.  phye.  [3].  31.  «;  (iBsO- 

•  Cryitali  with  the  same  surfaces  naj  appear  also  in  forma,  other  than  Uioac 
abovn  ;  In  iracli  a  csae,  meaniremenlB  of  angleg  are  afctsaary  to  dlMinguiah  one  kind 

*  An  explanation  of  the  manner  in  which  he  ma  led  to  hli  discovery  is  given  by 
FBaleiirln  his  "  RecherchM  aur  la  diaaymCtrie  moltculaite  des  prodnlts  oisanlquea 
■■tniels,"  80c.  chim.de  Paila.  I.e{ons  de  chimle  profeaatea  in  i860,  Faiii  1861.  Sec 
Alembic  Clnb  KeptlDl,  Ho.  14. 
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mechanicaUy,  he  found  that  those  with  the  surface,  o',  to  the 
right  of  q  and  q',  when  dissolved  in  water  and  examined  in  the 
polariscope,  exhibited  a  right-hand  rotation,  while  those  with 
o'  to  the  left  showed  a  left-hand  rotation.  From  the  twO 
crystallographically  diflFerent  sodium -ammonium  salts  he 
obtained,  on  the  one  hand,  dextro-,  and  on  the  other,  levo- 
tartaric  acid,  and  by  mixing  equal  parts  of  these  in  aqueous 
solution  he  obtained  an  inactive  liquid  which,  on  evaporation, 
furnished  crystals  of  racemic  acid.  Analc^ous  relations  were 
later  found  among  many  other  active  carbon  compounds. 

In  this  way,  it  was  for  the  first  time  shown  that  an  active 
substance  may  exist  in  two  forms,  right  rotating  and  left 
rotating,  the  rotating  power  being  under  like  conditions  the 
same.  From  the  observations,  it  was  ftirther  apparent  that 
the  opposite  asymmetric  characteristics  which  the  two  kinds  of 
crystals  of  sodium -ammonium  tartrate  possess  belong  to  their 
molecules  also,  inasmuch  as  after  solution  in  water  they  show 
right  and  left  rotation.  This  led  Pasteur  to  the  view  that 
the  invidual  molecules,  as  all  other  material  objects,  in  respect 
to  their  forms  and  repetition  of  identical  parts,  fall  naturally 
into  two  classes:  i.  Those  which  are  superposable  on  their 
mirror  images  (as  a  straight -stair,  a  cube) ;  z.  Those,  whose 
mirror  images  can  not  be  covered  by  the  originals  and  which 
may  appear  in  two  oppositely  constructed  (enantiomorphic) 
forms  (spiral -stair,  irregular  tetrahedron,  right  and  left  screw, 
right  and  left  hand  ] .  Molecules  of  the  first  class  possess  a 
symmetrical  structure ;  in  the  second  the  atoms  are 
asymmetrically  ordered,  and  these  should  show  optical 
activity.  In  relation  to  racemic  acid,  and  the  two  tartaric 
acids  Pasteur'  remarked :  ' '  Are  the  atoms  of  the  right  acid 
grouped  in  the  form  of  a  dextrogyrate  helix,  or  do  they  stand 
at  the  corners  of  an  irregular  tetrahedron,  or  are  they  found  ar- 
ranged in  some  other  asymmetric  form  ?  We  are  not  able  to  an- 
swer these  questions.  But  of  this  there  can  benodoubt:  That  an 
asymmetric  arrangement  of  the  atoms  must  exist  in  such  a 
manner  as  would  furnish  a  non -superposable  image.  It  is  just 
as  certain  that  the  atoms  of  the  left  acid  are  arranged  in  a 
manner  exactly  the  reverse  of  those  in  the  right,  and  finally 

1  "  RecherchH  aur  la  dtuymttiie  moleculalre,"  Alembic  Club  Reprint,  p.  24. 
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we  know  that  racemic  acid  results  from  the  combination  of 
these  two  inversely  asymmetric  atomic  groups." 

Through  these  considerations,  Pasteur  introduced  a  new 
conception,  that  of  molecular  asymmetry,  into  the  science. 
Before,  however,  this  could  bear  fruit,  a  much  wider  develop- 
ment of  organic  chemistry  was  necessary,  and  only  after  the 
constitutional  formulas  of  a  lai^e  number  of  carbon  compounds 
had  been  determined,  was  it  found  possible  to  trace  a  con- 
nection between  the  atomic  structure  of  molecules  and  their 
optical  activity.' 

IV.  R£LATIOFSB£TW££NROTATnTG  POWER  AND  CHBBDCAL 
CONSTITUTION  OF  CARBON  COMPOUNDS 

13.  Van't  H«fi'I«Bel  Tlieoiy. — One  of  the  most  important 
advances  in  our  knowledge  of  optical  rotation  was  made  in 
1874,  when  J.  H.  van 't  Hoff,'  then  in  Utrecht,  and  a  few  weeks 
later  J.  A.  LeBel,'  in  Paris,  furnished  the  proof  that  optical 
activity  has  a  definite  connection  with  the  structure  of  carbon 
compounds.  The  fundamental  conception  founded  on  this 
notion,  to  which  van't  Hoff  was  led  through  the  assumption 
of  a  tetrahedral  arrangement  of  the  atoms,    Le  Bel,   on  the 

1  An  OMiitUlly  dillerenl  bypothesU  to  Bcmunt  for  the  Bdivity  of  liquids  «*  well 
ucryMaU,  wbicb  ia  bated  an  (he  usumption  of  the  roulionafthcmolKUIn.hu  been 
propoKd  by  Pock  (Ber.  d.  chem.  Ces..  14.  ioi|.  Wyroubatl  (Ann.  chlm.  phyi.  {^], 
I,  5;Cbem,  Centrbl.,  1, 160(1694)}  hsa  Kngbt  to  abow  Ihil  (be  mutlod  of  ciyBUIIlne 
oiBsnit:  BubstancH  in  solution  bean  reUtian  to  the  cryMalKne  structure,  and  Is  not 
merely  dependent  on  the  nature  of  the  chemical  molecule. 

■  Pint  published  in  the  paper :  Voontel  tot  ultbieidlng  der  tetceniTDordig  in  de 

hang^ende  opmerlting  omtrent  bet  verbAud  tusschen  optisch  actief  vermo^n  en 
chcmische  conNitutie  vsnorgaiiischeverbindin^n;  Utrecht.  1S71.  At  the  end  the  paper 
Is  sigaed  September  5.  ie;4.  J,  H,  van't  Hoff.  &□  abstiact  fmm  this  article 
appeared  in  1875  in  Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  [i],  aj,  195.     Then  followed  ;  i.  La  chlmi*  dans 

Ranm.  a  German  translation  of  the  last  hy  Dr.  P.  Hermann.  Braunschweig  1S77  ;  3. 
Dlxanntes  dans  rhiitoirt  d'unc  theorie.  par  J.  H.  van't  Hoff.  Rotterdam  1887.:  4. 
atereochiralc,  by  W.  Mcyerbofer,  a  German  editloq,  essentially  of  the  Dli  annCea, 

HoB.  jod.  ed,.  Btsunaehweig,  1894, 

'  Le  Bel :  Mrst  paper :  Sur  les  lelallona  qui  eilatent  entre  lea  formulea  atomlques 
descorpiorganiqueset  lepouvoir  rMatoire  de  leurs  dlsaalutions,  Bull.  Soc.  Chlm., 
[)]».  337.  Kovember  number.  1874-  Then  following  papen:  Bull.  Soc.  Cbim.  [1], 
»3.J3S  l'S7S);"B.5'Sll876):37,  4MliB7T);33.  106  (iS8o);3J.  JoodSaj);  [j],  7,  164; 
8,  613  (1892) ;  Compt.  rend.,  8g,  jia  [1S79)  ;  ga,  B4i  (lasi)  ;  iro,  144  (1890)  ;  lia,  7»4 
(1890:114.304,417  (t89». 
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contrary,  through  Pasteur's  idea  of  molecular  dissymmetry, 
found  gradually  decided  confirmation  through  experiment, 
and,  as  is  well  known,  the  later  developments  of  the  theory, 
especially  the  views  advanced  by  van 't  Hoff  on  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  atoms  in  space,  have  created  a  new  epoch  in  the 
science,  that  of  stereochemistry. 

In  this  book  we  are  concerned  only  with  those  portions  of 
the  van't  HoS-I^Bel  theory  which  are  directly  connected 
with  optical  activity,  and  these  will  be  but  briefly  discussed  as 
they  are  found  explained  in  all  text-books  of  stereochemistry 
and  ot^anic  chemistry. 

The  fundamental  points  in  the  theory  are  as  follows  : 

I,  Consider  in  a  compound  of  the  type,  CR„  the  carbon 
atom  situated  in  the  center,  and  the  four  elements  or  groups 
joined  to  it  situated  at  the  comers  of  a  tetrahedron,  then  in 
case  the  four  groups  are  all  different,  the  resulting  solid 
formula  C(R|R,R,R,)  will  possess  no  plane  of  symmetry,  and 
must  exist  in  two  non-superposable  forms  of  which  one  is  the 
mirror  image  of  the  other.  According  to  this  view,  everybody 
whose  structural  formula  possesses  a  so-called  asymmetric 
carbon  atom,  that  is,  one  which  is  combined  with  four  differ- 
ent atoms  or  groups,  must  be  optically  active  and  appear 
in  a  right-  and  left-rotating  form  of  equal  rotating  power. 
Experience  has  shown  further  that  equal  weights  of  the 
two  modifications  can  unite  to  form  an  inactive  compound  or 
mixture  (racemic  body)  which  by  various  means  can  be  split 
up  into  the  active  components. 

Asymmetric  carbon  atoms  (*C)  can  appear  in  all  direct 
methane  derivatives,  and  chain  structure  molecules ;  in  benzene 
derivatives  they  can  exist  only  in  the  side  chains,  but  in 
hydrated  cyclic  compounds  also  in  the  nucleus.  Examples 
are  found  in  the  list  of  active  substances  given  in  §  8 ;  a  few 
otlier  cases  may  be  referred  to  here,  from  which  it  will  be  seen 
that  of  the  four  radicals,  two  may  be  combined  between  them- 
selves (propylene  oxide),  or  one  of  the  same  with  two 
different  asymmetric  carbon  atoms  (phenoxacrylic  acid)  ; 
further,  that  the  asymmetry  of  a  carbon  atom  may  depend  on 
remotely  situated  groups,  and  not  necessarily  on  those  imme- 
diately connected  (limonene,  menthene) : 
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3.  In  substances  which  contain  two  asymmetric  carbon 
atoms  and  whose  molecules,  like  that  of  tartaric  acfd, 
CO,H— *CHOH— *CHOH— CO,H,  are  built  up  of  two  similar 
halves,  there  must  be,  according  as  these  halves  show  the  same 
or  opposite  rotations,  besides  the  right-  and  left-rotating  forms, 
a  third  inactive  form  depending  on  this  intramolecular  com- 
pensation, and  which  cannot  be  resolved  into  active  com- 
ponents. Such  an  inactive  form  is  not  possible  when  the  half 
molecules  are  dissimilarly  constructed,  but  in  this  case,  four 
active  isomers  may  be  expected,  each  two  possessing  equally 
strong,  but  oppositely  directed  rotations.  If  a  compound  con- 
tains several  asymmetric  carbon  atoms,  by  addition  or  sub- 
traction of  the  effects  of  the  single  groups,  a  large  number  of 
unequally  strong  active  modifications  may  result,  two  of  which 
^ain  in  each  case  belong  together  as  antipodes,  and  finally 
the  existence  of  some  definite  number  of  inactive  compensation 
tonns  may  also  be  expected. 

In  all  such  cases,  consideration  will  show  how  many  of 
these  optical  isomers^must  exist  when  the  structural  formula 
of  the  substance  is  known.  The  method  of  making  such  a 
computation  will  be  shown  in  the  next  chapter  on  Optical 
Modifications. 

With  the' ethylene  derivatives  having  fourdifferent  radicals, 
R,R,C=:CR,R„  the  four  groups  must  lie  in  one  plane  if  we 
consider  the  carbon  atoms  united  by  an  edge  of  the  tetra- 
nedrons  containing  them,  and  no  asymmetry  is  possible.  In 
fact,  all  ethylene  derivatives  have  been  found  to  be  inactive,' 

'  U  Bel  (BdU.  Soc.  Chlm.  [i],  8,  613)  had  conaidercd  optical  BdiTlt}'  iwaaible  la 
""■tnnitd  compound*,  and  Perkin  (Jour.  Cbem.  Soc,.  S3,  695)  believed  lie  found 
"*iiichlorfuaurkind  chlonnaleic  add^  CO,H— CCl-CH— CO,K.  Walden,  how 
"">  Aawed  the  error  in  Ihoe  obsemtlon*  (Ber.  d.  chem.  Gel..  36,  110). 
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even  when  made  from  active  compounds,  as  for  example, 
fumaric  and  maleic  acids  from  malic  acid,  bromcinoamic 
add,  C,Hs— CBr=CHCO,H,  from  the  dibromide, 
C,Hj— CHBr— CHBr.CO.H,  and  others.  Likewise,  no  asym- 
metry is  possible  when  in  bodies  of  the  type,  R,R,C=CR,R4 
an  even  number  of  doubly  linked  carbon  atoms  is  introduced. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  as  van  't  Hoff  remarked,'  asymmetry 
and  optical  activity  appear  if  the  number  of  added  carbon 
atoms  is  uneven,  inasmuch  as  the  four  radicals  then  stand 
crossed,  as  is  the  case  in  the  tetrahedron.  The  simplest 
bodies  of  this  kind  would  be  the  propadiene  (allene)  deriva- 
tives ;  observations  on  such  substances  are  wanting  as  yet. 

As  van 't  Hoff  pointed  out,' cyclic  compounds  present  cer- 
tain definite  conditions  of  asymmetry,  and  to  begin  with,  we 
have  the  derivatives  of  tri-  and  tetramethylene,  but  active 
bodies  belonging  here  are  not  yet  known.  But  many  such 
appear  in  the  six  member  rings,  that  Is  in  the  di-,  tri-  and 
hexa-hydrated  benzene  derivatives.     Among  the  last  inositol,* 

,ch.oh— cu.oh. 

ch.oh<  >ch.oh, 

N:h.oh— ch.oh/ 

offers  an  example  in  which  the  existence  of  asymmetric 
carbon  is  not  apparent  from  the  formula,  and  in  which  the 
asymmetry  and  the  mirror  image  form  appear  only  when  the 
position  of  the  H  and  OH  above  and  below  the  plane  of  the 
carbon  ring,  that  is  to  say,  the  cis  and  trans  isomerism,  is  taken 
into  consideration;  anything  further  concerning  this  belongs 
in  the  field  of  stereochemistry.  Benzene  derivatives  which  are 
not  hydrides  can  hold  asymmetric  carbon  atoms  in  the  side 
chains. 

Confirmation  of  the  van't  Hoff -Le  Bel  theory  has  CQme 
gradually,  and  in  many  different  ways.  It  has  been  found 
that  without  exception,  activity  is  connected  with  the  pres- 
ence of  asymmetric  carbon,  and  that  in  bodies  in  which  this  is 
lacking,  rotating  power  is  not  found.  For  a  number  of  bodies 
of  the  last  class,  such  as  N-propyl  alcohol,  styrol,  >3-picoline 
and  others,  in  which  activity  was  claimed,  it  was  found  that 

'  "  Lageningder  Atomc  im  Raum,"  iDd.  ed.  (1894),  PP-  68  to  76. 

»ioe  ci/,.p.Sjt0  94- 

•  S«c  Bouvuult :  Bull.  Soc.  Chitn.  [3I,  11. 144  i'*9*)- 
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this  asseTtioD  was  an  error.  Through  direct  experiments,  the 
appearance  or  disappearance  of  optical  activity  by  formation 
or  destruction  of  asymmetric  carbon  atoms  was  further  shown. 
Le  Bel  first  proved  this  by  the  conversion  of  active  amyl 
iodide,  CH,.HC*.C,H,.CH,I,  into  inactive  methyldiethyl 
methane,  CHj.C.H.C.Hs.CjHj.'  Then  Just*  obtained  from  the 
same  amyl  iodide,  by  action  of  zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid 
inactive  dimethylethyl  methane,  (CH,),.C,H,.C.H.  but  by 
action  of  ethyl  iodide  and  sodium  he  obtained  active  methyl- 
ethylpropy]  methane,  CH,.C,H,.C,H,.*C.H  ;  alsb,  by  heating 
with  sodium,  active  diamyl, 

C,H,.CH,.H.*C.— CH,— CH,.— *C.H.CH,.C,H,. 
Further,  it  was  shown  that  for  the  existence  of  optical  activity 
the  nature  of  the  four  radicals  combined  with  the  asj'mmetric 
carbon  atom  is  a  matter  of  no  consequence.  It  was  formerly 
observed  that  the  introduction  of  a  halogen  led  often  to  a  dis- 
appearance of  activity ;  thus  from  left-rotating  malic  acid, 
inactive  bromsuccinic  acid  (Kekul^),*  from  left- 
rotating  mandelic  acid,  inactive  phenylbromacetic  acid, 
C,Hj.*CHBr.CO,H  (Easterfield).'and  fromrf-  and /-isopropyl'- 
phenylglycolic  acid,  inactive  isopropylphenylchloracetic  add, 
(C,H,.C,H,){H)*C{Cl)(CO,H),(Fileti),'were  obtained.  As 
was  later  found,  the  cause  of  the  inactivity  of  these  products 
lay  in  the  fact  that  racemic  forms  were  produced  by  reason  of 
the  high  reaction  temperature.  By  keeping  this  as  low  as 
possible,  these  halogen  bodies  were  obtained  in  rotating  con- 
dition. This  was  shown  particularly  by  Walden,  who  prepared 
an  active  chlorsuccinic  acid  from  malic  acid  by  action  of  phos- 
phorus pentachloride  with  addition  of  chloroform,  and  later 
from  sarcolactic  acid,  ethyl  tartrate,  and  mandelic  acid,  a  large 
number  of  chlorine  and  bromine  derivatives,  such  as  methyl 
dilorpropionate,  ethyl  brommalate,  phenylchloracetic  add, 
and  others  which  all  possessed  optical  activity.'     Finally,  the 

■  Le  Bcl :  Bull.  Soc  Chlm.  [i],  >s,  34^  (i^T^). 
•  Joit :  Ann.  Clwin.  (LleMK).  a»0.  i*6  (i8Sj). 

'  KckoK  :  ADD.  Cbem.  (Licbig),  13a.  i.s  (1S64). 
'  Buteifield  :  Jour.  Chem.  Boc.,  b9-  7S  (itsi)- 

■  mcti :  GUL  ChliB..  99,  ti,  405;    J.  prakt.  Chcra.  [3] ,  46,  jfii. 

'  Wildni :  Ber.  d.  chem.  Gm..  16,  m  (1893).  S«  further  Le  Bel ;  BuH.  Soc 
CW»L,», 674  (1893)  «n<l  8er.  d.  chem.  Ge«,  >8,  1935  {iBjj} ;  alw  Walden:  B«r.d. 
<*oa.Ge»,,  iB,  I7<i6. 
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fact  was  ftiUy  explained  why  many  bodies  exist  which  contain 
asymmetric  carbon  atoms,  but  are  nevertheless  inactive.  In 
some  cases  it  was  shown  that  they  are  racemic  forms,  inasmuch 
as  they  are  resolvable  into  active  compounds  ;  in  other  cases, 
as  mesotartaric  acid,  dulcitol,  and  mucic  acid,  they  contain  two 
similarly  constituted  halves,  and  the  inactivity  follows  from 
the  opposite  rotating  power  of  these.  In  a  third  group  of 
asymmetric  substances  it  was  found  that  they  possess  a  very 
weak  rotating  power,  and  in  order  to  recognize  this,  either  a 
very  long  column  must  betaken,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  mannitol, 
some  Indifferent  substance  (boric  acid)  must  be  added  to 
increase  it.  It  appears  therefore,  that  in  all  cases  the  views 
of  van  't  Hoff  and  LeBel  are  found  to  agree  with  experience, 
and  that  when  apparently  acontradtction  was  found  ( limonene)  ,* 
later  investigations  removed  this.  The  doctrine  of  asym- 
metric carbon  atoms  may  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  best 
established  of  chemical  theories. 

14.  Asymmetric  Nitrogen  and  Solphnr. — Compounds  of  triad 
nitrogen  with  radicals  different  from  each  other  appear  always 
to  be  inactive  ;  attempts  to  split  up  the  tartaric  acid  salts  of 
ethyl  ben  zylamine  (Kraft),'  benzyl  hydroxylamine  (Behrend 
and  Kiinig),'  methyl  aniline,  tetrahydroquinoline,  and  tetra- 
hydropyridine  (Ladenburg),'  have  led  to  no  result. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  active  compound  of  pentavalent 
nitr(^en,  isobutylpropylmethylethylammonium  chloride  has 
been  obtained.  The  inactive  salt  directly  obtained  was 
split  up  by  Le  Bel'  by  aid  of  the  fungus  culture  method,  and 
a  left-rotating  chloride  {["]n~  — 7°  to  8°)  was  obtained, 
which  was  further  converted  into  active  chlorplatinate,  chlor- 
mercurate,  and  acetate.  The  chloraurate,  rotating  very  feebly 
to  the  left,  became  dextrorotatory  after  addition  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,"   The  sulphate  was  found  to  be  inactive. 

More  recently  another  active  compound  of  pentavalent 
nitrogen  has  been  produced.     Wedekind'  attempted  to  resolve 

I  von  BaeycT  :  Ber.  d.  chem.  Ges.,  a;,  436;  TieiiiBDn  and  Semmltt :  ihii.,  >S,  M9S. 

'  Kraft:  Ber.  d.  chem.  Gcb.,  13,  S7B0  (iSib), 

•  Behrend  and  Ktinig  :  Ann.  Chrm.  (Uebig),  a63.  184  <i391). 
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tf-benzylphetiylallylniethylammoDtum  hydroxide  by  com- 
bination with  tartaric  and  camphoric  acids,  but  without 
success.  Pope  and  Peachey,  however,  by  using  the  much 
stronger  dextrocamphor  sulphonic  acid,  which  they  have 
applied  in  several  other  cases,  succeeded  in  effecting  a  perfect 
resolution.' 

They  mixed  the  iodide  of  ar-benzylphenylallylmethyl- 
ammonium  with  the  silver  salt  of  dextrocamphor  sulphonic 
add  in  molecular  proportion,  and  boiled  in  a  mixture  of 
acetone  and  ethyl  acetate.  After  separating  silver  iodide  by 
filtration,  the  liquid  left  deposited,  on  cooHng,  a  crystalline 
mass  of  the  dextro-  and  levo-benzylphenylallylmethyl- 
ammonium  dextrocamphor  sulphonates.  Thiswas  crystallized 
from  acetone,  the  less  soluble  dextro  constituent  being 
readily  obtained  in  colorless  plates  melting  at  170°,  and  giving 
[<']j=  +  44-4°-  For  the  /-salt  separated  from  the  mother- 
liquors  in  less  pure  form,  the  rotation  la]„  —  —  18.6°  was 
found.    By  double  decomposition  of  the  camphor  sulphonates, 

C,Hj.CH,.N(C,H,)(C,H,)(CH,).SO,.C,„Hi,0, 
the  authors  obtained   the  d-   and   /-iodides  and    bromides, 
C,H,.CH,.NtC,H.)(C,H,){CH,)I,  or  Br. 

In  recent  years  many  attempts  have  been  made  to  resolve 
asymmetric  racemic  sulphur  compounds,  but  for  a  time  with- 
out success.     See  for  example  the  work  of  Aschan.' 

Very  lately,  however,  and  just  as  this  translation  is  going  to 
tie  press,  Pope  and  Peachey'  have  applied  their  camphor 
sulphonic  add  process  to  the  resolution  of  methylethyl- 
thetine  and  have  succeeded  in  separating  an  active  body  with 
the  sulphur  as  the  asymmetric  element.  The  authors  conclude 
from  their  work  that  a  large  number  of  other  elements  may  be 
found  to  behave  as  asymmetric  centers  of  optical  activity. 
Some  details  of  their  process  will  be  given  in  a  following 
chapter. 

Ammonium  derivatives  containing  two  similar  radicals  as 
the  chlorides  of  diraethylethylpropyl-,  methylethyldi propyl-, 
ethyldipropylisobutyl-,    and    ethylpropyldiisobutylammonium 

'  Fopesnd  Pemchey  :  J.  Chcm.  Soc.,  js.  '"7- 

'  AjcbiB  :  Bei.  d,  cbem,  Ges.,  ja,  988. 

'  Pop*  und  Peachey  :  J.  Chem.  Soc„  77.  107a, 
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cannot  be  converted,  as  Le  Bel'  found,  into  active  forms  by 
the  action  of  fungi. 

Further  consideratioo  of  the  subject  of  asymmetric  nitrogen 
belongs  in  the  field  of  stereochemistry. 

T.    OPTICAL  HODIFICATIOirS 

15.  The  fact  that  a  body  can  exist  in  a  right  rotating,  a  left 
rotating,  and  an  inactive  form  was  first  recognized,  as 
mentioned,  by  Pasteur  in  1848,  in  the  case  of  tartaric  add. 
The  number  of  bodies  acting  similarly  was  increased  very 
slowly,  and  in  1879,  at  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  first 
edition  of  this  book,  only  three  other  examples  could  be  given; 
Tie.,  malic  acid,  camphor,  and  camphoric  acid. 

Already  in  1875,  van'tHoff.in  his"  Chimiedansl'espace," 
had  developed  the  general  formulas  by  which  the  number  of 
possible  stereoisomers  and  hence,  also,  optical  isomers  of  a. 
body  could  be  calculated  from  the  number  of  asymmetric 
carbon  atoms  in  its  molecule.  For  a  long  time  the  observations 
available,  from  which  these  formulas  could  be  tested,  were 
entirely  too  scanty,  and  only  in  the  last  few  years,  the  great 
investigations  of  E.  Fischer,  on  the  members  of  the  sugar 
group,  have  furnished  material  which  demonstrated  com- 
pletely the  correctness  of  the  theoretical  predictions.  Obser- 
vations were  multiplied  also,  in  other  classes  of  compounds 
and  as  the  table  of  active  substances  given  in  §  8  shows,  there 
are  now  over  100  such  bodies  known  in  different  optical 
modifications. 

However,  there  is  still  a  very  large  number  of  active  bodies, 
over  300  in  fact,  which  are  known  only  in  one  form,  some 
right,  some  left  rotating.  This  is  true  of  whole  groups  of 
bodies  as  the  polysaccharides,  natural  glucosides,  starch 
varieties,  alkaloids,  bitter  principles,  bile  acids,  and  proteids. 
Without  doubt,  most  of  these  contain  several  asymmetric 
carbon  atoms,  and  must  exist  in  different  forms  with  different 
rotating  powers  as  well  as  in  inactive  modifications. 

>  l*  Bcl :  CompL  nni..  lu,  714  (1991). 
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A.   CslcnUtioii  of  tlie  Hnmber  of  Optical  HodUlutloiia  of  a  Compound 
bom  the  Vmnber  of  Aaymmetric  Cutwa  Atomi  Contained  In  It. 

i6.  If  we  divide  the  compounds  consisting  of  a  chain  of 

singly  linked  carbon  atoms  into  the  three  classes  given  below, 

the  number  of  possible  stereoisomers  or  optically  active  and 

inactive  forms  is  shown  in  the  following  expressions  in  which  : 

n  ^  the    number    of    asymmetric    carbon    atoms    in   the 

compound. 
//-=:  the  whole   number    of  possible    isomers,    which   are 

divided  into 
t  =  inactive,  non-separable  modifications,  and 
a  =  active  forms,  which  occur  in  pairs  as  optical  anti  pedes 
with  equally  strong  opposite  rotations.     These  lead  to 

r  =  —  inactive  separable  racemic  modifications. 

First  class :  «  even  or  odd.     Structural  formula  not  in  two 
equal  halves. 

If  HR,  represent  the  terminal  radicals,  and  a,  b,  the  radicals 
combined  to  the  middle  carbon  atoms,  the  general  type  is 
R—{*Cab),.^,„...—R,. 

For  example : 

Malic  acida CO,H— 'CH.OH— CH,— CO.H 

Phenyl-a-chlor lactic  acida C,H,— -CH.OH— •CHCl— CO,H 

Pentoaea   CH,OH~»CH.OH— •CH.OH— •CH.OH— CHO 

Heionic  acida CH.OH— (•CH.OH).— CO,H 

Bodies  belong  here  in  th^  chain  of  which  there  is  at  some 
point,  a  carbon  atom  which  is  not  asymmetric  (CH„  CO,,  CO). 

For  example : 
Buty  tchloral  aldol 

CH,—»CHCl—CCl,—*CH.OH—»CH(CHO)— •CH.OH— CH, 

In  all  such  cases  we  have 

(I)'  A^=2-         a^2  i^^O. 

1  TtiF  ciproaioiu  (I)  and  (II)  w«n  fine  proposAl  bynn  't  Hoff  ( "  La  chimie  dans 
«."  1S75,  p.  9aDd  i>)  and  the  «econd  on«  ia  alaofonnd  in  thiafOTm  : 


(.=  ...)«■■(- 


AUCDtion  was  Srat  called  to  formula  (III)  by  E.  Pucher  (Ann.  Chem.  <Lieb<g), 
a;<i,  (/7  (1S91)}.  Theae  fonnulai  are  derived  from  tbe  Ibeorems  on  permutation  and 
combiiutioDa.  attention  bdng  paid  (0  tbe  condition*  obtaining  for  variooa  lereraed 
and  reflected  Image  forma. 
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Therefore ; 

.. 

"; 

1      .  ■ 

.. 

:     . 

s 

N=a  = 

8 

1    i<> 

1        8 

s 

6» 

31 

Second  class  :  n  even.      Structural  fonnula  in  two  equal 
halves.     The  type  is 

i?— (*Ca*)„„„.— /? 

For  example : 

Tartaric  acid CO,H— "CH-OH— •CH.OH— CO,H 

Sym.  dimethylBuccinicacid....CO,H— •CH(CH,)— •CH(CH,)— CO,H 

Hydrobenzoin C,H,— •CH.OH— 'CH.OH— C,H, 

Hexitols CH,OH— CCH.OH),— CH,,OH 

Tetraoxydicarboiylicacid CO,H— CCH.OH  )4—C0,H. 

Bodies  are  found  here  with  syminetrically  halved  structural 
formulas  which   contain  in    the  middle,   an  even  number  of 
non- asymmetric  carbon  atoms.     For  example  : 
Dimethjladipicaciils,  CO,H-*CH(CH,)-CH,-CH,-»CH(CH,)-CO,H 
DiallyUiromicies,  CH,Br— •CHBr— CH,— CH,— •CHBt— CH.Br. 

We  have  in  the  second  class  : 

(11)  A'=  2''-'+2^~' 


Therefore,  when 

« 

N= 

3 

8 
4 

36 
31 

16 

8 
64 

Third  Class:  «  uneven.     Structural  formula  equally  halved, 
after  excluding  the  middle  carbon  group.     The  type  is 

Examples : 
Trioxyglutaric  acids,  CO,H— •CH.OH— "CH.OH— •CH.OH-CO,H 
a.Glucoheptitol,  CH,.OH— ("CH-OH),— "CH.OH—CCH.OHj.-CHi-OH 


Dimethyhticarballylic  acid    VL—*h. "C 

CO,H  CO,H    ( 


CH, 
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Za  these  cases  °C,  the  middle  atom  of  the  chain,  is : 
Asymmetric  (active)  when  the  other  parts  of   the    chain, 

the  equal  halves,  are  asymmetric  similarly,  that  is,  have 

the  same  direction  of  rotation  ; 
Symmetric  (inactive)    when  the    two    other    parts  of  the 

chain  are  of^sitely  asymmetric,  and  therefore  neutralize 

each  other  in  their  rotating  power. 
Under  both  circumstances  when   the   middle  atom,  "C.    is 
included  in  the  number  n,  we  have  the  following  formula  for 
calculating  the  isomers : 

(III)  N=2'~' 


From  this  it  follows  that  for : 


- 

3 

S 

' 

N  = 

|6 

64 

a  " 

56 

4 

8 

r=^ 

' 

6 

a8 

In  deriving  the  different  stereoisomers  of  a  body,  it  is  con- 
venient to  employ  the  method  of  representation  proposed  by 
E.  Fischer,'  which  consists  in  this,  that  the  solid  model  of  the 
molecule  (built  up  by  the  aid  of  the  well-known  rubber 
carbon  atom  models)  is  placed  in  such  a  manner  over  the 
plane  of  the  paper  that  all  the  carbon  atoms  are  found  in  a 
straight  line,  and  the  radicals  combined  with  them  (H  and 
OH),  stand  to  the  right  and  left  above  the  plane.  Then  the 
projection  of  such  a  structure,  for  example,  that  of  i/-glucose 
is  shown  in  the  following  diagram,  la,  and  that  of  /-glucose 
by  the  mirror  image  I^.  A  more  contracted  method  of 
representation  is  shown  in  II  and  III,  where,  for  the  last  case, 
H  --  •  and  OH  ^  X  . 
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H— C— OH 

HO— C— H 

H— C— OH 

I 
H— C— OH 


CH,0 


lb 

CHO 

I 

HO— C— H 

I 

H— C— OH 

I 

HO— C— H 

HO— C-H 
I 
CH,OH 


CHO 
HOH 
HOH 
HOH 
HDH 
CH.OH 


CH,OH        Jf, 


TAe  Inactive //tm-Sffiaradle  Mo Ji/icaiions  are  distinguished  in 
the  following  configuration  formulas  by  this,  that  the  latter 
may  always  be  cut  by  a  horizontal  line  into  two  equal  halves  of 
which  the  lower  one  is  the  mirror  image  of  the  upper.  The 
compensation  existing  within  the  molecule  is  illustrated  by 
this,  f9r  if  in  Diagram  I,  below,  a  spiral  be  drawn  through  the 
four  radicals  in  the  direction,  \  ^  p  i  .  t  P'\  '°  *'^*  upper 
half  of  the  figure  it  will  be  turned  to  the  right,  and  in  the 
lower  to  the  left.  In  compounds  which  have  in  the  chain  an 
uneven  number  of  carbon  atoms,  the  cut  passes  through  the 
middle  (not  asymmetric)  one.  Such  inactive  molecules  may 
be  represented  by  the  following  diagrams  : 


In  what  follows  the  derivation  of  the  possible  optical  modi- 
fications for  chain  structure  molecules  with  »  =  i,  2,  3,4,  5  will 
be  carried  through  and  illustrated. 

I.    M=l. 

First  Class  : 


N=a^2 


For  example : 
CH, 

H— C— OH       H 
I 
CH,OH 


>— C— H 
CH,OH 


H— C— NH, 
COOH 


Right  and  left  propylenegtycol.     Right  and  left  aspartic  acid. 
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II.      M  ^  2. 
A.  First  Class: 

//^  a  =  ^  t  =  o  r=2 

The  four  possible  active  combinations,  of  which  each  pair 
fonn  antipodes,  are: 


An  example  of  this  is  furnished  by  cinnamic  acid  dibromide 
of  which  the  four  active  as  well  as  the  two  racemic  forms  are 
known: 


C.H, 

C,H, 

C.H, 

C,H, 

BrH 

HB, 

H 

Br 

BiH 

BtIh 
COOH 

4, 

Br 

H 

HBr 

COOH 

COOH 

COOH 

Which  of  these  configurations  belongs  to  each  isomer  has 
not  been  estabUshed. 

The  same  conditions  must  appear  with: 

Phenyl-«-chlorl8Ctic  add C,H,— CH.OH— CHOI— CO,H, 

Phenyl-iJ-chlorlactic  add C,H,— CHCl— CH.OH— CO,H, 

Trioxybntyric  adds CH,OH— CH.OH— CH.OH— CO,H,  etc. 

B.  Second  Class: 

N  =  3        a  ^=  2        (=ri         r=i 
If  J?  =  Jf,  of  the  four  combinations  given  under  A,  i  and  2 
will  be  identical,  as  can  be  shown  by  rotating  the  diagram 
(turning  it  upside  down),  and  there  remain: 


Oppositely  active. 
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Example ; 
COOH 

COOH 

COOH 

HOH 

HOH 

HOH 

HOH 

HO|H 

HpH 

-V  tartaric  acid 

COOH 

COOH 

Right 
Urtaric  add. 

COOH 

Left 
tartartic  acid. 

—  tartaric  acid 

Meso. 
Urtaricacid. 

Racemic  acid. 

A.  First  Class: 

II.     M  =  3- 

N=a  -=8 

I  —  o 

r^4 

We  have: 

Kxample: 

R^  R 

Pentoses CH,OH— (CH.OH),— CHO 

Pentonic  acids CH,OH— (CH.OH),— COOH 


R 


R 


HO,H 
HOH 
HOJH 


HOH  HOH  HO 
hIoH  HO  H  H 
HOH     HO  H         H 

rnknown.  I-Arablmne,  d-K 
(-Arabooic      n< 
acid. 


HOH 
HOH   HO 
OH   HOH 


R 
HOH 

ho'h 

HOH  HO 


Rx 


Rx 


J^i 


B.    TAird  Class: 

A'— 4  a  —  2  i  —  2  r  =  1. 

Of    the  configurations  given   under  A   the   following  are 


identical  when  Jf  —  Ji^: 
I  with  2 


4  with  7 
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and  there  remain: 


Inactive.       Oppositely  a 


Example : 

Pentitols  ■  ■ 


.  .CHjOH— {CH.OH),— CH,OH 


Trioiyglutaric  acida COOH— (CH.OH),— COOH 


hcJh 

HOH 


Adonitol. 

Ribotrioxj'- 

glutaric  acid. 

Inactive. 


HOH 
HOH 


/-Arabitol. 

/-Trioxy- 

glataric  acid. 


HOH 
HOH 
HOH 
R 


HOH 

HiOH 
HOH 


Xylitol. 
Xylotrioxy- 
glutaric  Bad. 

Inactive. 


A.  First  Class: 

N=a-- 
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Of  these  sixteen  active  configurations,  in  the 

R,  R 

Heiosea  CH.OH— (CH.OH),— CHO 

and  Hexonic  acids CH.OH— (CH.OH),— COOH 

the  following  are  known: 


HOH 

HO,H 

HOH 

HO|H 

lOH 

HOH 

HOH 

HOiH 

HOH 

HOH 

HOH 

HO|H 

HOH 

HOH 

h;oh 

HOH 

GluGOK,  gluconic  acid. 


HjOH 
HOH 
HOH 

HOH 


HOH 

hoIh 

I 
HOH 

HiOH 


13 
R 

hIoh 

HOH 

HOH 
HO|H 


hoIh 

HOH 

ho'h 

HOH 


HOH 
HOH 


HOH       HO,H 


MannoBC,  tuonnonic  add.     Idose,  idonic  acid. 

B.  Second  Class: 

N  =^  10        a^8        i  ^=  2        '■^4 

This  number  of  isomers  follows  from  the  configurations 
given  under  A  when  Ji  is  taken  equal  to  R„  because  then  there 
become  identical: 

I  with  3  5  with  6 

3  ■■    10  6     '■    7 

4  "       9  '5      "  "6 
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There  remain  then: 

I  -  (3,  4)  -  (5.  6)  -  C",  12)  -  (13.  14)  -  15- 
We  have  here 

Heiitola CH,OH— (CH.OH),— CH.OH 

aad         Saccbaricadds COOH— (CH.OH),— COO  H, 

of  the  last  of  which  the  ten  forms  are  known : 


HOH 
HOH 
HOH 

ho!h 


HOH 
HO'H 
HOH 

ho'h 


HOH 
HOH 


HO-H 

HJOH 
HOjH 
HOiH 


HOH 
HOH 


U 


HOH 
HOH 


HOH 
HQH 
HOH 
H|OH 


HOH 
HOH 


HOH 
HOH 

HOH 
HiOH 
R 


HOH 
HOH 
OHH 

HIOH 

R 
Inactive. 


V.     n=5- 
A.  Mrsi  Class  .■ 

N  ^  a^  yi  i  ^  Q         r  =  i6. 

The  thirty-two  possible  comb  inatioDS  are  as  follows,  leaving 
out  the  symbols,  R  and  R^  : 
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Of  bodies  belonging  here,  but  few  are  known,  correspond- 


CHO 

COOH 

CHO 

HOH 

h'oh 

ho'h 

HOfl 

H:0H 

HOH 

HOH 

HOH 

HOH 

HOH 

HOH 

HOH 

HOH 

HOH 

HOH 

CO,OH 

o-Glueo- 
heptose. 

CH,OH 

a-Gluco- 

heptonic  add. 

CHjOH 
3-Gliico- 

beptose 

lieptot 


:acid. 


B.    Third  Class  : 

A''=l6         a  =  12         /  =  4         r  =  6 
When  H  ^  H,,  oi  the  forms  given  under  A,   the  following 
are  identical : 

I  with    3  13  with  32  18  with  25 


19 
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There  remain  then,  as  c 
sixteen  configurations ;  viz 
forms.     These  are : 


D  be  calculated  from  the  formulas, 
six  active  pairs  and  four  inactive 


Active.  Active.        Inactive.        Active.       Inactive. 

Of  such  configurations,  the  following  are  known : 


COOH 
HO|H 

ho'h 

H|OH 

HOJH 

HO|H 

COOH 
a-G!ucopentoiy- 


HOH 
HIGH 

hoIh 

HlOH 

I 
HjOH 

COOH 
^Glncopentoxy- 


A  discussion  of  the  methods  and  considerations  leading  to 
the  determination  of  the  positions  O  and  OH  as  they  have  been 
developed  by  E.  Fischer  for  the  bodies  of  the  sugar  group,  does 
not  fall  within  the  plan  of  this  book. 

Asymmetric  Molecules  -with  Chain  Structure  which  contain  a 
double  carbon  linkage  must,  in  consequence  of  the  resulting 
ds-trans  isomerism,  show  d-  and  /-raodifications  for  each  of  the 
two  forms.     According  to  Walden,'  who  called  attention  to 

I  Walden  :  Ber.  d.  chem.  Ge«.,  »7.  J476. 
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these  relations,  the  following  bodies  may  be  of  this  kind  : 

Rigbt-Totflting      )  CH,.(CH,)s.»CH(OH).CH,.CH 
ricLnelaidic  acid.      \  \\ 

Trans  form.       j  H.C.(CH,),.COOH 

Right-rotating      )  CH,.{CH,)j  *CH(OH).CH,.CH 
ricinoleic  add.       >  ll 

Ctafonn.  )  COOH.(CH,),.C.H 

The  left-rotating  antipodes  are  as  yet  unknown. 

Asymmetric  bodies  having  a  triple  carbon  linkage  can  yield 
only  one  pair  of  optical  antipodes ;  thus,  from  the  above  acids 
only  a  single  rf-ricinstearoleic  acid,  corresponding  to  the 
formula' 

CH,.CCH,X*CH(OH).CH,.C  j  C.(CH,),.COOH, 
may  be  obtained,  ' 

Jiin^  Struc/ure  Molecules. — Those  which  contain  only  one 
asymmetric  carbon  atom  yield  rf-,  /-,  and  ^-modifications,  as 
has  been  already  shown  for  many  bodies,  such  as  methyl-, 
ethyl-,  and  propylpiperidine,  limonene,  menthene,  camphene, 
pinene,  and  others. 

Cyclic  compounds  with  two  asymmetric  carbon  atoms  may 
exist  in  four  active  isomeric  forms,  two  of  each  being  optical 
antipodes,  and  also  in  two  racemic  forms.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
these  six  forms  are  known  in  the  case  of  the  camphoric  acids 
of  which  there  exist,  according  to  Aschan,'  only  (i)  the 
common  d-,  /-,  and  ?■- camphoric  acids  which  correspond  to  the 
maleinotd  or  cis  form,  and  (2)  the  d-,  /-,  and  r-isocamphoric 
acids  which  correspond  to  the  fumaroid  or  cis-trans  form.  As 
is  well  known,  the  structure  of  camphoric  acid  has  not  been 
finally  settled  ;  the  above  relations  point  to  the  existence  of 
two  asymmetric  carbon  atoms.  (Bredt's  formula  contains 
three,  those  of  Ttemann  and  Semmler  four,  *C. ) 

The  same  conditions  appear  to  obtain  with  other  cyclic 
compounds,  as,  forexample,  bomeol,  the  composition  of  which 
is  not  definitel}'  known. 

Further  details  concerning  the  relations  of  optical  modi- 
fications will  be  found  in  the  chapter  on  the  "Development  of 
Active  Isomers. ' ' 
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B.    Pbyalcal  and  Ctaaniol  Beharlor  of  the  Optical  HodUcsdou 

a.  Bbhaviok  of  the  Antipodbs 

17.  FbytlMl  Propertlee.— Of  these,  only  such  can  be  different 
for  the  tTvo  antipodes  in  which  the  contrast  of  +  and  —  is 
essentially  inherent.  Besides  optical  tight  and  left  rotation,  and 
the  enantiomorphism  of  crystals,  thz pyroeledricity  of  the  latter 
belongs  here.  The  phenomenon  of  opposite  electrical  poles  in 
a  certain  class  of  crystals  is  disclosed  only  when  they  are 
heated,  or  cooled,  or  subjected  to  one-sided  strain  or  pressure. 
Among  such,  which  in  solid  or  dissolved  condition  show 
optical  activity,  the  following  have  been  found  to  exhibit 
pyroelectricity : 

Hexagonal  Sj/slem  .-  quartz,  patassium-Iithium  sulphate, 
sodium-Uthium  sulphate,  potassium  bromate,  potassium  peri- 
odate,  (^-antimonyl-strontium  tartrate,  rf-lead  tartrate. 

Tetragonal  System  .■  ^-antJmonyl-barium  tartrate.  ' 

Monoclinic  System :  d-  and  /-tartaric  acid,  i^-potassium, 
ammonium  and  strontium  tartrates,  cane-sugar,  milk-sugar, 
d-  and  /-carvoxime,  d-  and  /-fenchone  oxime,  d-  and  l-a- 
carvone  pentabromide. 

For  further  information  on  the  subject  of  pyroelectricity  of 
crystals,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  excellent  discussion  of 
this  condition  in  Liebisch's  "  Grundriss  der  physikaiischen 
Krystallographie,"  1896.     pp.  462  to  471, 

All  other  physical  properties,  on  the  contrary,  are  perfectly 
identical  in  the  antipodes.  As  observations  op  numerous 
substances  have  shown,  this  is  the  case  with  respect  to 

I,  Specific  gravity. 

3.  Melting-point  and  boiling-point. 

3.  Solubility.' 

4.  Heat  of  solution  {d-   and  /-tartaric   add,  Berthelot   and 

Jungfleisch ;'  d-  and  /-inositol,  Berthelot).' 

1  Certain  ■tatemenU  are  found  concemlnfc  the  unequal  solubility  of  antlpode*.  At 
ordloaiy  tempCTBture  d^Kparsglar  la  aaid  to  he  tumewfaat  more  Kiluble  than 
Aaapan^ne,  (Piuttl :  Ber.  d.ehem.  Gea..  19,  i69>.)  In  cooling  down  >  hotaqneoua 
•DldlioD  of  nceniic  camphoric  acid,  Jungfleiscli  obHrvcd,  first  the  leparation  of  the 
left-nMBtinB,  and  Ihen.  below  40',  o(  right- rotating  cryalala.  In  dilute  acetic  acid  the 
aolabilltlea  weT(  even  marc  dlffcmit  (Bull.  Soc.ChIm,.  [i.],4i,iu).  It  is  a  queslloa,  in 
•sch  casH.  whether  real  antipodei  were  preMnt  or  not. 

>  Bnthelot  and  JuDgSelKh  :  Compt.  read.,  7S,  71  r. 

>  Berthelot:  Ibid.,  no,  (344. 
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5.  Heat  of  combustion  (close  agreement  found  for  d-  and 

/-camphoric  add,  I/>aguinine  ;'  d-  and  /-manoonic  add 
lactone,  Fogh).' 

6.  Heat    of    neuti^ization  (shown    for    d-    and  /-tartaric 

add  with  active  bases,  Jahn).' 

7.  Electrical     conductivity    (</-  and    /-tartaric  add,    Ost- 

wald) ,' 

8.  Index  of  refraction  (shown  for  d-  and    /-terpenes  and 

derivatives,  Wallach,  Briihl). 

18.  DUferant  Behavlorof  tlu  Antipodes  on  Combination  with  Active 
Substances.  Conditions  of  SolublUtr. — If  the  d-  and  /-forms  of  an 
active  body  be  brought  into  new  combinations  which  contain 
the  original  active  complex,  and  in  which  no  new  asymmetric 
carbon  atom  is  added,  the  two  products  are  perfectly  identical, 
with  exception,  of  course,  of  their  opposite  rotating  powers 
and  crystalline  enantiomorphism.  This  is  the  case  when  the 
antipodes  of  an  acid  are  combined  with  an  inorganic,  or  with 
an  inactive  oi^nic  base  ;  the  two  salts  show  the  same  solu- 
bility, contain  the  same  amount  of  water  of  crystallization,  and 
soon. 

However,  if  the  two  oppositely  rotating  forms  be  brought 
into  combination  with  an  active  substance,  so  that  new  asym- 
metric carbon  atoms  are  added,  then  marked  differences  in 
behavior  may  appear.  This  is  the  case  when  a  d-  and  /-add 
are  combined  with  the  same  alkaloid,  or  a  d-  and  /-base  with 
the  same  active  add;  for  example,  with  rf-tartaric  add  ;  the 
two  salts  differ,  espedally  in  their  solubilities.  The  reason  for 
this  is  found  simply  in  the  fact,  that  when  a  right  and  left 
asymmetric  group, 

b  b 

I  I 

are  attached  to  the  same  asymmetric  complex, 

I 
the  two  resulting  bodies 

I  l,oDKi>liiine,  Fogh.  *ec  Slohnunn :  ZUcbr.  phyi.  Cbein..  A,  334,  and  10,  410. 

•  H.  Jahn ;  Wied.  Ana.,  43,  306. 

'  Ostwald  ■  ZtMbr,  phya.  Ch«n.,  j,  371. 
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I  I 

d— C— f  d— C— t 

I  I 

are  no  longer  mirror  images  of  each  other. 

The  unequal  solubility  of  two  such  isomeric  combinatiotu 
does  not  appear  to  bear  any  definite  relation  to  the  direction 
of  rotation  of  the  active  components.  When  the  same  alkaloid 
is  united  to  different  active  acids,  sometimes  the  i^-form  of  the 
latter,  and  sometimes  the  /-form,  gives  the  least  soluble  salt; 
that  is,  the  one  which  precipitates  first.  In  the  same  manner 
(/-tartaric  acid  behaves  differently  with  the  antipodes  of  differ- 
ent bases.  This  is  shown  by  the  following  observations  which 
in  the  main  have  been  taken  from  a  table  by  Winther.'  The 
symbols  (  WO  and  (_j4  )  indicate  the  solvent,  water  or  alcohol : 
i-Cincboaicine  precipitates  /-tartaric  acid  {  ffO;' 
iZ-Cbcboniae  "  /-tartaric  acid  { W)* 

"  "  /-ciniiamic  acid  dibromide  (/4],* 

"  "  (/-methoxjBuccinic  acid  ( W),* 

"  "  rf-mandeliCacid  ( W),' 

"  "  rf-isopropylphenylgly colic  acid  (<4),' 

''  '■  (/-phenylJi-broinlactic  acid  (v4)  ;* 

■Qalnidine  "  i/-ciDnaniic  add  dtbromide  {A)'* 

■QBinicinc  "  rf-tartaric  add  (  (T) ;" 

r-Qninitie  "         rf-tartaric  add  ( (T)," 

"  "         rf-tropic  acid  (  W)," 

"  "  /-isopropylphenylgly colic  add  {A) ;" 

-CiDchonidine  "         if-ethoxysucdnic  add  ( f^j," 

■  winther :  fier,  d,  chem.  G«.,  jS,  yiaa. 
'  PMteur :  Compt.  rend.,  ij,  ita. 

■  hitmr  :  Ann.  chim.  pliys..  [3]  38,  u7. 

>  Brienmeyer,  Jr. :  Ann,  Cbcm.    (Licbig),  171,  159^  B«r.  d.  ch(ui.  Go.,  >A.  1639; 
UcbeimaDD  :  IHd..  a6, 1663 ;  HIncb  :  Und..  37,  883. 
'  PdrUc  ud  HarstuU  ;  J.  Chan.  Sac,  63,  317. 
'  Lcwkowitsch  :  Ber.  d.  ehem.  Get..  16,  1574  "nd  1731. 
'Flletl:  Cau.  chlm.  iUI.,  j9,  li],}^:J.  prakl.  Chcm.,  [i],46.  960L 
'  Brienmeyer.  Jr.  1  Ann.  Ctaem,    (LieUg),  971,  1J9;  Ber.  d,  cbem.  Oes.,  J4,  )R]>; 

•  Binch :  BCT.  d.  chem.  Ocl,  17.  ^i- 
"  Putcdr :  Compt.  Kend..  37, 163. 
"  Piiteur:  Ann.  chhn.  phje,.  [3],  38,437. 
"  I^edborg  and  Hnndt :  Ber.  d.  cbem.  Gea.,  »,  3^)0. 
If  Kitti:  Lee  cii. 
'■  Pnrdle  *iid  Walker  :  J.  Cbem.  Boc.,  63, 119. 
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'-CtDChomidine  precipitates  /-cinnatnic  acid  dibromide  (bemene),* 

"  "  /-allocinnamic  add  dibromide  (benzene);* 

f-Strychniiie  "  tf-pjTotartaric  acid  ( W),' 

"  "  rf.galactonic  acid  ( W),* 

"  "  rf-dihydro-o-phthaJic  acid  ( W),' 

"  "  ff-cinnamic  acid  dicbloride  (/4),' 

"  "  ^-cinDHmic  acid  dibromide  (^),' 

"  "  /-lactic  add  (W),' 

"  "  /-tnethoiyBucdnic  add  ( W),* 

''  "  /-proponysuccinic  acid  ( W)  ;" 

Brudne  "  rf-tartaric  add  (-4)," 

'  "  (/-B-oxybuCyric add  { Wj,'* 

'  "  rf-o-p-cinnamic  add  dibromide  {A)," 

'  "  (/-pfaen 7 1-^-7-dibroiii butyric  add  (<€),'* 

'  "  /-valerianic  add  ( W) ;" 

i/-Tartaric  acid  "  (/-a-pipecoliue  ( Jf)," 

d-     ••  "  "  (/-ethylpiperidine  ( W)," 

d-      "  "  ■'  rf-conine  ( (f)," 

d-      ••  ••  "  rf-copellidineCW),'* 

d-     "  "  "  i/-tetrahydroquinaldine  ( Jf),'? 

d-      "  "  "  /-fl-pipecoline  (W)," 

d-     "  "  "  /-isocopellidine  ( fV)," 

d-     "  "  "  /-propyleuediatuine  { S'), " 

d-     "  "  "  '/-i,5-tetrahydronapbthyleiiediamine(  (f )." 


Hint 


;  Locci 


.  d.  cbem.  Gt*.,  17,  »4i. 
'  Lad«nburg:  /bid.,  36»  117D- 

*  PiKhnand  Herti :  /iid.,  as,  1157. 
'  Proost :  /bid,,  »j,  3iBj, 

•  LiebennaDn  and  Flnlctnl»lo«  :   /Sid..  >6,  SgJ :  Fiokenbdner  ;  /Hd.,  a: 
'  Loth.  Meyer.  Jr.  :  /iid.,  ag,  3111  ;  Licbcrmann :  JUd.,  a6,  345 ;  LiebemuD 

HiTtmana  :  /till.,  j6,  S19  (iid  16&5. 

Valfcer  :  J.  Chera.  Sot,  61.  754. 
•  Purdie  and  Botain  :  Hid.,  67,  944. 

Paileur;  Ann.chim.  phya..  [j]./«.  ci/. 

Guye  and  Jordan  :  Compt.  rend.,  lao,  561. 

Hirach :  IM  cil. 

LMb.  Meyer,  Jr.,  and  Stein  ;  Bar,  d.  chetn.  Gea.,  »7,  fjo. 

Schilli  and  Marckwald  :  /tid..  >p,  ji. 

I^denburK  :  Ann.  Cbetn.  (Lteblg],  147,  64. 

/*,d-.p,7l. 

Hid.,  p.  8s. 

"  I,evy  and  WoISeaatein  ;  Ber.  d.  cbem.  Ges,.  aS,  JI70. 
*>  Ijdenbnrg:  /iid,.  aj,  76. 
1  Ibid,,  p.  75. 

"  I,e»y  and  WoIScnMeio  :  loc.  cil. 
"  Baumann:  Ber.  d.ehem.  Ges.,  at,  1179. 
X  Bamberger  -  /hd..  >3,  iji. 
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In  the  above  list  there  are  nineteen  cases  in  which  bases  and 
acids  of  opposite  rotation  unite  to  fonn  a  less  solnble  salt,  and 
seventeen  cases  in  which  the  salt  is  formed  by  the  union  of 
acids  and  bases  of  like  rotation. 

In  the  two  groups  of  isomeric  cinchona  alkaloids  their  com- 
position appears  to  play  some  part  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  table  in  which  is  given  the  modifications  of  several 
acids  which  yield  the  less  soluble  salts  with  the  bases: 


BmmCiiHbNiO. 


!     On. 

^SS?: 

e 

ffi: 

IQoiaitic 

Tartaric  acid 

i       / 

/ 

d 

_ 

1       d 

Methoiysticcinic 

— 

— 

— 

— 

From  this  it  might  appear  that  the  bases  of  each  group 
behave  in  a  similar  manner  with  each  acid  and  also  that  the 
two  groups  are  opposed  to  each  other  in  their  action;  if  the 
one  combines  with  the  i^-form  of  an  acid  the  other  takes  the 
/-form.  However,  a  greater  number  of  observations  will  be 
required  to  fully  establish  the  rule. 

Ch.  Winther  has  proposed  a  theory  concerning  the  resolu- 
tion of  racemic  bodies  by  active  bases  which  takes  into  con- 
sideration the  configuration  of  the  molecules,'  Reference  only 
can  be  made  to  this  here. 

For  the  application  of  the  unequal  solubilities  of  the  salts  of 
active  bases  and  acids  in  splitting  racemic  bodies,  see  i  33. 

19.  Physiol  i<al  Differences  between  tbe  Antipodes. — These  are 
recognized  through  the  following  phenomena: 

I.  By  the  power  which  certain  organized  fermettts  possess, 
when  groTmng  in  soiutions  of  racemic  bodies,  to  destroy  one  com- 
ponent of  the  combination  while  the  other  is  left  unchanged. 

This  power  belongs  especially  to  a  number  of  molds,  such  as 
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Penicillium  glaucum,  Mvcor  Mucedo,  Aspergillus  fumigatus, 
and  others,  also  to  several  kinds  of  yeast,  and  finally  to  certain 
schizomycetes  {^Bacterium  termo.  Bacillus  eihaceticus  and 
others).  The  first  observations  on  this  point  were  made  by 
Pasteur'  in  i860,  who  found  that  if  spores  of  Penicillium 
glaucum  along  with  traces  of  nutritive  salts  (potassium  phos- 
phate and  magnesium  sulphate)  are  sown  in  a  solution  of 
ammonium  racemate,  the  originally  inactive  liquid  becomes 
gradually  levorotatory  as  the  development  of  the  fungus 'pro- 
ceeds and  that  finally  no  dextrotartaric  acid  whatever  is  left. 
It  was  observed  later  that  solutions  of  many  other  racemic 
bodies  in  contact  with  fungi  behave  in  the  same  manner,  and 
consequently  that  from  them  in  some  cases  the  right-rotating 
and  in  other  cases  the  left-rotating  form  could  be  secured.  In 
this  way  it  was  found  possible  to  obtain  active  forms  from  a 
number  of  racemic  adds,  as  lactic  add,  aspartic  add,  mandelic 
add,  and  even  from  haloid  adds,  for  example  from  dnnamic 
add  dichloride,  also  from  several  alcohols,  as  methylethyl- 
carbinol,  methylpropylcarbinol,  propyleneglycol,  and  others 
(see  §  34).  With  many  substances,  however,  the  growth  of 
fungi  is  not  possible  and  they  remain  in  the  inactive  condition. 

Further  data  concerning  the  methods  employed  in  such 
experiments,  and  a  description  of  the  fungi,  will  be  found  in  § 
34- 

In  the  following  the  question  of  the  mode  of  action  of  the 
fungi,  and  whether  any  definite  rules  may  be  deduced,  will  be 
taken  up  first.  It  must  be  remarked  at  the  outset,  however, 
concerning  observations  in  this  direction,  that  many  of  them 
date  from  a  time  when  methods  of  producing  pure  cultures 
of  the  fungi  had  been  but  little  developed  and  that  without 
doubt  many  experiments  were  carried  out  with  impure  material. 
The  results,  therefore,  can  not  be  looked  upon  as  fully  estab- 
lished in  all  cases. 

As  far  as  the  molds  are  concerned,  it  does  not  appear  that 
different  varieties  possess  any  definite  selective  action  on  the 
antipodes.  It  has  been  found  on  the  contrary  that  the  same 
mold  decomposes  the  right  modification  of  some  racemic  bodies, 
and  the  left  modification  of  others.     For  example,  by  the  aid 

>  Pasteur:  Compt.  md.,  51,  39B. 
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of  Patidliium   glaucum,    the    following   active    forms   were 
obtaiDed  from  racemic  bodies  :' 

^-methj'letbjlcarbin  carbinol, 
J  i/-etbyUdene  lactic  acid, 

^-cthozysucciiiic  acid, 

i/.niBiidelic  acid, 

tf-aspartic  acid,' 

if-leucine,' 

/■  mettayletby  Icarbi  nol , 

/-mcthy  Ipropy  I  carbinol , 

/-etbylpropylcarbinol , 

/-mannoaic  add  lactone, 
/-glutaminic  acid,* 
/■glyceric  add. 
As  seen,  the  destructive  action  of  the  fungus  on  the  alcohols, 
is  well  as  on  the  acids,  is  exerted  in  some  instances  on  the  one 
form,  and  in  others  on  the  opposite. 

There  are  some  cases  in  which  from  racemic  bodies,  the 
dextro  form  may  be  obtained  by  one  variety  of  fimgus  and  the 
levo  form  by  aid  of  a  different  fungus.  Thus,  there  are  not 
attacked : 

tf-Handdic  add  by  Penicillium glaucum,  Mueor  Mucedo. 
I-        "  ■         "      "     Saccharotnyces  ellipsoidetts  and   another 

schizomycite  not  definitely  known  (vibrio*). 
^-Glyceric  acid*      "     Bacillus  ethaceticus.'' 
i-       "         "         "    Piniciltium  glaucum.* 
(/-Tartaric      "         "    a  certain  unnamed  schizomydte  (vibrio"). 
/•       "         "        "    Fenidllium  glaucum.'-'' 
The  investigations  of  E.  Fischer  have  thrown  much  light 
on    the     action    of    yeasts    (Saccharomyces    ellipsoideus,    S. 
arevisiae,    S.     Pastorianus,      S.    Marxi*nus,    etc.)     on    the 

1  Tbe  litcnlare  of  thnc  dEU  will  be  found  in  j  34- 
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different  kinds  of  sugars.  It  was  found,  that  of  the  two 
antipodes,  only  one  undergoes  fennentatioo,  while  the  other 
remains  unchanged.     Thus : 


d(+)  Glucose, 

d  {+)  MaDttoee, 

d{  +  )  Galactose, 

d  ( — )  Fructose, 

Again,  it  was  found  that  with  i; 


/{— )  Glucose,' 
/  ( — )  Manno«e,* 
/(— )  GalactoK,' 
/(+)  Fructose,* 

sugars  which  show 


the  same  direction  of  rotation  the  configuration  of  the  mole- 
cule exerts  an  influence  on  the  behavior  toward  yeast,  Fischer 
and  Thierfeldei*  have  found  the  following  differences: 


tenncDtable. 
d-TsIoM. 
CH,OH 

HO— C— H 

H— C— OH 

I 
H— C— OH 

H— C— OH 

1 


CH,OH 

HO— C— H 

I 
HO— C— H 

I 
H— C— OH 

HO— C— H 

CHO 


CH,OH 

O— C— H 

I 


H— C— OH 
CHO 


HO— C— H 
I 
H— C— OH 


HO— C— H 

I 
CHO 


2.  Unorganized  Ferments  {Enzymei)  show  in  their  power 
of  splitting  glncosides  phenomena  similar  to  those  of  the 
yeasts.  Investigations  of  E-  Fischer  have  shown  that  the 
hydrolysis  of  the  a-  and  j8-isomeric  forms  (different  configura- 
tions) of  rf- and  /-methyl  glucoside  may  depend  on  (i)  the 
nature  of  the  enzyme,  (2)  the  configuration  of  the  glucoside, 
and  (3)  the  direction  of  rotation  of  the  active  group.  The  fol- 
lowing relations  have  been  observed:' 


B-Metbyl,  (/-glucoside does  not  split 

a-      "         /-        "        does  not  split 

p-      "        d-        ••        splits 

fl-      "  /-         "         does  not  split 

1  Fischer  :  Ber.  d.  chcm.  Gee,,  13,  9611;  >7,  »3i. 

'  Fischer  :  /bid.,  jj,  jBj, 

'  Ftsclier ;  Ibid.,  ag,  1259. 

'  Fischer:/*^,.  13,389. 

'  Piicherind  Thierfelder;  /bid..  Jj,  aojs. 

'  Fischer'  /bid.,  >7.  39S5:  aS,  1419. 


loTtrtin. 

does  not  split 
does  not  split 
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Finally,  as  regards*  the  explanation  of  the  behavior  of  the 
pure  enzymes,  as  well  as  of  that  of  the  fungi  containing 
enzymes,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  here  the  same  con- 
ditions obtain  as  in  the  case  of  bringing  together  racemic  acids 
and  alkaloids.  The  enzymes,  like  all  other  albuminous  bodies, 
represent  asymmetric  molecules  endowed  with  rotating  power, 
and  therefore  behave  differently  with  the  optical  antipodes. 
Pasteur,'  many  years  ago,  employed  an  illustration  when  he 
remarked  that  if  a  right  and  left  screw  be  driven  into  pieces  of 
wood,  the  fibers  of  which  run  in  a  straight  direction  {inactive 
substance),  two  systems  of  the  same  kind  are  produced ;  but 
that  this  is  no  longer  the  case  if  the  fibers  of  the  wood  them- 
selves possess  a  spiral  form,  and  turned  in  opposite  directions 
iu  the  two  pieces.  Again,  as  regards  the  unequal  action  of 
molecules  of  different  configurations,  it  appears  that  the  yeast 
cells  with  their  asymmetrically  formed  active  agent  attack  and 
ferment  only  those  kinds  of  sugars  whose  geometry  is  not  too 
greatly  different  from  that  of  grape-sugar  (Fischer  and 
Thierfelder'. )  In  the  same  way,  one  can  represent  the  action 
of  the  enzymes  on  glucosides  as  taking  place,  only  when  the 
geometric  forms  are  such  as  to  permit  that  close  approach  of 
the  molecules  necessary  to  the  beginnings  of  chemical  change. 
To  employ  a  figure  used  by  Fischer,'  the  two  bodies  must  fit 
each  other  as  lock  and  key.  What  becomes  of  the  part  of  the 
active  substance  taken  up  by  the  organized  ferment,  is  known 
only  in  the  case  of  a  few  fermentations  ;  for  all  other  cases 
there  are  no  available  obsen.-ations. 

3.  Further  physiological  differences  between  optical  anti- 
podes have  been  obser\-ed  in  a  few  instances  with  reference  to 
ioxicity  and  taste. 

Different  Degrees  of  Toxicity  between  d-  and  I-  Tartaric  Acid 
were  noted  by  Chabri^'  by  injecting  solutions  of  i  part  of  acid 
to  5  or  6  parts  of  water  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  of  guinea 
pigs  and  observing  the  time  required  to  produce  death.  From 
the  experiments  which  were  extended  to  include  racemic  and 
mesotartaric  acids,  inactive  modifications,  it  was  found  that  the 

'  pBiMenr  ;  '■  Di»ByiBmelrii 
'  FiKher  and  Thierfelder  : 
'  Kscbcr  :  Ibid.,  aj,  swj. 
*  Compt.  rend.,  lid.  1410. 
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toxicity  of  the  different  adds  calculated  Tor  equal  wdghts  of 
animal  were  as  follows: 

Left  tartaric  add 31 

Right  tartaric  add 14 

Racemic  add 8 

Mesotartaric  add 6 

According  to  this,  /-tartaric  add  is  about  twice  as  strong  a 
poison  as  the  rf-add. 

With  Conine,  Ladenbni^'  noticed  no  difference  in  toxidty 
between  the  natural  right-rotating  base  and  the  synthetic 
racemic  a-propylpiperidine. 

A  difference  in  taste  between  d-  and  /-asparagine  has  been 
noted.  In  evaporating  an  aqueous  solution  of  ao  kilograms 
of  asparagine  obtained  from  vetch  shoots,  Piutti'  noticed  the 
formation  of  euantiomorphous  crystals,  which,  when  separated 
from  each  other  mechanically,  were  found  to  be  characterized 
by  equal  and  opposite  rotations,  and  further  by  the  fact  that 
the  right -rotating  crystals  had  a  sweet  taste,  while  those 
rotating  to  the  left  had  the  very  slight  taste  of  the  common 
asparagine.  In  derivatives  from  the  two  forms,  such  as  d-  and 
/-aspartic  add  a  difference  in  taste  was  no  longer  noticed. 
The  equal  rotations  of  the  two  forms  indicate  that  the  two 
asparagines  are  real  optical  antipodes.  A  second  example  is 
given  by  glutaminic  acid,  the  1/- form  of  which  has  a  spedfic 
taste  while  the  /-form  is  tasteless.'  Pasteur*  has  made  the 
suggestion  that  the  differences  in  taste  may  be  due  to  the 
nerves  themselves  being  formed  of  asymmetric  substances, 
and  that  an  effect  exists  here  like  that  of  the  ferments. 

b.  Properties  of  Racemic  Compounds  and  Distinctions 
BETWEEN  These  and  Active  Modifications. 

The  inactive  racemic  bodies  obtained  in  various  ways  (see  § 
27  to  33)  may  be  in  part  definite  chemical  compounds  (symbol 
r)  or  mechanical  mixtures  of  the  active  antipodes  (symbol  rf/)-* 
In  both  cases  they  may  be  split  up  into  the  latter. 

As  definitely  characterizing  racemic  compounds  the  foUow- 

1  I.«denbiitg:  Add.  Chem,  ILieblK),  347,  B3, 

fur;  Compl,  rend,,  103,  138. 

jwing  the  HiggeRlon  of  H.  FlKher; 
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ing  relations  may  be  taken  into  consideration,  which  show, 
first,  the  differences  between  them  and  the  active  modifications, 
and  which,  secondly,  permit  in  given  cases  a  determination  of 
the  question  as  to  which  is  present,  a  compound  or  mixture  of 
the  antipodes. 

I.  Crystallised  Raeemic  Compounds 
ao.  HolecoUr  Wdght. — It  was  attempted  to  show  by  cryo- 
scopic  methods  that  raccmic  bodies  have  twice  the  molecular 
weight  of  the  antipodes,  but  without  success.  It  was  found 
that  equally  strong  solutions  of  active  and  inactive  forms 
always  cause  the  same  depression  of  the  freezing-point,  and 
therefore  that  the  racemic  forms  in  solutions  separate  into 
their  components.  This  was  observed  first  by  Raoult'  with 
racemic  and  tartaric  acids  (under  5  parts  to  100 of  water),  also 
with  their  sodium-ammonium  salts,  and  later  in  still  other 
cases,  as  with  the  dimethyl  esters  of  diacetyl  racemic  acid, 
dtacetyl  tartaric  acid,*  isonitrosodipentene  and  isonitroso- 
limonene  dissolved  in  glacial  acetic  add.*  The  identity  of 
eqnally  diluted  solutions  of  racemic  add  with  d-  and  /-tartaric 
add  was  found  further  in  the  agreement  of  the  spedfic  gravi- 
ties,* the  electrical  conductivity,'  and  magnetic  rotation.* 

The  determination  of  vapor-density  proved  of  equally 
little  value.  Anschtitz'  found  that  diethyl  racemate  and 
i-tartrate  have  the  same  vapor-density,  and  consequently  that 
the  first  substance,  in  case  it  exists  as  a  racemic  compound  in 
liquid  form,  must  have  broken  down  into  the  two  tartrate 
esters.  With  the  solid  dimethyl  racemate,  whose  melting- 
point  (85")  is  markedly  different  from  that  of  the  tartrate 
ester  (45°),  the  decomposition  appears  to  take  place  at  the 
boiling  temperature  (158°  at  11.5  mm.),  because  this  is  the 
same  for  the  two  bodies. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  densities  of  diethyl  racemate 
and  tartrate  in  liquid  condition  are  the  same,     I.   Traube' 

<  Kmlt:  ZUchr.  ptaya,  Cbem,,  i,  1B6. 

■  Pnlfrich:  S«  AnichUti:  Ann.  Chcm.  (Ijebig),  94;,  111. 
'  Wlllich;  Ibid.,  346,  131. 

<  FRkJo:  J.  Clietn.  Sac..  5a,  361;  HarcUcwaki:  B«r.  d.  chem.  G«.,  95,  1356. 
'  OOmldr  ZUchr.  phya.  Chem.,  3,  371. 
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comes  to  the  coqcIusIod,  aided  by  the  atomic  constants  pro- 
posed by  him,'  that  the  molecules  of  all  three  bodies  are  simple, 
and  therefore,  that  the  liquid  ethyl  racemate  is  a  mixture  of 
the  two  tartrate  esters. 

In  the  same  way,  Traube  draws  the  conclusion  from  the 
densities  of  the  crystalline  racemic  acid  and  tartaric  acid,  that 
both  bodies  have  the  same  molecular  weight,  which  cor- 
responds to  the  formula  (CjH.O,),.  This  reaction  of  changing 
solid  racemic  add  or  its  salts  into  the  mixture  of  tartrates 
(see  §27)  would  not,  therefore,  be  represented  by  d+  /==  di, 
but  by  dd+li^  7dl. 

31.  Crystalline  Form  and  Water  of  CryataUlzatlon. — In  the  union 
of  enantiomorphous  antipodes  to  form  a  racemic  compound, 
the  following  cases  may  appear  : 

1.  A  body  of  different  composition  may  be  formed  by  the 
loss  or  addition  of  water  of  crystallization.  A  change  in 
crystalline  form  naturally  results  with  this,' 

For  example : 

Tartaric  and  rB«mic  acid,  Crystanine  form. 

Active,  C.HjO, monoclinic-heminiorphoua. 

Racemic,   C,H,0,  +  H,0 triclinic-holohedral. 

SodluRi-amniaDiam  Uitrale  and  racemate.  CrrMalliDc  form. 

Active,  NaNH,C,H,0,  +  4H,0 rhombichemihedral, 

Racemic,  NaNH,C.H,0(  +  H,0 monoclittic-holobedral. 

2.  The  composition  may  remain  unchanged.  Even  then, 
as  observation  has  shown,  the  crystals  of  the  racemic  com- 
pound belong  to  a  crystalline  group  different  from  that  of  the 

J  active  forms.     For  example: 

Sodtuni  Wrtrate  and  racemate.  Cryatalline  fonn. 

Active,  Na,C,H,0,  +  3H,0 rbombic-bemibedral 

Racemic,  Na,C,H,0,  -\-  3H,0 monoclinic-bolohedral. 

Carvonetetiabromide.  CryiUlline  form. 

Active,  C,(,H,,Br,0 rhombic-hemihedral. 

Racemic,  C,gH„Br,0 monoclinic-holohedral. 

It  appears  that  in  some  unusual  cases  the  crystalline  system 
may  remain  unchanged,  the  group  only  being  altered.  For 
example: 

'  Tniubi :  Ber.  d.  chem.  Ge».,  18, 1714,  iii».  J914  ;  i«,  lojj. 

*  These  data  are  from  Rammeliberg'.t  "  Handbuch  der  kryst,  and  pbys.  Chemie." 
Vol.  IKiBSj),  and  from  Uebisch-a  "Grundiiaadei  phya.  KryM."  (1596), 
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PoMMtam  antlmonjil  UitiBtc  and  ncenute.  CrystalliiM  form. 

Active,  ESbOC,HiO,  +  i  H,0 rhotnbic-heniihedrml. 

Racemic,  KSbOC,HiO,  +  )  H,0 rhombic- holohedral. 

While  the  active  antipodes  belong  always  to  one  of  the  1 1 
crystalline  groups  described  in  S  5  the  racemic  forms  are 
always  found  in  one  of  the  3i  of  the  32  possible  groups 
in  which  hemihedral  forms  are  excluded.  In  these  differences 
we  have  the  most  decided  characteristics  of  true  racemic  com- 
pounds. 

The  amount  of  water  of  crystallization  in  racemic  forms 
may  be  the  same  or  greater  or  less  than  in  the  active  forms. 
In  these  relations  there  is  no  fixed  rule.  We  have,  for 
illustration: 

Tartaric  and  racemic  acid,  C^H^O,  -|-  H,0     — 

Ammon.  tartrate  and  racemate,  (NH,),  C,H,0,  +  iH,0     — 

Potaaa.  tartrate  and  racemate,  K,C.H,0,  +  »H,0   jH.O 

Sodium  tartrate  and  racemate,  Na,C,H,0,  +  3H,0   JH,0 

Thallinm  tartrate  and  racemate,  TI,C,H,Oa  +      —     iH,0 

Sod.-ammon.  tartrate  and  racemate,  Na(NHJC,H,0,  r  H,0  4H,0 

Potass,  lithium  tartrate  and  racemate,  KLiC,H,0,  ■*-  H,0     H,0 

Potass,  autimon.  tartrate  and  racemate,  KSbOC,H,0,  +  1H,0  1H,0 

Calciam  manoonate,  Ca(C,H„0,),  +       —    aH,0' 

Strontium  glycerate,  SrfCHiOj),  -r  iH,0  3H,0' 

Barium  gljcerate,  Ba(C,H,0,),  -r  iH,0  3H,0' 

33.  Deoalty. — The  specific  gravities  of  the  active  isomers  and 
of  the  racemic  form  of  a  number  of  crystalline  bodies  have 
been  determined  by  Liebisch'  and  by  Walden.'  The  observa- 
tions have  shown  that  the  densities  for  the  d-  and  /-modifica- 
tions, which  were  always  found  to  be  the  same,  were  in  most 
instances  smaller  than  that  for  the  corresponding  racemic  form. 
In  some  cases  the  reverse  was  found  to  be  true,  while  perfect 
agreement  may  also  o<x;ur.  In  the  following  table,  which  pre- 
sents these  three  cases,  the  amount  of  increase  or  decrease  in 
passing  from  the  active  to  the  racemic  form  is  given.  The 
observations  by  Walden  give  values  of  df: 

'  FiKher:  Ber.  d.  chem.  Gu..  33,  37S. 

t  Pisnkland  and  Apple^ard:  J.  Cbem.  Soc..  63.  v-    The  U.  Mg,  Ca.  Zn  and  Cd 
salt*  of  active  and  racemic  ^'yce^c  acid  have  the  same  water  of  crysialliialion. 
'  LieblKh  (kc  Wallach);  Ann.  Chem.  (LiebiB),  iM.  1J9. 
*  walden:  Ber.  d,  cbem.  Get..  ao>  >i^ 
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Tartaric  acid,  anhydroua  racemic  add. . 
Tartaric  acid,  anhydrous  racemic  acid*. 

Malic  acid 

Camphoric  add 

leocampboric  add 

Limonene  ( dipentene)  tetrabromide  •  -  •  > 

Carvozinie 

Peuchoncoxiiiic 

^-iBofencboneoxiiiM 

Carvone  tetrabrotnide  from  carrone 

Sobrerol 

Ctalonucdnic  add 

Bromaucdnic  add 

Glutaminic  add 

Manddic  add 


1.788    . 
1.778 


1.7  L. 

1.3  W.  P.' 


+  4-3  I 
+  1.6  I 

+  7.3  I 


1.679 
*J>73 


Carvone  tribramide  from  hjrdrocarvone .I-958 


..L 


In  those  cases  in  which  the  specific  gravity  of  the  racemic 
bodies  is  greater  or  less  than  those  of  the  compoaests,  it  may 
be  safely  assumed  that  the  first  represent  true  chemical  com- 
pounds. If  they  were  merely  mechanical  aggregations,  the 
same  behavior  should  be  expected  as  with  isomorphous 
mixtures,  the  densities  of  which,  as  is  well  known,  are 
additive  properties,  that  is,  as  the  densities  of  the  isomers  are 
the  same,  that  of  the  raceme  body  should  also  be  the  same.  A 
contraction  or  dilatation,  on  the  contrary,  points  to  chemical 
combination. 

33.  Solubility. — As  far  as  observations  have  shown  the  rac«mic 
compounds,  as  a  rule,  are  less  readily  soluble  than  the  active 
forms.  Numerical  results  have  been  given  for  the  following 
substances: 

1  Perkln  :  J.  Chem,  80c.,  gi,  366. 
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SOLUBILITY 
)  Parts  of  aolvent  dusolve  at  f^. 


r 

f^sr 

""f^!' 

Obtemr. 

Tartaric  add 
and 

acid  in  water. 

40 
80 

115.0  pta. 

]?d :: 

117. 5  " 
»73-3  " 
M3-5  " 

8.apts. 
17.0   " 

■378 " 

Leidi«;C.r..85.87. 

Gljiwric 

nttT. 

Mg(C.H,0,), 

Ba 
Zn 
Cd         " 

20 

4305  " 
9-33  " 
50.15  " 
39.03  " 
85.00  " 

11:: 

3-87" 

4-43" 

Fran kland  and  Apple- 
yard:  J.  Chem.Soc.. 
63.  Jio- 

PoUsdnm  methoxy- 
sncdnate  in  water. 

Caldutn  metboxy- 
socdnate  in  water. 

CaicioiD  ethoxysucd- 
nate  in  water, 

16 

14 

15 

5.41  " 
4-15  " 

3-0    ■' 
0.46  " 
0.63  '■ 

Purdie  and  Walker: 
J.    Chem.    Soc., 
63,  aax.  233. 

water. 

15 

5.8   ■' 

1.6   '• 

E.   Fischer:  Ber.,   as, 
io»8. 

Csldmn  galactonate, 
in  water. 

,» 

50      " 

3.a-a.5" 

E.Fischer  and  Hcrti: 
Ber.,  »5,  1251. 

Uudne  in  water. 

- 

4.44  " 

0.98- 

Walden:  Ber.,  19, 170a. 

Inoiite  in  water. 

- 

ca-so  " 

4.56  " 

Walden:  Ber.,  ag,  1703. 

Cimphoric  acid  in  water 
"  alcohol 

15 

6.g^-' 

o.a39"' 
33" 

'  Junrfeisch. 

Iwcamphoric  add  In 
water. 

» 

0347  " 

O.W3  " 

Aschan:  Stud.  Campher- 
gruppe. 

Camphoronic  add  in 
water. 

«, 

16.8    ■' 

3.7a    " 

Aschan:  Ber.,  aS,  16. 

^d'rsir'- 

"3 

47-4    " 

ai.6    " 

Fileti:  J.prakLChetn.. 
[3].  46.  561. 

The  lower  solubility  of  the  racemic  compounds  is  shown  in 
"i^y  cases  by  the  formation  of  a  crystalline  precipitate  when 
wncentrated  solutions  of  the  active  forms  are  mixed.     This  is 
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true,  for  example,  of  concentrated  aqueous  solutions  of  tartaric 
acids  (Pasteur),'  of  alcoholic  solutions  of  camphoric  acids 
(Chautard)"  and  of  many  derivatives  of  the  limonenes  as  the 
nitrosochlorides,  nitrosates,  hydrochlornitrolbenzylamines, 
hydrochlomitrolanilides,  dissolved  in  alcohol  (Wallach),' and 
the  tf-nitrolpiperidines  dissolved  in  petroleum  ether  (Wallach).* 
Likewise,  from  a  mixture  of  the  methyl  alcohol  solutions  of 
d-  and  /-dimethyl  tartrate,  the  less  soluble  racemate  ester 
crystallizes  at  once  (Anschiitz).' 

This  rule  of  the  lower  solubility  of  the  racemic  compounds 
is,  however,  not  without  exceptions.  Thus,  the  two  active 
a-limouenebenzoyl nitrosochlorides  are  less  soluble  in  acetic 
ether  than  the  crystalline  dipentene  compound  (Wallach).' 
8.64  parts  of  the  active  mandelic  acid,  and  15-97  parts  of  the 
racemic  acid  dissolve  in  100  parts  of  water  at  20° 
(Lewkowitsch).'  100  parts  of  water  dissolve  only  0.084  pa" 
of  /-silver  valerate  at  20°,  but  i.iSt  parts  of  the  racemic  salt 
at  the  same  temperature  (Schiitz  and  Marckwald).'  d-  and/- 
dimethyldi  acetyl  tartrates  are  less  soluble  in  benzene,  than  the 
diacetylracemate  ester  (Anschiitz).'  d-  and  /-barium  cam- 
phoronates  form  difficultly  soluble  precipitates,  while  the  r-salt 
is  easily  soluble  in  water  (Aschan)."  Nearly  complete  agree- 
ment in  solubility  was  found  for  d-  and  r-conine,  100  parts  of 
water  dissoh'ing  1.80  parts  of  the  first  and  1.93  parts  of  the 
second  at  19.5°  (Ladenburg)." 

The  solubility  of  the  racemic  compounds  may  be  modified 
also  by  the  fact,  that  even  in  a  concentrated  solution  they  are 
not  in  unchanged  condition,  but  are  partly  dissociated  into 
their  antipodes.  This  has  been  shown  for  racemic  acid,  as 
mentioned,  and  also  for  its  sodium-ammonium  salt  which,  even 
in  strong  aqueous  solution,  may  be  completely  split  up  into 
the  two  tartrates.     See  §27  :   Temperature  of  Transformation. 

>  PaBtear :  DtHymmctrie  molcculBiie.  lUo, 
■  CbkUUld:  Compt.  reod.,  g6.  £98. 

>  Wallach  :  Aon.  Cbetn.  (tieblgj.  J70, 195. 
4  Wallach  :  Ibid.,  >ga.  iij. 

•  ADKbUlE :  Ber.  d.  chem.  Get,  18. 1393. 

•  WaUach  :  AnH.  Chem.  (Liebig).  170.  17;. 

'  Kwkowltich  :  Ber.  d.  chem,  Gei.,  16,  15*6. 

•  SchiiU  and  MiirclcwBld  :  Ibid..  >9,  5S. 

•  Anscbliti :  Ann,  Chem.  (Uehig),  »47,  116. 
■0  Aacban  :  Ber.  d,  chem  Gea..  aS,  16. 

"  lAdenburB :  Ibul,,  a8, 165. 
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34.  MeWng-Point.— The  determinations  of  the  melting-points 
of  active  and  racemic  forms  of  many  crystallizable  substances 
have  failed  to  show  any  regularities.  In  some  cases,  the 
melting-point  of  the  racemic  compound  is  higher  than  that  of 
the  active  components,  while  in  other  cases  the  reverse  is  true. 
The  melting-points  may  also  be  the  same.  As  may  be  seen 
from  the  table  below,  quite  different  groups  of  bodies  are 
found  in  each  of  the  three  classes  : 


A.  Melting-point  bigher  for  the  racemic 
i  170* 


than  for  the  active  form. 


Tartaric  acid, 

-t-H,0.. 

Malic  acid < 

Dimethyl  tart,  and  racem 
MetfaoxyBQCcinic  acid-.-. 
laopropylphen  ytgl  jcolic 


45 


I 


ao4»  I  34" 
'30-5 !  30.5 
85      40 
108    I  19 


I  153-5  I  156-5  I    3 


Galactonic  acid,  lactone. 
Mannitol 


90, 


133 


Hannoheptitol 

Mannonic  add,  phenylhy- 

Hannoheptonic  acid,  phen-i 
ylhydrazide     

Mann  oheptosepheny  los 


Galactoaephenylosazone  ■  - .  1 
Gulonic  acid,  phenylhydro-i 

Camphoric  add j 

Isocampboric  add 1 

Umonenetetrabromide. . .  -  -| 

Xjmonenc-a-nitrolpiperi-      ' 

dide 


9*'    I  1*5' 
163-5  I  "68    I    4.3 
i87     I  »3     j  16 


*'S 


230 


■48     I  154 


1  aoa    I  15 

!  '90-5,  19 

!  114  j  19 

1 154  1 60 


Welden  :  Ber.,  ag,  1701. 

Walden  :  B«r.,  ag,  1698. 

pAnschiitz  :  Ber.,  iS,  1307. 

jPardie  and  HarshaU :  Ch. 

I    Soc.  63,  ai7. 

iFiletti:  Gazz.  ch-,  ii.ll, 

I    395. 

;    'SchneUe  and   T.  :  I,. 

I    Ann.,»7i,83.  'Fischer: 

j    Ber.,  as,  1247. 

.E-  Fiacher  :  Ber.,  ^3,  370, 

i    383- 

iSmith  :  L.  Ann.,  17a,  1S9. 

E.  Fiacher:  Ber..  23,  378, 

Smith  :  L.  Ann.,  17a,  185, 


Smith :  L.  Ann.,  173,  187 
18S. 
.  Fischer:  Ber-,  aj,  1356. 

-  Fischer :  Ber.,  as*  '0*9- 
Walden :  Ber.,  ag,  1700. 
Walden  ;  Ber.,  ag,  1701. 
Wallach  :  Ber.,  14, 1559. 

Wallach  :  Ber.,  34,  1559. 
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I  Active 

Ijnionene-^-nitrolpiperi-      ! 

Limonene-a-nitrolanilide  •  ■   113 

Litaoneoecarvoxime I    73 

Limouenehydroch  lomitrol-' 
aailide , J  117.5 

Limonene-a-nitrolbenzjrl-     '■ 
amine |    93.5 

LiffloneaeliydFochloniitrol- 1 
benz}'lamiDe '  03.5 

FcDcbone-jS-Mozime 1 137 

Feichylphenylsulfourea-  ■ .  i  153.5 

|!l-Carvonepeatabroiiiidc  ..  .|   S6.5 

Caronesemicarbazide 168 

o-Pipecolinehydrochloride  -  19a 
a-pipecolinepicrate |  116.5 

B.  Melting'-poitit  of  the 

Chlorsaccinic  acid '  176° 

Bromsuccinic  acid 173 

Glutamiuic  add I  303    I 

Mannobeptonic  add,  rfijo    ' 

'""=" {/.54 

Glucosediphenylhydra-        ' 

Mannobeptoee-phenyl-        I 
hyd,«o„...r!.......i|'9«- 

1  I    300 

ManaitoltribenzBcetal  •  •  ■■[307 
Mandelic  add '  133.8 

Limonene-fS-nitrolanilide  --  153 

"  -hydrochlorcarvoxime!  135 
''  a-benzoylnitrosochlo- 

ride j  109.5 


43"  .Wallacb  :  Eer.,  »4,  1559. 
13  |Wal1ach  :  Ber.,  94,  1559. 
3r      Wallacb  :  Ber.,  >4i  1559- 

31.5  [Wallacb  :  L.  Ann.,   970, 

I     194- 

1 
J?      "WBllacb  :  L.  Ann.,  270, 
193 

150    '  46.5    Wallacb  :  L.    Ann.,  370, 

160. 5 1  33.5   Wallach  :  L.  Ann.,   aj», 

108. 
169.5     17       Wallach:   L-    Ann.,   379, 

toS. 
97       10.5   jWallach  :  L.    Ann.,   aM, 


178 
ao5 
137.5, 


JBaeyer :  Ber.,  aS,  640. 
Marckwald :  Ber.,  19, 46. 
iMarckwald:  Ber..  ag,  46. 


racemic  lower  than  for  the  active  forms. 


153-5°  a3.5°;Walden:  Ber.,  »g  1699. 
160.5  .  "5  Walden:  Ber.,  afl,  1699. 
198      '    4      iWalden:  Ber..  ig,  1700. 

85        67      Fischer  and  Smith;  L. 
Ann.,  979,  183. 

|i33-5   ■  30       Fischer;  Ber.,  93,  2630. 

|i75-5     *3      Fischer:  Ber,,  13,3336; 
L.  Ann.,  973,  183. 
Fischer:  Ber.,  17,  1534. 
<    Lewkowitsch:  Ber.,  iS, 
1566. 
Wallach:  Ber.,  34, 1559. 
Wallacb:  Ber.,  94,  1559. 


L.  Ann.,  970,  176. 
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Ozybenzylidene-fen- 

chylamine 

^•CarvonetetTHbromide  ■  ■ 
a-Carvonepentabromide.  ■ 
CBTvoneaeniicarbazide  •  •  - 
•kpipecoline  salts, 

CHuN.HAmCl, 

(CH„N),.H,PtCl,  .. 

(C,H„N.Hl)CdCl,  .. 


Wallach:  L.  Ann., 37a,  108. 
"  L.  Ann.,  371, 108. 
"     L.  Ann.,  971, 108. 

"      L.  Ann.,  171, 108. 

"     L.  Ann.,3M,  iii. 

"     L.  Ann.,  sH,  131. 

.  B«eyer:  Ber.,  ■>,  640. 

JMorckwald:  Ber.,  39,46. 
Marckwald:  Ber.,  39,  46. 
'Marckwald:  Bef.,  3g,  46. 


C.  Melting-pmnU  of  the  active  and  racemic  fonni  the  u 


Galactonicaddphenylhy-  I 

dnizidc aoo'-'-ios* 

Gnlonic  add,  phenylhy-  1 

drazide 


Phenylgnlosazone   

Umonene-a-n  itrosoch  lo- 


'-Monobromcamphor 


91.4-9'- 7 


Fischer:  Ber,,  37,  3335. 


I  Fischer:   Ber.,  37, 3135. 
'  Piicher:  Ber.,  35,  1030. 


'  Wallach:  L.  Ann.,  359, 


In  the  cases  of  those  racemic  bodies  whose  meltiog-points  are 
found  to  be  lower  than  those  of  the  components  there  is  the 
possibility  that  they  are  not  compounds  but  mixtures,  as  this 
relation  is  characteristic  of  mixtures.  In  fact  this  has  been 
proved  in  the  case  of  ^ukmic  acid  lactone.  A  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  the  antipodes  gave  on  evaporation  of  the  aque- 
ous solution  at  first  an  inactive  crystal  mass,  the  melting-point 
of  which  (160°)  was  much  lower  than  that  of  the  active 
forms  {181°).  But  it  was  recognized  that  this  could  not  be  a 
racemic  compound  because  by  repeated  fractional  crystallization 
it  could  be  split  up  into  antipodes. '  Possibly  the  same  condi- 
tions will  be  disclosed  by  fuller  investigations  of  other  sub- 
stances in  group  B.     See  S  32. 

'  PUchcrandSUlwl;  Ber  d.  chem.  Ges..  34.  5M:  FiacherBndCDitiH:  Ber.d.ehem. 
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In  those  cases  in  which  racemic  bodies  have  about  the  same 
melting-point  as  have  the  components,  it  is  also  probable  that 
they  are  merely  physical  mixtures.  The  conditions  then 
resemble  those  which  Kiister'  found  in  isomorphous  mixtures 
where  the  melting-points  lie  between  those  of  the  constituents. 

Then  again,  a  change  in  the  melting-point  has  been  found 
in  certain  substances.  Wallach  observed*  that  the  melting- 
point  of  racemic  /S-carvonepentabromide,  which  was  about 
96°-98^  at  the  start,  and  quite  different  from  that  of  the 
components  (86°-87°),  becomes  lower  by  repeated  crystal- 
lization of  the  preparation.  It  appears  here  that  a  partial 
decomposition  of  the  racemic  compound  must  have  taken  place. 

Walden  has  called  attention  to  the  parallelism  between 
specific  gravity  and  melting-point  of  the  optical  modifications.' 

A  consideration  of  the  above  tables  shows  in  fact,  that  with 
those  bodies  in  which  the  specific  gravity  of  the  racemic  form 
is  greater  than  that  of  the  active  components,  the  same  relation 
holds  for  the  melting-points,  and  vice  versa. 
■     2.  Liquid  Racemic  Compounds 

35.  On  mixing  equal  amounts  of  the  antipodes  of  liquid 
substances  it  may  happen  that  immediate  solidification  to  a 
crystalline  mass  takes  place,  which  is  inactive  in  solution  ;  in 
such  case  a  true  racemic  compound  certainly  is  formed.  This 
occurs,  for  example,  by  pouring  together  of  d-  and  /-carone- 
oxime  (v.  Baeyer).' 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  inactive  mixture  remains  liquid, 
it  is  uncertain  whether  it  should  be  considered  as  a  racemic 
compound.  There  is  evidently  no  ground  for  this,  if  it  be 
found  that  the  physical  properties  of  the  mixture  are"  the 
same  as  those  of  the  components.  This  has  been  observed, 
for  example,  with  limonene,  also  with  carvone,  in  respect  to 
specific  gravity  and  boiling-point  (Wallach),'  conine,  with 
respect  to  specific  gravity,  boiling-point  and  solubiUty  (I^den- 
burg),'  further  with  the  esters  of  /■  and  inactive  glyceric  add 

'  XUater ;  ZtKhr.  phys.  Chetn..  (,  601 ;  S.  jj?. 
" Bch;  Ann.  Chem.  (UebiR),  aM,  ijS. 

IFD  :  Ber.  d.  chem.  Gel.,  19,  1704. 

leyer  :  Ibid.,  Ig,  64a. 
>  Willacli  :  Ann,  Chem.  (Uebig).  386,  13S. 
*  I«deaburs :  Ibid..  J47,  Ei  ;  Bel.  d.  chem,  Gcs,,  >S,  !(>}, 
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and  diacetylgly eerie  add  Frankland  and  (MacGr^or).*  The 
agreement  in  the  specific  gravities  of  liquid  inactive  and  active 
isomers,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  inactive  forms  must 
be  considered  as  mechanical  mixtures,  as  I.  Traube  has  shown  by 
the  aid  of  his  atomic  constants  and  molecular  covoltime  data.' 

Such  inactive  mixtures  may  differ  in  chemical  behavior, 
from  their  components,  d-  and  also  /-limonene  are  trans- 
formed by  bromination  Into  rhombic-hemihedral  crystals  of 
the  tetrabromide,  melting  at  104°,  while  the  mixture  of  the 
two  isomers  (dipentene)  furnishes  rhombic  crystals  melting  at 
134°,  which  are  less  soluble  in  ether  than  the  first,  and  which 
form  a  racemic  compound  (dipentene tetrabromide)  (Wallach).* 
The  racemization  probably  begins  here,  however,  with  the  for- 
mation of  the  crystalline  compound,  and  the  behavior  noted 
gives  no  proof  therefore  that  the  dipentene  is  already  a  real 
combination  of  the  antipodes. 

Elevation  of  the  boiling-point  could  betaken  as  an  indication 
of  raceme  formation,  but  this  has  not  yet  been  observed  in 
a  single  case  with  certainty,  experiment  showing  always 
practical  agreement  in  this  factor.  Besides,  even  with  true 
racemic  compounds,  the  possibility  is  present  of  finding  not 
their  own  boiling-point,  but  that  of  the  components,  because 
at  the  high  temperature  necessary,  dissociation  into  the  last 
may  take  place. 

The  temperature  changes  observed  on  mixing  active  isomers 
have  been  employed  to  decide  the  question  under  discussion. 
In  this  regard,  the  following  facts  are  to  be  considered: 

If  the  two  antipodes  unite  to  form  a  real  racemic  compound, 
which  immediately  separates  in  crystalline  form,  the  increase 
of  temperature  observed  is  due  partly  to  the  heat  of  formation 
and  partly  to  change  in  the  state  of  aggregation.  This  is,  for 
example,  the  case  when  concentrated  solutions  of  d-  and  /- 
tartaric  acid  (Pasteur),  or  ■/- and /-limonenetetrabromide  in 
ether,  are  mixed.*  With  the  tartaric  acid  there  is  also  the 
heat  of  hydration,  in  consequence  of  forming  racemic  acid, 
C.H.O,  +  H,0. 

'  Fnnkland  and  MacCrrgor  :  J.  Chcm.  Soc,,  63,  jii! 
*  I.  Traube  :  Ber.  d.  chcm.  Gm..  >9.  iytt. 
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If  the  two  antipodes  are  themselves  liquid  substances,  and 
if  no  solid  racemicbody  separates  on  mixing  them,  then  a 
change  of  temperature  may  be  due  :  first,  to  the  heat  of  solu- 
tion or  dilution,  or,  secondly,  to  the  possible  formation  of  a 
liquid  racemic  compound. 

Regarding  the  heat  of  solution  observed  on  pouring  together 
two  miscible  liquids,  this  may  be  shown  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  substances,  and  the  proportions  even,  in  a 
decrease  of  temperature  as  well  as  by  an  increase.  As 
investigations  of  Bussy  and  Buignet,'  and  also  of  Favre,'  have 
disclosed,  the  heat  effect  bears  no  definite  relation  to  change 
of  density  which  takes  place.  Thus,  alcohol  and  ether  mixed 
with  contraction,  carbon  disulphide  and  chloroform  with  expan- 
sion, but  in  both  cases  there  is  a  decrease  in  temperature.  If 
alcohol  and  chloroform  be  mixed  jn  different  proportions,  there 
is  always  contraction,  but  in  spite  of  this,  reversed  temperature 
changes  may  be  found,  as  shown  by  the  following  example  : 

Mixing  proportionn.  Temp,  cbange. 
6    mols.  chtorofonn  -t-  i  mol.    alcohol  —  3.5° 

1^  mols.  cfatorofonn  +  1  mol.    alcohol  0.0 

t    mot.    chloroform  -t-  6  mols.  alcohol  -f   4.2'' 

In  general,  as  late  investigations  of  Ladenburg*  have  also 
shown,  large  changes  in  volume  seem  to  correspond  to  large 
temperature  changes.  If  thecontraction  or  dilatation  is  very 
small,  that  is,  if  the  specific  gravity  of  the  mixture  is  very 
nearly  that  of  the  mean  calculated  from  the  mixing  pro- 
portions, a  very  small  temperature  change  is  in  general  noted, 
as  in  the  case  of  methyl  and  ethyl  alcohol,  isobutyl  and  iso- 
amyl  formate,  xylene  and  toluene,  and  soon  (Ladenburg). 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  large  temperature  changes  have  been 
observed  ;  thus,  on  mixing  two  volumes  of  ether  with  three 
volumes  of  carbon  disulphide  there  is  no  change  of  volume^ 
but  notwithstanding  this,  there  is  a  fall  of  temperature  of  3.6° 
(Bussy  and  Buignet),  and  this  is  the  case  with  some  very 
similar  liquids,  such  as  d-  and  /-conine,  with  which  Ladenburg* 

I  BuBsy  and  Buignrt :  Jehrcsbericht,  1864.  6j  (069.    Ann.  chim.  phys.,  (4I,  4,  5. 
«  Favre :  Jahresberielit,  18*4,  66,    Compl,  tend,,  59,  ;8]. 

•  Ladenburg  :  Ber.  d.  chem.  Gei.,  ag.  1991. 

*  I,adenbuis:  Ibid..  j8,  164, 
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foimd  a  fall  of  temperature  of  1.4°.  But  d-  and  /-iimonene 
mix  without  appreciable  change  of  temperature.' 

As  the  above  relations  show,  the.  temperature  changes 
accompanying  mixing  or  solution  are  of  such  different  kinds, 
that  the  heat  effects  in  consequence  of  a  real  combination  of 
the  antipodes  may  be  quite  uncertain.  Therefore,  neither  an 
increase  nor  decrease  of  temperature  which  may  be  observed  on 
mixing  two  active  isomers,  may  be  taken  as  definitely 
indicating  the  existence  of  racemization. 

Finally,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  it  has  been  found 
impossible  through  cryoscopic  measurements  also  to  prove 
racemization  in  liquid  inactive  bodies.  Thus,  Frankland  and 
Pickard'  found  the  simple  molecular  weight  for  the  inactive 
methyldibenzyl  ester  of  glyceric  acid  dissolved  in  acetic  acid, 
benzene,  nitrobenzene  or  ethyl  bromide. 


26.  The  following  may  be  given  as  the  principal  results  of 
all  of  the  above  comparisons  of  the  properties  of  racemic  com- 
pounds with  those  of  the  active  modifications  : 

1 .  Trne  racemic  compounds  are  found  only  among  crystal- 
lizable  substances.  They  have  always  a  different  crystalline 
form,  and  often  an  amount  of  water  of  crystallization  different 
from  that  of  the  active  isomers.  Further,  they  show,  as  a 
rule,  deviations  in  respect  to  specific  gravity,  melting-point 
and  solubility,  but  often  in  different  directions. 

2.  Inactive  crystalline  mas.ses  may  be  sometimes  simple 
aggregations  or  growths  of  mixed  enantiomorphic  active 
crystals. 

3.  The  existence  of  liquid  racemic 'compounds  is  improbable, 
and  up  to  the  present  time  has  not  been  shown. 

The  question  as  to  whether  an  inactive  body  is  a  racemic 
compound  or  racemic  mixture  is  besides,  in  many  cases,  only 
of  secondary  importance.  Both  forms  may  be  split  up  into 
optical  antipodes  in  the  same  way,  and  in  this  we  have  all 
that  is  really  important  in  the  respective  substances,  that  is. 
their  distinction  from  inactive  configuration  isomers. 

'  Ladenbutg  :  Ber.  d,  chem.  Ges.,  aS,  1994- 

•  Frankland  aad  Pickard ;  J.  CUrai.  Soc.,  69.  tiS. 
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C.  Formation  of  Rxcemic  Bodlu 
Racemic  bodies  may  be  produced  in  the  following  ways : 

1 .  By  direct  combination  of  the  active  antipodes. 

2.  From  one  of  the  active  forms  by  action  of  higher  tem- 
perature. 

3.  By  the  chemical  transformation  of  asymmetric  bodies 
into  asymmetric  derivatives. 

4.  By  the  conversion  of  inactive  symmetric  bodies  into 
asymmetric  compounds. 

37.    Production  of    Racemic    Bodies    by  Combhistlon    of    Eqnal 

AmonnU  of    the  Autipodea.    Tempenture  of  Trtniitlon Certain 

phenomena  may  appear  here  which  belong  in  the  class  of 
chemical  equilibrium  reactions,  the  important  characteristic  of 
which  is,  that  for  them  a  definite  temperature  exists  which, 
if  passed  in  the  one  direction  or  in  the  other,  leads  to  the 
transition  of  one  system  of  bodies  into  another  or  the  reversion 
of  the  latter  into  the  former.  Thus,  the  breaking  up  of  a 
racemic  body  into  its  antipodes  is  passible,  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  reproduction  of  the  racemic  from  the  antipodes. 
The  transition  temperature  has  been  determined  in  but  two 
cases: 

First :  with  sodium  ammonium  racemate  and  the  two  cor- 
responding tartrates.  When  Pasteur  permitted  a  solution  of 
racemic  acid  which  was  saturated,  half  with  soda  and  half  with 
ammonia,  to  evaporate  spontaneously,  he  obtained  separate 
crystals  of  the  d  and  /  double  tartrate  salt.  But  on  repeating  the 
experiment,  it  did  not  always  succeed ;  thus,  Staedel'  observed 
only  the  formation  of  the  ra^mate.  Scacchi'  first  noticed 
that  the  kind  of  crystal  which  separates  depends  on  the  tem- 
perature at  which  the  evaporation  takes  place,  and  WyroubofP 
then  determined  28°  as  about  the  limiting  temperature  above 
which  racemate,  and  below  which,  on  the  contrary,  the 
tartrates,  crystallize  out.  A  complete  explanation  of  the 
phenomenon  was  first  given  by  van' t  Hoff  and  Deventer,'  when 

1  Stsedsl:  B«r.  d.  chera.  Gm.,  ii,  1752  {1878). 

■  Scacchi:  Rendiconli  dell  \aaA.  ii  NapoU,  iS6j.  ijo. 

>  Wyrouboff  :  Bull.  60c.  Cliim,,  48,  51  (1SS6] ;  Compt.  nod,,  loa,  fori. 

*  Van't  HofTaod  Deventer:  Bcr.  d.  chem.  Gea.,  19,  3148  [18H6);  Ztichr. phya. Cbem., 
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they  showed  that  we  have  to  deal  with  a  process  here  which 
can  also  take  place  ontside  of  solution.  If  a  finely  powdered 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  right  and  left  sodium  ammomum 
tartrate,  NaNHjC,H,0«  +  4H,0,  be  sealed  in  a  tube  and 
exposed  to  a  temperature  which  is  kept  below  27°,  it  remains 
quite  unchanged  ;  but  above  27°  the  formation  of  crystals  of 
the  racemate,  NaNH^C.H.O,  +  H,0,  sets  in,  water  being 
liberated  at  the  same  time  which  partially  Uquefies  the  mass. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  powdered  sodium  ammonium  racemate 
be  mixed  with  water  below  27°  in  the  proportion  of 
2(NaNH.C,H.O, +  H,0):6H,0.  the  semi-fluid  mass  which 
forms  at  first,  solidifies  after  a  time  to  a  dry  mixture  of  the 
two  tartaric  acid  salts.  Above  27°  this  does  not  happen.  The 
two  reactions  may  be  expressed  by  the  following  equations  in 
which  T=  C.H.O, : 

stable  below  rf.  Stable  above  j/. 

rfNaNH,7'+4H,01      ^      )  ^  [NaNHj  T-l- H,0], 
/  NaNH,7"  +  4H,0  I        "     \  6H,0 

The  change  of  one  salt  into  the  other  may  be  recognized  by 
aid  of  a  dilatometer,  which  is  filled  partly- with  a  mixture  of 
the  two  tartrates  and  partly  with  oil;  the  slow  formation  of 
the  racemate  between  26.7*  and  27,7"  is  accompanied  by  a 
marlced  increase  in  volume. 

Further  investigations  of  van't  Hoff,  Goldscbmidt  and 
Jorissen'  showed  that  the  sodium  ammonium  racemate 
(NaNH,C,H^O,  +  H,0),  when  heated  to  about  35°,  under- 
goes a  further  change  as  it  breaks  up  into  sodium  racemate 
and  ammonium  racemate,  according  to  the  equation: 

i|;n«NH,7'.H,0],  =  [Na,7^,  +  [(NH(),r],  +  4H,0. 

Sodium  ammonium  racemate  can  exist  in  solution,  therefore, 
only  within  the  narrow  temperature  limits  of  27°  to  35°. 

Again,  it  can  happen  that  the  separation  of  the  double 
racemate  may  fail  when  a  mixture  of  d-  and  /-sodium  ammo- 
nium tartrates  is  exposed  to  a  temperature  higher  than  27°, 
for  example,  to  30°,  and  instead  a  separation  of  crystals  follows, 
Omsisting  of  a  mixture  of  sodium  racemate  and  ammonium 
racemate  as  in  the  last  case.     This  is  especially  true  when 

'  not  Hoff,  ColdKhmidt  and  Jorlueo:  Ztachr.  phya.  Chem.,  17,  49. 
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crystals  of  the  last   named  salts  are  added  to   the  solution. 
The  change  may  be  represented  in  this  way: 

rfa[NaNH.7-4-4H.O]^     __     ilf^IK. 
I  .[NaNH.7-+  4H,0]  I  llsH.O 

The  methods  by  which  the  transition  temperatures  of  30" 
and  35°  were  established  consisted  in  tensimetric  observations 
and  determinations  of  solubility. 

Analogous  relations,  according  to  experiments  of  van't 
HoS,  Goldschmidt  and  Jorisseu,'  have  been  found  to  exist  in 
the  case  of  the  potassium  sodium  racemate  [KNaC,H,0,  -j~ 
3H,0]„  described  by  Wyrouboff,"  and  d-  and  /-Roghelle  ^t, 
KNaC,H,0,  +  4H,0.  A  solution  formed  from  the  racemate 
or  from  the  two  tartrates  is  found  in  the  following  conditions 
according  to  the  temperature. 

1 .  Below  about  —6"  d-  and  /-potassium  sodium  tartrate  exist 
in  solutiou  together: 

2.  From  about  — 6°  on  the  combination  to  potassium  sodium 
racemate  begins,  and  especially  on  an  addition  of  small  crystals 
of  this  salt: 

dKNa7'+  4H,0  1      _      f  [KNaT-l-  3H,0], 
/  KNar+4H,0''  laH.O 

3.  The  double  racemate  exists  up  to  the  temperature  of  41°; 
from  that  point  it  decomposes  into  the  sodium  racemate,  [Na,  T'  ]  „ 
and  potassium  racemate,,  {JL,T  +  2H,0],  according  to  the 
equation: 

j[KNa7'+  3H,0],  ^  [Na^H,  -i-  [K,7'-1-  aH,0],  +  8H,0. 

4.  If  the  formation  of  the  potassium  sodium  racemate  from 
the  two  tartrates  fails,  which  may  happen  by  excluding  every 
trace  of  the  first  named  salt,  a  conversion  of  the  tartrates  into 
potassium  racemate  and  sodium  racemate  is  possible.  This 
takes  place  at  a  temperature  of  33°: 

rf.(KNar+4H,0)^      _       f  g''/^?'        o] 
/  aCKNar+4H,0>)      "      1  ^H/) 
Therefore  under  varying  conditions  very  different  salts  may 
crystallize  from  the  solution. 

1  van  't  Hoff,  Goldschmidt  and  Jorisstn:  Zuchr.  phya.  Chem.,  17,  505. 
■  WynjuboS:  Ado.  chim.  phys.  [6],  «,  114. 
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Exact  knowledge  of  transition  temperatures  extends  only  to 
the  two  salts  just  described. 

With  a  number  of  substances  it  has  been  observed  that  when 
mixed  solutions  of  their  antipodes  are  allowed  to  evaporate 
under  ordinary  conditions  of  temperature  active  crystals  only, 
never  racemic,  are  formed.  Thus,  Piutti'  did  not  succeed  in 
uniting  d'  and  /-asparagine  to  form  a  racemic  compound,  while 
it  was  possible  with  d-  and  Aaspartic  acid.  As  already 
remarked,  according  to  Fisher  and  Curtiss,'  the  lactone  of  d- 
and  Agulonic  add  separates  in  independent  enantiomorphous 
crystals,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  racemic  calcium  salt  and 
phenylhydrazide  may  be  obtained.  It  has  likewise  been  found 
impossible  to  obtain  by  crystallization  racemic  forms  of  several 
other  bodies,  as  the  zinc  ammonium  salt  of  active  lactic  acid, 
glutaminic  add,  glutaminic  add  hydrochloride,  homo-aspartic 
add  and  camphoric  add.  In  all  of  these  cases  it  cannot  be 
assumed  that  the  antipodes  do  not  possess  the  property  of 
uniting  to  form  a  racemic  body;  knowledge  of  the  transition 
temperatures  simply  is  lacking. 

38.  Prodnctioii  of  Racemic  Bodies  from  One  of  the  Active  Formt 
by  Heat. — By  long  application  of  heat,  many  active  substances 
suffer  a  gradual  decrease  in  their  rotating  power,  without 
undergoing  a  change  in  composition.  It  was  at  first  supposed 
that  a  destruction  of  the  active  property  took  place,  but  the 
phenomenon  was  later  recognized  as  one  of  racemization.  In 
consequence  of  the  enlarged  atomic  motion  by  increase  of 
temperature,  a  conversion  into  molecules  of  the  opposite  modi- 
fications follows  until  finally  a  condition  of  equilibrium  is 
established,  in  which  just  as  many  molecules  of  the  d-iovaa 
are  changed  into  the  /-form  as  vice  versa,  that  is,  in  which  the 
mixture  consists  of  equal  amounts  of  the  two  antipodes.  Van 't 
HofT  has  treated  the  question  from  the  standpoint  of  thermo- 
dynamics. 

The  phenomenon  was  first  otiserved  by  Pasteur*  in  the  case 
of  tartaric  acid,  when  he  heated  rf-dnchonine"  tartrate  five  or 

■  piutti:  B«,  &.  cben.  G».,  10,  1694. 

1  Placher  and  Curtiaa  :  Bcr,  d.  cbem.  Ge«,,  ag,  loij. 

'  Tim't  Hoff  :  Iissening  dcr  Atomc  im  Raum,  itid  cd.,  p.  3]. 

*'PMtrai;  Compt,  rend..  37, 16a  (iSjj). 
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six  hours  to  a  temperature  of  165°  to  175°  in  an  oil-bath.  The 
alkaloid  was  changed  first,  being  converted  mainly  into  dn- 
chonicine,  and  then  the  production  of  racemic  acid  gradually 
followed,  which  was  recovered  by  conversion  into  the  calcium 
salt.  /-Cinchonine  tartrate  behaves  in  a  similar  manner.  The 
alkaloid  takes  no  part  in  the  reaction,  it  only  protects  the 
tartaric  add  from  destruction  by  the  heat.  The  formation  of 
racemic  add  follows  also  when  dry  tartaric  add  is  heated  to 
170°  to  180°,  and  likewise,  by  boiling  its  aqueous  or  weak 
hydrochloric  acid  solution  several  days,  which,  however, 
brings  about  a  conversion  of  only  a  few  per  cent.'  Racemiza- 
tiou  follows  almost  completely  ou  heating  30  grams  of  tartaric 
add  with  3  or  4  cubic  centimeters  of  water  for  thirty  hours  to 
175"  (Jungfieisch).*  Further,  tartaric  add,  in  the  form  of  its 
ethyl  ester,  is  very  easily  changed  by  boiling  into  racemic  add 
(Pasteur).'  The  addition  of  several  bodies  aids  the  change  ; 
when  tartaric  add  is  mixed  with  some  aluminum  tartrate  and 
heated  in  an  autoclave  to  140°  a  conversion  into  racemic  acid 
follows  quickly,  but  some  mesotartaric  acid  is  produced  at  the 
same  time  (Jungfieisch).* 

Racemization  by  high  and  long  heating  in  closed  tubes  has 
been  observed  in  other  substances,  as  : 

l-Aspartic  Add. — The  transition  takes  place  easily  when 
an  aqueous  solution  of  the  hydrochloric  add  compound  is 
heated  some  hours  to  170°  or  180°  (Michael  and  Wing),' 

d-  and  l-Mandelic  Acid. — Small  amounts  (3  or  4  grams)  of 
the  dry  substance,  thirty  hours  to  160°  (I,ewkowitsch),* 

d-  and  l-hopropylphenylglycoUc  Acid. — Heating  for  forty 
hours  with  water  to  180°  or  200°  (Fileti).' 

d-Campkoric  Acid. — Heating  with  a  little  water  to  170°  or 
180°  (Jungfieisch,'  Friedel).' 

The  active    terpenes    suffer  a   decrease    in  rotation  when 


1  nieti :  G«2.  chlm.  it.1.,  »,  II,  395, 

•  JODBfleilch  :  Jahresberichl,  I1B73),  Sji. 

•  Frieile!  -.  Compt.  tend.,  loS.  978, 
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heated  to  about  250*  to  300°,  but  show  at  the  same  time  an 
elevation  in  the  boiling-point  and  specific  gravity,  from  which 
it  foUons  that  polymerization  as  well  as  racemization  has 
taken  place.  d~  as  well  as  /-limonene  and  pinene  are  converted 
intodipentene,  partly  also  into  terpinene  (Wallach_), 

The  temperature  of  racemization  is  not  in  all  cases  as  high 
as  for  the  bodies  given  above.  As  Wallach'  found,  d-  and 
Mimonene  hydrochloride  have  the  property  of  changing 
gradually  even  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  A  preparation 
which  was  examined  when  produced,  and  after  having  been 
kept  several  weeks  showed  a  decrease  in  rotation  from  [a]  „ 
^  +  39-5''  to  6.2°,  which,  as  could  be  demonstrated,  was  due 
to  the  conversion  into  the  dipentene  compound.  Besides,  the 
boiling-point  of  the  substance,  which  was  originally  97.5", 
increased  to  about  170"  (under  11  mm.),  which  indicated 
polymerization  at  the  same  time. 

In  some  cases  it  has  been  observed  that  racemization  is 
hastened  by  addition  of  certain  substances  and  is  completed  at 
a  much  lower  temperature.  As  already  mentioned  tartaric 
acid  in  presence  of  aluminum  tartrate  is  easily  converted  into 
racemic  acid.  Active  amyl  alcohol  when  heated  alone  must  be 
maintained  a  long  time  at  250°  to  300°  to  lose  its  rotating 
power,  but  on  treatment  with  sodium  or  with  caustic  potash 
the  change  is  much  more  rapid;  from  the  inactive  product 
obtained  dextroamyl  alcohol  could  be  separated  by  aid  of 
fungi  (Le  Bel).'  On  repeating  this  experiment  Borucki'  found 
that  when  amyl  alcohol  was  heated  with  potash  in  an  auto- 
clave during  ten  hours  to  160°  the  angle  of  rotation,  a^  for  i 
dm.,  decreased  from  i.oi"  to  0.10°,  and  that  by  heating  under 
ordinary  pressure  with  renewed  alkali,  complete  inactivity 
resulted  only  after  465  hours.  According  to  Walden*  almost 
perfect  inactivity  may  be  reached  much  more  rapidly  by  dis- 
solving one-tenth  its  weight  of  sodium  in  the  amyl  alcohol  and 
heating  then  3I  hours  to  300°  or  220°  in  an  autoclave.  Erlen- 
meyer  acd  Hell'  have  observed  that  by  treating  <f-valeric  acid 

'  Wallacb ;  Ann.  Cbem.  (UebltcJ.  J70,  190. 
'  K  Bel:  BulL  Soc.  Chim.,  [.].  >s.  543- 
'  Bonickl:  Inaug.  Ms,,  Berllo.  lUC;  Cenlrbl.,  i98;,  p.  fBo. 
r.  phi's.  Chem.,  17.  711, 
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from  fermentation  amyl  alcohol  with  a  few  drops  of  strong 
sulphuric  acid  and  heating  then  ^  hour  io  a  sealed  tube  to 
250°  complete  inactirity  resulted.  Whether  this  was  <iue  to 
racemic  formation  or  not  was  not  established.  Active  leucine 
which  is  not  changed  by  heating  with  water  to  i7o°-i8o'' is 
converted  by  addition  of  baryta  water  at  iso''~i6o°  into  the  r- 
compound  (Schtike  and  Bosshard).'  The  racemization  of 
terpenes  is  hastened  by  addition  of  sulphuric  acid,  either  con- 
centrated or  diluted  with  alcohol  (Wallach).' 

39.  Rocemizatloa  by  CoitTersioii  of  Aaymmetric  Bodies  into 
ABymmetilc  DerlvatiTes. — If  an  active  molecule  retains  its  con- 
stitution in  a  chemical  change,  that  is,  for  example,  if  a  change 
of  an  add  into  ester,  salt  or  amide,  or  of  an  alkaloid  into  a 
combination  with  an  acid  is  concerned,  the  activity  is  always 
retained.  This  is  the  case  also  with  simple  transitions,  as  of 
active  amyl  alcohol  into  valeric  acid,  camphor  into  camphoric 
acid,  asparagine  intoaspartic  acid  and  maleic  acid,  amygdalln 
into  amygdalic  or  mandelic  acid,  etc. 

But  under  certain  conditions  the  product  may  be  inactive. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  production  of  derivatives 
in  which  the  atoms  directly  united  to  the  asymmetric  carbon 
take  a  part  in  the  reaction.  If,  for  example,  in  active  matte 
acid,  CO.H— *CH.OH— CH,— CO,H,  the  hydroxyl  group  in 
combination  with  the  *C  be  replaced  by  Br  by  aid  of  hydro- 
bromic  acid,  racemic  bromsuccinic  acid,  CO,H — *CH.Br — 
CH,— CO,H,  results  (Kekul^).'  Further,  /-valeric  add, 
(C,HJ— *CH— (CH,)(CO,H).  is  converted  completely  into 
racemic  bromvaleric  acid,  (C,H,)— *CBr— CCH.XCO.H),  by 
treatment  with  bromine  and  phosphorus  at  a  low  temperature 
followed  by  heating  to  100°  (Schiitz  and  Marckwald).'  The 
same  active  valeric  acid  when  oxidized  in  aqueous  solution  by 
potassium  permanganate  yields  racemic  oxyvaleric  acid, 
(C,HJ.*C0H.(CH,)(CO,H). 

In  changes  like  the  above,  by  keeping  the  temperatures  as 
low  as  possible,  the  racemization  may  be  often  prevented  and 

1  Schulre  anil  BoHhard:  ZUchi,  physio].  Chcm.,  lo,  135. 
s  Wallach;  At.n.  Ch™,  lUebiB).  «?.  J8j;  ajo.  It. 
■  Ktkult:  liid.,  130,  35. 
•  Schllti  and  Marckwald:  Ber.  d.  chem.  Gca.,  39,  j8. 
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an  active  derivative  obtained.  Walden'  succeeded  in  con- 
verting maleic  add  into  dextromonochlorsucdnic  acid  by  the 
action  of  phosphorus  pentachloride  with  addition  of  chloroform 
which  prevented  the  temperature  from  exceeding  62°.  By  the 
same  process'  (PCI,  or  PBr,  and  CHCl,)  he  converted  a 
number  of  hydroxy  adds  or  their  esters  directly  into  active 
halogen  derivatives,  as,  for  example,  /-dimethyl  and  diethyl 
malate  into  dextrobromsucdnic  esters ;  {^-diethyl  tartrate  into 
/-ethyl  monobrom  malate  ;  /-ethyl  and  propyl  mandelates  into 
dextrophenylchloracetic  esters  ;  /-mandelic  add  into  if-phenyl- 
chloraoetyl  chloride,  C,Hj.CHCl.COCl  (by  heating  with  PCI. 
to  160°  under  a  return  condenser  without  addition  of  chloro- 
form); /-caldum  lactate  (without  chloroform)  into  rf-chlor- 
propionyl  chloride,  CH,.CHCI,  COCl. 

The  same  reactions  which  bring  about  racemization  when 
taking  place  at  the  *C  permit  the  formation  of  active 
derivatives  from  active  substances  when  the  *C  remains 
untouched.  If  the  substance  contains  several  *C  atoms,  at 
least  one  of  them  must  be  excluded  from  the  reaction 
if  active  derivatives  are  to  be  secured.  From  bomeol, 
C„H„.OH,  active  bomyl  chloride,  C,^„CI,  is  produced  by 
action  of  HCl  or  PCI,  (Kachler).'  Camphor  furnished 
by  action  of  bromine  active  bromcamphor,  C,„Hi,BrO 
( Montgolfier)  .*  In  the  oxidation  of  active  substances  with 
permanganate,  active  oxidation  products  result  in  many  cases ; 
thus,  chitenine,  C„H„N,0.,  from  quinine,  C„H„N,0,(Skraup) .' 
chincotenine,  C„H^N,Oj.  from  dnchonine,  C,,H„N,0  (Hesse).' 

30.  Prodnctioii  of  Racemlc  Componnds  by  Conversion  of  Sym- 
metric   Bodlu    Into  Asymmetric. — If  a   symmetric  compound, 


R, — C— R,,  in  consequence  of  the  substitution  of  one  of  the  two 

R, 
radicals  R^  Jf,  by  H,  be  cowverted  into  an  asymmetric  com- 

I  Walden  ;  Ber.  d.  chem.  Go.,  ai,  110. 

I  Walden  :  /Hd..  M,  11S7. 

'  Kacblei ;  Ann.  Chem.  (Meblf;),  197,  q$. 

*  Uontgolfier:  Ann.  chim.  phys.,  [j],  i4,  140. 
'  Skraup  :  Ann.  Chem.  (Uebig),  leg,  344. 
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pound,  the  formation  of  both  Rj— C— R,   and   Rj— C— R,   is  pos- 

R,  R. 

sible.  On  account  of  the  symmetrj'  of  the  original  molecule 
there  is  no  reason  why  one  of  these  antipodes  only  should  l>e 
formed  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  production  of  both  with  equal 
rapidity  should  take  place,  and  the  resulting  product  would  be 
racemic.  The  correctness  of  this  view  has  been  shown  by 
experience,  as  it  has  been  possible  to  prove  that  the  inactivity 
of  all  asymmetric  bodies  which  have  not  been  made  from  active 
ones,  depends  in  reality  on  the  production  of  racemic  forms. 
While  it  is  true  that  not  all  of  these  inactive  products  have 
been  split  up  into  their  antipodes,  enough  such  reactions  have 
been  carried  out  to  show  the  generality  of  the  rule. 

31.  Racemic  Compounds  frvm  R^t-  and  L«ft-Rotatlit2  Isomera 
of  Different  Configurations. — Such  bodies,  which  should  be  active, 
have  not  yet  been  produced.  Liebermann'  obtained,'  by 
evaporating  an  ethereal  solution  of  equal  weights  of 
<f-cinnamic  acid  dibromide  ([«]/i—  +64°)  and /-allocinnamic 
acid  dibromide  ([w]/!  —  —  70°),  a  residue  which  on  treatment 
with  carbon  disulphide  could  be  separated  into  the  components, 
E.  Fischer'  has  attempted  to  combine  compounds  with  each 
other  whose  configurations  present  only  partially  the  object- 
reflection  relation,  as  is  the  case  with  : 


I 
H— C— OH 

H— C— OH 

flO— C— H 
I 


H— C— 


From  a  mixture  of  equal   parts  of  the  two  acids  which  was 
evaporated   to  a   sirup,    pure  /-maunonic  acid    lactone   only 

I  Uebemaim  :  Ber.  d.  chev,  Ges,,  a?,  xm. 
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separated,  and  from  a  mixture  of  the  calcium  salts,  rf-calcium 
gluconate  crystallized  first. 

The  oj^)ositely  rotating  forms  of  camphoric  actd  and  iso- 
camphoric  acid  do  not  unite  to  yield  a  racemte  compound 
(Aschan).' 

A  tendency,  therefore,  toward  the  formation  of  such  half- 
racemic  bodies  does  not  appear  to  exist. 

D.  Resolutloii  of  Rftcemlc  Bodies 

For  the  decomposition  of  racemic  bodies  into  the  anti- 
podes, we  have  as  yet  three  methods,  which  were  all  dis- 
covered by  Pasteur,  and  first  applied  to  racemic  acid.  These 
are  : 

1.  Resolution  by  crystallization, 

2.  Resolution  by  aid  of  active  compounds. 

3.  Resolution  by  aid  of  fungi. 

The  principles  underlying  these  methods  have  been  explained 
already  and  it  remains  to  discuss  in  this  chapter  the  practical 
methods  of  carrying  out  the  processes. 

I.  Rewlatlon  by  Ctystallizatioii.  Spontaneoua  Resolution 
3a.  This  process  depends  on  the  facts  that  racemic  com- 
pounds in  solution,  under  proper  temperature  conditions,  break 
up  into  their  antipodes  and  that  these  last  may  be  separated  by 
evaporation  of  the  solution  iu  the  state  of  enantiomorphic 
crystals  which  may  be  sorted  out  by  aid  of  the  characteristic 
planes  into  active  right  and  left  forms.  Equal  amounts  of  the 
two  antipodes  are  obtained.  The  transition  temperatures 
explained  in  S  27  must  be  considered  as  these  are  different  for 
differeut  substances. 

The  method  was  first  applied  by  Pasteur*  in  1848  for  the 
splitting  of  racemic  acid  in  the  form  of  sodium-ammonium 
salt  and  may  be  best  carried  out  in  the  following  manner :'  An 
aqueous  solution  of  racemic  acid  is  divided  into  two  parts,  one 
being  saturated  with  sodium  carbonate  or  hydroxide  and  the 
other  with  ammonia  in  excess.      The  mixture  is  then  evapo- 

<  Aschan  :  Ber.  d.  chem.  Ges..  aj,  noi. 

•  Putenr:  Ann.  cbim.  pliy*.  [3\,  »*,  441  (1848). 

'  PMteur:  /tid.  >9,  s6  (1850). 
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rated  on  the  water-bath  until  crystallization  begins  on  cooling. 
The  crystals  are  redissolved  by  the  aid  of  water  and  a  little 
ammonia  after  which  the  solution  is  allowed  to  stand  in  a  wide 
crystallizing  dish  for  spontaneous  evaporation.  As  explained 
in  S  27  the  temperature  must  be  kept  below  37°.  It  is  advi- 
sable to  remove  a  part  of  the  crystals  each  morning,  because, 
in  consequence  of  the  rise  of  temperature  during  the  day, 
partial  solution  might  follow  with  loss  of  the  hemihedral  faces. 
As  the  solution  gradually  loses  ammonia  a  little  must  be  added 
from  time  to  time,  sufficient  to  maintain  a  weak  alkaline 
reaction.  The  separated  crystals  which  are  illustrated  in  Figs. 
4  and  5,  and  which  often  reach  a  length  of  several  centimeters, 
are  removed  from  time  to  time  by  the  aid  of  pincers  and  sorted 
out  after  examination  with  a  magnifying  glass.  If  the  indi- 
vidual crystals  have  grown  together  or  are  united  into  groups 
it  is  best  to  bring  them  into  solution  by  adding  a.  little  water 
and  warming  and  then  repeat  the  whole  crystallization.  The 
separation  of  the  d-  and  /-sodium  ammonium  tartrate  is  facili- 
tated by  placing  the  two  kinds  of  crystals  in  the  evaporated 
liquid  at  the  start  and  as  far  apart  as  possible. 

Very  often  the  crystallographic  examination  is  difficult 
because  the  hemihedral  faces  are  but  imperfectly  developed,  or 
cannot  be  found  at  all.  In  such  a  case  the  question  as  to 
whether  a  crystal  consists  of  the  right  or  left  tartrate  or  of 
the  racemate  may  be  decided  by  a  procedure  suggested  by 
Anschiitz'  which  depends  00  this  that  the  calcium  racemate  is 
much  less  soluble  than  the  two  calcium  tartrates.  The  mother 
liquor  is  separated  from  the  crystals  by  washing  with  a  little 
water,  a  fragment  is  dissolved  in  a  small  volume  of  water  and 
the  solution  is  divided  into  two  parts.  One  part  is  mixed  with 
about  3  cc.  of  a  saturated  solution  of  dextro-calcium  tartrate 
and  allowed  to  stand  some  time;  if  a  precipitate  appears  it 
shows  the  presence  of  the  left  tartrate.  If  a  precipitate  does 
not  form  and  if  the  other  half  of  the  liquid  gives  a  precipitate 
with  a  solution  of  levo-calcium  tartrate  the  presence  of  the 
right  tartrate  is  indicated.  Finally,  if  precipitation  takes  place 
in  both  cases,  racemic  acid  is  shown  to  be  present  in  thecrystal. 

As  Pasteur*  found,  the  d-  and  /-tartrates  separate  always  ia 

'  Anschutc:  Ann.  Cbem.  ILitbig),  aait,  193. 
'  Putcur:  Ana.  chim.  phys,  [s],  34,  ^58. 
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exactly  equal  amounts  at  any  point  in  ftie  cry^?Jlizati6ti,  for 
if  at  any  time  the  whole  mass  of  crystals -be  T-emovej  and  dis- 
solved in  water  the  solution  will  be  found  to-havc'iidTbtatiti^ 
power,  and  the  mother-liquor  likewise  not.  The  two  salts 
must  therefore  possess  exactly  the  same  solubility.  Jung- 
fleiscb,  on  the  contrary,  believes'  that  the  right  salt  is  less 
soluble  than  the  left,  inasmuch  as  he  found  more  of  the  first 
in  the  early  part  of  the  crystallization,  and  more  of  the  second 
in  the  last  part. 

The  separation  of  the  two  tartrates  may  be  accomplished  as 
Gemez'  found,  in  this  way:  The  original  solution  prepared  by 
heat  is  carefully  kept  free  from  crystals  of  the  salt  or  from 
dust  and  allowed  to  cool  down  until  it  reaches  the  super- 
saturated condition,  when  a  few  crystals  of  the  d-  or  /-sodium 
ammonium  tartrate  are  thrown  in.  Then  the  separation  of  the 
corresponding  salt  follows,  while  the  other  remains  in  solution. 

Besides  racemic  acid  the  following  racemic  bodies  have  been 
resolved  by  crystallization: 

r-Fermeniation  lactk  acid,  in  the  form  of  its  zinc-ammonium 
salt,  ZnNH,(C,H,0,),  +  jH.O,  which  breaks  down  into  the 
d-xoAl-  lactates,  ZnNH,(C,HjO,),  +  aH.O  (Purdie.)'  This 
takes  place  when  to  a  concentrated  solution  of  the  racemic 
compound,  brought  to  supersaturation  by  cooling,  crystal  frag- 
ments of  one  of  the  lactates  are  added,  which  brings  about  a 
separation  of  the  corresponding  salt.  The  crystal  fragments 
Deeded  for  this  are  prepared  by  splitting  the  r-lactic  acid  by 
means  of  the  more  easily  performed  strychnine  method.  If 
the  solution  of  the  r-zinc-ammonium  salt  alone  be  allowed  to 
crystallize  spontaneously  at  the  ordinary  temperature  most  of 
the  salt  separates  as  such. 

Solutions  of  the  following  four  compounds  furnish 
amultaneously  crystals  of  the  d-  and  /-modifications,  which 
can  be  distingui^ed  crystallographically,  when  their  aqueous 
solutions  are  allowed  to  evaporate  at  the  ordinary  temperature. 

dl-Gulonit  add  lactone,  formed  by  mixing  the  antipodes 
(Fischer  and  Curtiss).'     Racemic  crystals  are  not  formed. 

1  juDcfleiKfa:  BulL  Soc  Chim.  [>].  41, 11&. 

'  GnacK  Compt  md.,  bi,  843. 

'  Pnidle:  J.  Chem.  Soc..  63, 1144101151. 

1  FJtcber  and  Corlts  :  Ber.  d.  chcm.  Ch..  as<  ">4^ 
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dl-'Ai^ragihf  ^>^'Be:^^<ln  of  ammonia  on  esters  of  maleic  and 
fiiBiaiic..4d4-.tK6n]er  and  MeDozzi),' or  from  the  antipodes 
({?tilfrV-''-t^<:«iliic:ct3tsta>l3  are  not  formed  under  the  same 
conditions. 

r-Homoaspariic  acid,  formed  by  the  action  of  alcoholic 
ammonia  on  the  ethyl  esters  of  citra-,  mesa-  and  ilaconic  acids 
(Korner  and  Menozzi)i' 

r-Glutaminic  an'rffromr-glutamide  (Menozzi  and  Api»ani).* 
The  holohedric  crystals  of  the  r-acid  on  repeated  crystallization 
from  water  yield  crystals  with  right-  and  left-hemihedral  snr- 
faces. 

3.  ReaolDtiOD  by  Active  Compovnds 
33-  This  method  is  based,  as  explained  in  §  i8,  on  the  un- 
equal solubilities  shown  by  the  salts  of  a  d-  and  /-acid  with 
the  same  active  base  (alkaloid),  or  of  a  d-  or  /-base  with  the 
same  add  {e.g.  tartaric  acid).  It  was  first  applied  by  Pasteur* 
in  the  decomposition  of  racemic  add,  by  which  he  found  that 
when  a  hot  aqueous  solution  of  the  add  was  mixed  with 
molecular  proportions  of  different  cinchona  bases  to  saturation 
there  separated  on  cooling,  not  the  racemic  add,  but  the  tartaric 
add  salt ;  with  quinine  or  quinicine  the  first  crystallization  con- 
tained (/-tartaric  acid,  but  /-tartaric  add,  on  the  contrary, 
with  dnchonine  or  cinchonicine.  I,ater  the  method  was 
applied  to  the  resolution  of  many  other  racemic  adds,  and  of 
these,  first  to  malic  acid  by  Bremer*  in  1880.  Then  it  was 
used  with  bases,  and  first  with  synthetic  conine  whose  resolu- 
tion was  carried  out  by  Ladenburg'  in  1886  by  means  of  d- 
tartaric  add.  The  process,  which  has  already  rendered  good 
service  in  many  instances,  aids  especially  in  the  separation  of 
the  component  in  the  less  soluble  salt  in  pure  condition,  while 
on  the  other  hand,  the  purification  of  the  component  remain- 
ing in  the  mother-liquor  offers,  frequently,  considerable  diffi- 
culty, as  it  cannot  be  easily  separated  from  the  first.     But  in 

I  KSnKr  and  Menozzi  ^  Ber.  d.  chcm.  C«.,  ai,  Ref.  S;. 

'  Piulli;  /Airf..lp.  1694- 

'  K5nierBndMfnoizi;/»rd..  jj,  Be(.  lai. 

>  PBstcuf  CoBipt,  Tend.,  36,  197;  37,  161;  Ann.  chim.  phys.  [j],  3S,  437.  , 

'  IiOdeoburg:  Ibid.,  ig,  9581. 
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most  cases,  it  is  a  question  of  securing  one  of  the  antipodes 
only,  the  second  being  obtainable  in  some  other  way. 

a.  Resolution  of  Racemic  Acids  by  Aid  0/ Alkaloid 

As  remarked  in  S18,  the  alkaloids  exhibit  no  regular 
behavior  with  respect  to  which  one  of  the  optical  modifications 
of  an  acid  they  unite  with,  to  form  the  less  soluble  salt ;  the 
same  base  precipitates  the  i/-salt  of  one  acid,  and  the  /-salt  of 
another.  But  in  the  case  of  the  cinchona  bases,  the  rule 
appears  to  obtain,  that  if  those  of  the  formula  C,,H„N,0 
(cinchonine,  cinchonidine,  cinchonicine)  precipitate  the 
/-modification,  then  those  of  the  formula  C|gH„N,0,  (quinine, 
quinicine,  quinidine)  yield  the  less  soluble  salt  with  the 
(/-modification.  In  general,  by  preliminary  tests,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  find  the  most  suitable  alkaloid,  that  is,  the  one  which 
yields  well  crystallizable  salts  with  the  acid  in  question. 

At  present,  in  the  splitting  of  the  acids,  the  following 
alkaloids,  which  are  all  monacid  bases,  are  most  commonly 
employed : 

Cinchonine. — Crystallized  :  C„H„N,0  =  294.  Dextrorota- 
tory. Difficultly  soluble  in  cold  or  warm  water.  Soluble  at 
20°  in  126  parts  of  alcohol  of  84  per  cent,  by  volume. 

Cinchonidine. — Crystallized  :  C„H„N,0  =  394.  Levorotatory, 
At  10"  soluble  in  1680  parts  of  water  or  in  19.7  parts  of  80 
per  cent,  alcohol  by  volume, 

e«(Ki«f.— Crystallized  :  C„H„N,0,  +  3H,0  =  378.  Levo- 
rotatory, soluble  in  773  parts  of  boiling  water  and  in  1.13 
parts  of  absolute  alcohol  at  zo°. 

g«/Bjl//M<r.— Crystallized  :  C„H„N,0,  +  ai  H,0  ^  369. 
Effloresced;  C,H„N,0,  +  zH,0  =  360.  Dextrorotatory. 
Soluble  in  750  parts  of  boiling  water  and  in  26  parts  of  80 
volume  per  cent,  alcohol  at  20°. 

Strychnine. — Crystallized:  C,[H„N,0,  =  334.  Levorotatory. 
Soluble  in  2,500  parts  of  boiling  water.  Insoluble  in  absolute 
alcohol.  Soluble  in  120  parts  of  cold  or  in  10  parts  of  boiling 
alcohol  of  80  volume  per  cent. 

Bnieine.—QiysXsl^zeA:  C„H^N,0.  -f-  4H,0  =  446.  Levo- 
rotatory. Soluble  in  150  parts  of  boiling  water,  easily  soluble 
in  alcohol. 
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Morpkiftf.—CTystaWized:  Ci,H„NO,  +  H,0  =  303.  Levo- 
rotatory.  Difficultly  soluble  in  cold,  rradily  soluble  in  hot 
water.  Soluble  in  40  parts  of  cold  or  in  30  parts  of  boiling 
absolute  alcohol. 

The  alkaloids  and  racemic  acids,  the  latter  taken  with  the 
simple  molecular  weight,  have  been  usually  combined  in  the 
molecular  proportions  of  1:1.  With  the  monobasic  acids  the 
neutral  salts  are  formed,  and  with  the  dibasic  acids,  acid  salts, 
which  have  the  advantage  of  easier  crystallization.  In  some 
cases  (as  racemic  acid,  cinnamic  acid  dibromide)  it  has  been 
found  advantageous  to  take  2  molecules  of  add  to  i  of  the 
base,  which  leaves  half  of  the  acid  and  in  form  of  one  of  the 
antipodes,  mainly  in  uncombined  condition. 

The  crystallization  of  the  less  soluble  salt  and  its  separation 
from  the  more  soluble  one,  is  accomplished  in  several  ways, 
depending  on  the  nature  of  the  substances ;  (i)  By  cooling 
the  hot  saturated  solution;  (2)  By  slow  evaporation  of  the 
solution  at  the  ordinary  temperature  and  fractional  crystal- 
lization; (3)  By  adding  a  crystal  of  the  less  soluble  salt  to 
the  strongly  concentrated  or  supersaturated  solution  (sowing, 
inoculation).  It  has  been  found  here,  that  crystals  may  be 
used,  which  do  not  contain  the  modification  of  the  acid  to  be 
separated,  but  the  one  with  opposite  rotation.  For  example, 
the  addition  of  a  crystal  of  /-cinchonine  malate  to  a  solution  of 
racemic  cinchonine  malate  causes  a  separation  of  the  i/-salt, 
a  phenomenon  which  Bremer*  has  explained  from  the  obser- 
vations of  Groth'  on  quartz,  sodium  chlorate,  and  sodium 
periodate,  to  depend  on  the  tendency  shown  by  enantio- 
morphous  crystals  to  form  twins  consisting  of  the  oppositely 
rotating  varieties. 

Below  is  given  a  r^sum£  of  the  racemic  acids  which  have 
been  split  by  the  aid  of  alkaloids,  along  with  a  discussion  of 
the  most  important  observations  made  in  the  experiments. 

Racemic  acid,  as  is  well  known,  was  first  broken  up  by 
Pasteur  with  initial  separation  of  : 

I  Bremer ;  Bee.  d.  chem.  Ga.,  ij,  359. 
»  Groth  :  Fogs.  A""-.  ISB.  "4- 
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Proportioni  med. 

a.  The  /-tartrate 

Bj  ciuchonine  from  alcoholic  solution' i  i 

cinchonicine  from  aqueous  aolution' i  i 

b.  The  if-tartrate 

B7  quinine  from  alcoholic  solution' i        :        i 

quinicine  from  aqaeons  solution' i  i 

bmcine  from  alcoholic  solution' i  '        ' 

For  the  separation  of  the  /-acid,  which  is  always  the  desire<] 
product,  cinchonine  serves  best  and  may  be  used  with  advan- 
tage Id  the  manner  suggested  by  Marckwald'  in  which  for  2 
mols  of  C,H,0,  =  300-  I  mol  of  C„H„N,0  ^  294.  that  is 
about  equal  weights  of  each,  is  taken.  To  the  boiling  aqueous 
solution  of  the  racemic  acid  the  cinchonine  is  added  in  small 
portions,  and  enough  water  then  to  maintain  a  clear  solution. 
On  cooling  /-cinchonine  tartrate  crystallizes  out,  and  after 
standing  a  day,  may  be  filtered  off.  The  yield  is  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  theoretical.  After  a  second  crystallization  from 
hot  water  the  salt  is  decomposed  by  ammonia,  and  from  the 
solution  separated  from  the  cinchonine  by  filtration  the  /-tar- 
taric acid  is  thrown  down  by  lead  acetate.  The  lead  salt  is 
decomposed  by  hydrogen  sulphide,  or  with  larger  amount, 
better  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid  for  recovery  of  the  free  acid. 
From  the  mother-liquor  of  the  /-cinchonine  tartrate,  which 
contains  mainly  the  free  (/-acid  along  with  small  amounts  of 
the  /-acid  and  the  cinchonine  salts  of  both,  crystals  of  acid  d- 
cinchonine  tartrate  separate  after  a  time  and  can  be  worked 
up  for  recovery  of  the  base.  The  liquid  filtered  from  these  is 
divided  into  two  halves,  one  of  which  is  exactly  saturated  with 
soda  and  the  other  with  ammonia,  and  after  filtration  of  the 
separated  cinchonine,  these  are  united  and  concentrated  by 
evaporation.  After  cooling  i/-sodium  ammonium  tartrate 
crystallizes  first.  The  mother-liquor  is  then  allowed  to  evap- 
orate until  a  portion  tested  in  the  polariscope  is  found  to  be 
inactive  or  slightly  levorotatory.  The  racemate  is  now  pres- 
ent which  can  be  converted  into  free  acid  and  treated  anew 
with  cinchonine. 

1  Puteur^  Ann.  clitta.  phys.,  Ij].  38,  43J. 

•  Patteur:  Compl.  rend.,  37,  16a. 

•  Matckinld:  Ber.  d.  chem.  G«,  >«,  41. 
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Malic  add. — The  r-acid  obtained  by  reduction  of  i 
acid  by  means  of  hydriodic  acid,  was  converted  by  Bremer'  into 
the  acid  cinchonine  salt,  and  to  the  concentrated  solution  a  crys- 
tal of  the  acid  cinchonine  salt  of  common  malic  acid  from 
mountain-ash  berries  was  added.  Crystallization  followed,  and 
after  conversion  into  acid  ammonium  malate  furnished  this  salt 
in  the  right-hand  modification.  As  the  corresponding  salt  of 
ordinary  malic  acid  is  levorotating  in  all  concentrations,'  this 
shows  the  production  of  the  antipode.  From  the  mother- 
liquor  of  the  a^-cinchonine  malate,  the  ordinary  /-acid  ammo- 
nium malate  could  be  obtained,  but  not  in  pure  condition. 

Metkoxysuccimc  acid,  CO,H— CH(O.CH,)— CH,— CO,H.— 
a,  with  cinchimine,  i  :  i,  in  aqueous  solution  evaporated  over 
sulphuric  acids  yields  first  crystals  of  the  acid  d-s3\i,  and  from 
the  mother- liquor,  the  /-salt.  Both  antipodes  are  obtained 
pure  (Purdie,  Marshall  and  Bolam).' 

b,  with  strychnine,  i  :  i  in  water.  The /-salt  is  somewhat  less 
soluble.  The  concentrated  supersaturated  solution  was  treated 
with  a  crystal  of  the  /-salt,  which  caused  separations  of  the 
corresponding  compounds.  Both  antipodes  were  obtained 
pure  (Purdie  and  Bolam).' 

Etkoxysuccinic  acid  yiith  cinckonidine ,  i :  i,  Crystals  of  the 
i/-salt  separate  first  on  cooling  the  hot  aqueous  solution 
(Purdie  and  Walker).' 

Isopropoxysuccinic  acid  with  strychnine.  With  the  base  and 
acid  in  proportion,  2  :  i,  the  neutral  /-salt  crystallizes  first,  and 
then  the  iZ-salt.  With  i :  i  the  acid  /-salt  separates  first, 
while  the  (/-salt  forms  an  uncrystallizable  sirup,  which  can  be 
brought  to  crystallization  by  conversion  into  the  neutral  salt. 
Both  antipodes  are  pure  (Purdie  and  Bolam).* 

Pyrotartaric  acid  with  strychnine,  i  :  i ,  By  evaporation  of 
the  aqueous  solution,  the  i/-salt  separates  first.  By  repeated 
crystallization,   separation  of  the  acid  and  reconversion  into 

"  See  Schneidet :  Aon.  Chem,  (Ltebig),  »0T,  174. 

>  Purdie  and  Manhall :  J.  Chcm.  Soc.,  63,  117  :    Purdie  ana  Bolam :  'Jbid..  67,  944. 

'  Purdie  aod  Bolam  :  Ibid.,  67,  946. 

'  Pardie  and  Walter  : /Jiif,,  63,  aj*. 

*  Purdie  and  Bolam  :  /Afif..  1)7,  95a. 
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the  Strychnine  salt,  the  (/-acid  was  obtained  in  pure  condition, 
but  not  the /-acid  (Ladenburg).' 

Lactic  acid  with  strychnine,  1:1.  The  aqueous  solution  sub- 
jected to  fractional  crystallization  gave,  at  first,  products  which 
on  conversion  into  the  ammonium  or  zinc  salt  yielded  these  in 
tlieright-rotatingform,  that  is,  they  contained  the /-acid.  From 
tbe  last  crystallizations,  the  rf-acid  (salts,  levorotatory)  was 
obtained.  By  repeated  crystallization  of  the  strychnine  salts, 
both  antipodes  were  obtained  pure  (Purdie  and  Walker).' 

tt-Oxyfmtyric  add,  CH,.CH,.CHOH.CO,H,  with  brucinc. 
The  salt  of  the  /-acid  crystallizes  first  (Guye  and  Jordon).' 

Valeric  add,  CH,— CH,— *CH.CH,— CO.H,  (from  ethyl- 
methyl  malonic  acid)  with  brudne  1 :  r.  On  cooling  the 
wlution  prepared  by  the  aid  of  heat,  the  /-salt  separates  first. 

By  oft-repeated  recrystallization  of  the  less  soluble  fractions, 
(/-salt)  the  rotation  of  the  liberated  acid  was  brought  up  to  a 
maximum  ([a]^—  —17-85").  The  rf-acid  could  not  be 
obtained  in  the  same  strength.  The  reason  for  the  difficult 
separation  is  found  in  the  fact,  that  d-,  /-,  and  r-brucine 
^"alerate  are  isomorphous  with  each  other.  The  crystals  are 
monoclinic  hemimorphous  (Schtitz  and  Marckwald)/ 

Galacionic  add  with  strychnine. — The  lactone  of  the  r-acid 
is  dissolved  in  70  per  cent,  alcohol  and  boiled  with  an  excess 
of  finely  powdered  strychnine.  The  filtrate  is  evaporated 
after  addition  of  water,  which  throws  out  part  of  the  base,  to 
the  condition  of  a  thin  sirup.  On  cooling,  fine  needles 
crystallize  which  consist  largely  of  the  (/-salt;  the  same  is  true 
of  the  second  crystallization.  The  mother-liquor  contains  the 
/-salt.  Both  antipodes  are  secured  by  repeated  recrystallizations 
of  the  strychnine  salts.  The  lactone  of  the  d-Bcid  rotates 
strongly  to  the  left,  that  of  the  /-acid  to  the  right  (Fischer).' 

Mannonic  add  with  morphine. — From  the  solution  obtained 
by  boiling  the  r-acid  with  morphine  the  (/-salt,  after  evapo- 
rating to  a  sirup,  is  separated  in  the  form  of  crystals  which  are 

'  Ladfnburg: :  Ber.  d.  chcm.  Oes.,  ag,  117a. 
'  Purdie snd Walker :  J.  Cbem.  Soc.,  6i,  757, 
'  Gnr«  and  Jordon  ;  Compt.  rmd.,  lao,  s6». 
*  ScliBU  and  Marckwald  :  Ber.  d.  chem.  Ges.,  ao.  53. 
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freed   from  mother-liquor  by  washing  with  methyl  alcohol. 
The  rf-salt  only  may  be  obtained  pure  (Fischer).' 

Mandelic  acid  with  cinchonint,  i  :  i .  This  is  dissolved  in 
boiling  water,  and  after  cooling  a  crystal  of  the  iZ-salt  is  added, 
and  the  liquid  allowed  to  evaporate.  The  yield  of  the  d-saW. 
is  about  80  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical.  After  evaporation 
and  long  standing,  the  mother-liquor  deposits  crystals  of  the 
/-salt.  The  rf-acid  may  be  obtained  pure,  but  the  /-acid  is 
best  made  from  the  amygdalin  (Lewkowitsch).' 

Tropic  acid,  C,Hj.*CH.CH,OH.CO,H,  with  quinine  1:1. 
If  the  base,  dissolved  in  dilute  alcohol,  be  added  to  a  hot 
aqueous  solution  of  the  acid,  and  the  mixture  evaporated  at 
100°,  to  beginning  crystallization,  the  (/-salt  separates  in  pure 
white  crystals.  The  mother-liquor  on  further  concentration 
leaves  an  oil  which  gradually  solidifies  to  glassy  crystals  of 
the  /-salt.  Both  salts  may  be  purified  by  recrystallization. 
For  the  rf-acid,  [«]  o  ^=  +  71°;  the  /-acid  could  not  be  obtained 
pure  (Ladenburg  and  Hundt).' 

Pkenyl-otp-dibrompropionic  add  (cinnamic  acid  dibromide), 
C.H,.*CHBr.*CHBr.CO,H.  From  the  ^-compound  the  follow- 
ing difficultly  soluble  salts  were  separated: 

With  cinchonine,    i  base  :  2  acid,  from  alcohol  solution  the  /-acid* 
"    cinchoaidine,  i     "     :  i     "        "     benzene      "  "  /-acid' 

"    quinidine,       i     "     ;  i     "        "     alcohol       ■'         "  rf-acid' 
"    strychnine,     i     "     ;  i     "        "        "  "         "  /-acid* 

■'     strychnine,      I     "      ;  a     "         "         "  "  "  rf-add* 

"     brucine,  1     "      ;  j     "         "         "  "  "  iZ-acid' 

With  strychnine  and  2  molecules  of  acid  the  neutral  salt, 
C„H„N,0,.C,H,Brp„  is  always  precipitated. 

The  separation  of  the  pure  antipodes  which  was  undertaken 
by  Liebermann*  by  the  strychnine  method  is  difficult.  It  is  best 
to  proceed  in  this  way:  Dissolve  20  grams  (2  mols)  of  the 
cinnamic  acid  dibromide  in  400  cc.  of  absolute  alcohol  and  add 

'  Fischer:  B«.  d.  chem.  Gm.,  J3.  379- 

•  Lewkowitsch  :  Ibid.,  t6,  IS73- 

>  Led«t>bur{;andKundt:    /Ai'rf..  »,  1590. 

•  Brtenmeycr.  Jr..  Ibid.,  a6.  1659;  Hirach  : /*n(..  17,887. 
'  Kincbi  Hid.,  aj,  8S8. 

•  L-  Mey«r,  Jr.:  /Uil.,  as,  iiii;  iMbcrmaun:  /bid.,  Mt,  u?- 
'  Hinch:  nid..  aj,  887. 

■  Liebtnnanii :  Hid.,  at,  147  and  S19. 
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then  II  grams  (i  mol)  of  strychnine  as  follows:  Dissolve  the 
alkaloid  by  aid  of  heat  in  an  excess  of  hydrochloric  add  and 
while  still  hot  add  excess  of  ammoDia,  which  yields  a  crystal- 
line easily  filtered  precipitate.  This  is  washed  with  a  little 
water  and  alcohol,  and  then,  after  puncturing  the  filter-paper, 
is  washed  into  the  cinnamic  acid  solution  by  the  aid  of  220  cc. 
of  absolnte  alcohol.  After  solution  is  effected  by  aid  of  heat, 
the  mixtare  is  allowed  to  stand  about  twenty  hours,  in  which 
time  20  to  35  per  cent,  of  the  add  separates  as  strychnine  salt 
of  the  i^-form.  (With  t  molecule  of  base  to  i  of  add  the  l- 
form  separates  first.)  For  separation  of  the  free  add  the  salt 
is  suspended  in  water,  addified  with  hydrochloric  acid  and 
shaken  with  ether,  and  the  ethereal  solution,  after  a  second 
shaking  with  water,  evaporated.  The  highest  observed  rota- 
tion amounts  to  [<*]y>  ^  +  68.3  for  12  to  15  per  cent,  solution 
in  alcohol.  From  the  mother-liquor,  after  a  second  treatment 
with  strychnine  (i  of  base  :  2  of  acid),  more  of  the  (/-salt  and 
then  the  salt  of  the  /-add  may  be  obtained.  The  latter  add 
has  been  secured,  however,  with  rotation  up  to  [0]^,  —  — 
45.8'  only. 

AUocinnamic  acid  dibromide  could  be  separated  by  aid  of 
cinchimidine  in  benzene  solution  from  which  the  salt  of  the  ' 
/-add  iTystallized.  The  highest  observed  polarization  of  the 
add  was  [«]£.=  —  83.2'.  The  </-add  could  not  be  obtained 
pure  (Iviebermann' ) . 

Phetiyl-a  fi-dtcklorpropionic  acid,  (dnnamic  add  dichloride) 
with  strychnine.  1  molecule  of  base,  (40  grams)  and  i  molecule 
of  add  (45  grams) ,  dissolved  in  500  cc.  of  99.5  per  cent,  alcohol 
gave  crystals  of  the  i/-salt  after  standing  40  hours.  By 
separating  the  add  from  the  crystals,  and  treating  again  with 
strychnine,  the  <^-add  was  directly  secured  with  maximum 
rotation.  The  mother-liquors  from  the  first  separation,  after 
four  treatments  with  strychnine,  furnished  the  pure  /-add 
(Liebermann  and  Finkenbeiner).' 

Phenyldibrombutyric  acid  ( phenyl isocrotonic  add  dibromide), 
C,H,.*CHBr.*CHBr.CH,.CO,H,  with  brucine,  1:1.  From 
the  alcoholic  solution,   the  (/-salt  separates  on  standing,  the 

■  Ucbettiuos  '.  Ber,  &.  ebon.  Co.,  a?,  »4i. 

'  Ucbcrman  aod  Pinkbciner :  Ber.  d.  chein.  Gcb.,  a«,  S83;37,  B89. 
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crystallizatioa  being  induced  by  rubbing  with  a  glass  rod. 
The  yield  is  about  three-fourths  of  the  theoretical.  By 
extracting  the  salt  with  enough  hot  alcohol  to  leave  about 
one-third  undissolved,  it  may  be  obtained  in  quite  pure 
condition.  On  evaporating  the  mother-liquor  to  dryness,  the 
/-salt  separates,  partly  crystalline.  With  the  proportion 
of  I  molecule  of  base  to  2  of  acid,  a  small  amount  of  the 
(/-salt  separates,  but  in  purer  form  (L.  Meyer  and  Stein).' 

Pkenyl-a-bromlacHcadd,  C,H,.*CHOH.*CHBr.CO,H  +  H,0 
with  cinckonine.  The  </-salt  crystallizes  in  white  needles  from 
.  the  solution  in  absolute  alcohol ;  the  much  more  soluble 
/-salt  is  obtained  as  a  sirup  which  finally  solidifies  to  a  homy 
mass  (Erlenmeyer,  Jr.).' 

hopropylpkenylglycolic  acid,  C,H..C,H,.*CHOH.CO,H,  with 
quinine  and  cinckonine.  If  one  molecule  of  quinine  and  one  of 
the  acid  be  dissolved  in  hot  alcohol,  and  then  treated  with  hot 
water,  and  allowed  to  cool,  the  /-quinine  salt  separates.  The 
acid  is  liberated  from  the  mother-liquor  and  combined  in  hot 
aqueous  solution  with  cinchonine.  On  cooling,  the  cincbonine 
salt  of  the  f/-acid  separates  first  (Fileti).* 

CH— CH,— *CH— CO,H 

Dihydro-0-bhlhalic  acid,    ij  |  ,  with  strych- 

CH— CH  =  C— CO,H 

nine,  I :  i.  In  fractional  crystallization,  the  i/-salt  separates 
first  from  aqueous  solution  (Proost).' 

b.  Resolution  0/  Racetnic  Bases  by  Tartaric  Acid. 
This  method,  first  applied  by  Ladehburg*  for  the  breaking 
up  of  synthetic  conine,  has  been  carried  out  by  converting 
the  racemic  base  by  treatment  with  ordinary  rf-tartaric  acid 
into  a  mptture  of  the  bitartrates  of  the  d-  and  /-bases  and 
separating  these  by  fractional  crystallization.  In  this  way  it 
was  possible  to  obtain  more  or  less  readily  that  modification  in 
pure  form  which  was  contained  in  the  less  soluble  salt,  while, 
on  the  contrary,  the  other  was  always  obtained  in  a  condition 
with  much  lower  rotation.     In  order  to  obtain  the  latter  also 

>  L.  MCTcr  and  Stein  :  Ber,  d.  cbcm.  Ges..  17,  990. 

'  Erlenmeyer,  Jr. :  Ann.  Chem.  (Uebig),  171,  159;  Ber.  d.  chem.  Cea.,  14,  S830. 

*  Proont :  Bet,  d,  cbem.  Get,.  17.  jiSj, 
'  Ladenburg^  Ibid..  19,  25S1. 
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in  a  pure  state,  Marckwald'  suggested  that  the  mother-liquors 
from  the  precipitation  with  if-tartaric  acid  be  decomposed  with 
separation  of  the  base  and  that  this  by  addition  of  /-tartaric 
add  be  converted  into  the  /-bitartrate,  which  salt  is  now  the 
more  readily  crystallizable.  In  this  way  the  separation  of  the 
antipodes  is  complete.  Other  active  acids  than  tartaric  have 
not  been  tried  as  yet. 
The  following  racemic  bases  have  been  split: 

<CH, CH.CH, 
\„„  By   saturation  of  the 

CH,— CH/""- 
racemic  base  with  one  molecule  of  tartaric  acid  tu  aqueous  solu- 
tion, evaporation  to  a  sirup  and  addition  of  a  minute  crystal 
of  i/-conine-rf-bi tartrate  Ivadenburg'  obtained  the  salt  of  the  d- 
base  as  a  white  tallow-like  mass,  while  the  /-base  remained  in 
the  liquid  pressed  out.  After  repeated  crystallization  of  the 
solid  salt  pure  d-  pipecoline  could  be  separated  by  distillation 
with  caustic  soda  {»;,=  31.9"  for  i  dm.);  the  Abase  could  not 
be  isolated.  Marckwald'  added  to  the  sirup  of  the  rf-bitartrate 
of  the  racemic  base  crystals  of  r-pipecoline  racemate 
(C,H„N.C,H,0,  +  H,0,  monoclinic)  by  which  crystallization 
of  rf-pipecoline-rf-bitartrate  (C,H„N.CjH,0,  +  2H,0,  mono- 
dime,  hemimorphous)  was  induced.  This  phenomenon  is 
singular  as  the  two  salts  are  different  with  respect  to  crystal- 
line form  and  amount  of  water.  By  rubbing  the  crystal 
magma  with  a  little  water,  draining  with  the  pump,  dissolving 
in  a  Uttle  hot  water  (about  4  cc.  to  10  grams  of  salt)  and  cool- 
ing the  d-d  salt  was  obtained  perfectly  pure.  After  separating 
a  further  small  amount  of  crystallizable  substance  from  the 
mother-liquor,  the  separated  sirup  was  distilled  with  caustic 
soda  and  the  collected  mixture  of  a  smdll  amount  of  the  i/-base 
with  much  of  the  /-base  was  com'erted  into  bitartrate  by  the 
addition  of  /-tartaric  acid.  Crystals  of  /-pipecoline-Z-bitartrate 
now  separated.  By  again  separating  the  bases  from  the 
mother-liquor  and  treating  first  with  the  d-  and  then  with 
/-tartaric  add  a  nearly  quantitative  separation  of  the  r-pipeco- 
line into  the  active  forms  («a  :=  ±  32°  for  i  dm.)  was  reached. 

'HiTCknld;  Ber  d.  chcm.  Go,  10,13. 
'Udeoburg:  Ann.  Cheni.  (Oebig),  »4j,  65. 
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^-Pipecotine. — The  solution  of  the  bitartrate  evaporated  on 
the  water-liath,  yields  racemic  crystals,  but  by  slow  evapo- 
ration in  the  cold,  crystals  of  the  /-base  are  formed.  The 
rf-base  was  not  secured  (Ladenburg).' 

a-Etkylpiperidine,  CH,/^   '         >NH  '     — By    the  aid    of 
Vh,-CH, 
f^-tartaric  add,  the  (/-base  may  be  obtained  pure  (Ladenburg).' 

<CH,— CH.C,H, 
>NH      ■ 
CH,— CH, 

Synthetic  coniae. — This  was  obtained  by  Ladenburg*  from 
a-propylpiperidine  as  follows ;  To  the  concentrated,  but  not 
sirupy  solution  of  the  (/-bitartrate,  small  crystals  of  the 
(/-coiiine-(/-bitartrate  were  added.  (These,  as  obtained  by 
Schonn'  from  natural  conine,  were  rhombic  crystals  having 
the  composition,  CjHuN.CjH.O,  -h  2H,0.) 

A  crystal  magma  formed  from  which,  by  pressing  and 
recrystallizing,  the  (/-base  was  obtained  pure,  and  showing  the 
same  rotating  power  as  the  natural  conine,  [«]o=^ -f- 18.3". 
It  is  also  possible  to  evaporate  the  moderately  dilute  solution 
of  the  tartrates  of  the  racemic  base  at  the  ordinary  temperature, 
and  then  purify  by  repeated  crystallization,  the  crystals  of 
(/-conine- (/-bitartrate  which  separate  first.'  The  /-form  was 
not  obtained  in  pure  condition. 

XH,— «CH,CH,, 

CopelHdine,  CH/  >NH.— By   evaporating   the 

aqueous  solution  of  the  tartrates,  the  salt  of  the  (/-base 
crystallizes  first.*  The  rotation  of  the  alkaloid  is  [a\o  —  -\- 
36.5°  The  /-form  was  not  obtained  pure  (Levy  and  Wolffen- 
stein).' 

hocopellidine. — From  the  solution  of  the  bitartrates,  the  salt 
of  the  /-base  crystallizes  first,  [«]d  =  —  25.9°.  The  (/-base 
could  not  be  obtained  pure  (Levy  and  Wolffenstein). 

Propylenediamine,  CH,— *CH.NH,— CH,NH,.— One  mole- 

1  Ijuifnburs :  Ber.  d.  chem.  Ge».,  17,  75. 

1  ladenburg:  Ann.  Chem,  {Uebig),  J47.  7'- 

>  Ladcnbcrg  :  BFt.  d.  chem.  Go,,  10,  IjBa  ;  Ann.  Chem.  (Uebig}.  147,  S5. 
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cole  of  the  base  dissolved  in  water  with  two  molecules  of  tar- 
taric add  deposits  crystals  on  evaporating,  which  contain  the 
/-base,  Mo  ^  —  20.96°. — The  rf-base  was  not  obtained 
(Baumann).' 

Tefrakydroquinaldine,  C,H.<  |  . — The    aqueous 

\nh— *CH.CH, 

solution  of   the  bitartrate  yields    tnonoclinic   betnimorphous 

crystals  of  the  salt  containing  the  (/-base.     The  rotation  of  the 

base  is  [«]b  =  +  56°.     The  /-base  isnotknown  (Ladenburg),' 

[See  below.    Tr] . 

1,5-Tetrahydronaphthylenedia.mine. — The  aqueous  solution 

H      NH    ^^  ^'^^  (/-bitartrate,  evaporated  to  a  simp,  and 

H   S^/         treated    with   a    small     crystal    of   rf-conine- 

^     *^     -    (/-bitartrate,   furnished    a  deposit  of  crystals 

^Z^^Z       (1-a     which  held  the  /-base.     Rotation  of  the  salt 

I      11       I        [«]o  =  — 7.5°  for/— 3.96.     After  standing 

^  ^^    9   '    several  months,  the  separated  mother-Uquor 

c      c  furnished    crystals  of    the   bitartrate  of  the 

NH,  H,  rf-base.     Rotation  of  this  salt:  [«]o^  +  8.r5" 

£01^  =  2.44°  (Bamberger).' 

a-Pkmyletkylamine,  C,H,*CH.CH,.NH,.— The  separation  as 
bitartrate  was  tried  first  by  Kraft,*  but  without  success,  and 
later  by  Lov^n*  who  succeeded.  The  concentrated  hot  solu- 
tion gave,  on  cooling,  needle-shaped  crystals  with  i^  H,0,  from 
which  the  impure,  slightly  dextrorotatory  base  was  separated  ; 
from  the  mother-liquor  prismatic  anhydrous  crystals  slowly 
separated  which  furnished  a  strongly  left-rotating  base. 

c.  Resolution  by  Stronger  Acids 
Pope  and  Peachey*  have  recently  suggested  the  use  of  strong 
optically  active  acids  as  agents  of  resolution  in  place  of  tartaric 
acid.  i/-a-chlorcamphor.sulphonic  acid,  (/-a-bromcamphorsul- 
pbonic  acid  and  (/-camphorsu  I  phonic  acid  are  compounds 
which  suffer  relatively  great  dissociation  in  aqueous  solution 

Baumann :  Ber.  d.  chem.  Get,  j8,  1179. 

Udcnbaix  :  tbid.,  aj,  76. 

BtiBbergci ;  /»td.,  33, 191. 

Knft  :  IHd..  as,  J7B3. 

Imta:  Ibid.,  ap,  2313. 

PoiK  ind  Pcacbey:  J,  Cbem.  Soc..  73,  893  and  7g,  1066. 
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and  in  their  action  with  weak  bases  may  be  compared  to  the 
minera]  acids.  Among  other  applications  the  following  may 
be  quoted: 

Tetrahydropapaverine ,  C„H„NO,. — By  combining  the 
racemic  base  in  aqueous  solution  with  the  calculated  amount 
of  (/-ff-bromcamphor  sulphonic  acid  and  warming  to  effect  solu- 
tion the  combination,  C„H„N0j.C„H„BrO.HS0„  is  formed. 
On  cooling  long  needles  of  the  /-salt  separate,  as  this  is  the 
less  soluble.  On  concentrating  and  cooling  again  more  of  the 
salt  may  be  secured.  For  the  purifiedcry  stals  [«]o  ^=  —  30° 
was  found.  In  the  mother-liquor  the  rf-salt  is  left  but  could 
not  be  obtained  in  pure  crystalline  form. 

By  decomposing  the  /-salt  with  ammonia  the  /-base  is 
obtained  [i«]d  =  —  143.4°.  From  the  resinous  e/-salt  the  corre- 
sponding base  with  [i*]o  =  +  153.7°  was  secured  (chloroform). 

In  the  same  resolution  rf-«-chlorcamphorsuIphonic  acid  was 
employed  also  with  good  results. 

The  authors  tried  Reychler's  camphorsulphonic  add,  but 
the  salts  formed  remained  in  a  very  soluble  sirupy  form  and 
could  not  be  well  separated. 

Tetrahydroquinaldine,  C,eH„N. — This  was  resolved  by  the 
aid  of  iZ-ff-bromcamphorsul phonic  acid  as  described  above. 
An  alcoholic  solution  of  the  /-salt  gave  [ajo  —  +  41.5°-  For 
the  base,  separated  by  distillation  in  a  current  of  steam  with 
a  slight  excess  of  soda,  [«]  />  =^  —  58. 1 2  was  found. 

Camphoroxime,  C„H„.NOH. — The  racemic  oxime  was 
resolved  by  action  of  (/-camphorsulphonic  acid.  Sixty  grams 
of  the  oxime  and  90  grams  of  the  sulphonic  acid  were  mixed 
in  boiling  acetone.  On  cooling  a  crystalline  precipitate  forms 
and  more  may  be  obtained  from  the  mother-liquor.  On 
recrystallizing  the  whole  of  the  fractions  from  boiling  ether 
two  products  are  finally  obtained,  the  less  soluble  beiog  i^-cam- 
phoroxime  i^-camphorsulphonate,  and  the  more  soluble  the 
/-camphoroxime  rf-camphorsulphonate.  For  the  first  [o]^  ^ 
+  4.3°  was  found  (r=  1.7508  in  absolute  alcohol)  and  for 
the  oxime  from  it  ["]d  ^=  —  4'-3°-  The  oxime  from 
the    /-camphor  oxime    rf-camphor    sulpbonate  gave    [a]^  ^= 
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The  resolution  of  a-benzylphenylallylmethyl  ammanium 
iodide  was  likewise  accomplished  by  aid  of  rf-camphor  sulphonic 
add'  (see  S  14)  and  ^xry  recently  the  same  authors  have 
described  the  resolution  of  an  asymmetric  sulphur  compound 
byuseof  this  optically  activesulphonicacid.'  Thiscompound 
is  methylethylthetine  and  from  the  bromide  by  addition  of  the 
silver  salt  of  iZ-camphorsulphonic  acid  the  corresponding 
^-methylethylthetine  (/-camphorsulphonate  was  obtained. 
This  has  the  composition: 

C,Hj,      /CH,CO,H' 
C„HisO.  SO,''^CH, 
By  decomposing  the  alcoholic  solution  of  this  salt  by  addi- 
tion of  hydrochloric  add  and  platinum  chloride,  the  platinum 
compound, 

C,Hiv       ,CH,CO,H 
a         >S<  .PtCl.. 

CV    Vh, 

is  obtained,  for  which  [a]o  —  +  4.6°  was  found  (i:=  1.34, 
water) . 

Resolution  by  Esterificaiion  or  Saponification. 
The  processes  first  described  are  properly  physical,  as  no  real 
chemical  alteration  follows  in  the  combinations  to  produce 
new  crystalline  structures.  Eissentially  different  in  principle 
is  a  method  recently  worked  out  by  Marckwald  and  McKenzie.' 
Two  optically  active  antipodes  must,  in  general,  exhibit  the 
same  behavior  in  all  chemical  reactions.  But  this  no  longer 
holds  if  the  reaction  takes  place  between  them  and  another 
asymmetric  compound.  If  the  change  in  question  is  one 
*hich,  like  the  formation  of  a  salt,  depends  simply  on  the 
affinity  of  acid  and  base,  no  difference  may  be  observed,  but  on 
the  other  hand,  a  difference  may  be  expected  in  proportion  as 
the  prc^ess  or  direction  of  the  reaction  is  dependent  on  the 
space  relations  of  the  atoms  in  the  molecules  of  the  combining 
substances.  In  particularly  marked  degree,  the  formation  of 
*stets  b  a  reaction  of  this  nature.  The  rapidity  of  esteri- 
faation  depends  to  a  remarkable  degree  on  the  structure  of  the 

'  J.Cbra.  Boc.,  75, 1117. 

'  Pop*  (nd  Peacbey:  IHd.,  77,  1071. 

'  Vircknld  ind  McKenilc :  Ber.  d.  chem.  Gcs..  3a,  3130  (1899). 
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carbon  chain  of  the  acid.  The  velocity  of  esterification  for  the 
acids  of  the  type,  R.CH,CO,H„  is  about  twice  as  great  as  for 
the  adds  of  the  type,  R'R".CH.CO,H,  and  much  greater  than 
for  the  acids,  R'R"R"'C.CO,H. 

These  relations  while  pronounced  in  the  aliphatic  acids  are 
more  clearly  marked  among  some  of  the  aromatic  acids,  a  fact 
which  was  pointed  out  by  v.  Meyer.'  It  would  appear 
probable,  therefore,  that  the  velocity  of  esterification  of  two 
oppositely  active  acids  with  the  same  optically  active  alcohol 
might  not  be  the  same.  This  question,  Marckwald  and 
McKenzie  tested  by  a  simple  experiment.  Equivalent  molec- 
ular amounts  of  racemic  mandelic  acid  and  menthol  were 
heated  for  an  hour  to  155°,  and  at  the  end  of  the  time,  the 
uucombined  acid  was  separated  from  the  reaction  product.  It 
was  found  to  be  left-rotating,  from  which  it  follows  that 
/-mandelic  acid  forms  an  ester  with  /-menthol  more  slowly  than 
rf- mandelic  acid. 

In  a  practical  experiment  50  grams  of  r-mandelic  acid  and 
50  gramsof  menthol  were  heated  to  155°  through  one  hour. 
In  the  reaction  mass  the  unchanged  acid  was  separated  by 
dilute  ammonia,  and  finally,  after  separating  traces  of  the 
esters  and  menthol  witji  it,  the  mandelic  acid  was  precipitated 
by  sulphuric  acid.  The  recovered  acid  was  taken  up  com- 
pletely by  ether  and  after  evaporation  of  the  ether  was  found 
to  weigh  33.8  grams.  The  specific  rotation  was  found  to  be 
[a]a  =  —  3.3°,  showing  that  it  now  contained  0.72  gram  of 
/-mandelic  acid.  In  the  paper  quoted,  the  authors  describe 
the  separation  and  identification  of  this  acid  in  pure  form. 

Experiments  were  then  made  with  the  mixture  of  esters 
and  unchanged  menthol  left  in  ether  solution  after  separation 
of  the  uncombined  mandelic  acid.  The  ether  was  evaporated, 
the  residue  mixed  with  3.5  gramsof  potassium  hydroxide  in 
solution  and  boiled  some  hours.  This  liquid  was  evaporated 
and  treated  with  water  to  dissolve  the  potassium  salt.  The 
solution  obtained  was  heated  to  drive  out  traces  of  menthol, 
treated  with  sulphuric  acid  and  extracted  with  ether.  In  this 
way  a  mandelic  acid  was  obtained  as  a  saponification  product, 
and  amounted  to  8.7  grams.     Its  specific  rotation  was  ["Jo  ^= 

■  V.  Meyer  :  Ber.  d.  chem.  Ges,,  aj,  15B0 ;  >8.  "M- 
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+  3.1",  iadicatiag  the  presence  0.164  gram  of  the  rf-acid. 

The  remaining  menthyl  ester  was  treated  with  alcoholic 
potash  DOW  to  complete  saponification  and  the  mandelic  acid 
separated  as  before.  2.7  grams  were  obtained  and  this  had  a 
specific  rotation  of  [«]/.—  —  10.4°,  corresponding  to  0.188 
gram  of  /-mandelic  acid. 

"the  authors  have  therefore  demonstrated  the  possibility  of 
resolution  by  their  general  processes.  They  point  out  further 
that  their  application  may  be  expected  in  the  resolution  of 
racemic  alcohols  rather  than  of  acids,  for  which  the  other 
methods  are  more  convenient. 

3.  Reaolutton  by  Aid  of  Fangi 

34-  As  already  mentioned  in  §  19  this  separation  depends  on 
the  phenomenon  that  when  in  solutions  of  racemic  bodies 
spores  of  certain  fungi  are  sowed  and  allowed  to  gprow,  one 
of  the  antipodes  disappears  while  the  other  remains  untouched. 
Only  one  of  the  two  active  forms  is  thus  secured. 

A  number  of  general  observations  on  the  mode  of  action  of 
the  fungi  have  already  been  made.  In  this  place  we  are  con- 
cerned with  certain  matters,  which,  inasmuch  as  they  have 
received  but  little  consideration  in  the  chemical  literature,  call 
for  a  detailed  discussion. 

Data  on  lie  Fungi  Suitable  for  Resolution.     Pure  Cultures  and 
Methods  of  Experimentation. 

Bv  DS.   P.   U.-CDMBR. 

Siace,  by  aid  of  pure  culture  methods,  proof  has  been  given 
by  the  biological  work  of  the  last  decade,  that  the  mode  of 
development  of  most  of  the  lower  fungi  presents  a  certain 
constancy  and  is  by  no  means  as  complex  as  was  formerly  sup- 
posed, the  question  of  species  has  again  assumed  greater  im- 
portance and  interest.  The  mycologist  of  to-day  will  no 
longer  risk  designating  the  green  growth  on  a  piece  of  bread 
or  orange  peel  as  Penidllium  glaucum,  without  previously 
informing  himself  by  microscopic  examination  or  by  cultures. 
It  has  been  found  possible  to  establish  a  large  number  of 
sipecies  which  have  the  green  color  of  the  spore  masses  in  com- 
mon, but  which  in  spite  of  apparent  macroscopic  similarity  in 
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form  show  distinct  differences  from  a  moiptiological  and 
biological  standpoint. 

Wben  one  has  to  refer  to  data  in  the  older  literature  on 
Penidllium  glaucum  he  must  always  feel  uncertain  as  to 
whether  the  author  consulted  bad  in  hand  the  organism  now 
so  designated  or  something  else. 

Also  the  statements  concerning  yeasts  in  the  older  literature 
must  to-day  be  received  with  caution.  Wine  yeast,  for 
example,  has  been  often  used  for  splitting  racemic  bodies. 
But  we  know  now  that  common  wine  yeast  may  be  a  mixture 
of  many  different  varieties.  If  some  one  of  these  should  be 
furnished  us  in  the  form  of  a  pure  culture  it  could  happen  that 
a  very  different  result  would  follow  from  a  splitting  experi- 
ment from  one  previou^y  recorded. 

In  view  then  of  our  advanced  knowledge  in  Ike  consideration  of 
the  fungi  the  task  of  studying  each  one  in  isolated  pure  form 
and  determining  its  action  on  nutritive  media  becomes  of  the  first 
importance. 

Scientific  aspirations  in  this  direction  are  greatly  advanced 
by  the  fortunate  circumstance  that  there  are  mycologic  insti- 
tutes like  that  of  Krai  (Prague,  Kleiner  Ring)  which  collect 
the  various  species  discovered  and  described  by  different 
authors,  make  pure  cultures  of  them  and  preserve  them  there 
for  sale. 

It  remains  then  for  the  experimenting  chemist  to  protect 
the  pure  culture,  as  received,  from  infection,  and  to  increase 
it  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  substance  to  be  investigated  may 
be  brought  completely  under  its  action.  It  will  be  explained 
below  how  all  this  may  be  most  conveniently  done. 

As,  however,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  securing  spores  of 
fungi  from  the  air  or  water,  and  bringing  them  into  the  con- 
dition of  pure  cultures,  one  may  often  proceed  to  a  certain 
degree  independently.  Care  should  be  taken  to  submit  finally 
a  portion  of  the  pure  culture  to  a  mycologist  for  exact  deter- 
mination of  species  before  publishing  the  results  of  investi- 
gations. 

How  may  the  spores  contained  in  the  air,  or  water,  or  other 
liquid  be  recognized  and  obtained  pure  ?  Suppose  we  wish  to 
examine  the  air  of  the  laboratory  for  fungi.     We  can  employ 
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crystallization  dishes  or  glass  cylinders.  Two  dishes,  one  fit- 
ting over  the  other,  or  a  glass  cylinder  closed  with  a  plug  of  cot- 
ton, areplaced  intheovenand  heated  two  hours  to  a  temperature 
of  about  150°  C,  the  flame  under  the  oven  is  extinguished, 
and  the  glasses  are  allowed  to  cool  in  it.  When  this  is  accom- 
plished, we  allow  the  lower  dish  or  glass  cylinder  (such  a 
cylinder  as  is  used  with  a  specific  gravity  spindle)  to  stand 
open  one  to  two  hours.  In  this  time  a  number  of  fungus 
^lores  settle  from  the  air  onto  the  inner  glass  surfaces.  On 
account  of  their  minuteness,  these  are  not  visible  to  the  eye, 
and  because  of  their  relatively  small  number,  they  can  not 
be  found  by  a  strong  magnifying  glass  or  with  the 
microscope.  But  they  become  distinctly  visible  when  a  proper 
food  is  offered  them,  best  a  nutritive  gelatine.  Most  con- 
veniently beer-wort  gelatine  or  plum-decoction  gelatine  may  be 
prepared.  To  i  liter  of  beer-wort  or  pliun-decoction  (each 
with  about  lo  to  15  per  cent,  of  extract)  about  100  grams  of 
fine  white  gelatine  may  be  taken.  The  gelatine  mixture, 
prepared  by  dissolving  at  water-bath  heat  and  filtering,  is 
filled  into  test-tubes  which  are  plugged  with  cotton,  and  then 
exposed  to  steam  heat  one-half  hour(in  a  Koch's  steriUzer). 

The  contents  of  a  test-tube  is  poured  at  a  temperature  of 
20°  to  30°  C.,  into  the  exposed  glass  dish  or  cylinder.  The 
first,  with  its  cover  in  position,  after  the  hardening  of  the 
gelatine,  is  placed  in  a  moist  chamber,  that  is,  under  a  bell- 
jar,  the  air  in  which  is  kept  moist  by  wet  filter-paper  or 
by  equivalent  means.  The  gelatine  poured  into  the  glass 
cylinder  is  allowed  to  harden  around  the  sides,  which  may  be 
accomplished  by  holding  the  vessel  in  a  nearly  horizontal 
position  and  allowing  cold  hydrant  water  to  flow  over  it,  it 
being  meanwhile  slowly  rotated  to  effect  an  even  distribution. 
After  two  or  three  days  a  growth  begins  to  appear  everywhere 
in  the  gelatine  where  the  spores  lie  embedded,  and  this  later 
develops  to  a  branching  mycelium.  In  the  majority  of  cases, 
these  mycelia  are  pure,  _  that  is,  other  organisms  have  not 
grown  in  with  them.  Sufiident  indication  of  this  is  usually 
given  by  ocular  examination  alone.  The  term  'mycelium'  is 
applied  to  the  sum  of  the  threads  or  hyphae  growing  out  of 
the  fungus  spore.     While   some   of  these   piay   the   part  of 
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rootlets,    others  grow  in  the  air  (so-called  air-hyphae)  and 
develop  to   fructification  (Fig.  6).     The  following  illustration 


>wn  M^cflrum,  dfvelopcd 


gives  a  clear  representation  of  these  relations.  This  shows  a 
kind  of  mucor  {Mncor  Mucedo),  which  may  be  easily  obtained 
from  bread,  malt,  horse-dung  and  decaying  fruits  kept  in  moist 
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places.  At  a  is  shown  the  developed  spore  ;  /is an  air-hypha 
which  at  its  end  is  in  the  act  of  forming  a  spore-case  or  , 
axalled  sporangium.  With  darkening  in  this  spherical 
organ  maturity  is  reached.  If  we  touch  it  with  a  previously 
sterilized  needle,  the  sporangium  skin  breaks  and  a  large 
number  of  spores  cling  to  the  needle.  If  this  is  now  dipped 
into  sterile  nutritive  solution,  a  new  development  of  spores 
begins  similar  to  that  just  described.  In  a  few  days  the 
n-hole  liquid  is  permeated  by  the  fungus  filaments,  and  on 
the  surface,  new  air-hyphae  appear  and  grow  toward  fructifi- 
cation. Figure  7  shows  the  structure  of  the  sporangium.  The 
external  wall  or  skin  is  covered  with  numerous  small  crystalline 
needles  of  calcium  oxalate.  The  club-like  bunch  shown  in  the 
center  is  the  so-called  columella  (httle  column)  ;  it  is  shown 
free  in  Fig  8  after  the  sporangium  has  been  broken  and 
emptied.  The  columella  is  originally  a  simple  transverse  wall 
which  separates  the  sporangium   from  the  sporangium  stem. 


Fig.  -.  AtiUBr  Muado 


If  in  the  study  of  the  air  a  spore  of  Penicillmm  glaucum 
had  become  imbedded  we  would  not  obser\-e  as  fine  a  develop- 
ment of  air-hyphse.  Fructification  begins  early  and  a  very 
low  turf  only  is  formed  which  becomes  covered  with  masses  of 
white  spores  turning  later  to  bluish  green.  Under  the  micro- 
scope we  can  see  on  the  ends  of  the  air-hyphte  the  growth  of 
lateral  bunches  or  branches  with  finger-like  spore- supporting 
organs,  so-called  sterigmata.  When  a  spore  is  fully  developed 
anewoneisimmediatelyformed,  which  remains  loosely  united 
to  the  first.  This  process  repeats  itself  and  by  undisturbed 
growth  gives  rise  to  beautiful  spore  chains  resembling  strings 
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of  pearls  and  containing  fifty  or  more  members.     See  Figs.  9 


Fig.o.    niticillium glaucum-    Hyph*.  Pig,  lo,    pieceofai 

(From  BicFeld.  Bot.    Vnlen.    Qber  PntciUiKm.    Mycc 

Schimmelpilie,  i.    Heft.  1S73.) 

and  10.  Fig.  lo  further  shows  that  this  mold,  as  distinguished 
from  Mucor  Mucedo,  contains  transverse  walls  in  the  stem  in 
large  numbers;  in  other  words  the  stems  are  divided. 

In  order  to  take  these  spores  from  the  spore  case  by  the  aid 
of  a  needle  this  is  best  dipped  first  in  the  nutrient  medium  or 
in  sterile  water.'  The  spores  are  dry  and  would  not  cling  to  a 
dry  needle  very  well;  but,  as  distinguished  from  Mucor 
spores,  they  are  not  moistened  immediately  as  the  contents,  and 
apparently  the  membrane  also  contains  fat.  They  distribute 
themselves  uniformly  over  the  droplet  on  the  needle-point  in 
the  form  of  a  thin  dry  layer.  In  consequence  of  these  pecu- 
liarities this  mold  is  spread  very  rapidly  through  the  air  ;  the 
physiologist  attempting  to  produce  pure  cultures  has  much  to 
fear  from  its  ubiquity. 

In  appearance  and  behavior  Aspergillus  glaucus.  Fig.  \\, 
stands  close  to  Penicillium  glaucum.  Here,  also,  long  spore 
chains  grow  on  sterigmata,  but  the  latter  are  all  situated  on 
club-like  expansions   of  the    undivided  fruit  stalk.     Several 

I  The  dialilled  water  of  the  laborstotj  is  not  sterile;  ll  oflen  contains  100,000  or 
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varieties  have  also  branched  sterigmata, — 
the  Slerigmalocysti, 

Frequently  mycelia  develop  on  the  gela- 
tine onaccompanied  by  fructification,  even 
with  PeniciUium  and  Aspergilbts  varieties, 
Asbroken-off  pieces  of  the  filaments  are  ca- 
pable of  growth,  it  is  sufficient  to  pick  up  a 
bttle  of  the  mycelium  with  a  needle  and  de- 
posit it  in  a  nutrient  medium. 

While  the  common  molds  as  PenicUlium 
ghuatm,  Aspergillus  glaums,  and  others, 
may  nearly  always  be  obtained  from  the 
air,  yeash  are  found  less  often.  As  these 
find  the  most  favorable  conditions  of  growth 
in  nature  on  sweet  fruits,  it  follows  that 
they  are  most  commonly  met  with  in  the 
autumn.  As  compared  with  the  mold  my- 
cdia,  they  grow  almost  invisibly  in  the  (EurStr^" 
nutrient  gelatine,  and  especially  in  the  form  'iflS' 
of  small,  white  pinhead-like  colonies.  It 
is  only  occasionally  that  one  finds  colonies  that  are  spread  out 
superficially  ;  these  consist  then  generally  of  aerobiotic  mold 
yeasts,  Itisver>'diflScult,  even  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  to 
detemine  directly  what  form  of  yeast  one  has  found.  In  order 
to  reach  acertain  comparison  with  forms  already  known,  there 
is  required  usually  a  long  series  of  culture  experiments  which 
mayconsume  weeks  or  months.  If  one  desires  to  further  culti- 
wte  one  of  the  colonies  found  In  the  gelatine  in  a  new  nutri- 
ent solution,  the  inoculation  must  take  place  with  a  sterilized 
needle.  It  is  sufficient  if  only  a  part  of  a  colony  remains 
dinging  to  the  needle,  as  this  much  will  contain  thousands  of 
cells  capable  of  development. 

That  which  appears  to  us  very  strange  in  the  behavior  of 
the  yeasts  is  the  fact  that  physiologically  very  differently 
acting  forms  exhibit  almost  no  differences  in  the  appearance  of 
their  cells.  After  having  mixed  four  or  five  different  varieties 
in  a  little  drop,  we  are  often  no  longer  able  from  the  micro- 
scopic image  to  pick  out  the  separate  cells.     The  cell  forms. 


t^iiam,  M  Mycel. 
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Figs.  1 3  to  1 4,  which  represent  S.  ellipsoidcus,  may  be  found  in 
a  large  number  of  beer  and  wine  yeasts.  Simple  pictures  or 
drawings  of  the  cells  are  therefore  quite  insuflGcient  as  a  means 
of  characterizing  a  definite  yeast  variety. 


□t  (poTes  lu 

The  distinction   between  yeast  cells  in  budding  condition 

offers  the  same  difiBculties  as  the  distinction  between  mold 

mycelia  in  which  no  special  seed  forms  have  been  developed. 

^  With  the  yeasts,  besides  by  bud. 

lTV       Pt)       (%  ding,  there  is  a  second  method  of 

^-/       ^  fructification  ;  viz. ,  through  the  for- 

t&e  '■parent awhirli 'are  iwollen    mation  Of  eudogeUOUS  SporeS.      Thls 

"  form  of  seed  which  is  shown  in  the 

two  illustrations  never  comes  to  development  in  fermenting 
liquids,  and  then  also  on  account  of  its  morphological  simplicity 
it  affords  few  characteristic  points  of  differentiation  to  settle  the 
question  of  species.  In  germination  the  spore  passes  imme- 
diately to  the  budding  condition  again. 

In  making  use  of  the  yeast  colonies  obtained  in  air  investi- 
gations it  is  necessary  to  recognize  that  while  in  all  probability 
we  have  secured  pure  material,  a  certain  guarantee  for  it  is 
lacking.  This  can  be  secured  only  by  the  method  introduced 
by  Hansen  of  cultivation  from  a  cell.  With  yeasts  this  method 
of  cultivation  may  be  applied  without  difficulty.  But  with 
the  bacteria  it  often  fails  because  of  their  extreme  minuteness. 
However,  the  colonies  grown  in  gelatine,  as  distinguished 
from  the  yeasts,  present  often  characteristic  color  differences, 
so  that  by  the  eye  alone  a  conclusion  may  be  reached  as  to 
different  forms  present  by  the  simple  variations  in  their  gross 
appearance.  A  greater  variety  in  general  is  observed  also  with 
respect  to  shape  and  size  of  the  single  cells.  By  aid  of  the 
methods  of  pure  culture  it  has  been  found,  as  with  the  yeasts 
and  molds,  that  what  were  formerly  regarded  as  simple  forms 
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may  be  resolved  into  several  species.  So,  for  example,  the 
Bacterium  termo  of  the  older  authors  is  no  longer  regarded  as 
a  single  species,  but  the  name  is  used  as  a  collective  descrip- 
tion. The  different  varieties  of  Proteus,  as  P.  vulgaris,  Zcnkeri, 
hmirtis,  exhibit  about  the  same  behavior  that  was  formerly 
given  as  characteristic  of  B.  termo.  For  bacteria  also  the  rule 
is  true  that  it  is  easier  to  obtain  a  pure  culture  than  to  deter- 
mine its  species. 

From  the  remarks  just  made,  it  appears  clear  that  the 
investigations  of  the  older  authors  a 

on  the  action  of  organisms  on  race-      A       a        B      a 
mic  bodies  must  be  repeated  under  P  ^   S 

such  conditions  that  only  pure  cul-    A 
ttres  and  germ-free  solutions  may  ^    -_ 

be  employed,  and  further  that  care  -j- 

musl  be  taken  to  prevent  the  ingress  "jS.j^o^JII^'^^.rA' Xhlr 
of  any  infection  during  the  progress       P-i-'e"'  ■  J^hrb, «,  i  (1S95). 
of  the  experiment. 

To  make  a  nutrient  solution  germ-free  is  not  difficult ;  it  is 
simply  necessary  to  boil  it  a  long  time  or  frequently  for  short 
intervals,  the  neck  of  the  flask  being  closed  by  a  wad  of 
cotton.  This  last  may  be  dispensed  with  in  the  so-called 
Pasteur  flask,  the  neck  of  which  is  continued  by  a  long  bent 
tube. 

Fonnerly,     experiments    on     resolution  or  splitting   were 
usually  carried  out  by  mixing  the  racemic  body,  3  to  5  grams 
to  the  liter,  with  nutrient  salts  -.e.g.,  with  one  gram  of  potas- 
sium phosphate  and  0.2  gram  of  magnesium  phosphate.     In 
working  with  molds,  a  little  phosphoric  or  sulphuric  acid  was 
added  to  prevent  the  rapid    growth    of  bacteria.     A   small 
amount  of  the  special  organism  used  was  sowed  in.     This  must 
then  grow   gradually  and   develop    its   splitting   power.     It 
appears  to  me  to  be  better  to  add  no  nutrient  salts  to  the 
solution   of  the  racemic  body,    but    to    seed    the    organism 
employed  in  larger  amount.     This  should  be  previously  grown 
in  a  specially  good  nutrient  solution.     In  the  case  of  yeasts, 
for  example,  the  cells  could  be  cultivated  in  sterilized  wort  or 
vine-roust,  the  fermented  liquid  poured  off,  and  the  residue 
washed  with   sterilized  and  cooled  distilled    water.     To  the 
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vessel  containing  the  racemic  body,  the  so-purified  yeast 
material  is  then  added.  The  action  is  much  more  rapid,  and 
the  development  of  accidentally  admitted  genns  avoided. 
Molds  may  be  similarly  separated  from  the  nutrient  solution. 
But  the  preparation  of  an  active  bacterial  sediment  offers 
greater  difficulties.  I  employ  for  this  purpose  long  glass 
tubes,  5  or  6  centimeters  wide,  narrowed  at  each  end,  which  are 
completely  filled  with  the  turbid  nutrient  solution  and  placed 
in  a  hoiizontal  position.  The  sediment  finds  now  a  large 
surface  for  settling  and  collects  here  as  a  relatively  firm  layer 
which  almost  wholly  remains  when  the  liquid  is  poured  away. 
The  sterilization  of  the  tube  is  effected  by  steaming  and  sub- 
sequent addition  of  a  sterilized  cotton  plug.  The  nutrient 
solution  poured  off  from  the  sediment  (accomplished  by 
forcing  air  in  through  the  cotton  filter),  may  be  replaced 
directly  by  the  solution  of  the  racemic  body.  After  sufficiency 
long  action  the  liquid  may  be  drawn  off  and  fresh  added. 
This  arrangement  of  the  experiment  which  would  be  suitable 
also  for  yeasts  and  molds,  as  the  air  necessary  for  the  growth 
of  the  organisms  may  easily  be  forced  in  through  the  cotton 
filter,  permits  continuous  operation  to  a  certain  degree.  With 
the  molds,  the  tube  should  not  be  quite  filled  with  liquid,  but 
an  air  space  should  be  left  in  which  an  active  mold  surface 
may  be  formed.  With  these  conditions  it  is  likely  that  the 
solution  under  experiment  could  be  allowed  to  flow  through 
slowly  and  continuously.  The  action  here  should  be,  for  this 
reason,  a  very  rapid  and  complete  one,  as  organism  and  liquid 
offer  a  large  contact  surface. 

Information  concerning  the  preparation  of  nutrient  solu- 
tions and  nutrient  gelatine,  the  steriUzation  of  vessels  and 
liquids,  the  production  of  pure  cultures  and  the  further  culti- 
vation of  the  same  in  larger  apparatus  on  the  technical  scale  may 
be  found  in  the  work  of  Lindner  :  "  Mikroskopische  Betriebs- 
controle  in  den  Gahrungsgewerben  mit  einer  Binfiihrung  in 
die  Hefereincultur,  Infectionslehre,  und  Hefenkunde.  Mit 
vier  Lichtdrucktafeln  und  105  Textabbildungen.  Verlag, 
Paul  Parey,  Berlin."  On  molds  and  their  cultivation  much 
information  will  be  found  in  the  work  of  Wehmer :  "  Beitrage 
zur  Kenntniss  einheimischer  Pilze."     In  Part  I,  the  citric  acid- 
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producing  molds  are  discussed  and  the  green  molds  thus  far 
described  of  the  genera  Aspergillus  {Eurotium)  Sterigmato- 
cystis,  PenicUlium  and  Citromyces  are  compared  in  tabular  form. 
Part  n  treats  specially  of  the  rotting  of  fruit  and  the  varieties 
of  fungi  which  grow  preferably  on  or  in  solutions  of  organic 
adds.  Part  III  (which  has  not  yet  appeared,  1898)  will  con- 
tain a  monograph  of  the  genus  Aspergillus.  Part  I  was  pub-, 
Ushed  in  1893  by  Hahn,  Hannover  and  Leipzig,  the  following 
parts  by  Gustav  Fischer,  Jena.  Finally,  attention  must  be 
called  to  the  book  by  Zopf,  "  Die  Pilze,"  Breslau,  1890,  pub- 
lished by  Edward  Trewendt,  as  the  chapter  on  physiology  has 
been  well  worked  out. 

To  chemists  who  wish  to  concern  themselves  with  the  study 
of  racemic  bodies  it  may  be  recommended  to  visit  fermentation 
laboratories  such  as  are  found  in  Berlin,  Munich,  Vienna, 
Copenhagen,  New  York,  Chicago,  and  elsewhere.  It  may  be 
possible  to  obtain  from  these  even  large  quantities  of  pure 
cultures  of  yeasts  or  fungi  materials. 


According  to  a  compilation  by  Winther'  the  following  active 
fomis  have  been  obtained  by  the  aid  of  fungi; 

(■Tartaric  acid  by  Pasteur'  from  ammonium  racemate  by 
addition  of  a  spontaneously  fermented  ammonium  tartrate 
solution,  and  then  by  aid  of  PenicUlium  glaucum  .* 

d-Tartaric acid  vias,  obtained  by  Lewkowitsch*  by  the  action 
of  an  unidentified  schizomycete  {vibrio),  occurring  iu  impure 
PeniciUium  cultures,  00  ammonium  racemate. 

l-Glyceric  acid  from  the  racemic  ammonium  salt  by  aid  of 
Penidllium glaucum  (Lewkowitsch).' 

d-Glyceric  acid  was  obtained  by  Frankland  and  Frew*  from 
r-calcium  glycerate,  to  whose  solution  peptone,  salts  and 
calcium  carbonate  were  added,  by  the  action  of  Bacillus 
eOmeticus.  Left-rotating  calcium  glycerate  is  produced  which 
yidds  right- rotating  free  glyceric  acid  by  treatment  with 
(nalic  acid.     After  long  heating  on  the  water-bath,  solutions 

'  Wintbcr:  Bcr.  d.  chem.  C«.,  >a,  jaii, 

'  Puwut:  Compt.  rend.,  46,  615  (iBsSI. 

■Puteur:  /Ml.,  SI,  398(1660). 

<  LeakowitKb:  Bet,  d.  chem.  Gei.,  16,  IS7>> 

'  U>kDwlUch;  Ibid.,  16.  I7». 

'  PnaUand  and  Frew:  J.  Chem,  Soc..  S9.  96- 
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of  the  acid  yield  a  slightly  soluble  left-rotating    anhydride. 

d-Ladic  acid  was  obtained  by  I^wkowitsch,'  also  by 
Linossier*  from  fermentation  ammonium  lactate  by  the  action  of 
Penicillium  glauaim.  P.  Frankland  and  MacGregoi*  observed 
the  formation  of  left-rotating  calcium  lactate,  which  furnished 
the  right-rotating  free  acid,  in  the  spontaneous  fermentation 
of  solutions  of  the  racemic  calcium  salt  to  which  calcium  car- 
bonate, peptone,  and  nutritive  salts  had  been  added.  Sarcolactic 
acid  rotates  to  the  left. 

d'Etkoxy succinic  acid  was  obtained  by  Purdie  and  Walker' 
from  the  r-ammonium  salt  by  Penicillium  glauciim.  The  salts 
also  are  right-rotating, 

l-Asparlic  acid. — A  moldy  solution  of  the  r-acid  in  the  air 
becomes  left-rotating  {Engel).' 

l-Glutaminic  acid  split  off  by  Penicillium  glaucum  (Scbulze 
and  Bosshard,*  Menozzi  and  Appiaui).' 

Acltve  leiuine,  rotating  to  the  right  in  water,  and  to  the  left 
in  hydrochloric  acid  solution,  was  obtained  from  the  racemic 
product  by  Schuize  and  Likiemik'  by  the  aid  of  Penicillium. 
glaucum,  the  racemic  compound  having  been  formed  by  the 
action  of  hydrocyanic  acid  on  i so valer aldehyde  ammonia.  It 
was  obtained  also  from  the  r-compound  produced  from  fer- 
mentation of  caproic  acid  (Schuize).' 

By  the  use  of  beer  yeast  the  following  have  been  obtained 
from  racemic  sugars: 

l-Clucose  (E.  Fischer),'" 
l-Mannose  (E.  Fischer)," 
[-Galactose  (E.  Fischer  and  Hertz)," 
l-Fmdose  (E.  Fischer)." 

1  Lcvkowitsch  :  Brr.  d.  chem.  Ges.,  i6,  17». 


EQgel: 

Compt.  read.,  loA,  1734. 

Schdia 

!  and  Bosshard :  Zlschr.  physit 

)1.  Chein..  ID,  143. 

[i  and  Appiani :  Ch«B,  C«ilrb 

1.,  1894.1,674. 

Sch.iU. 

:  and  Likieroik  :  Bf  r.  d.  chem. 

Ges.,  a4.  S?"- 

■ :  Ibid..  a6,  56  ;  Ztschr.  phyiiol 

..  Cham.,  .0,  .38. 

PiKhei 

':  Ber.  A  chcm.  Ges.,  33.  1610. 

KiBchei 

■:  Ibid..  »3.  jfi.. 

Fischei 

■andHerli:  /bid.,  t^.  "S^. 
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l-a-Propyleneglyad  was  fonned  in  a  3  per  cent,  aqueous 
solution  of  the  racemic  compound  made  from  glyceric  acid 
after  sowing  an  impure  fungus  culture  from  cheese,  in  which 
Bacterium  termo  was  abundantly  present.  The  preparation  must 
be  perfeptly  freed  from  empyreumatic  matters.  Propionic  and 
lactic  adds  were  found  as  products  of  the  fermented  part  ( LeBel) .' 

The  following  active  alcohols  have  been  made  from  dilute 
aqueous  solutions  of  the  synthetic  preparations  and  all  by  aid 
of  PenicUlium glaucufn  : 

l-MethyUthyl  carbinol    (Combes  and  Le  Bel),"* 
I'Methyl-N-propyl  carbinol  (Le  Bel),' 
l-Methylbutyl  carbinol  (Combes  and  Le  Bel),'     • 
d-Ethylpropyl  mrA/'wo/ (Combes and  Le  Bel),"* 
d-Meihyl-N-amyl  carbinol  (LcBel).' 

d-MeihyUthyl  carbincarbinol  was  obtained  through  fungi 
from  a  mixture  of  r-  and  /-amyl  alcohol  with  destruction  of  the 
latter  (Le  Bel).' 

d-Mandelic  acid  was  obtained  by  Lewkowitsch'  by  addition 
of  a  few  spores  of  a  pure  Penicillium  culture  to  a  solution  of 
3  grams  of  the  r-ammonium  salt  in  a  liter  of  water  containing 
1.25  grams  of  nutrient  salts  with  a  little  sulphuric  or  phos- 
phoric add  and  carefully  sterilized. 

l-Mandelie  acid  was  fonned  in  nine  out  of  twelve  experi- 
ments by  application  of  an  impure  Penicillium  culture,  in  which 
^.  elUpsHdeus  and  an  undetermined  fungus  (vibrio?)  were 
finally  recognized  in  the  liquid  (Lewkowitsch).*  The  acid 
from  amygdalin  is  left-rotating. 

d-Cinnamic  acid  dtcMortde  has  been  separated  by  aid  of 
Aspergillus  fumigatus  and  also  by  yeast  (Stavenhagen  and 
Finkenbeiner).' 

Uhobuiylpropyletkylmethyl  ammonium  chloride  was  obtained 
by  Le  Bel'  from  the  synthetic  compound  by  use  of  a  PenicUlium 
culture  which  was  not  quite  pure. 

L<  Bell:  Ball,  Soc  Chlm.,  [j],  P,  67S;  Compl.  rend..  o»,  531. 

CotnbM  »nd  Le  B*l :  Bull.  Soe.  Chim.,  [3I.7.  SS"- 

LeBtl:  Ibid,,  C3].0.676. 

LcBtl  r  Coiupt.  mid.,  87,  >ij. 

LewfcowllKb  :  Ber.  d.  chtm.  Gw.,  is.  ijos  i  1*.  15*)- 

L«wtcowJUcfa  :  Ber.  d.  chcm.  Gea.,  itf.  1571- 

StaveiiliaBni  Bnil  Finkenbeiner:  Ber.  d.  eben.  Ge*.,  17.  456. 

LeBel:  Compl.  rend.,  111,715. 
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B.  Formation  of  Active  Isomeia 

35.  I.  From  Inacdvs  HaterialB.  Artlfidal  Preparation  of  Active 
Compooada. — The  phenomenon,  that  active  txxlies  as  occurring 
in  nature  were  always  foimd  to  be  inactive  when  prepared  sjti- 
thetically,  led  formerly  to  the  opinion  that  substances  endowed 
with  the  power  of  optical  rotation  could  be  produced  only 
within  the  animal  or  vegetable  cell.  This  view  which  was 
maintained  particularly  by  Pasteur"  had  to  be  abandoned  when 
in  1873  Jungfleisch'  succeeded  in  producing  tartaric  acid  com- 
pletely by  synthesis,  starting  with  ethylene  which  was  con- 
verted into  the  dibromide,  ethylene  cyanide,  succinic  acid, 
dibron^uccinic  acid  and  finally  racemic  acid,  which  was  split 
up  into  active  components.  Since  it  has  been  recognized  that 
the  inactivity  of  asymmetric  synthetic  compounds  depends  on 
their  racemic  structure,  many  of  them  have  been  produced  in 
active  forms.  Among  such  which  are  found  in  nature,  conine 
may  be  especially  referred  to,  the  complete  synthesis  of  which 
was  accomplished  by  Ladenburg  in  the  following  manner:' 
Starting  with  acetic  acid  this  is  converted  into  acetone,  isopro- 
pyl  alcohol,  glycerol,  allyl  bromide,  trimethylene  bromide,  tri- 
methylene  cyanide,  pentamethylene  diamine,  piperidine,  pyri- 
dine, «-picoline,  a-allyl  pyridine  and  finallj'  into  a-propyl 
piperidine  ^  r  Conine,  from  which  by  splitting  with  tartaric 
acid  the  rf-form,  identical  with  the  natural  conine,  is  secured, 

A  special  method  for  the  synthesis  of  active  compounds, 
has  recently  been  tried  by  Boyd'  as  he  attempted  to  determine 
whether,  when  asymmetric  bodies  were  formed  in  a  magnetic 
field,  one  of  the  antipodes  would  not  be  predominant,  leaving 
the  product  endowed  with  rotating  power  and  not  racemic. 
Benzoyl  formic  acid  was  converted  into  mandelic  acid  by 
treatment  with  sodium  amalgam  in  vessels  kept  in  a  magnetic 
field  of  7,000  to  8,000  C.  G.  S.  units,  but  it  was  found  that 
the  product  was  quite  inactive,  and  also  when  the  reaction 
was  carried  out  in  presence  of  active  substances,  such  as 
^•tartaric  acid  or  /-mandelic  acid.  Likewise,  in  the  bromi- 
nation  of  stilbene,  racemic  stilbene  bromide  was  formed.     The 

'  Pasteur:  Compl.  rend..  81,  ia8. 

1  JUDEBeisch:  BuU.  Sue.  Cbim.  [i],  19. 1^:  Compt.  reud.,  7<t,  336. 

•  Ladenburg;  Bcr.  d.  che m.  Cea..  »a,  1403;  *■">■  Chem.  (Liebig),  147,  80. 

•  Boyd:  Inaiig.  DiuertBtiaa,  Heidelberg,  1S96. 
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magnetic  rotation  to  which  the  molecules  are  subjected  during 
formation,  leaves  no  permanent  result. 

Relative  to  the  synthesis  of  active  substances,  these  con- 
ditions follow  from  the  doctrine  of  asymmetric  carbon  atoms 
as  first  pointed  out  by  van't  Hoff  (Chimie  dans  I'espace, 
1875,  p.  20-28)  : 

a.  If  a  compound  formed  from  la  symmetric  substance  has 
but  one  asymmetric  carbon  atom,  then  a  single  racemic  body 
always  results.  The  same  is  true  when  the  molecule  of  a 
resulting  active  compound  contains  two  asymmetric  carbon 
atoms,  bnt  consists  of  two  simitar  halves.  For  example,  from 
sncdnic  acid  only  one  racemic  dibromsuccinic  acid  may  be 
made. 

b.  If  a  molecule  containing  two  asymmetric  carbon  atoms, 
but  not  consisting  of  two  similar  halves,  is  derived  from  an 
inactive  substance,  the  production  of  two  racemic  pairs  is 
possible,  the  splitting  of  which  must  lead  to  four  active 
isomers.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  two  racemic  bodies 
should  be  formed  in  equal  amounts,  but,  because  of  different 
degrees  of  stability,  the  formation  of  one  may  be  favored,  and 
that  of  the  other  entirely  suppressed. 

For  example,  cinnamic  acid,  C.H.CH  =  CH.CO,H,  may 
yield  the  following  cinnamic  add  dibroraides : 

CjHj  QHj  C,H,  C,H4 

H— C— Br  Br— C— H  H— C— Br         Br— C— H 

II  II 

H— C— Br         Br— C— H  Br— C— H  H— C— Br 


1  I 

cfo,H 


CO,H  cfo,H  CO,H  CO,H 


First  racemic  body.  Second  racemic  body. 

According  to  Liebermann  and  Hartmann,'  the  inactive 
bromination  product  of  cinnamic  acid  does  not  probably  con- 
tain the  two  racemic  pairs,  but  only  one,  the  splitting  of  which 
up  to  the  present  time  has  led  to  antipodes  with  rotations, 
\a\a  —  +  55°  and  —  41°.  The  other  racemic  compound  has 
been  obtained  by  Liebermann'  by  bromination  of  the  labile 
allodnnamic  acid,  and  decomposed  approximately  into  com- 
ponents with  [a]  =  +  64°  and  —  71°. 

r.  d.  cbem.  Ge*.,  16, 1664. 
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36. — 3.  Fnmt  Active  HfttMlals. — The  following  cases  may 
appear: 

a.  A  body  with  one  asymmetrk  carbon  afotn  may  be  converted 
inta  a  compound  with  two  such  atoms.  According  to  the  van 't 
Hoff-Le  Bel  theory,  an  active  molecule,  CR,R,R,R,,  whose 
right-rotating  configuration  is  shown  by  T  below,  must  furnish 
two  isomeric  products,  la  aftd  I^,  which  are  not  corresponding 

I 

antipodes,    by   the  introduction   of  the    group,    R, — C — R,. 

They  possess,  therefore,  different  properties,  and  tuay  be  pro- 
duced in  unequal  amounts.     Likewise   from  the  left-rotating 


configuration,  II,  the 
formed : 

r. 

R.-C-R. 
Ri 

not-antipode  i 

In. 
Ri 

somers.  Ila  and  II*  are 

lb. 

R,-|-R, 
R^-R. 

R.-C-R, 

R.-C-R. 

R. 

R> 

11. 

Ila. 

r,-Lr. 

lU. 

R^-j-R, 
R, 

R,_C_R, 

R. 

R.-C-R* 
Ri 

In  this  case  the  original  right-  or  left-rotating  substance 
does  not  yield  a  racemic  body  by  the  chemical  change,  but  a 
mixture  of  two  active  isomers  which  must  possess  unequal 
rotating  powers.  The  relations  are  therefore  different  from 
what  they  are  in  the  syntheses  from  inactive  bodies. 

Among  the  above  four  isomers,  each  two  form  true  antipodes ; 
viz.,  la  with  II*,  and  I*  with  lid,  which  may  be  combined 
to  form  two  racemic  compounds.  A  mixture  of  these  two 
last  must  result  when  the  racemic  form,  I  -|-  IIi  of  the  original 
substance  is  subjected  to  the  chemical  reaction,  the  final 
product  being  then  inactive. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  the  case  remains  the  same  if  the  new 
asjrmtnetric  carbon  atom  is  produced,   not  through  addition. 
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but  from  one  of  the  symmetric  carbon  atoms  already  present 
in  the  molecule. 

The  above   relations   pointed  out  by  van't  Hoff,  may  be 

expressed  in   the   following   manner   if   the  two  as3rmmetric 

groups  in  the  four  isomers  be  represented  by  ±  A  and  ±  B : 

The  original  +  compound  fumiahea  the  bodies:     {  T  '3  _  j 

"        "        —  compound         "  "        "         \~^T-% 

and  the  two  pairs  of  antipodea  are: 

+  ^  +  S\      „d    +-4-^1 
—  A-B(      "■**    ~A  +  Sr 

If  the  specific  rotations  of  the  four  isomers  are  known,  the 
rotating  powers  of  the  groups  A  and  B  may  be  calculated. 
•  These  theoretical  predictions  have  been  frequently  coofiimed 
by  experiment.  If,  for  example,  timonene  be  converted  into 
the  nitrosochloride  compound,  Cii|H„.NOCl,  by  treatment 
with  amyl  nitrite  and  hydrochloric  acid  with  addition  of  acetic 
add,  which,  with  great  probability,  gives, 

CH,       CH,  CH,  CH, 

Y  Y 

•CH  •CH 

H,C       CH,  H,C       CH, 

H,C       CH  H,C        CH.NO 

Y  Vol 

CH,  CH, 

I4ttionene.  Limonenenitroaochloride. 

tiiere  are  always  formed  from  the  latter  substance,  according  to 
Wallach,'  two  isomers  (a  and  yS)  which  may  be  easily  sepa- 
rated by  their  different  solubilities  in  ether.  There  results 
from 

-Umonenej^  -  -=-V^^2 

The  two  or-compounds  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  two  /9-com- 
pounds  on  the  other,  represent  optical  antipodes. 

'  Willtcb:  Aon.  Chem.  CUcbtg),  ag*,  loS;  •T*.  171. 
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In  the  reaction  the  a-nttrosochlorides  are  formed  in  larger 
amounts  than  the  /S-products;  the  first  crystallize  in  well- 
formed  monosymmetric  prisms  which  dissolve  easily  in  ether, 
but  decompose  quickly  on  keeping;  the  latter  are  finely  crys- 
talline, difficultly  soluble  in  ether,  and  much  more  stable. 
Chemically  the  a-  and  /S-isomers  behave  in  a  similar  manner; 
the  latter,  however,  in  benzene  solution  show  a  double  molec- 
ular weight  (Wallach),' 

Dipentene  {rf-/-liraonene)  is  an  inactive  product  which  is  e 
mixture  of  two  racemic  bodies  (Wallach).' 

Of  the  two  asymmetric  carbon  atoms  in  thelimonene  nitroso- 
chlorides,  one  may  be  easily  destroyed.  This  happens  when 
each  compound  is  treated  with  alcoholic  potash  solution  by 
which,  with  loss  of  H  +  CI,  they  become  transformed  into, 
carvoximes,  CuHu.NOH  ; 

CH,  CH,  CH,  CH, 


•Jh 


Y 


I 
•c 

H,C         CH, 
I  I 

C=NOH 


Yo,  Y 

CH,  CH, 

Limonencnitrosochloride.  Carvoxime. 

The  carvoxime  appears  only  in  two  forms  (rf  and  /),  and 
therefore,  from  the  a-  and  /S-nitrosochloride  of  the  same  kind, 
the  same  product  must  result.  This  was  found  by  Wallach* 
to  be  the  case,  a  change  in  the  direction  of  rotation  following: 

From-F    -J^j,  .,  j   resnlU  —  carvowme  [«]i,=  —  39.3, 

'■      —    {%  •'  }  "      +  carvoxime      "=-1-39.7. 

6.  If  in  a  bodywkich  contains  several  asymmetric  carbon  atoms, 
the  number  of  the  latter  be  increased  by  one,  the  same  conditions 
which  have  just  been  discussed  must  obtain,  — the  new  substance 

>  WHllicb:  Ber.  d.  cbem.  Gu.,  sg,  1311s. 
'  W«llach  :  Ann.  Chfm.  (r.ieblg;),  J70,  175- 
•  wallach  ;  Ihii.,  146,  117. 
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must  exist  in  two  isomeric  forms.  E.  Fischer^  has  furnished 
the  experimental  proof  of  this  as  he  found  that  from 
a-glucoheptose,  C,HuO„  {[«]d  =  —  19.7°,  c  =  lo,  water) 
two  different  glucxxKtonic  acids,  CgHi,0„  may  be  obtained  by 
the  cyanide  reaction,  of  which  the  one,  as  lactone,  has  the 
rotation,  ["Jo  =  + 45.9*,  and  the  other  +  23.6°  (in  water, 
f  =  10).  In  these  cases,  it  has  been  well  established  that  the 
configuration  formulas  are : 

COOH       COOH 
CHO  H— C— OH    HO— C— H 

I  I        X 

H— C— OH  H— C— OH      H— C— OH 

H— C— OH  H— C— OH     H— C— OH 

I  I  I 

HO— C— H  HO— C— H      HO— C— H 

H— C— OH  H—C— OH      H— C— OH 

1  I  I 

H— C— QH  H—C— OH     H—C— OH 

CH,OH  CH,OH 

o-GlncolieptOse.  Glncooctonic  add. 

In  the  same  way  two  isomeric  rbamnohexonic  acids, 
C,H„0,,  whose  lactones  have  the  rotations  [a3o  ^  +  83.8° 
and  +43.3°,  are  formed  from  rhamnose,  C,H„0,  (Fischer  and 
Piloty).*  On  the  contrary  from  mannose,  C,H„0,,  by  aid  of 
the  cyanide  reaction,  only  one  of  the  mannoheptonic  acids, 
C,H„0„  could  be  obtained ;  ^-mannose  furnished  a  left- 
rotating  acid  lactone  ([«]o  — —  74.2*)  ;  /-mannose  aright- 
rotating  ([»]/,=  +  75.2°).  Tbetwo  corresponding  antipodes 
were  therefore  formed  which  united  to  produce  a  crystalline 
compound.  This  case  shows  that  the  formation  of  one  of  the 
two  possible  isomers  may  be  particularly  favored  <  Fischer,' 
Smith,'  Hartmann).' 

c.  Increase  of  the  number  of  asymmetric  carbon  atoms  takes  place 
also  by  the  combination  of  active  bases  with  aciiveadds,  in  which 
case  two  pairs  of  antipodes  with   different  properties  must 

1  Fiacher  ;  Ann.  Chem.  (Liebig).  ajo,  64. 

<  FiKher  and  Pilot;  :  Bet,  d.cliem.  Gu..  >3,  3T04. 

>  PlKber  knd  UlrschbeiEcr: /$i>J..  ai,  370;  Piacber  and  Paumote  t    Ibid.,ia, 

*  Smith :  Ann.  Chem.  (Ueblg),  a7a,  181. 
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result.     Of  salts  of  this  kind,  the  following  have  been  made : 

Marckwald'  has  combined^-  and /-a-pipecoline  with  ^-  and 

/•tartaric  add,   forming  add  tartrates,   the  water  of  crj-stalU- 

zation,    melting-points,    and  crystalline    forms  of  which   he 

determined.     He  did   the  same  with  the  salts  from  racetnic 

acids  and  bases.     The  results  were : 

Meltiof-point. 

Water  of  AtibT. 

cryiulli-  Hydnted  droia 

ullon.         CtyaUlUDC  rorm.  Mlt.        nit. 


monoclinic 


46= 


TAe  add  tartrates  of  d-  and  l-limonene-a-nitrolbenzylamine, 
C„H„.NO.NH.CH,C,H„  were  examined  by  Wallach  and 
Conrady'  with  respect  to  their  rotation.  The  solutions  in 
aqueous  alcohol  contained  0.97  to  1.38  per  cent  Of  salt : 


tartaric  acid  +  base,  [ajo  =  —  49.9° 

—  "        "  =  +  51.0° 

-  ■•        "  =  +  69.6^^ 
+     •'        "  =-69-9'' 


From  this  the  rotations  follow  : 

+  base  ^=  —  60°  +  acid  =  +  10° 

—    "    =  +  60  —    "    =  —  10° 

In  the  two  bases  a  change  of  rotation  follows  on  combination 
with  tartaric  add. 

The  following  observations  have  been  made  by  Fileti'  on 
salts  of  d-  and  /-isopropylphenylglycolic  acid  (["Jzi^i 
135")  with  quinine  and  cinchonine  : 

HclMng-point'  {'^D 

-|-  Isopropylphenylglycolic  acid  —  quiniae,     193-193°  —    79.4'' 

—  "           "        "  "     —        "          304-105  —  118,4 
+           "           "        "  "     +  dnchonine    301  +  136.8 

-  "  '■        ■'  '■     +  '■  167  +    83.4 

From  this  the  differences  in  the  two  not-antipodic  isomers  are 
apparent. 

I  Marckwald  :  Bcr.  d.  cbcm.  Ou.,  >9,  ti- 

1  Wallach  and  Conndj :  Ann.  Cbem.  (Ueblfc).  asa,  14S. 

■  PilMf ;  Can.  chlm.  Ital.,  u,  II.  39s:  Bet.  d.  chem,  Gu.,  >6,  IV,  S9. 
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37.-3.  Fonnation  of  Active  Bodies  In  the  Anlnua  or  Teget&ble  Cell. 
— In  the  production  of  asymmetric  bodies  in  the  vegetable 
cell  from  inactive  materials,  it  might  be  expected,  as  in 
artificial  sjmtheses,  that  the  two  antipodes  would  be  formed 
and  racemic  bodies  result.  Secondly,  it  might  be  possible  that 
of  the  different  configurations  of  a  molecule,  several,  or  indeed 
all  might  be  formed  at  the  same  time.  As  far  as  experience, 
has  shown,  up  to  the  present  time,  however,  of  such  possible 
plant  isomers,  only  one  is  produced,  and  this  generally  one  of 
the  active  forms.  Of  the  hexoses  only  the  right-rotating 
rf-glucose,  of  the  ketoses,  only  the  left-rotating  rf-fructose 
appears  (E,  Fischer),'  of  the  four  tartaric  acids,  only  the 
active  right-rotating  form.  The  same  thing  is  seen  in  whole 
groups  of  vegetable  substances,  such  as  the  bitter  principles 
and  alkaloids,  which  have  all  been  found  in  one  of  the  two 
active  forms  only.  In  the  turpentine  oils  from  the  different 
^)edes  of  pine,  as  well  as  in  other  ethereal  oils  there  is  found 
either  i/-pinene  and  i^-Iimonene,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  /-pinene 
and  /-limonene  ;  but  at  the  same  time  dipentene  may  also  be 
contained  in  them,  and  we  have  here  a  case  of  the  formation 
of  a  racemic  body  in  the  plant, 

A  suggestion  of  the  manner  in  which  new  active  bodies  may 
be  made  from  others  already  present  in  the  plant-cell  has  been 
given  by  E.  Fischer.'  This  is  based  on  the  fact  that  in  the 
artificial  building  up  of  sugars  from  others  of  a  smaller 
nnmberof  carbon  atoms  by  aid  of  thecyanhydrin  reaction,  the 
ouce  existing  asymmetry  of  the  molecule  is  further  continued. 
Imagine,  for  example,  the  conversion  of  mannose  by  the 
addition  of  cyanhydric  acid  three  times  into  mannononose,  and 
this  then  so  split  up  that  the  original  hexose  would  be 
reproduced,  then  the  second  compound  with  three  carbon 
atoms  would  be  also  an  active  system  ;  the  first  active  molecule 
has  produced  a  second  one.  In  the  same  manner  from  the 
active  substances  in  the  chlorophyl  grains,  which  are  held  by 
vegetable  physiologists  to  be  the  seat  of  the  formation  of 
sogar,  this  latter  body  could  be  formed  by  the  taking  up  of 
carbonic  acid  or  formaldehyde,  condensation,  and  final  splitting 
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off.  As  sugar,  in  turn,  is  used  by  the  plant  in  the  fonnati<m 
of  other  organic  substances,  these  furnish  the  material  for  the 
production  of  new  chlorophyl  grains  which  again  build  up 
sugar,  and  thus,  a  direct  and  continuous  creation  of  asym- 
metric molecules  takes  place.  Similar  views  have  been 
.  expressed  by  Stohmann.* 

In  what  manner  the  first  active  substance  is  formed  in  the 
plant-cell  can  not,  of  course,  be  explained,  nor  also,  the  reason 
why  in  one  body  the  formation  of  a  right-rotating  and  in 
another,  of  a  left-rotating  modification  is  preferred.  The 
assumption  that  both  forms  are  simultaneously  produced  and 
one  immediately  destroyed,  that  is,  used  to  build  up  other 
substances,  appears  untenable,  as  the  last  process  could  not 
take  place  momentarily,  and  racemic  bodies  should  then  be 
found  in  part  in  plants,  which,  as  remarked  above,  is  very 
seldom  the  case. 

In  the  animal  organism  which  is  formed  mainly  of  asym- 
metric substances,  and  receives  such  as  food,  the  production  of 
new  active  compounds  by  addition  and  decomposition  can 
follow.  With  this,  there  is  the  possibility  that  inactive 
bodies  present  may  take  part  in  the  changes,  and  so  be  con- 
verted into  active  substances.  This  is  shown,  for  example,  by 
the  observation  that  brombenzene  taken  into  the  organism  ap- 
pears in  the  urine  as  active  bromphenylmercapturic  acid.' 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  proteid  bodies  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  and  also  of  the  vegetable,  show,  without  exception, 
left  rotation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  bile  acids  nearly  all  ro- 
tate to  the  right. 

F.  Transfonufltioii  of  tbe  Active  Isomera 
38.  Reciprocal  Tnusfomutioii  of  tht  Antipodes.  —  A  general 
method  by  which  active  bodies  may  be  half  converted  into 
oppositely  rotating  antipodes  consists  in  converting  them  into 
racemic  forms  and  splitting  these.  In  this  way  Lewkowitsdt* 
obtained  from  /-mandelic  acid  tbe  i^-acid.     Piutti*  by  treating 

1  StQhmann  :  Ztwbr.  f.  Biologie,  JabrE..  1B91. 

3  JaCfj  r  Ber.  d.  chem.  Go.,    IS,  1093  :   Baununn  and  Prenne  :    Ztachr.  phydol. 
i.  chem.  Cm..  ■■,  1751. 
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1^-asparagiiie  with  alcohol  and  hydrochloric  add  obtained  the 
racemic  moDoethyl  ester  of  aspartic  add,  from  which  by  treat- 
ment with  ammonia  he  obtained  asparagine  again  in  the 
racemic  form,  and  this  was  finally  split  by  crystallization. 
This  method,  however,  has  but  a  limited  application  because 
with  a  large  number  of  substances  racemization  can  be  brought 
about  with  difficulty  or  not  at  all. 

A  quite  distinct  process  for  the  transformation  of  the  anti- 
podes was  applied  by  Walden'  in  the  case  of  malic  add.  By 
treating  the  common  /-acid  ([a]^  =  —  5"  to  5.3°  Jn  acetone, 
f  =  13  to  16)  with  phosphorus  pentachloride  with  addition  of 
chloroform,  thus  avoiding  high  temperature,  active  mono- 
chlorsucdnic  add  results  and  in  the  right-rotating  form.  By 
now  repladng  the  chlorine  in  this  by  hydroxyl  (by  boiUng  the 
aqueous  solution,  neutralized  with  potassium  carbonate,  with 
^ver  nitrate)  malic  acid  results,  and  this  rotates  just  as  much 
to  the  right  as  the  original  add  did  to  the  left.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  ti-add  so  obtained  yields  /-monochlorsuccinic  add  on 
treatment  with  phosphorus  pentachloride  and  from  this  /-malic 
add  may  be  reproduced.  We  have  thus  a  perfect  cycle  of 
changes.  The  conversion  of  either  of  the  two  malic  adds 
into  the  other  may  be  brought  about  by  converting  the  corre- 
sponding dimethyl  ester,  which  has  the  same  rotation  into  the 
dimethyl  chlorsucdnic  ester  by  aid  of  phosphorus  pentachloride , 
and  in  this  conversion  the  direction  of  rotation  changes. 

An  explanation  of  the  ^leculiar  change  in  rotation  and  mol- 
ecular configuration  which  follows  in  the  substitution  of  hy- 
droxyl by  chlorine  under  the  action  of  PCI5  has  been  attempted 
by  Armstrong.' 

Of  a  different  kind  are  a  number  of  observed  changes  of 
active  bodies  into  oppositely  rotating  isomers,  inasmuch  as  the 
latter  are  not  the  true  antipodes  of  the  original  substances, 
which  follows  from  the  fact  that  racemic  compounds  do  not 
result  as  end  products.  The  inversion  of  /-menthone  into 
4/-menthone,  or  the  reverse,  which  follows  by  the  action  of 
weak  or  strong  sulphuric  acid,  hydrochloric  acid  or  alcoholic 

'  Walden:  Bet.  d.  ctiem.  Ga.,  39, 153. 

|6}<  P*Ke  45-    On  tbc  change  of  rf-Uctlc 
1  ;  J,  Chem.  Soc.,  69,  B37. 
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potash,  and  which  was  discovered  by  Beckmann'  is  a  case  in 
point.  In  the  same  way  /-ecgonine  and  Acocaine  may  be  con- 
verted by  heating  into  right-rotating  isomers  (Einhora  and 
Marquardt).* 

Se€  further  the  chapter  on  the  direction  of  rotation  of  the 
derivatives  of  active  bodies. 

39.  Redprocal  TruMfonnstlon  of  Actlre  Isomers  of  DUferoit 
Confitcnrstioiis. — Such  changes  were  discovered,  as  is  known,  by 
E.  Fischer,'  and  especially  in  the  acids  of  the  sugar  group.  They 
occur  when  these  acids  are  heated  with  quinoline  or  pyridine  to 
130°-!  50",  in  which  the  addition  of  the  bases  is  employed 
mainly  to  prevent  the  production  of  lactones  which  interfere 
with  the  reaction.  According  to  experience  up  to  the  present, 
a  change  of  position  of  the  H  and  OH  on  the  asymmetric 
carbon  attached  to  thecarboxyl  group  follows,  and  this  reaction 
appears  to  be  always  reversible,  so  that  the  product  is  a  mix- 
ture of  the  original  acid  with  the  one  newly  formed.  Thus, 
the  following  stereoisomeric  acids  have  been  reciprocally  con- 
verted, the  one  into  the  other.' 
C,H„0, 


/-Arabonic  add 

ZZ 

/-Ribonic  acid 

^   ^^X   ^ 

A   fff   X 

^-Gluconic  add 

zz 

d-iSanooaic  add 

A  ii?;  X 

^   ii"??   X 

A  Gluconic  acid 

T- 

A   ^f^i   X 

i/-Galactonic  acid 

;^ 

if-TaloDic  add 

A   i'f^i   X 

A   i^^^f   X 

/-GuloTiic  acid 

TZ 

/-Idonic  add 

A    i'fii    X 

A    •'fi^f   X 

Besides  these  cas 

es  others  are  known. 

G.  Inseparable  Modlflcstlons  of  Inactive  Configuration 
40.    As  already  explained  in  the  chapter  on  the  number  of 
isomers  possible  in  bodies  with  asymmetric  carbon  atoms  (§  16) 

1  BKlmunn:  Ann.  Chem.  (LIcUe),  ago,  143;  189,  361. 
1  Binhorn  and  Marqiurdt:  Ber.  d.  chem.  Cea  ,  aj.  46S,  979. 
>  E.  Fischer :  /bill.,  as,  799 ;  S4.  iijj.  361J ;  aj,  319J. 
*  Id  the  formulaa  A  =.  CU|OK.  X  —  COiH.  •  =  H,  X  —  OH. 
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tbis  type  may  appear  in  such  molecules  whose  formulas  may 
be  divided  into  two  equal  halves.  The  inactivity  may  be 
explained  by  the  equally  strong  but  oppositely  directed  rotating 
power  of  the  two  halves  which  compensate  each  other. 

The  correctness  of  this  view  follows  from  the  fact  that  when 
the  symmetry  of  such  a  molecule  is  destroyed,  an  active  pro- 
duct results.  This  was  shown  first  by  E.  Fischer.'  As  he 
found,  the  inactive  mucic  acid,  CO,H^{CHOH).— CO,H, 
yields  by  reduction  racemic  galactonic  acid,  CHO— 
(CHOH), — CO,H,  which  may  be  split  into  active  components, 
and  conversely  these,  as  well  as  the  galactoses,  may  be  con- 
verted by  oxidation  into  inactive  non-separable  mudc  adds. 

Inactive  isomers  of  this  kind  are  found  in  the  following 
classes  of  symmetric  bodies : 

/.  In  chain  sirudture  aimpounds  with  an  even  number  of  car- 
bon atttms. — In  this  case,  according  to  I  16,  the  number,  i,  of 

inactive  modifications  is  given  by  the  formula,  1  =  2'  ,  where 
n  is  the  whole  number  of  asymmetric  carbon  atoms.  The 
bodies  of  this  group  which  are  known  are  mainly  these  : 

Among  those  with  n  =  2,  where  (=1,  there  is,  first  of  all, 
the  meso-  or  antitartaric  acid  discovered  by  Pasteur*  in  1853, 
in  which  the  impossibility  of  resolution  and  consequent  dif- 
ference from  racemic  add  (paratartaricacid)  was  shown.  The 
configuration  of  this,  as  also  that  of  erythritol,  whose 
inactivity  has  also  been  cfaown,  must  be  given,  according  to 
5 16,  by 

COOH  CHjOH 

I  I 

H— C— OH  H—C— OH 

I  I 

H—C— OH  H—C— OH 

COOH  CH,OH 

MMoUrtaric  acid.  Erythritol. 

A  further  number  of  such  symmetric  bodies  as  the  di-  and 
tetrasubstituted  succinic  adds,  also  erythritol  derivatives, 
hydrobenzoin,  etc.,  are  undoubtedly  likewise  inactive. 

Among  compounds  with  n  =  4,  and  consequently  (  —  a  we 
have  : 

>  B.  Msdicr:  Ber.  d.  dmn.  Gn.,  15, 1147, 1360. 

•  Putenr  :  Compt.  leiid,,  37, 161.    See  Pryibytek :  Ber.  d.  chem,  Ge<.,  17,  i^ij. 
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CHjOH  COOH  COOH 

H— C— OH  H— C— OH  H— C— OH 

I  I  I 

HO— C— H  HO— C— H  H— C— OH 

HO--C— H  HO— C— H  H— C— OH 

I  J  I 

H— C— OH  H— C— OH  H— C— OH 

I  I  i 

CH,OH  COOH  COOH 

Dulcitol.  Mudc  acid.  Allomucic  ftcid. 

With  the  octitols  and  their  corresponding  adds,  four  isomers 
with  inactive,  configuration  are  possible,  but  we  are  not  yet 
acquainted  with  tbem. 

Naturally  do  change  follows  in  the  above  relations,  if  an 
even  number  of  carbon  atoms  with  two  similar  radicals 
attached  (CH,  groups)  are  introduced  into  the  middle  of  the 
molecule,  as  is  the  case  with  ; 

Dimettayladipic  adds, 

(CO,H— •CH.CH,)— CH,— CH,— (•CH.CH,— CO,H}. 

Diallyl  bromides,  (CH,Br— •CHBr)— CH,— CH,— (•CHBr— CH,Br). 
and  others. 

2.  In  chain-slructure  compounds  with  an  uneven  number  of 
carbon  atoms. — Here  the  number  of  possible  isomers  is 
dependent  on  the  form  of  combination  of  the  radicals  with  the 
middle  carbon  atom. 

a.  If  the  middle  carbon  atom  besides  being  united  with  the 
two  symmetric  groups  is  joined  to  two  other  radicals,  similar 
to  each  other,  as  in  the  a-dimethylglutaric  acids, 

(CO,H— *CH.CH,)— CH,— (*CH.CH,— CO,H), 
then  the  number  of  inactive  isomers  may  be  calculated  by  the 
formula  used  for  the  bodies  of  the  last  group. 

b.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  middle  carbon  atom,  besides 
being  attached  to  the  symmetric  groups,  is  joined  to  two  other 
dissimilar  radicals,  then  the  number  of  inactive  isomers  may  be 

found  by  the  formula,  1^2'  ,  where  n  is  the  number  of 
asymmetric  carbon  atoms,  the  middle  carbon  atom  being  included 
as  one.  In  reality,  ■  however,  this  atom  should  not  be  con- 
sidered as  asymmetric,  because,  as  a  glance  at  the  following 
configuration  formulas  will  show,  a  plane  of  symmetry  may  be 
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passed  through  the  same,  and  the  dissimilar  radicals  joined  to 
it    I(  this  middle  carbon  atom  is  excluded,  the  number  of 

inactive  isomers  is  given  by  the  formula,  1=2' 
The  following  are  bodies  of  this  class  : 
CH,OH  CHjOH  CO,H  CO,H 

H-C— OH  H— C— OH  H— C— CH,  H— C— CH, 

H-C~OH  HO— C— H  H— C— CH,         H,C-C— 


CH,OH 


CH,OH  CO,H 


H— C— CH, 

I 


Adonitol  (ribitol).  X_y^it( 

Bibotriox^lglutanc    X]rlotnoxyg1utaric      Trimetbylglutaric  ftcide. 
acid.  acid. 

Bodies  which  contain  five,  or  according  to  the  above  con- 
siderations four,  asymmetric  carbon  atoms,  furnish  four  inac- 
tive isomers  of  which  at  present  a-glucoheptonpentoldiacid, 

OH     OH    H       OH     OH 
CO,H C C C C C CO.H 

L     I     1     I      I 

H       H       OH    H      H 
and  a-glucoheptitol  are  known. 

3,  /«  cU-form  tydic  compounds.  The  simplest  case  is  given 
b;  the  1, 3-trimethylenedicarboxylic  acids,  where,  asis  known, 
three  isomers  are  possible: 

Trans  forms:  Cis  form; 


^o\L 


/I 


co.ii\^/- 

I 

H 
Active.  Active.  Inactive. 


Racemic  form. 
Tbeasymmetricsymbols,  I  and  II,  which  stand  in  the  relation 
of  object  and  image  to  each  other,  correspond  to  the  active 
forms,  while  the  third  symbol  possesses  a  plane  of  symmetry, 
pasang  through  the  group  CH„  and  therefore  represents  an 
■"active  type.     In  an  analogous  way  are  related  the  hexahydro- 
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phthalic  adds,thehexahydroisophthalic  acids,  the  J'-tetrahydro- 
terephthalic  acids,  and  others,  in  which  the  racemic  modification 
(trans  form)  and  the  structurally  inactive  (cis)  form  are  known. 

41.  Differences  in  the  Propotiee  of  RAcemlcelly  In^cdTe  utS 
StractDnllT  Inactive  Isomers. — These  have  been  observed  with 
respect  to : 

a.    Water  of  Crystallization. — For  example  r 

Calcimn  mesotsrtrate CaC.H.O,  +3CH,0  (AMchutz)' 


Calcium  racemate CftC.H.O,  +  4H,0 

Calcium (/•  aod  /-tartrate.. ■■CaC,H,0,  +  4H,0 

Free  mesotartaric  acid,  like  racemic  acid,  crystallizes  with 
one  molecule  of  water ;  the  inactive  tartaric  acids,  on  the 
contrary,  are  anhydrous, 

*.  Melting-point.  —As  may  be  seen  from  the  following  obser- 
vations, the  melting-point  of  the  racemic  modification  is  gen- 
erally higher  than  that  of  the  inactive  modification,  although 
the  reverse  relation  also  appears.  In  the  last  cases,  however, 
including  erythritol  and  some  of  its  derivatives,  it  is  possible 
that  mixtures,  rather  than  racemic  compounds,  were  examined  ; 


Racemic- 

in^ve' 

Diff. 
ff-C 

Ob-^. 

Racemic  or  tartaric  acid,  anhyd. 

205-206'^ 
194 
19a 
119 

140-143° 

-1-64° 

(  Bisch. 
\  andW.' 

Diethylauccinic  add 

i83UK>)    +46(9) 

..  > 

Griner* 

Buchaer* 
Perkin' 

Erythritoldibromacetine 

Hexahydrophthalic   add 

Hexahydroisophthalic  add 

J'-Tetrahydroterephthalic  add.. 

83 

175 

iiS-iao 

'35 
133-'M 

139 

192 
161-163 
150-155 

—  5» 
-37-5 
+  36 

+  2i 

—  43 

-1-67 

1  AnKhfili :  Add.  Chem.  (Uibig),  >l6,  197. 

•  Btachoff  aod  Walden :  Ber.  d.  cbem.  Cei..  »,  1815. 

•  Wildea  :  ZtKhr.  phyi.  Ctaem.,  8,  ^67. 
*/»«.,  p.  487- 

•  Grin»r:  Compt.  read..  116.  7»3;  ""T,  553- 

•  Buchncr :  Ber,  d.  cbem.  Ge*.,  >3, 703. 

'  T.  Bicjer-  Ann,  Chem.  {Liebij}.  358,  iiS. 
>  Perkin  :  J.  Chem.  Soc,  59,  813. 

•  y.  Baey«r:  Ann.  Chem.  (Liebig).  >(i.  308. 
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e.  Sohibilify. — In  the  cases  which  have  been  studied,  the 
compounds  inactive  by  configuration  have  been  always  more 
readily  soluble  than  the  racemic  forms.  One  hundred  parts 
of  water  dissolve : 


iMC^ 


■tiotully  j    AcUtc. 


^TiSS'sr}""  ■ 


pto.lBiBcboS& 
0.535"  Walden* 


d.  Constant  of  DissociaiioH,  K,  determined  from  electrical 
conductivity.  The  following  observations  exhibit  no  regularity 
in  this  relation: 


Diir. 

ObMtwr. 

Dimcthylsaccitiic  add 

0.097 
0.0191 
0.0245 

0.0055 

0.060 
0.0113 
0.0343 
0.036 
0.0055 

+  0/J37 
+  0.0068 

—  0.0098 

—  0.006 

Walden' 

..     1 

<  Bijchoff  and  Waldeti :  Bcr,  d.  cfacm.  Gci..  »,  1S17. 
»  ■».  Baeyer;  Ann.  Cbcm.  (Lieblj),  agi.  307. 

•  Wmlden:  Bct.    d.    chm.    Ucl,  »,  iSb;  OKnld:  Z 
Bertbelot:  Ann.  cbl».  phya.  [6],  aj.  90. 

•  Walden;  ZUcbr.  pbya.  Chtm,,  8,  467. 

•  WaMen:  lac.  cit.,  P.4S7. 


cbc,  phyt.  Cbeu.,  3,  371 ; 
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PART  SECOND 

Physical  Laws  of  Circular  Polarization 

FUHDAHENTAL  RELATIOITS 
With   one  and  the    same   active  body,  the  angle  through 
which    the   plane   of    transmitted  polarized  light  is  rotated, 
depends  on  the  following  three  factors  : 

1.  On  the  length  of  column. 

2.  On  the  wave  length  of  the  light  ray. 

3.  On  the  temperature  of  the  active  substance. 

42.  Relation  of  Rotation  to  Len^  of  Column. — Observations  car- 
ried out  by  Blot'  in  1817  led  to  the  following  empirical  rules 
which  hold  strictly  true  for  solid  as  well  as  liquid  active  bodies  : 

1 .  The  angle  through  which  the  plane  of  polarization  of  a 
ray  of  given  wave  length  is  rotated  is  proportional  to  the 
length  of  the  active  column. 

2.  If  the  ray  is  allowed  to  pass  through  a  number  of 
separate  layers,  the  final  deviation  of  the  plane  is  equal  to  the 
sum  of  the  single  deviations  if  the  layers  or  columns  all  rotate 
in  the  same  direction,  or  equal  to  their  differences  in  case  they 
possess  opposite  rotating  powers. 

In  comparing  the  rotations  of  different  active  substances  it 
is  customary,  according  to  Biot's  suggestion,  to  reduce  the 
angle  of  rotation  of  solid  bodies  to  that  of  a  plate  of  i  mm. 
thickness  and  of  liquids  to  that  of  a  column  i  dm.  in  length. 

43.  Dependence  of  the  Angle  of  Rotation  upon  tbe  Wsve-Length  of 
tbe  Ray.  Rotation  Dispersion. — The  rotation  of  the  plane  of  po- 
larization experienced  by  rays  of  different  colors  in  passing 
through  an  active  layer  is  least  for  red  and  greatest  for  violet 
light ;  it  increases,  therefore,  with  decrease  in  the  wai-e-length 
of  the  light.  Biot  drew  the  conclusion  from  his  measurements 
on  quartz  plates  that  the  angle  of  rotation,   et.   is  inversely 

I  Biot :  M«m.  de.  1'  Aad.,  a,  41,  91  (1817).    Add,  chim.  pbjs.  [a],  10,  £3  {1S19). 
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proportiooal  to  the  square  of  the  wave-length,  X  ;  but  later  ob- 
servation showed  that  this  rule  is  only  approximately  true.     A 

foraala  of  the  form  a  ^  A  +  j-, ,  with  the  constaats  A  and  B, 

is  likewise  inadequate  to  express  the  relation  exactly,  but 
Boltzmann'  has  shown  that  the  formula 

corresponds  to  the  observations  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  The 
law  of  rotation  dispersion  is  still  better  given  in  a  theoretic- 
ally derived  formula  by  E.  Lommel,' which  contains  the  two 
constants,  a  and  Aj: 

(ID 


In  order  to  determine  the  constants  of  both  expressions  for 
a  given  substance,  the  angles  of  rotation,  a,,  a„  «„  ...  ob- 
served for  a  number  of  rays  of  known  wave-length, 
^i,A„Xj...  mustbe  found  by  measurements.  ^and5may 
then  be  calculated  from  each  pair  of  exact  observations,' 
and  finally  from  the  results  of  all  the  possible  combinations, 
the  mean  may  be  taken,  or  the  method  of  least  squares  may 
be  appUed.  In  order  to  obtain  convenient  numerical  values, 
the  wave-lengths  are  best  expressed  in  millimeters,  for  example, 
',=^0,0006562. 

The  formulas  (I)  and  (II)  may  be  employed  also  to  deter- 
mine the  wave-length  of  any  kind  of  light  by  measuring  the 

'  Bollimioii:  PogE-  Ann.,  Jubelb.  (1874),  p.  118. 

'  E.  Lommel:  Theoiie  der  Drehung  d«  FolaiiutlDuebene,  Wi«l.  Ann..  14,  51J 
<mO:   Du  Geeeti  det  RoUtlons-dlsper^on.  Wled.  Ann.,  >a,  579  (1S83). 
'  Phhb  tht  fiolUtnann  equatioDA : 

A    ,    B  ,  A   ,    B 


l:\'     X;,K 
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angle  of  rotation  prodaced  in  it  by  any  substance,  the  rotation 
dispersion  of  which  is  known  ;  for  example,  quartz.     If  we 

apply  the  Boltzmann  fornmla,  a  = 


we  have  next  to  determine  the  value, 

from  which  the  desired  wave-length,  expressed  in  milliontbs 
of  a  millimeter  {^i^t),  is  given  by 

\  =  10'  |/c , 
if  the  millimeter  scale  wave-lengths  are  used  in  calculating  A 
and^. 

From  the  Lommel  formula  there  follows: 


2a  \  40*         a 

The  methods  by  which  the  angles  of  rotation  for  a  number 
of  rays  of  known  wave-length  were  measured  and  from  this 
the  rotation  dispersion  of  a  substance  determined  are  described 
in  Part  IV.  Observations  thus  far  carried  out  are  based 
either  on  the  Fraunhofer  sun  lines  or  on  the  lithium,  thallium, 
or  sodium  line,  or  finally  on  certain  kinds  of  approximately 
monochromatic  light  obtained  by  so-called  ray  filters.  Up  to 
the  present  time  exact  data  have  been  given  mainly  for  the 
following  substances: 

44.  Rotation  Diapersion  of  Cryatals.  i.  Quarts. — Several  series 
of  observations  on  this  substance  are  on  record,  among  which 
the  older  ones  by  Broch'(  1852),  Stefan'  (1864),  Soret  and  Sara- 
sin'  ( 1 876) ,  may  be  excluded  as  the  influence  of  temperature  was 
not  sufficiently  considered,  in  reference  to  which  it  was  first 
shown  by  Dubmnfaut*  and  later  by  v.  Lang*  that  it  exercises  a 
not  unimportant  eSect  on  the  rotating  power  of  quartz.     Soret 

<  Brocli:  Dove's Repcrt.  d.  Phys.,  7,  iij:  Ann.  chim.  pbyl.  [3],  34,  119  (iBjj). 
'  Btefan:  Wlen.  Ber.,  go,  II.;  Fogg.  Ann.,  I3>.  6jl.  1B64. 

"  Sorrt  and  S«ni»in:  Pogj;.  Ann.,  igj,  447  ("STS)- 

<  DubruafautrCompC.  rmd.,  93,  44  (i^). 

'  T.  L»ng;  Wien.  Bcr.,  71,  II,  707  (1S75).    PoBK.  Aon.,  nA,  4M  (1875)- 
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and  Sarasin*  then  published  two  new  series  of  observations  which 
are  based  accurately  on  a  temperature  of  30°,  and  which  may 
now  be  looked  upon  as  the  most  reliable.  These  observations 
cover  39  lines,  from  wave-length  214-760  ftfi;  those  referring 
to  the  visible  lines  from  A  to  /fare  given  in  the  table  below. 
A  quartz  plate  having  a  thickness  of  30  mm.  was  used  in  the 
observations  under  I,  while  a  plate  with  a  thickness  of  60  mm. 
served  foTtheobservations  under  II.  Some  exact  observations 
by  V.  V.  Lang  are  given  also.' 

QoAKTZ.    Angle  of  Kotatiom  tor  i  uh. 


obMTTedbj' 

r«j^,„ 

1^^^ 

Tempewture  «^. 

KCUL 

r^ 

1.                      II. 

A 

760.4 

13.6680*   1      I3.6i8<» 

ia.65» 

12.78* 

a 

718.36 

14.304      i      14-398 

14.30 

14-37 

B 

686.71 

15-746 

•5.75 

15.7a 

656.31 

17.318 

17-307 

17-31 

17-34 

D, 

589.513 

J1.684 

«.696 

ai.e. 

21.70 

A 

588.911 

21.727 

21.724 

21,735 

31.74 

E 

5^-913 

27-543 

a7.537 

37-54 

37-51 

F 

486.074 

3>-773 

3»-749 

33.76 

33-69 

G 

430.7^5 

4a-604' 

43.568' 

43-59 

43-51 

A 

410.1a 

47.481 

47-49» 

47-49 

47-36 

H 

396.81 

51.193' 

51.18a' 

51.19 

S0.97 

Un>. 

tSbp.  if-. 

lU^ 

* 

V.  I>ng. 

Temp.o".  1  Temp.»*. 

C 

D 
F 

656.2. 
589.31 
486.07 

17.399' 
31.737 
33.723 

Li 

ri 

670.8 
589.3 
535-1' 

16.402'' 
21.597 
26.533 

16.460" 

31.660 
a6.6ri' 

toretudSafulii:  Coiiipt.  nod.,  91,  tu  (18S1];    Arch  de  Genive,  S,  s.  9J.  9 
V.  T.  Luie:  WIen.  Bcr,,  k.  II.,  109  (1876). 

been  made  by  WuwMjertM  (Wied.  Beibl.,  ij,  in 


<i^) )  bu  Uk  tempenittirM  are  not  Klven. 
hulttniuTeitlgkted  by  P.  DuBltu  (< 
Aao-,  4J.  «B  [189O  )  BQd  Carvallo  (Cod 


roUtloE 


>f  Inf 


id.,  84,   105^(1877));  Huscl  (Wled- 
TCnd.,  114,  iSS;  Ann.  chlm.  phys.  [6],  •<, 
-T,  i.    .uEULDiKukiuiui  u'  ou' El  au J  Bamin  eilend  to  the  ultnvlolct  ny*. 
'  Otaemtioni  of  I«a  certainty. 
'  taordlng  to  Kayaer  (Landolt-BiSmMdu.  Phys. 
'  CdcnlaUd  tnnn  Ifae  daU  tot  0*  by  meana  of  Gu] 
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The  observations  of  Soret  and  Sarasin  may  be  expressed  by 
the  Boltzmaan  dispersion  formula  with  the  constants: 

7.108  2930       0.147  7086 

"  ~       lo'.X'        ■■       lo^.V     • 
(X  in  millimeteis) 
and  also  by  the  formula  of  Lommel: 

in  which 

log  a  =  0.855  5912,  log  ^:^  7-955  "57  —10. 
{X  in  thousaodths  of  a  millimeter /i) 

The  angles  of  rotation  calculated  in  this  way  are  given  in 
the  last  table. 

Rolalion  of  Quartz  for  Sodium  Lights — Among  observations 
in  this  direction,  those  recently  carried  out  by  Gumlich'  in  the 
physikalisch-technischeu  Reichsanstalt  must  be  considered  the 
most  accurate.  In  these  investigations,  about  twelve  right- 
and  left-rotating  round  quartz  plates,  50  to  60  mm.  in 
diameter,  from  1.2  to  10.5  mm.  in  thickness  (measured  to 
o.i  y),  and,  as  nearly  as  possible,  with  plane  parallel  surfaces 
(maximum  difference  in  thickness  o.^^t)  were  used.  They 
.  were  ground  perpendicularly  to  the  optical  axis  as  perfectly  as 
possible,  and  special  measurements  showed  that  the  axis  error, 
that  is,  the  angle  between  the  optical  axis  and  normal  to  the 
plate  surface,  was  never  more  than  16'.  The  sodium  light 
employed  (from  sticks  of  soda  in  oxyhydrogen  lamp)  passed 
first  through  prisms'  and  a  slit,  the  latter  of  which  served  to  cut 
out  foreign  rays.  The  determination  of  the  angle  of  rotation 
was  made  by  aid  of  a  Lippich  half-shadow  apparatus  and  in 
order  to  eliminate  the  error  from  lack  of  perfect  parallelism  in 
the  plates,  the  latter  were  adjusted  in  four  positions,  90°  apart. 
To  determine  the  effect  of  temperature,  the  measurements 
were  made  in  a  room,   the    temperature  of  which  could  be 

1  Sm  later.  Part  IV. 

•  B.    Gunlicb :    WlnnKtuftl.     AbhandlunKen    dcr    PhynkaliKfa-lechDlKhes 
ReJcbntiMalt.  >,  m  (1S95):    zucbr.  f<ii  Iiutnimentenkuiide.  1^  p.  97. 

•  Two  Wernicke  hollow  pHsnu  contalnlnK  elhyl  d 
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varied  between  o"  and  30°.     The  investigations  led  to  the 
following  results : 

Pure  sodium  light  is  rotated  by  a  quartz  plate,  t  mm.  in 
.  thickness  at  a  temperature  of  20°, 

2i.7i82°±  0,0005, 
provided  the  light  passes  through  the  plate  exactly  in  the 
direction  of  the  optical  axis.  Under  other  conditions  the 
rotation  is  somewhat  larger  ;  when  the  plates  were  set  exactly 
perpendicular  to  the  entering  light,  the  angle  was,  on  account 
of  the  axis  error,  in  the  mean  21.7223°  ±  o.ooio. 

The  angles  of  rotation  for  right-  and  left-handed  plates 
were  found  to  be  exactly  the  same,  and  it  was  further  found 
that  quartzes  from  different  localities  (Brazil,  Japan,  Switzer- 
land) showed  no  appreciable  variations. 

A  difference  in  the  behavior  of  unequally  intense  lights 
(oxyhydrogen  lamp,  Landolt  lamp)  could  not  be  recognized 
with  certainty  when  the  purification  of  the  light  from  foreign 
rays  was  effected  by  the  spectrum  method.  But  when  this 
was  done  by  other  methods  (Lippich's  ray  filter  with  potassium 
dichromate  and  uranous  sulphate)  appreciable  differences 
appeared. 

Other  observers  have  found  earlier  the  following  figures  as 
expressing  the  rotation  of  quartz  for  sodium  light  at  20°  : ' 

Brocb  (1846) 21.  67.     I  V.  Lang   (1876) ai.  714. 

Stefan  (1864) ai.  67.  Jottbert  (1878) »i-7"3. 

Wild   (1864) at-  67.  Soret  and  Saraain  (1883).  31.733. 

Mascait  (1872) >'-740'  Soret  Knd  Gnye  (1893/3].   ai.  718 

V,    Lang  (1875) ai.  661.  |  and  739. 

Effect  of  Temperature  on  the  Rotating  Power  of  Quartz. — 
This  is  exerted,  as  first  shown  by  v.  Lang,'  in  the  sense  that 
with  an  increase  of  temperature,  an  increase  in  the  rotation 
follows.  The  increase  may  be  expressed  by  the  following 
formulas  in  which  a,  represents  the  angle  at  a  higher  tem- 
perature, and  «,  that  at  a  lower  temperature. 

Within  mean  temperatures  Gumlich'  found  for  right-  and 
left-rotating  quartz  and  sodium  light : 

'  See  Gmnlich  :  Loc.  Ht.,  p.  n6. 

•  V.  Lang  :  Pojg-  Ann.,  igfi.  4Ja  (187s). 
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=  a.(l 


0.0,144' +  0.0^146^,)-)       ,,.      .    , 
and  for  smaller  differences  in  temperature :        [  ■""  .  ^  ^"7*? 
a,  =  «.(,  + 0.0,1470  -'      °  ^^   ^ 

Other  observers  have  given  coefficients  which  agree  with  this, 
thus: 

V.  Lang,'  a  =  a,  (i  +  0.0,149  ')■  holding  between   20'  «nd  100°, 

Sohncke,'a<  =  a,(i  4- 0.0,148/),         "  "  i^"     "    100°, 

Joubert,'    <»(=  ao  (I  +  ''■t%'49  ')>        "  "  0°    "   100°, 

a,  =  %{l +<i.Otl463i +  0.0,329/')         — »"     "    loo*-'. 

For  low  temperatures,  Soret  and  Guye*  found  : 

1+  ■«  t'  +  0,0,1336/),  holding  between  —55'  and  +33", 

«'+S(' +0.0,1165').       "  "        —71°"    +18". 

According  to  Le  Chatelier*  the  rotation  increases  irregularly 

at  high  temperatures.     Based  on  observations  made  by  him, 

that  quartz  undergoes  a  sudden  change  in  dimensions  at  570°, 

he  calculates  the  following  formulas : 

Between  0°  and  570"  : 

«,  =  o.  { 1  + 0.0.96 /+ 0.0.117 /*). 
At  570°  there  is  an  increase,  J  a  =  0.043  "o- 
Above  570"  this  expression  holds  :' 

o  =  u,  (1. 165  +  0.0,15  (/  -  570°)). 
The  angles  of  rotation  found  by  Le  Chatelier  are  : 


' 

Diir. 

":? 

'ZP 

»-S.8 

.-y. 

*:ysr 

xfi 

17.35 

31.71 

38.61 

30.78 

ate 

360 

18.06 

31.68 

39.83 

31.16 

40.te 

415 

'35 

18.60 

13.40 

30.60 

31-90 

42.00 

560 

145 

"9-38 

34.30 

31.04 

34.56! 

44.10 

600 

40 

30.10 

15.36 

-33-'8 

35.76 

45.60 

900 

300 

— 

15.31 

J  33.14 

36.00 

45.84 

In  these  figures  the  sudden  strong  increase  between  560° 
and  600°  may  be  recognized. 


■  V,  Lans  ;  loc.  cii. 

■  SohDc^e  :  WIed.  Ann.,  3,  516. 

■  Joubert :  Compt.  nod..  87.  497. 

<  Boret  and  Ouye  ;  IHd.,  115,  11^;  us,  75. 

•  Le  Chatelier :  Jtid..  ivv,  3*4  (iBS^J. 

•  Cooflmed  by  Gamllcb  ;  Let.  cii.,  p.  130. 
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According  to  v.  Lang,'  Sohncke'  and  Le  Chatelier"  the  tem- 
perature coefficient  remains  constant  for  rays  of  all  wave- 
lengths, but  more  exact  measurement  would  probably  disclose 
differences  here. 

The  rotation  of  quartz  at  low  temperatures  has  been  care- 
tnlly  investigated  by  Soret  and  Guye.'  For  a  plate  having  the 
thickness  of  i  mm.  at  12°  the  following  rotations  of  the 
sodium  ray  were  found: 

'=—71-5       — SS-S"    -43-3°         0°  +17-7°      +  ^'-f, 

ao=    ai.470        ai.505         31.537        31.655        31.719        ai.730. 

These  observations  may  be  expressed  with  satisfactory 
accuracy  by  the  interpolation  fonnula  of  Joubert  given  above. 

3.  Sodium  CUorate,  NaClO,. — The  angles  of  rotation  of  the 
r^nlar  crystals  were  determined  by  Guy^  and  also  by 
Sohncke*  for  different  rays  and  temperatures.  Based  on  a 
thickness  of  i  mm.  these  values  were  found: 


Uue. 

Gu^ 

Soboeke. 

chlormte. 

« 

,3.070- 

„ 

6.908 

B 

3-373 

3.38' 

6.937 

C 

3.503 

a.5a 

6.915 

A 

3.138 

D  3.16 

6.936. 

A 

3- "33 

— 

6.9361 

£ 

3-944 

3-96 

6.981 

F 

4.670 

4.61 

7-013 

G 

6.005 

5.89 

7.089 

A 

6.67s 

7.115 

H 

7-174 

6.86  ■ 

7-134 

For  increase  of  rotation  with  temperature  : 

Gnye a,  =  «,  fi  +  0.000586 /),  for /= -|-    5  to    38", 


'  Soretaad  Ouye;  Arch,  ac.  ph 
'  GBje:  Arch,  dc  Gea^vc,  [3), 
« In  otaltled  tmm  the  table. 
'SobBcke:  Wied.Ann„3.S>9(>87S}. 
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Among  other  active  crystals  the  following  have  been  inves- 
tigated with  respect  to  tlieir  rotating  power: 

Sodium  periodaU,  NalO,  +  3H,0. 

Potassium  dithionale,  K,SiO,. 

Lead  dilkionaU,  PbS,0,  +  4H,0. 
The  data  for  these  have  already  been  given  in  §  6. 

45.  Rotation  DlBpersion  of  Liquid  and  DiMOlved  Subetances. — 
As  yet  there  are  but  relatively  few  observations  on  record  in 
this  direction,  of  which  the  older  ones  (on  canesngar,  santonin, 
turpentine,  bile  acids,  etc.)  were  made  by  the  Brocb  method' 
and  are  based  on  the  Fraunhofer  lines,  while  the  later  obser- 
vations have  been  made  by  the  ray  filter  method.'  The 
numerical  data  will  be  found  in  part  VI,  "Constants  of 
Rotation. ' ' 

With  substances  which  are  in  themselves  liquid  the  rotation, 
as  far  as  is  known,  shows  a  normal  behavior ;  that  is,  the 
amount  of  rotation  increases  with  the  refrangibility  of  the 
light.  This  is  the  case  with  the  terpenes  and  also  in  a  series 
of  derivatives  of  amyl  alcohol,  lately  studied  by  Guye  and 
Jordan,' which  all  have  the. simple  molecular  weight.'  These 
bodies  possess  very  different  dispersive  powers,  which  for  each 
substance  is  a  characteristic  constant  and  may  be  expressed  by 
the  difference  [a]vioiet  —  ['*]™d,  and  designated  as  the  specific 
rotation  dispersion. 

The  same  normal  behavior  is  observed  with  many  substances 
in  solution  (cane  sugar,  dextrose,  santonin  and  derivatives,  bile 
acids  and  others) , 

The  following  table  will  serve  for  the  comparison  of  the 
dispersive  powers  of  different  substances  with  each  other,  and 
also  with  that  of  quartz,  the  figures  referring  to  the  rotations 
for  the  lines,  5,  C  A '5',  ^and  G :' 

■  Guye  and  Jordant  CmnpC.  Tend..  ia>,  SS3  (ift96). 
•  Ramny  aad  Shields:  Zlschr.  phya.  chim.,  la,  ^jj, 

t  Cane  rngtr  id  water,  /  =  10  to  30.    StffaB  :  Wim.  SiUber,  ga,  II,  486.    ChoUIIc 
::hem.,    [1].  89.  157.    Choleateral  in 
..  [i],  90,  J13.     Turpentine  i^l  and 
Inn,.  Bi,  sja.    Santonin  In  ehloroterm,  e  ^3(090. 

182). 
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BCD  E  F         G 

QttMti ■    iimn±    15.73    17.31    ai.71  37.54  3a-76    4^.59 

Cane-sugar [n]  i  dm   +    47.56    5^.70    66.41  84.56  toi. 18  131.96 

CholBlicacid..-[a]     "        +    aS.a      30.1       33.9  44.7  5*-7      67.7 

Cholesterol [o]     "       —    M.63    15,54    31.59  39.91  48.65    61.37 

Turpentine  oil  ■  ■  a      "       —    11.5      33.4      39.3  36.8  43.6      55.9 

Lemon  oil <»      "       +    34.0      37.9     48.5  63.3  77.5    106.0 

Santonin [o]     "        -(-484.0    549.0    754.0  I088.0  1444.0      .... 

If  we  calculate  from  these  figures  how  much  more  strongly 
the  rays  C,  D,  E,  F  and  G  are  rotated  than  is  the  ray  B,  the 
following  so-called  coefficients  0/  dispersion  result : 

B         C  D         E  F         G 

Quartz I        1.09       1.38        1.75        a,o8        2.70 

Cane-sugar i        i.ii        1.40        1,78        1.13       1,77 

Cholalic  add i        1.07        i.zo        1,59        1.87        3.40 

Chotesterol  ■ 1        1.24        1.53        1.93       3.36       3.02 

Terpentine  oil I        1.09        1.36        1.71        3.03       3,60 

Lenumoil I         i.ii         1.43         1-86         3.38        3.13 

Santonin   i       .1.13         1.56         2.35         3.98 

From  this,  it  appears  that  the  relation  between  quartz  and 
cane-sugar  is  nearly  constant,  these  substances  having  nearly 
the  same  rotation  dispersion,  while  other  bodies  disperse  either 
more  or  less  strongly  than  quartz.  This  fact  is  applied  in  the 
construction  of  polarimeters  with  quartz-wedge  compensation 
(Soleii's  color  saccharimeter  and  the  Schmidt  and  Haenschhalf 
shadow  saccharimeter),  when,  as  is  usual,  white  light  is 
employed.  The  construction  of  these  instruments  presupposes 
equality  in  the  dispersive  power  of  the  active  substance 
investigated  with  that  of  the  quartz-wedges,  and,  therefore, 
substances  which  depart  much  from  this  relation  cannot  be 
used  or  studied  with  them. 

In  studying  the  dispersion  ratio  between  cane  sugar  and 
quartz  some  new  observations  of  Seyffart'  may  be  used  which 
are  based  on  the  rotation  of  sugar  solutions  for  seven  artificial 
spectral  linjes.  If,  as  a  basis,  a  solution  be  taken  which  rotates 
the  red  hydrogen  line  (Ha)  through  the  same  angle  as  a  quartz 
plate  I  mm,  in  thickness,  that  is  17.31°,  then  for  the  other 
colored  rays  the  following  angles  are  found  which  are  given 
along  with  the  angles  for  quartz  for  comparison.  (For  some 
of  the  last,  marked  with  a  *,  the  values  were  found  from  the 

'  Styffait:  Wied.  Atin,.  41,  113,  12S  (1890). 
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above  quoted  measurements  of  Soret  and  Sarasin  by  aid  of  the 
Boltzmann  interpolation  formula.) 


R«d 

Yellow 

Greeniali-blne  > 


Ang;[«  of  mtitioD. 
Quarti.       Cane-mic>r.    DifTereDce. 


589.1 
5350 
486.1 
460,7 


Violet.. 


-  Rbri 


ai.73 

»6.64* 
31-76 

36.77* 
41.8S* 


'7-31'' 
11.78 
a6.8i 
3»-98 
37-18 
41-44 
45.78 


o.s6 


Prom  these  figures  the  following  dispersion  coefficients  are 
calculated  ; 

/f.       Na  Tl  Hfi  Sr  Hy         Jtbii 

Qouti 1        I.3S5        I.S39        1.893       a.134       1.419       3.600 

CwiMugM-..  I        1.158        1.549        1-90S        1.148        3.431       1.64s 

It  is  seen  that  the  dispersive  power  of  sugar  exceeds  that  of 
quartz,  but  the  difference  is  appreciable  only  in  case  of  the 
blue  and  violet  rays,  which,  on  account  of  their  low  luminosity, 
are  but  little  used  in  the  quartz  wedge  saccbarimeters. 

The  dependence  of  the  specific  rotation  of  cane-sugar  on 

the  wave-length,  A,  of  the  light  employed,   may  be  expressed 

1^  a  formula  derived  by  SeySart'  from  observations  on  a  20  per 

cent,  solution.     A.  is  expressed  in  millimeters. 

ralj.^''^3fi  I  5-47176 

As  examples  of  substances  with  larger  dispersion,  coupled 
with  high  specific  rotation,  we  have  the  following  santonin 
bodies,  investigated  by  Nasini :' 


"t^rainto'nid^" 

Una. 

Wave- 

SoIutlOT  In  clloro- 
rorm. 

7=ao" 

[•1          1 

«] 

[.]    1 

B 

686.7 

+    484° 

1.00 

hs-t 
891.7 

C 
D 

118.8       1    I 
161.O           I 

08 
46 

549 

754 

i'S 

1. 13 

1-54 

E 

131.6          ; 

3- IS 

IS4 

'> 

S:f 

■r,  1  \ 

15 

=:5 

;sj 

5:i? 

43».3 

380.0   .  - 

44 

laoi 

g 

421.6 

—      1 

- 

a6io 

5.39 

1963 

5-10 

Lsinl :  Auead.  d.  Uncel  CI.  • 
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If  an  active  body  is  dissolved  in  different  liquids,  the 
rotation  dispersion  remains  the  same  in  all  the  solutions.  This 
was  shown  by  Genoan'  with  mixtures  of  nicotine  with  water, 
methyl  alcohol,  ethyl  alcohol  and  benzene. 

Finally,  as  regards  the  effect  of  temperature  on  rotation  dis- 
persion, Gemez'  has  observed  that  the  dispersion  suffers  no 
change  in  turpentine  oil,  orange  oil,  bitter  orange  oil  and  cam- 
phor, and  not  even  when,  by  aid  of  heat,  the  substances  are 
tonight  into  the  condition  of  vapor. 

46.  AnomtloDs  Rotation  IM>penioii. — With  certain  substances 
in  solution  the  phenomenon  is  observed  that  the  rotation  of  the 
plane  of  polarization  does  not  change  regularly  with  increasing 
lefrangibility  (or  decreasing  wave-length)  of  the  rays,  but 
that  for  some  color  lying  between  the  red  and  violet  ends  of 
the  spectrum  it  has  a  maximum,  or,  also,  a  minimum. 
Further  than  this,  the  rotation  may  be  the  same  for  a  number 
of  different  rays.  Such  anomalies,  which,  as  is  known,  may 
appear  also  in  respect  to  refractive  dispersion  have  been 
observed  in  the  following  substances. 

d-  Tartaric  Acid. — The  irregularities  in  the  rotation  dispersion 
of  this  substance  were  discovered  by  Biot*  and  later  investi- 
gated by  Amdtsen.*  The  latter  determined  the  increase  in 
the  specific  rotation  of  the  add  in  solutions  of  decreasing  per- 
centage strength,  for  different  Praunhofer  lines,  employing 
the  method  of  Broch,  and  calculated  the  following  interpolation 
formulas,  holding  for  a  temperature  of  34°,  q  representing  the 
percentage  amount  of  water  present: 

Sp«tral       Wave-length. 

C  656.*  [o]  =  -f  1.748  +  0.0945  g 

D  589.2  [•]  =  -r  1.950 +  0.1303? 

E  5^6.9  [«]  =  +  0.153  +  01731  q 

6,  518.3  [a]  =  — o.83»4  0.19157 

F  486.1  [a]  =  -  3.598  +  0.3398  q 

e  438.3  (»]  =  —  9-657  +  o-3"44  q 

If  from  these  formulas,  which  hold  to  y  —  40  (the  strongest 
solution  of  tartaric  acid  which  can  be  made  at  24°  contains  60 

■  Genuri :  ZUcbr.  phym.  Cliem.,  19,  ijD  (1896). 

Geinn  :  Ann.  de  I'ecole  Dotn.,  i,  i. 
>  BiM.  M«n.  de  TAaul.,  is.  93  (1S3B). 
*  AnidUen ;  Ann.  chim.  phy^,  (3).  S4>  fi-    Poffg.  Ana.,  lof,  jit. 
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per  cent,  of  the  acid),  but  which  certainly  apply  for  q  ^=  30, 
we  calculate  the  specific  rotations  of  solutions  containing  from 
30  to  90  per  cent,  of  water,  we  obtain  the  following  numbers, 
given  in  order  of  increasing  concentration: 


■"-l^'S. 

^T"' 

* 

-S5- 

90 

80 

1   ' 

70 
60 

30 

40  1 

50 
40 
30 

50 

60  ' 
70 

i.a.'j" 

13.68- 

15.92° 

16.40° 

I7.98'' 

18.64" 

0.30 

"■37 

14.  >6 

14.49 

■5.59* 

1549 

<».,^ 

11.07 

IJ.4t 

12.57 

13- "g* 

'*-35 

8.42 

9-77 

10.66 

10.66 

I0.79* 

9-31 

7-47 

8.47 

8.9i» 

8.74 

8.39 

6.06 

6.S,1 

7.16" 

7..6* 

6.83 

5.99 

a.9a 

.■i.58 

5-86" 

5-4« 

4.91 

3.60 

—0.33 

From  this  table  it  is  evident  that  for  some  particular  color 
each  solution  shows  a  maximum  in  if;  rotating  power  which  is 
indicated  by  a  *.  For  the  weakest  solution,  with  ten  per 
cent,  of  tartaric  acid,  the  maximum  occurs  normally  at  the 
color  of  greatest  refrangibility,  e;  but  with  increase  of  con- 
centration it  passes  gradually  toward  the  red  end  of  the 
spectrum,  the  50  per  cent,  solution  exhibiting  the  maximum 
rotation  for  the  green  ray,  and  the  70  per  cent,  solution  for  the 
yellow.  In  these  cases  the  rotation,  after  passing  the  maxi- 
mum point,  decreases  with  increase  in  refrangibility  and 
becomes  finally  negative  for  blue  light  with  the  most  concen- 
trated solution.  This  sohition  must  therefore  be  perfectly 
inactive  for  some  color  between  F  and  e.  It  is  also  evident 
that  for  certain  concentrations  difEerent  rays  are  rotated 
through  the  same  number  of  degrees;  thus  the  specific  rota- 
tion of  the  solution  with  40  per  cent,  of  acid  is  10.66"  for  E 
as  well  as  for  b,  and  for  the  60  per  cent,  solution  it  is  the  same 
for  Z)  and  E,  viz.,  7.16". 

The  left-hand  rotation  which  with  a  70  per  cent,  solution 
appears  for  blue  light,  would  increase  and  show  even  with  the 
less  refrangible  rays,  if  it  were  possible  to  pass  to  more  con- 
centrated solutions.  The  anhydrous  acid,  whose  specific 
rotation  is  expressed  by  the  first  constants  of  the  Arndtsen 
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formulas,  must,  as  shown  by  the  sign,  exhibit  right-hand 
rotation  for  the  rays  C,  D  and  E,  and  left-hand  rotation  for 
b,  F  and  e.  In  fact,  Biot'  was  able  to  observe  such  opposite 
rotation  with  plates  made  by  pouring  a  mixture  of  tartaric  acid 
melted  with  a  little  water ;  and  Amdtsen*  found  that  left 
rotation  for  the  strongly  refrangible  rays  is  shown  when  con- 
centrated alcoholic  solutions  of  the  acid  are  used. 

The  anomalies  in  the  rotation  dispersion  of  tartaric  add 
disappear  when  the  solutions  are  examined  at  a  higher  tem- 
perature (Krecke),'  or  when  a  little  boric  acid  is  added  (Biot). 
They  are  not  shown  with  the  salts  of  tartaric  acid  (Biot), 
which  fact  has  recently  been  confirmed  by  Rimbach'  in  the 
case  of  rubidium  tartrate. 

Malic  Acid. — The  rotating  power  for  different  kinds  of  light 
has  been  investigated  by  B.  A.  Woringer"  by  aid  of  the  ray- 
filter  method,  and  using  solutions,  the  amount  of  water  in 
which,  q,  varied  from  49  per  cent,  to  93  per  cent.  The  follow- 
ing interpolation  formulas  were  derived,  based  on  a  tem- 
perature of  20°  r 


Red X=665. 

Yellow '■_- 591,9  •■ 

Light  blue "  = 

Dark  blue "  - 

The  specific  rotations  calculated  from  these 
Table  I. 
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'  Biot :  Ann.  chim.  phy« ,  [3],  aS,  jj'- 
"Anidtien:  Ann.  chim.  phyt.  [3I.  »4'  41S. 

•  Kt«kc  :  Arch.  Nrttland,.  j,  (iSji). 

*  Rimbech  ;  ZCschr.  phyB.  Cb«tu  ,  r6,  671. 
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In  another  series  of  observations  carried  out  by  Xasini  and 
Gennari,'  in  which  the  ray-filter  method  v/as  employed,  the 
yellow  Ught,  however,  being  that  of  the  sodium  flame,  the 
following  specific  rotations,  for  a  temperature  of  20°  were 
obtained : 

Tabi^  II. 


No. 

dl" 

p 

? 

[»]«- 

[  ]^ 

[•V 

[»]« 

[•]-» 

T 

1-3454 

73.79 

37.31 

+  i.8o« 

+  2.86" 

+  3-90° 

+  5.30'' 

+  6.39' 

1 

i.ajn 

59.03 

40.98 

+  1.35 

+  2.08 

+  3.05 

+  4-21 

+  S.63 

3 

1.1861 

42.80 

57.30 

+  0.19 

+  0.55 

+  I.I8 

+  3.08 

+  3-a9 

4 

1.1413 

34-37 

65.73 

-  0.18 

+  0.07 

+  0.51 

+  1-64 

+  3.ao 

5 

1-1395 

ii-n 

66.76 

-  0.41 

-0.31 

+  0.07 

+  0.46 

+  0.86 

6 

1.1139 

30.M 

69-98 

-0.51 

—  0.43 

—  0.05 

+  t>.*9 

+  0.72 

7 
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38.72 

71.18 

-0.79 

-0.67 

-0.46 

—  0.22 

+  0.39 

8 

1.1034 

25.67 

74-33 

—  0.94 

-0.81 

-0.69 

-0-39 

+  0-14 

9 

1.0663 

16.84 

83.16 

—  1.07 

-    I.38« 

—  1.05 

-  0.62 

0.00 

1.0635 

16.34 

83.76 

-    1.38 

-  1. 46* 

-  1.30 

—  a9T 

-0.36 

II 

1.0304 

8.33 

91.77 

-  1.09 

—  1.09 

-  1.08 

—  1.09 

—  1.08 

II 

1.0156 

4.61  i  95.39 

- 1.87 

—  I.I7 

-3.56 

—  2.4S 

-  3.S1 

From  these  two  tables  the  following  appears : 

1.  Concentrated  solutions  of  malic  acid,  with  amounts  of 
water  varying  from  27  to  60  per  cent.,  exhibit  right  hand  rota- 
tion for  all  colors,  which  increases  normally  with  the  refrangi- 
bility  of  the  rays. 

2.  In  solutions  with  y  =  66  to  75  per  cent.  (4  to  8  in  Table 
II)  the  less  refrangible  rays  rotate  to  the  left  and  the  stronger 
to  the  right.  The  point  of  inactivity  which  is  passed  here 
moves,  with  increasing  dilution,  toward  the  violet  end  of  the 
spectrum. 

3.  Anomalous  dispersion  is  shown  in  solutions  containing 
more  than  80  per  cent.  (Table  I)  or  83  to  84  per  cent,  of  water 
(Table  II,  No,  9  and  10);  a  maximum  rotation  (  +  )  is  shown 
for  yellow  rays. 

4.  In  Table- II  the  phenomenon  appears  that  in  a  solution 
with  about  92  per  cent,  of  water  there  is  equally  strong  rota- 
tion for  all  colors,  and  that  one  with  ^  =^  95  shows  a  minimum 
roution  for  yellow  light,  and  then  increasing  left-hand  rotation 
toward  the  violet  end, 

'  Nuini  and  Gennad  :  ZtKliT.  pbys.  Cbem.,  19,  iij  (1B91). 
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There  is  less  certainty  about  these  observations  however, 
because  in  such  weak  solutions  the  observed  angles  of  rotation 
are  very  small.  Such  anomalies  do  not  appear  in  the  results 
calculated  for  ;  ='  92  and  95  from  the  interpolation  formulas 
of  Woringer,  but  a  maximum  is  shown  for  the  yellow  rays. 

Boric  add  does  not  correct  the  irregularities  in  the  dispersion 
of  malic  add  (Nasini  and  Gennari). 

Equimolecular  Mixture  of  Nicotine  and  Glacial  Acetic  Acid, 
Treated  with  Water. — In  such  combinations,  Gennari'  has 
observed  the  appearance  of  anomalous  dispersion,  but  only 
within  very  narrow  limits  of  concentration.  The  spedfic 
rotation  of  nicotine  was  found  in  the  following  mixtures  by 
means  of  the  ray-filter  method  (for  yellow,  the  sodium  flame 
however)  at  a  temperature  of  20°  : 
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'  Gennari-:  Ztacbr.  phya.  Chen 
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As  immediately  apparent,  pure  nicotine  and  the  mixture  of 
this  with  one  molecule  of  acetic  acid  possesses  a  normal  left- 
hand  rotation,  increasing  with  the  refrangibtlity  of  the  light. 
As  nicotine  ai^etate  rotates  to  the  right  it  appears  that  a  part  o 
the  nicotine  in  the  mixture  must  exist  in  the  uncombined 
condition. 

The  peculiarities  in  dispersion  which  appear  when  water  is 
added  to  the  equimolecular  mixture  of  acetic  add  and  nico- 
tiue,  can  be  best  seen  from  the  following  diagram.  This  extends 
from  the  red  only  to  light  blue,  as  [t]  for  dark  blue  had  to  be 
omitted  on  account  of  incompleteness  in  the  observations: 


Left-rotation. 
(a)  blue  *-m  red. 
rfao  II 


i    3    0    1    4    « 


Right-rotation . 
red"— blue.  (o) 

I    to  11  U  M  IB  M>  n  M  M* 


4-  18,14 


It  will  be  seen  that: 

1.  In  mixtures  with  18.74  ^  22.55  P^r  cent,  of  water  there 
is  normal  left-hand  rotation  for  the  different  colors  and  that 
this  decreases,  the  dispersion  also,  n-ith  increasing  amount  of 
water. 

2.  The  solutions  containing  from  23.77  ^°  23.90  per  cent,  of 
water  possess  right  rotating  power,  which,  with  the  disper- 
sion, increases  in  marked  degree  by  the  slight  increase  in  the 
amount  of  water. 

3.  With  an  amount  of  water  varying  from  23.61  to  23.70 
per  cent,,  the  rotation  and  also  the  dispersion  are  very  small, 
the  first  solution  showing  complete  inactivity  for  green  rays 
and  the  second  for  light  blue  rays.  We  have  here  then  the 
case  of  appearance  of  a  minimum  of  rotation  with  increasing 
refrangibility  of  the  light. 
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Nicotine  acetate  shows  normal  dispersion  in  solutions  con- 
taining 46  to  76  per  cent,  of  water,  as  appears  from  the  above 
table. 

Of  interest  finally  are  the  conditions  of  dispersion  in  solu- 
tions of  nicotine  in  acetone,  elkyl  alcohol  and  propyl  alcohol,  for 
which  Nasini  and  Gennari'  found  the  following  specific  rotations: 


P 

[.]™. 

[•]^    1    [-]^ 

[-]« 

[-U 

31.40 
ai.iS 

30.77 
1909 
19.06 

-4-93 
-S-7J 
-3-30 

-6.01-7.10 
—  7.09 '—  9-o> 
-3-6al-3.9"H 

-7.53 
-9.71 
-3-88 

-  8.90 

-  10.3a 

-  307 

Ethjlalcohol.... 
Propyl  alcohol... 

The  rotation  and  dispersion  of  nicotine  in  these  solutions 
are  seen  to  be  ver>'  much  decreased.  With  the  propyl  alcohol 
there  is  even  anomalous  dispersion  as  the  green  ray  appears  to 
have  suffered  the  greatest  deviation. 

In  regard  to  the  explanation  of  anomalous  rotation  disper- 
sion, Biot'  has  shown  at  length  that  the  phenomenon  must 
appear  when  the  ray  of  light  passes  two  liquid  layers  which 
rotate  the  plane  of  polatization  in  opposite  directions,  and 
which  at  the  same  time  possess  different  dispersive  powers. 
He  employed  in  experiments  left-rotating  turpentine  and  a 
solution  of  right- rotating  camphor  in  acetic  acid,  which  were 
contained  in  tubes  placed  one  behind  the  other,  and  showed 
by  calculation  how  the  length  of  the  column  of  the  camphor 
solution  and  its  concentration  must  be  changed  to  reach  a 
maximura  or  minimum  of  rotation  for  a  given  ray.  That  a 
perfect  achromatism,  that  is  equally  strong  rotation  for  all 
rays  is  possible,  has  been  shown  by  investigations  of  Nasini 
and  Gennari.' 

The  same  conditions  naturally  obtain  when  two  oppositely 
rotating  liquids  are  mixed  in  different  proportions.  Thus, 
V.  Wyss'  was  able  to  show  a  maximum  of  rotation  for  yellow 
Ugbt  of  wave-length  565  pi^i  in  mixtures  of  right  and  left 
tnrpeotiue  oil.     Further,  Gennari'  found  that  if  to  a  solution 

'  Kulnl  and  Gennari;  Ztschr.  phji.  chem.,  19.  117. 

•  Blot:  Ann.  chim.  phyi..  [j].  j6,  40J  ( iSji). 

■NaiinlBDdGenMri:  tae.cil..v  i>t. 

•>.  Wjth:  WIed.  Ann.,  33,554  ('888)- 

'  ZtKhr  phyB.  Chcm..  19,  134  (1S96).  '      ' 
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of  right-rotating  nicotine  sulphate,  left-rotating  nicotine 
be  added  gradually,  in  small  portions,  the  rotation  for  the 
different  colors  grows  less  and  less,  and  that  finally  the 
left  rotation  of  the  nicotine  appears  in  increasing  degree 
for  all  rays.  There  is  here  the  same  condition  as  with  the 
above-mentioned  mixtures  of  nicotine,  acetic  acid  and  water, 
and  the  phenomena  which  these  exhibit  may  be  explained  by 
assuming  that  the  different  solutions  contain  at  the  same  time 
right-rotating  nicotine  acetate  and  left-rotating  free  nicotine  in 
variable  proportions. 

But  on  what  the  anomalous  dispersion  of  the  aqueous  solu- 
tions of  malic  acid  and  tartaric  acid  depends,  has  not  yet  been 
definitely  shown.  An  attempt  at  an  explanation  will  be 
referred  to  later  in  S63. 

Finally,  a  special  class  of  anomalous  dispersion  phenomena 
must  be  mentioned,  which  appear  when  the  active  solutions 
are  colored.  If  white  light  is  sent  through  these,  absorption 
of  some  of  the  rays  follows,  and  the  rotation  of  those  remaining 
does  not  then  change  regularly  with  the.wave-lengths.  Cotton* 
has  investigated  such  conditions  in  solutions  of  copper  tartrate 
and  chromium  tartrate  in  potash. 

'  Cotlon  :  Compt.  rend.,  lao,  489, 1044  ;  Ann,  chim.  phys.,  [7].  8,  MT  US^)- 
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PART  THIRD 

Numerical  Values  for  the  Rotating 
Power.    Specific  Rotation 

47.  In  the  measurement  of  the  optical  activity  of  liquids  and 
dissolved  bodies,  Biot'  introduced  in  1835  the  conception  of 
iPecific  rotation,  indicating  by  this  term,  the  angle  of  roiaium 
[a],  which  a  liquid  would  show  if  it  contained  in  a  volume  of  T 
cubic  centimeter,  i  gram  0/  active  substance,  and  should  act  on 
Ike  polarized  ray  through  a  column  i  decimeter  in  length. 

As  already  explained  in  the  introduction,  %2,  the  specific 
rotation  of  bodies,  in  themselves  liquids,  is  expressed  by  the 
fonnula 

in  which 

a  T=  the  angle  of  rotation  measured  for  a  ray  of  deSnite 

wave-length, 
/  =  the  length  of  the  observation  tube  in  decimeters, 
d  =  the  specific  gravity  of  the  liquid,  referred  to  water  at 
4°  as  standard. 
In  the  measurement    of  these  three   quantities,  the  tem- 
perature must  always  be  considered,  and  should  be  kept  the 
same  for  all.     As  normal  temperature,  20°  C.  is  usually  taken. 
The  specific  rotation  of  an  active  liquid  for  a  given  light  and 
temperature,  for  example,   [«]",  expresses  a  characteristic  am- 
stani  for  this  substance. 

For  sohd  active  substances  which  are  brought  into  solution 

by  aid  of  an  inactive  solvent,  the  specific  rotation  may  be 

derived  in  two  ways,  on  the  assumption  that  a  is  proportional 

to  the  concentration  : 

I.  With  determination  of  the  concentration,  c,  by  which  is 

■  Biot :  Vba.  dc  I'Acad.,  13,  116  (1S3;).    Ann.  chim.  phyi.,  [3],  ■•,  5. 
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understood  the  number  of  grams  of  active  substance  dissolved 
to  make  loo  cc.  of  solution,  we  have  the  formula : 

(11)  M  =  ^; 

2.  With  the  determination  of  the  percentage  strength,  /,  of 
the  solution,  by  which  is  understood  the  number  of  grams  of 
active  substance  in  loo  grams  of  the  solution,  and  further  of 
the  specific  gravity,  d,  of  the  solution.  We  have  then  the 
formula  : 

in  which /<^^f. 

In  many  cases,  especially  where  we  are  concerned  with  ^ngle 
values  for  the  specific  rotation,  the  experimentally  simpler 
determination  by  formula  (II)  is  sufficient.  A  solution  is 
made  in  a  flask  holding  loo  true  cc.  at  20°,  and  this  is  polar- 
ized at  the  same  temperature.  But  if  it  is  desired  to  follow 
changes  in  the  specific  rotation  corresponding  to  changes  in 
the  composition  of  the  solution,  it  is  necessary  to  prepare  the 
latter  by  weighing  the  active  substance  and  the  solvent,  as 
the  percentage  amounts  of  both  must  be  known.  It  then 
remains  to  find  the  specific  gravity  of  the  solution  at  30** 
referred  to  water  at  4*,  determine  the  angle  «,  and  calculate 
according  to  formula  (III). 

The  details  of  practical  methods  are  given  in  Part  IV, 
As  experience   has  shown  the  specific  rotation  calculated 
from  solutions  is  seldom  a  constant  number  ;  with  most  snb- 
stances  the  value  changes  through  several  influences  in  a  more 
or  less  marked  degree,  being  dependent  on: 

1,  The  concentration  of  the  solution. 

2,  The  nature  of  the  solvent. 

3,  The  temperature, 

A  detailed  discussion  of  these  relations  will  be  given  in  the 
following  chapters. 

I.  COKSTAHT  SPECUIC  ROTATION  OF  DISSOLVED 
SUBSTAHCES 

48.  Csne-Sugtr  was  the  first  substance  whose  specific  rotation 
was  determined  by  Biot  in  1835  and  he  found  that  for  a  ctm- 
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stant  length  of  the  observation  tube  the  angle  of  rotation  was 
proportional  to  the  amount  of  sugar  in  solution;  in  other 
vords,  the  same  value  resulted  for  [a]  whatever  concentration 
of  the  solution  was  employed.  The  same  was  found  for  mix- 
tures of  turpentine  and  ^ther.  Biot,  assuming  from  such 
results,  that  the  amount  of  rotation  is  simply  proportional 
to  the  number  of  active  molecules  passed  by  the  light  in  going 
through  the  solution,  reached  the  following  law: 

"  When  an  active  substance  is  dissolved  in  an  inactive  sol- 
vent, which  produces  no  chemical  change,  the  angle  of  rota- 
tion observed  is  proportional  to  the  amount  by  weight  of  the 
active  substance  in  the  unit  volume  of  solution,  and  the  specific 
rotation  is  therefore  a  constant  quantity." 

According  to  our  present  knowledge,  however,  perfect  con- 
stancy in  the  values  for  [or]  are  shown  by  but  few  substances. 
Even  with  cane-sugar  later  more  exact  investigations  have 
shown  that  with  decreasing  concentration  of  the  aqueous  solu- 
tion the  specific  rotation  increases  slightly,  it  being  in  fact 
found  that  by  changing  the  percentage  strength  from  65  to  2 
percent,  of  sugar,  the  value  [o]^  increases  uniformly  from 
65.62°  to  66,80°,  that  is  about  1.8  per  cent.  (See  S  52.)  On 
the  other  hand  in  certain  cases  even  with  great  variations  in 
the  concentration  no  such  regular  change  in  the  rotation  could 
be  found,  for  example: 

Ulk-Sugar  which  was  investigated  in  32  aqueous  solutions 
varying  in  strength  from/  =  2,35  to  /  =;  36  per  cent,,  gave 
(or  the  specific  rotation  numbers  which  varied  irregularly 
between  the  limits  [o"]"  =  51.94°  and  53.18°.  The  mean  of 
all  determinations  was  [<»]s  =  +  52.53°  for  C„H„0„.H:,0 
(Sdunoger),' 

ShaiuiOM  shows  between  the  limits  (^  =  3  to  30  the  constant 
specific  rotation  [«]"  —  + 8-5o°  for  C,H„0,.H,0  (Schnelle 
andTollens).' 

PuaMntonlde  In  CUorofotm. — Of  this  very  strongly  rotating 
substance  13  scdutions,  varying  in  strength  from/  ^  0.14  to 
48  per  cent.,  gave  rotations  between   [a]S  ^=  +  887.9"  *iid 
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896.5°.  The  mean  of  all  observations  was  [«]"  =  +  890.9° 
which  differs  from  the  extreme  values  by  only  0.5  per  cent. 
The  rotation  is  constant  for  other  light  rays  than  D.  The 
temperature  likewise  did  not  seem  to  exert  any  appreciable 
influence.  In  solutions  of  the  body  in  alcohol,  however,  for 
the  slight  change  in  concentration  from/  =  0.36  to/  =  8.5 
a  change  from  [ar]3  =  +  880  to  [o]K'=^  +  833.9  followed 
(Nasini).' 

Santonlde,  dissolved  in  chloroform,  for  all  concentrations 
between  c=^  ^  and  30  and  for  all  kinds  of  light  shows  a  con- 
stant specific  rotation.  For  example,  for  j^Uow,  [a]zi  ^=  + 
754  (Nasini).' 

Nicotine,  which  possesses  the  specific  rotation  [a]5  =  —  164° 
dissolved  in  benzene  gave  the  following  numbers  : 

Nicotine.  ["]'°  Nicotine.  [■]!>' 

p  =  84.36       —  164.39''  p  =  19.00  —  163,95" 

48.0J        — 164.14  16.36  — 163.88 

35.47       —  164.10  8.53  — 163.67 

Mean  [»]^  =  —  164.00', 

There  is  therefore  here  but  a  very  small  change  in  the  specific 
rotation,  amouatit^  to  only  0.2  percent.  (Hein).' 

In  like  manner  the  specific  rotation  of  nicotine  remains 
almost  unchanged  when  it  is  dissolved  in  ether  or  acetone, 
while  with  aniline  and  toluidine  there  is  a  slight  decrease,  to 
about  [o"]"  =  —  156-5  (Hein).  The  decrease  in  ethyl  or 
propyl  alcohol  is  somewhat  more,  while  with  water  it  is  very 
marked.     (See  §  52.) 

Cocaine,  dissolved  in  chloroform,  shows  for  solutions  vary- 
ing from  /  — 10  to  25,  specific  rotations  which  are  always 
between  [a]S  —  —  16.28°  and  —  16.36°  (Antrick).* 

With  several  other  substances,  for  example,  d-camphor  dis- 
solved in.  almond  oil  or  olive  oil  (Aignan),' and /-a-^w/Ao/ 
dissolved  in  alcohols,  acetone,  acetic  ether  or  hydrocarbons 
(Haller)'  constancy  in  the  specific  rotation  was  found,  but  the 

'  Nulni:  Ber.  d.  ch™.  Ge...  .4,  ijii. 
<  Naaiai:  Accad.  d.  Uncei.  [3],  13  (1S81), 
■  HelD:  IDBOK.  Din.,  BetUo  (1S96). 

*  Antrick :  Ber.  d.  chem.  G«i,.  m,  3JI. 
^  Aignan  :  Sec  next  para^apfa. 

*  Hallcr  :  Compt.  rend.,  iia,  i«j. 
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experiments  covered  but   small   variations  in  concentration. 
As  is  apparent,  thereforci  the  Biot  taw  given  above  possesses 
but  a  limited  applicability. 

II.    VARIABLE    SPECIFIC    ROTATION    OF     DISSOLVED 

SUBSTASCES 

A.  Dependence  of  the  Specific  Rotation  on  the  Concentration  of  the 

Solution* 

49.  In  the  investigation  of  aqueous  solutions  of  tartaric  add, 
Biot'  found  in  1S58,  that  the  specific  rotation  of  this  sub- 
stance was  the  larger,  the  more  dilute  the  solution  employed. 
This  case  was  considered  a  long  time  as  an  exception,  until  in 
1852,  with  the  aid  of  better  polarization  apparatus,  Biot' 
recognized  that  the  phenomenon  appears  with  other  substances 
also.  Thus,  with  increasing  dilution  of  its  solutions  in  alcohol 
or  acetic  add  camphor  showed  a  decrease  in  spedfic  rotation, 
turpentine  on  the  contrary,  by  increasing  additions  of  alcohol 
or  olive  oil  an  increase,  and  finally,  even  with  sugar,  a  slight 
increase  was  observed  with  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  water. 
Besides  this,  the  infiueoce  of  the  solvent  was  brought  to  light, 
as  in  the  case  of  camphor  different  values  for  [a]  were 
obtained  by  dissolving  it  in  alcohol  or  in  the  same  amount  of 
acetic  add.  Biot  then  noted  clearly  the  fact,  that  in  general 
the  values  of  specific  rotations  calculated  from  solutions  are 
more  or  less  variable  numbers,  and  that  consequently  the 
molecules  of  the  active  substances  seem  to  suffer  some  altera- 
tion by  the  presence  of  the  inactive  solvent  particles." 

For  a  long  time,  however,  this  widening  of  our  knowledge 
of  specific  rotation  remained  largely  unnoticed.  The  fact  that 
in  solutions  of  cane-sugar,  the  angle  of  rotation  is  almost 
exactly  proportional  to  the  ixtncentration,  and  that  accordingly 
from  the  observed  angle  of  rotation,  the  amount  of  sugar  can 
be  calculated,  led  to  the  construction  of  the  optical  saccharim- 
eters   which   soon  became   extensively    used,  and  were  also 

<  Biot ;  Ittm.  de  TAcadn  is.  93  I  Ann.  chim.  phya..  [3],  10,  3S5. 

•  Biot :  Ann.  chlm.  phy..  L3].  36, 157- 

>  Several  French  InvesUgBtori  as  Aignan  (PouToir  rotat.  apcc.  d.  carpaoct.  duaoui, 
Thiic.  Pari*,  iBid,  and  Frenndler,  [Ann.  cblm.  phj).,  [7].  4,  344,  (1845))  refer  tothe 
CMUtancr  o[  [«]  asBloC-a  law  and  lUle  the  case  ai  if  I  {I^ndolt:  Ann.  Chem.  (LieblK), 
■89,  (iST7»  hadfintabown  Ita  inacCDtacy,  whcnaa,  thia  had  longalncc  been  ibown 
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employed  in  the  investigatioii  of  other  substances.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  Biot*  in  1 860  had  published  au  extended  paper, 
which  contained  a  r£suin^  of  all  his  work  in  this  field,  and 
again  called  attention  to  the  correct  relations,  the  opinion  was 
still  in  the  main  held  that  active  substances  in  general  behave 
as  does  cane-sugar ;  it  was  therefore  considered  sufficient  in 
the  optical  examination  of  a  substance  to  determine  the 
rotation  for  a  single  solution  and  then,  from  this,  by  aid  of 
formula  II  or  III,  to  calculate  the  specific  rotation  and  con- 
sider this  as  constant.  In  this  way,  a  great  many  specific 
rotations  have  been  deterinined,  which,  generally  with  no 
mention  of  the  ctmcentratiou  or  solvent  employed,  have 
slipped  into  the  physical  and  chemical  handbooks  and  have 
been  retained  for  a  long  time. 

In  1873  Oudemans'  independently  found  that  the  specific 
rotation  can  assume  very  different  values  when  different 
inactive  liquids  are  used  as  solvents.  Hesse'  published  in  1875 
a  large  number  of  determinations  of  rotations,  of  over  fifty 
active  substances,  and  in  solutions  of  different  concentrations. 
Even  with  only  small  variations  in  the  latter  {between  i  and 
10  grams  in  too  cc. )  nearly  all  bodies  exhibit  marked  differences 
in  specific  rotation,  and  in  most  cases  a  decrease  in  this  with 
increase  in  concentration.  Still  greater  differences,  amounting 
often  to  over  50  per  cent.,  were  found  by  varying  the.  liquids 
employed  as  solvents.  The  numerous  investigations  which 
have  been  carried  out  in  the  last  twenty  years  on  the  rotation 
of  new  organic  substances  have  led  to  the  same  results. 

50.  Hie  Detennhiation  of  the  True  Specific  Rotation  of  DlHolved 
Snbatancea,  According  to  Blot. — Only  such  value  can  be  given  to 
the  specific  rotations  calculated  from  a  single  solution  as 
attaches  to  a  cxmstant  obtained  under  special  conditions.  But 
Biot*  showed  long  ago  in  his  investigations  on  the  rotation  of 
tartaric  add  how  a  definite  meaning  may  be  given  to  these 
variable  numbers  and  this  is  explained  in  the  following  con- 
siderations: 

I  Biot;  Ann.  chim.  phy>.,  [j],  gp,  xA. 

'  Oudem&ni:  Fogg;.  Aon.,  I4S>  137  :  A"".  Chem.  (LleMff),  iM,  65. 

•  HiMe;  Ann.  Ch»m.  ([.ieliig),  176.  B9,  189. 

•  Blot;  U«m.  at  I'Acad.,  ig.  »;  (1838);  i«,  im  (1838);  Aon.  cUm.  pby*.  [3],  10, 
385  (■»44)i  «».  "S  (1850);  36.  W  (iBja);  S«>  "9  (1860). 
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For  liquid  active  substances  the  specific  rotation  may  be 
directly  detenuined,  and  for  a  given  temperature  tbis  is  a  con- 
stant. If  now  such  a  body,  for  example  turpentine,  be 
mixed  in  different  proportions  with  an  indifferent  liquid,  such 
as  alcohol,  and  then  from  the  percentage  amoimt,  the  specific 
gravity  and  observed  rotation,  the  specific  rotations  be  calcu- 
lated, values  result  which  differ  more  or  less  widely  from  that 
found  for 'the  pure  substance.  The  original  rotation  of  the 
body  undet^oes  then  a  change  by  reason  of  the  presence  of 
the  inactive  molecules,  most  active  substances  showing  an 
increase  in  rotation;  a  few,  however,  a  decrease  in  specific  ro- 
tation by  increase  in  the  amount  of  the  solvent.' 

If  the  active  body  is  solid  it  can  be  investigated  only  in  solu- 
tion, and,  according  to  the  constitution  of  the  latter,  different 
numbers  for  the  specific  rotaticm  are  obtained  which  do  not 
represent  the  real  specific  rotation  of  the  pure  substance  but 
values  modified  by  the  presence  of  the  inactive  solvent  and 
differing  from  the  first  to  an  extent  which  is  quite  unknown. 

If  a  pure  homogeneous  liquid  is  employed  as  solvent  so  that 
indifferent  molecules  of  one  and  the  same  kind  only  affect  the 
molecules  of  the  active  body,  changes  in  the  specific  rotation 
may  be  followed  most  readily  by  graphic  representation  by 
taking  the  percentage  amounts  of  inactive  solvent  (^)  as  ab- 
scissas in  a  coordinate  system,  while  the  corresponding  values 
for  [a*]  are  taken  as  ordinates.  An  increase  or  decrease  in  the 
specific  rotation  is  often  shown  then  as  a  straight  line  which 
inclines  in  proportion  to  changes  in  g  and  which  may  be  repre- 
sented by  the  general  formula 
(I)  ['']=A  +  B?, 

the  constants  in  which,  A  and  B,  may  be  calculated  from  the 
experiments.  In  other  cases,  on  the  contrary,  the  line 
obtained  is  not  straight,  but  is  a  curve,  ordinarily  a  part  of  a 
parabola  or  hyperbola,  in  which  case  the  dependence  of  the 

1  Tlila  eoold  be  kcb  by  aid  of  ■  poUriutloD  appanln*  plBced  vntlcall]i.  Ibe  obfcr- 
Tatton  tnbe  being  leK  open  Bbove,  I^  turpentine  aSl,  tor  example,  be  poured  into 
tbc  tobe  and  aay  1  cm.  In  betght,  (ud  the  rotation  then  obaerved.  Now  by  adding 
increaaed  amonnta  of  alcobol,  and  obKrving.  Kieater  and  greater  rotationa  wlU  be 
fonnd.  Tbe  snmber  of  active  molecnie*  I*  the  nme  Ibronshout,  bnt  they  ai 
nted  throngb  a  lengthened  colomn.     Bye — ' — ' --■  .......__ 
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specific  rotation  on  q  is  shown  by  an  expression  of  tlie  form 

(11)  ia-\=A-\-Bq^  C^  or  [a]  =^  +  c¥?  '' 

or  by  some  other  equation  with  several  constants. 

In  these  formulas,  A  represents  the  specific  rotation  of  the 
pure  substance,  and  the  values  for  B,  formula  (I),  and  for  B 
andC,  formula  (II),  represent  the  increase  or  decrease  which  A 
suffers  by  the  presence  of  i  per  cent,  of  inactive  solvent. 

If  ^  =  o  we  have  the  specific  rotation  of  the  pure  substance ; 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  in  equations  I  and  II  we  put  g  =  loo, 
there  results  for  [a]  a  value  which  must  be  looked  upon  as 
the  specific  rotation  of  the  body  in  solution  of  infinite  dilution. 
If  we  assume  that  in  the  case;=ioo,  the  active  body  has 
entirely  disappeared,  and  the  liquid  consists  of  the  inactive 
solvent  only,  the  rotation  then  must  become  o.  This,  accord- 
ing to  Biot,'  may  also  be  derived  from  the  above  expressions, 

by  putting  them  equal  to  the  equation  [«}  =    .  '      . ,  which 

represents  the  specific  rotation  as  calculated  directly  from  the 
observed  rotation  a.     If  in  the  last  equation,  in  place  of  /, 

I  ThetbreecDn(UnU,.4.£BndCof  IhefDrmuU  [n]  =  .4  +  ^^i-may  be  fouDd  mc- 
cording  lo  Biot  (Ann.  chim  phfi.,  [j],  ii,  96.  1 69)  In  Ihe  following  my,  If  for  three 
■oluUons  irith  qi,  g^  and  jt  P"-  cent,    of  inactfre  tolTcnt,  the  corTCtponding  ipcdAe 
rotatiou.  [b]i,  {*\,  and  [>]■  have  been  detcrtnincd. 
If  we  uke 

A+B-a.  SC-b,  C'mc. 

then  Uie  values  for  a  and  c  folloir  from  thete  equatlooa  : 

(Wtft-[-liftH-(W.-Wi)':-(»t-ft)«-o. 

(Wift-[-lift)  +  (Wi-(«tOe-(ft-(fi)«-o, 

and  therefore  t  from  each  of  the  following  equalloni : 

(Wi-a)  1*1  +  0  =  -*. 

([«].-■)  (.n  +  ') — s. 

([.].--)  {ft  +  0 — *, 

nnallj  we  have 


brf  ng*  the  equation 
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inasmuch  as  /  +  ^=  loo,  we  put  the  value  loo  — y,  and 
take,  for  example,  using  formula  (I), 


l.d  (loo  —  <j) 
there  follows 

L        V        100/  *      100*  J 

If  in  this  equation  we  place  q  =  100,  then  or  =:  o  ;  that  is,  the 
rotation  has  disappeared.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  q  ^o  then 
there  results  a  =  l.d.A;  that  is  the  angle  of  rotation  which  a 
columH  of  the  pure  active  substance  /  dm.  long  with  the  specific 

gravity  d  shows.     From  this  Jj^  A  results  and  as  at  the  same 

tinie  ^  =  [a]  it  follows  that  [a]  =  A,  that  is,  the  specific 
rotation  of  the  pure  substance  without  solvent. 

With  active  liquid  bodies  which  may  be  mixed  in  all  pro- 
portions with  the  inactive  solvent,  the  change  in  the  original 
specific  rotation  may  be  followed  by  experiment  to  the  most 
dilute  solutions,  and  consequently  the  whole  curve  from  q  ^o 
to  nearly  ^  =:  100  may  be  constructed.  If  from  a  number  of 
solutions  in  this  case  the  constant  A  be  calculated,  k  value 
must  result  which  agrees  the  more  perfectly  with  the  real 
specific  rotation  of  the  pure  substance,  the  larger  the  portion 
of  the  curve  covered  by  the  observations  and  the  nearer  this 
approaches  the  abscissa  ^  =  o,  that  is  the  greater  the  corre- 
sponding concentration. 

If  the  active  substance  is  solid  its  original  specific  rotation 
can  not  be  directly  determined,  and  at  the  same  time,  depend- 
ing on  the  conditions  of  solubility,  only  a  more  or  less  com- 
plete portion  of  the  curve  may  be  established,  beginning  at  , 
some  distance  from  the  zero-point  of  the  coordinate  system. 
If  the  constants  of  the  formulas  (I)  and  (II)  be  calculated 
from  the  observations  made,  the  values  obtained  can  be  used 
for  interpolation  with  accuracy  only  within  the  limits  of  con- 
centration embraced  by  the  solutions  used  for  the  experiments. 

Itmay  be  asked  now,  how  far  one  is  justified  in  such  a  case  in 
looking  upon  the  value  obtained  for  A  as  representing  the 
specific  rotation  of  the  pure  substance.      Ti\e  extrapolation 
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which  19  made  here  is  allowable  when  the  change  in  the 
specific  rotation  is  represented  by  a  straight  line,  that  is  by 
the  formula  [a]  =A'i-Bf.  If,  however,  it  is  a  curve,  the  A 
calculated  from  the  formula  [a]  ^  A  +  Bg  +  Cy*  (or  some 
other  one)  will  represent  the  true  specific  rotation,  the  less 
accurately,  the  smaller  the  portion  of  the  curve  which  could  be 
obtained.  How  far  this  end  may  be  reached  depends,  there- 
fore, on  the  greater  or  less  solubility  of  the  active  body.  If 
only  dilute  solutions  of  it  may  be  prepared,  and  if  it  appears 
at  the  same  time  that  the  values  for  [«]  do  not  increase  <» 
decrease  linearly  with  q,  then  there  is  no  hope  that  the  specific 
rotation  of  the  pure  substance  may  be  reached. 

If  in  formulas  (I)  and  (II)  instead  of  g,  the  amount  of 
active  substance  in  loo  parts  of  solution,  that  is,  fi,  be  taken, 
then  the  constant  A  represents  the  specific  rotation  in  con- 
dition of  infinite  dilution,  and  the  rotation  of  the  pure  sub- 
stance follows  when  p  ^  loo  is  taken.  But  the  use  of  g  is  to 
be  preferred,  according  to  the  above  explanations. 

In   finding   the  specific  rotation  according  to  the  formula 

[or]  =^  — ^- — -  the  determination  of  the  specific  gravity  of  the 

solution  is  omitted,  and  only  the  concentration,  c,  by  aid  of  a 
fiask  of  known  volume,  determined.  If  we  change  then  the 
above  equations  (I)  and  (II)  into  [a]  =  «  -|-  ©fand9(  +  ^c  + 
Sf*  and  place  c  =  lOO,  there  results  the  specific  rotation  for  a 
solution  which  contains  in  loo  cc.  loo  grams  of  active  substance. 
But  this  would  represent  the  pure  substance  only  when  its 
specific  gravity  is  equal  to  unity  ;  but  if  this  is  different,  =  S, 
which  is  practically  always  the  case,  then  for  the  value  c,  loo  rf 
must  be  substituted.  This  requirement  can  be  satisfied  but 
rarely,  and  even  then  not  with  certainty,  as  it  assumes  a 
knowledge  of  the  specific  gravity  of  the  active  substance  in  an 
unknown  amorphous  condition  ;  numerical  values,  therefore, 
of  specific  rotations  coupled  only  with  the  concentration, 
without  definite  statements  as  to  the  specific  gravity  and 
percentage  composition  of  the  solutions,  can  not  be  used  to 
calculate  the  true  specific  rotation  of  the  substance  free  from 
solvent. 
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Finally,  with  reference  to  crystallized  bodies,  it  must  be 
understood  that  the  constant  A,  calculated  from  their  solu- 
tions, expresses,  as  a  matter  of  course,  only  the  rotation  which 
is  characteristic  of  the  molecule.  This  value  may  be  very 
difierent  from  the  specific  rotation  which  belongs  to  the  solid 
crystal,  as  shown  in  g  7,  because  here,  besides  the  molecular 
rotation,  the  crystal  rotation  comes  into  play  also, 

51.  Rednctlon  Fonunlaa. — Alterations  in  specific  rotation  of 
dissolved  bodies  may  be  expressed,  as  explained  above,  as 
functions  of : 

1.  The  percentage  amount  of  inactive  solvent,  q: 

(I)  [a]  =  ^  +  5?  +  Q"; 

2.  The  percentage  amount  of  active  substance,  / : 

(II)  [«]=«  +  */  +  ^; 

3.  The  concentration,  £,  or  grams  of  active  substance  in  loo 
cc.  of  solution: 

(III)  [a]  =«  +  8f  +  (Sf». 

in  which  case,  however,  the  constant,  31,  has  no  definite  meaning. 
In  many  cases  the  third  constant  in  these  expressions  dis- 
af^tears. 

For  transformation  of  the  constants  of  the  equations  (I) 
and  (II)  we  take:' 
a  ^  A  -\-  loo  B  +  10,000  C  I  A  =^  a  -\-  100  6  +  10,000^ 
4  =  —  B  —  200  C  \  B  =  —  b  ~  200  £ 

c=C  \c=c. 

Thus  Tollens'  established  the  following  formula  for  cane- 
sngar  in  an  aqueous  solution  which  holds  within  the  limits, 
/  =  3  to/  =  69  per  cent., 

[a]o  =  66.386  -f-  0.015035/  —  0.0003986 /*, 
from  which  follows  for  ^  =  31  to  97  per  cent., 

t"]  0  =  63.904  +  0.064.686?  —  0.0003986/. 

1  Tbe  cslculatioo  of  A  fnnn  equitlon  (II)  followi  by  Uklng  is  equation  (I)  ;  ••<] 
mud  In  (II)  ^  —  ids  uid  tbcD  equating  Uie  two.    On  the  other  haod  a  folloirt  fnnn 
ben  ia  (I)  we  take  ;  —  loo  and  In  (TI)  >  =  d. 
'>  ^  +  r  —  ■<»  TC  have  fatther  the  equationa: 

A  +£(100-/)  +  Cliao^f)*-A  +  ipa£  +  ».o»C-f  V  +  <»*. 
B  +*(ioo  — J}  +c{ioo  — j)»  — o  +  100  a  +  io,oaoc  +  B^  +  Cf, 
m  which  the  relation*  between  B  and  i,  and  Cand  c  follow, 
•  Tolleiu :  Ber.  d.  chen.  Gea.,  lo,  1410  ;  17, 1757. 
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Landolt'  found  for  camphor  dissolved  in  benzene  within  the 
limits  J  =  37  to  y  =  76  : 

['']c  =  55-2i— o-'63o?. 
from  which  follows  for/  ^=  24  to  63  per  cent.. 
Mo  ^3891 +0.1630/. 
It  is  sometimes  reqaired  to  change  the  constants  of    tbe 
equation 

[«]=«+ V  +  0»'. 
for  a  substance  with  molecular  weight  M  so  that  they  will 
apply  for  a  derivative  (hydrate,  salt,  etc. )  with  the  molecular 
weight  M^.    Then  the  above  formula  becomes  : 

[a]  =  a,  +  h.p  +  c,p\ 
and  the  constants  of  this  are  found  :' 
I.  In  the  case,  M  <^  M^  from 


*;■ 


=K^)"      '.-(D- 


3.  In  the  case,  M~^  My  from 

My  ,        ,(MX  (My\' 

For  example,  the  following  equation  was  established  by 
ToUens'  for  anhydrous  glucose,  C,H„0„  M  =^  180: 

[«]ii  =  5250  +  0.018796/  +  0.00051683/'. 
From  this  there  may  be  derived  for  the  hydrate,  C^H,,©,  + 
H,0,  M^  =  198,  the  following  formula,  taking  into  considera- 
tion that  M  'CM,: 

[«]d  =  47-73  +  o  015534/  +  0.00038830/'. 

53.  Ezperlmental  Proof  of  Blot'i  Formulas. — With  what  degree 
of  certainty  the  true  specific  rotation  of  a  substance  may  be 
calculated  from  observations  on  its  solutions  can  be  determined 
by  experiments  on  active  liquid  bodies.  First,  the  specific 
rotation  is  found  directly,  and  then  a  number  of  mixtures  with 
inactive  liquids  are  prepared  and  from  the  observed  rotations 
in  these  the  constants  in  the  formula  [or]  ^  A  -{-  BqoT  [a]  = 

>  Landolt:  Ann.  Chem,  (U«biK},  M9,  JM> 

'  In  the  introduction,  Ji.  the  calculation  U  carried  out  only  rorthecaae  W<  Mi. 

>  ToUenl:  B«r.  d.  chem.  Oei.,  17,  njS. 
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A  +  Bg  -\-  Cif  are  derived.  The  values  obtaioed  for  A  by 
nsing  different  solvents  must  all  agree  very  closely  with  the 
observed  value  [(r] ,  and  it  remaius  to  see  how  far  this  agree- 
ment is  diminished  when  only  solutions  of  low  concentration 
are  eiDployed  in  the  calculations,  as  is  the  case  with  bodies  of 
slight  solubility. 

Experiments  of  this  kind  have  been  made  with  right  and 
left  turpentine,  nicotine,  and  ethyl  tartrate  (Landolt).' 

In  the  following  observations,  which  for  purpose  of  illustra- 
tion are  given  in  full,  the  angles  of  rotation  were  found  mostly 
by  aid  of  the  Wild  polaristrobometer  and  as  the  means  of  ten 
single  observations.  The  normal  temperature  of  20°  employed 
was  secured  by  jacketed  tubes;  the  densities  d  are  reduced  to 
water  at  4°  as  standard.* 

/.  Left  Turpentine  Oil. 
The  French  oil  with  boiling-point  160°  to  162°  was  used 
and  the  rotation  found  in  two  tubes  of  different  length  : 


Mr 


o.86»9   j   0.999a   I  —31.91  j  — 37-00 
I    »-'979    1— 70-»o    — 37-03 
Mean,  —37.01. 
a.  Mixtures  with  Alcohol. 
The  specific  gravity  of  the  alcohol  used  was,  d"  ^^  0,7957: 


Hiiwre 

■Tuipentinedl 

Alcohol. 

•c 

;.^r,d». 

[«JS 

I 

90-05 

9.» 

0.8556 

—  61.7  2° 

-  37-04'' 

U 

69.94 

30.06 

0.839a 

-48.0s 

—  37-35 

49-97 

50.03 

0.8JS4 

-34-04 

-  37-55 

IV 

29-97 

70.03 

0.8127 

—  30.29 

-37-90 

V 

10.01 

89-99 

0.801 1 

—  6.78 

-  38-49 

'  I«ndoU:  Ann.  Chem.  (Uebis),  i8»,  ju  (1877). 

<  In  the  (oIlowiDK  Ublci  all  Ihc  numben.  which 
e  to  four  place*  of  dedmaU  for/  and  q.  to  Gtc  plac 
nd  1*].  h*Te  been  ahortened.    1b  conaequsnoe  *  re 


qorace  for  the  preaeitt  parpoie. 


1  the  original  paper  were  orried 
1  for  if  and  to  thm  plocca  for  ■ 
ilcuUtion  of  r>l  ralsbt  lead  In 
last  dtcimal  from  thoM 
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b.  Mixtures  tintA  Benxene 


The  benzene  used  had  a  Ixnling-point  of  80.4°  and  a  specific 
gravity,  rf"  =  0,8803  : 


Uixtnre 
No. 

Tnlpentlneiia 
P 

1 

i^ 

■  tor 
/- 11979  dm 

M^ 

I 

89.9> 

lO.oS 

0,8634 

-63.47° 

-37- '9* 

II 

77-93 

aa-or 

0 

8644 

—  55.50 

—37-49 

III 

65.06 

34.94 

0 

86s6 

-46.79 

-3780 

IV 

51.05 

48.95 

0 

8677 

— 37.r8 

-38.18 

V 

36.90 

63.10 

0 

8705 

—  ay.ao 

-38.5a 

VI 

aa.o6 

77.94 

0 

87,V* 

- ry.ai 

-39.03 

VII 

9.98 

90.0a 

" 

8771 

—  7-59 

-39-45 

e.  Mixtures  with  Acetic  Add 
The  acetic  acid  used  had  a  density,   rff=  1.0502, 
sponding  to  99.8  to  99.9  per  cent,  of  real  add. 


Mixture 

No, 

rurpCDtineoll 

Acetic  >dd. 
1 

'^T 

7-1,1979  dm. 

MS 

I 

90,16 

9.84 

0.8757 

-64,46" 

-37.15° 

u 

78-07 

ar.93 

0.8917 

-57.a3 

-37-41 

III 

64.86 

35- '4 

0.9116 

—  49.34 

-37.»9 

IV 

SO.97 

49-03 

0.9353 

—  40.37 

-38.43 

V 

aa.96 

77-04 

0.9918 

-19.86 

-39.S7 

VI 

9.84 

90.16 

1.0333 

—  8.90 

—  40.3a 

As  the  above  observations  show,  the  specific  rotation  of  the 
turpentine  increases  in  all  cases  with  increase  in  the  amount 
of  inactive  solvent  g,  and  in  the  curves  shown  in  the  graphic 
illustration  (Ptg.  16)  that  for  acetic  acid  ascends  the  most 
rapidly,  that  for  benzene  less,  and  that  for  alcohol  the  least. 
The  curvature  of  these  is  not  great,  but  they  differ  too  much 
from  a  straight  line  to  permit  the  application  of  the  formula 
[a]  :=A-^  Bq.  If  the  constant  A  is  determined  from  two 
mixtures,  values  are  found  which  are  always  smaller  than  the 
specific  rotation  of  the  pure  turpentine  oil  (37.01),  and  which 
depart  the  more  widely  from  this,  the  more  dilute  the  solu- 
tions are  that  are  used  in  the  observations.  This  is  shown, 
for  example,  by  the  following  figures : 
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From  tlie  mlxtniea  Tbtrt  mulu  Dertatloa  from  Bxlnpolatlon. 

wilhalcohol.  A  =  3701.  Pwcenl. 

I  and  II  36.93  —  D,08  10 

II     ■'  III  36.79  —  o.ja  30 

III  '■    IV  36.66  -0.35  50 

IV  "      V  35.87  —  1. 14  70 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  formula  [«]  ^  A  -{-  Bg  -\-  C^, 
be  used  and  the  constants  be  calculated  from  solutions  with 
the  smallest,  a  mean,  and  the  largest  value  for  g,  there  results 
for  A  a  number  which  is  very  near  the  specific  rotation  of  the 
pure  turpentine  oil,  and  further,  the  formula  agrees  in  a  very 
satisfactory  manner  with  the  whole  determined  curve  from 
J  ^  10  to  90. 

There  follow  from  the  mixtures  with 

a.  Alcohol,  calculated  from  solutions  I.  Ill,  V, 

["]/)  =  3697  +  0.004816  q  +  O.OOOI331  ^. 

b.  Benzene,  calculated  from  solutions  I,  IV,  VII, 

Md  =  36.97  -+-  0.021531  g  +  0.0000667  ?*■ 
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c.  Actik  Acid,  calculated  from  solutions  I,  IV,  VI, 
Mc  =  36.89  +  0024553  ?  +  0.0001369  ^. 
These  formulas  give  the  following  interpolation  values': 


Wz. 


,....{ 


e 

OtHcrved. 

Calculated. 

Cal.-ob 

3°.o6 

ST-^S" 

37.*4' 

70.03 

37.90 

37.96 

+  0.06 

aa.07 

37.49 

37-48 

—  o.or 

M-94 

37.80 

37.80 

0.00 

63.IC 

38.5a 

3859 

+  0.07 

77.04 

3903 

39.03 

0.00 

ai.93 

37.41 

37-50 

4-0.09 

35.14 

3789 

37.93 

4-0.04 

77.04 

39-67 

39.60 

-0.07 

If  we  employ  only  the  dilute  solutions  in  calculating  the 
constant  A,  by  the  three-term  formulas,  deviations  of  the 
following  kind  are  found: 


^^.^^ 

tnr« 

There  retulu 

ff^'w 

Alcohol  . . 

{ 

n,  IV,  V 

III,  IV,  V 

37.ao" 
35.13 

4-0. 

BeDMiie..- 

{ 

III,  V,  VI 

V,  VI.  VII 

37-a6 
35-43 

+  0. 

AcetiCKid 

{ 

II,  IV,  VI 
IV,  V,  VI 

36.65 
36.00 

-o., 

The  deviations  from  the  true  value  amount  then  to  1°  to  2° 
as  soon  as  the  mixtures  contain  more  than  about  50  per  cent, 
of  inactive  liquid. 

//.  Right  TurpenUne  OH. 
The  American  oil  used  showed  at  a  temperature  of  21°  the 
following  densiti^  and  rotations,  the  last  being  found  by  two 
different  potariscopes: 

</;■  Apparatua  /  O-^  [a]g 

00108     /  ^  3.1990dm       4-38.35"       4- 14.16" 


3.1990  ' 


+  38.315      +  14.14 

Mean,  14.15 


Mixtures  with  Alcohol. 
The  following  mixtures  were  made : 
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lOxtim 

Tntpentineoil. 

Alcohol. 

<C 

I  =  ?.Wd<n. 

MS 

I 
II 
III 

73-09 
4751 

26.91 
5J-49 

77'76 

0.8765 
0.8464 
0.8186 

+  20.42' 
+  13.08 
+    6.04 

+  14.50" 
+  14.79 
+  15.10 

Also  here  with  increasiDg  dilution,  a  slight  increase  in  the 
specific  rotation  follows,  and  the  graphic  illustration  (Fig.  17) 
shows  that  the  three  points  lie  almost  exactly  in  a  straight 


line.    The  simple  formula   [a]  =A-'rBg  can   therefore  be 
applied,  for  the  constants  in  which  we  have  : 

From    land    II        v4  =  14.19       J  =  +  o.orua 

"      II   ■'     III  14-15  o.oiai5 

I  '■    HI  14.18  0.01178 

The  values  found  for  A  agree,  accordingly,  very  closely  with 
those  found  by  direct  observation  of  the  turpentine  oil  (in 
the  mean  14.15°). 

The  mean  of  the  above  values  for  A  and  B  gives  this 
formula  : 

[a-JS^  14.17  +  0.01178?. 
///.  Nicotine  {Left- Rotating). 

A  preparation  secured  by  distilling  the  commercial  product 
in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen  was  tested  as  to  purity,  and  was 
found  to  have  a  boiling-point  of  246.6°-246.8''  at  745    mm. 
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The  rotation,  as  well  as  tliat  of  the  mixtures  given  later,  was 
determined  by  means  of  the  Wild  polaristrobometer,  and  was  : 


•T 


fl? 


i.oito  0.9993  dm  —  ifis.ao" 

a.  Mixtures  with  Alcohol 
tbs  alcohol  used  had  a  specific  gravity,  d^ 


-  161. 55» 


Mo?™ 

Hlcgtine, 
t 

AlcOhoL 

< 

afor 
1-0.9993 

M. 

I 

90.09 

9.9' 

0.9884 

-  141. 16' 

-  158.65' 

11 

74-93 

35-07      . 

0.9536 

—  110.61 

--I54.9* 

III 

59-93 

40.07 

a.9100 

-    83.63 

-  151.78 

IV 

45-08 

S4-9I 

0.8875 

—   59-49 

— 148.81 

V 

30.03 

69.97 

0.8554 

—   37-3" 

-  145-42 

VI 

14-96 

85.04 

0.8151 

-    17-46 

—  141.60 

As  shown,  the  specific  rotation  of  the  nicotine  decreases  as 
the  dilution  with  alcohol  increases.  The  graphic  conatniction 
(Fig.  18)  leads  tea  straight  line  with  slight  variations  to  either 
side,  and,  corresponding  with  this,  we  obtain  for  the  constants 
of  the  foi;mula  [a]  =  ^  +  Bg,  almost  the  same  values  what- 
ever mixtures  are  made  the  bases  of  the  calculation : 


Ftom 
tnUlure* 

Thtremnlta 

from  .6..SS. 

Per  cent. 

a^ 

I  and  III 

160.90O 

-  0.65" 

10 

—  o.aa8i 

II     •'    IV 

160.06 

-1.49 

35 

-o.ao49 

III     "      V 

160.31 

—  t.U 

40 

—  o.3ia7 

IV     '■     VI 

161.96 

+  0.41 

SS 

-0.3393 

t     "     VI 

■60.90 

-0.65 

10 

-0.,^ 

We  find  therefore,  from  dilute  solutions  also,  results  for  A, 
which,  in  view  of  the  strong  rotation,  agree  very  well  with  the 
value  found  for  [a]  {— —  161.55)  from  the  pure  nicotine. 
From  the  means  of  A  and  B  we  obtain  the  formula 

[«]"^i6o.83  — 0.2224  g, 
which  leads  to  the  following  interpolation  results  : 
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No. 

' 

oJA^. 

c^d^ 

CkL-OlM. 

I 

9.91 

158.65' 

158.63" 

—  0.0a 

n 

as-o? 

>54-93 

i5S.a6 

+  o.« 

in 

40.07 

151.78 

151.9a 

+  O.U 

IV 

54.?a 

148.81 

I48.6» 

-0.19 

V 

«9-97 

145^ 

>45.a7 

-0.15 

VI 

85.04 

141.60 

141.93 

+  o.3a 

6.  Mixtures  with  WaUr 


No. 

W««r. 

<T* 

,.-.. 

«S 

MS 

I 

89-9a 

10.08 

i.oa67 

0.999a 

— 133.47° 

-  133-85° 

n 

78-39 

3I.6I 

1.0353 

0.9993 

—  88.83 

-109.53 

m 

65-90 

34- 10 

1. 0401 

0.999a 

-  64.54 

-   94-34 

IV 

»-48 

46.5a 

1.036s 

0.9993 

-  47.95 

-   86.58 

V 

34-a9 

65.3;i 

1.OM8 

0.4983 

—   i4.n 

-   80.78 

VI 

17.68 

8a.3a 

1.0116 

0.4983 

-     6.855 

-    76.94 

vn 

16.34 

83.66 

1.0096 

0.498a 

-     6.317 

-    76.88 

VIII 

8.97 

9i.<>3 

I.OQ47 

0.9993 

-     6.804 

-    75-53 

From  the  table  it  appears  that  the  specific  rotation  of  the 
nicotine  suffers  at  first  a  very  sharp  decrease  with  increase  in 
the  amount  of  water  added,  which  later  becomes  gradually 
less.  The  strongly  bowed  curve  (Fig.  iSJ  is  a  limb  of  a 
hyperbola  and  it  is  not  possible  by  use  of  the  formula  [o]  = 
A  -f  Bq  -\-  C^,  even  with  addition  of  a  fourth  or  fifth  member, 
to  reach  a  satisfactory  agreement  with  the  observations.  The 
specific  rotation  of  the  pure  nicotine  may  be  found,  even  ap- 
proximately, only  by  calculation  from  the  numbers  obtained  by 
observations  on  the  strongest  solutions.  There  results,  for 
example: 

PTDtn  mjxtiire*  I,  II.  III.  I,  IT.  VII.  IV.  V,  VIII. 

A  =  163.17  I53-00  i4'-i6 

If  it  is  desired  to  express  the  whole  curve,  an  equation  of 
some  other  form  must  be  employed,  as,  for  example,  the 
following  which  contains  five  constants  : 
[or]  =115.019— 1.70607^  +  1/3140.8—  108.867^+2.5572^. 
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For  pure  nicotine  (^  =  o)  the  above  formula  gives 
[«]=  161.29°,  instead  of  the  observed  161.55°. 

Fory  =  100  [«']=^74-i3'';  by  dilution,  nicotine  suffers  there- 
fore a  decrease  in  its  specific  rotation  which  amounts  to  more 
than  half  its  original  value. 

IV.  Ethyl  Dextrotartrate. 
The  preparation  used,  which  was  not  quite  pure,  gave  the 
foHowing  specific  rotation :' 


1-1989        { 


/ 
0.9991  dm 


«D 


8.29' 


a.    Mixtures  with  Alcohol, 
Specific  gravity  of  the  alcohol  rf~  =  0.7962  : 


»«"" 

""'T- 

Alcohol. 

d-    l,=.-,sv 

MS 

I 
II 
ni 

77.98 
35-74 
29.33 

77.67 

■.t«37     1      16.315° 

0.90S9  ;    6.87 
0.8634      4.1) 

8.,S" 
9.63 
9.85 

The  specific  rotation  increases  gradually,  therefore,  with  the 
amount  of  alcohol,  and  the  change  may  be  represented  by  a 
curve  of  very  slight  curvature  (Fig.  19)  which  almost  coin-- 
ddes  with  a  straight  line.  For  the  formula  [a]  =  .^4  +  Bq 
there  follows : 

From  mixtures    I  and    II 


-M 

B^+  0.0198 

■ffl 

0.0170 

-36 

0.0191 

and  in  the  mean, 

[tt]^^8.4i  +  0.0187?. 
The  formula  with  three  constants  gives  A  =  8,27°. 

1  Theimperfect  parity  r^tthe  iiub*taiic«  mLployMI  wai  wltbout  conKqueun  for 
tlda  iDTCMisBtiaii,  One  could  JuMu  •rell  takes  mixture  of  the  utlvc  bodjwltbany 
inactive  mbaUDcc  u  ■  buU.  and  detenniDc  bow  exactly  tb«  orlKlnal  apedfic  rotation 
misbt  t«  found  from  olwcnratlons  on  aolntioDa, 
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b.  Mixtures  with  Methyl  Altokol. 


''^" 

BUiyl  taitrate. 

UtUiylalCDhol. 

•C 

ME 

I 

77.46 

"54 

1.0S83 

1 7.88° 

9.65" 

II 

56.65 

43-35 

1.0007 

11.97 

10.41 

III 

39.91 

60.08 

0.9381 

8.9S 

10.9a 

IV 

36.97 

73.03 

0.8946 

S.87 

11,07 

V 

15.31 

84.69 

0.85S8 

3.23 

ii.ai 

The  slight  change  which  the  sped6c  rotation  of  the  ethyl 
tartrate  suffers  by  reason  of  the  presence  of  the  methyl  alcohol 
is  not  quite  proportional  to  the  dilution  but  may  be  represented 
by  a  curve,  at  /first  rather  strongly  and  later  less  strongly 
inclined.  (This  does  not  show  in  the  figure  because  of  the 
small  scale  on  which  it  is  drawn.)  From  mixtures  I,  II,  and 
HI  we  have 

[«]c  =  8.42  +  0,0625  g  ~  0.0Q03479  /, 
the  constant  A  agreeing  fairly  well  with  the  rotation  of  the 
original   ethyl   tartrate.     If  we   use   for  the  calculation   the 
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dilate  solutions  III,  IV,  and  V  Tre  obtain  A  =  10.25,  which 
differs  rather  widely  frota  the  true  value  of  8.31. 

c.  MixlmrtswM  Water 
These  were  poUiized  immediately  after  making. 


MiMaic 

Btkrl  uitnle. 

•T 

JlBdB. 

- 

MS 

1 
II 

in 

69.69 
39-8a 
13.89 

3<».3» 
60.1S 
86.11 

1.1508 
1.0884 
i.otga 

a.198 
a.199 
3.198 

44.68° 
19.37 
7-9" 

I4.O0" 

90.13 
IS.30 

The  very  strong  increase  in  the  specific  rotation  of  the  tar- 
trate on  addition  of  water  is  almost  proportional  to  the  amount 
of  the  latter  added.  For  the  constants  of  the  formula, 
[a]  =  j4  +  Bq  we  obtain  : 


From  inixtnrea   I  and    11 


II  ' 


III 


^  =  7.69 
8.66 
7.9J 


and  in  the  mean. 


\a]o  =  8.09  +  0.2003?. 

The  marked. deviation  in  the  constant  <4  from  the  specific 
rotation  of  the  original  tartrate  {8.31)  may  be  a  result  of  the 
beginning  ssponi&cation  of  the  latter.  After  forty-eight  hours, 
the  above  solutions  gave  rotations  smaller  by  0.1  to  0.2°. 

From  the  above  investigations  with  turpentine,  nicotine, 
and  ethyl  tartrate  as  well  as  from  many  other  experiments,  the 
following  relations  have  been  established  : 

/.  TTie  speciHc  rotation,  of  an  active  body  on  increasing  dilution 
with  an  indifferent  inactive  liquid  suffers  no  sudden  change,  but 
a  gradual  progressive  alteration.  Whether  the  latter  is  in  the 
nature  of  an  increase  or  decrease  depends  on  the  nature  of  the 
active  body  ;  thus,  oilof  tnrpentine  and  ethyl  tartrate  on  bein^ 
mixed  with  different  solvents  show  always  an  increase,  while 
nicotine  and  camphor  (for  which  experiments  follow  in  S53) 
show  a  decrease  in  the  specific  rotation.  But  on  one  and  the 
same  active  body  different  solvents  act  in  very  different  degrees, 
.  so    that    if  the  results  were  represented  graphically    curves 
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would  be  obtained,  which,  starting  from  the  origin  of 
coordinates,  representing  the  rotation  of  the  pure  substance, 
would  radiate  from  each  other. 

The  weaker,  therefore,  a  solution  of  an  active  substance  is, 
the  greater  is  the  deviation  of  its  specific  rotation  from  that 
which  it  shows  in  pure  condition.  The  whole  of  the  changes 
which  have  been  found  here  may  be  shown  by  calculating 
from  the  interpolation  formulas,  the  limits  for  7  =  0  (pure 
substance)  and  7  =  too  (maximum  of  dilutiou).  With  the 
bodies  investigated  we  obtain  the  following  numbers : 


Active  subrtancc. 

Solvent. 

#• 

r^^^Z.. 

Turpentine  oil 
(lettrotating) 

alcohol 
benzene 
acetic  add 

3697° 
3697 
3689 

38.79- 
39-79 
40.7a 

+    i.8a' 
-f    a.8a 
+    3-83 

Turpentine  oil 
(right-rotating) 

alcohol 

14.17 

15.35 

+    1. 18 

Nicotine 
(left-rotating) 

alcohol 

160.83 

161. ag 

138.59 

74.13 

-  87.16 

Ethyl  tartrate 
(right-rotating) 

alcohol 

wood  alcohol 

water 

8.2, 
8.4J 
8.0, 

10.19 
II. 19 

38.13 

+    i.9» 
+    2-77 

-l-ao.03 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  specific  rotation  of  an  active 
substance  is  chatiged  by  different  solvents  to  very  different 
degrees. 

2.  From  the  Specific  rotation  0/ a  number  0/ solutions  it  is possiMe 
to  calculate  that  of  the  pure  substance.  The  degree  of  certainty 
with  which  this  is  true  is  different  for  different  substances, 
and  is  dependent  on  the  following  conditions :  a.  Upon  the 
extent  of  the  changes  made  in  the  specific  rotation  by  the 
inactive  solvent.  The  greater  these  are,  the  more  unfavorable 
in  general,  are  the  conditions  for  calculation  (as  in  the  case  of 
nicotine  for  example),  b.  Upon  the  manner  in  which  these 
changes  take   place  by  increase  in  the  amount  of  inactive 
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solvent,  that  is,  upon  whether  they  may  be  represented  by  a 
straight  line,  or  by  one  more  or  less  strongly  curved,  c.  Upon 
the  concentrations  of  the  solutions  used.  The  stronger  these 
are  the  greater  is  the  certainty  in  the  calculations.  The  above 
investigatioiis  show  that  in  cases  where  the  formula, 
[a]  =  ,4  -|-  Bq,  is  applicable,  the  constant  A  agrees  accurately 
with  the  true  rotation  of  the  pure  substance  (or  within  a  few 
tenths  of  a  degree),  when  the  strongest  solution  contains  about 
JO  per  cent,  of  active  substance.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
use  of  the  formula,  [a]  =  /4  +  Bq  +  C<f,  is  necessary,  irari- 
ations  of  more  than  a  degree  can  appear  if  solutions  containing 
less  than  So  per  cent,  of  active  substance  are  taken  as  the 
basis  of  calculation. 

J.  In  the  calculation  of  the  original  specific  rotation  of  a  sub- 
stance, the  same  value  is  always  obtained  independently  of  which 
indifferent  liquid  is  employedas  a  solvent.  The  numbers  found 
for  the  active  bodies  investigated  (the  constants  A)  are  given 
below: 

I.    TuRPKNTiNK  Oil  (lbft). 

Directly  observed [''JiJ  37.01°        ••-- 

Calculated  from  the  mixtures  vritb  alcohol "       3697    —0,04'^ 

"  "         "  "  "      benzene "        36.97     —0.04 

"  "         "  "  "      acetic  acid..  •'         36.89     +o.ia 

II.     TCBPENTINK  Oh.  (right). 

Directly  observed "       14,15         .■.. 

Calculated  from  tbe  mixtures  with  alcohol '       J4.17    —0.0a 

III.    Nicotine  (i^ft). 

Directly  observed "      161.55  

Calnilated  from  the  miztnres  with  alcohol "      160.83    —0-73 

"  "        "    water "     161,19    — o.a6 

IV.    Ethvi.  Tartrate  (right), 

KrecUy observed "         8.31  ■■■■ 

Calcnlatcd  from  the miztnres  with  alcohol "         8.37    —0.04 

"           "        "           "        "     methyl  alcohol "         8.43    4-  o.ii 
"  "        "  "        "     water "         8,09    —0.13 

The  differences  found  are  so  small  that  they  evidently  must 
be  results  of  errors  of  observation. 

^.  In  the  comparison  of  the  rotations  of  different  dissolved 
bodies,  only  those  values  may  be  used  which  hold  for  the  pure 
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substances,  that  is,  the  constants  A.  If  specific  rotations  which 
embrace  the  chat^^  due  to  the  solvents  be  taken  as  the  ba^ 
for  comparison,  possible  relations  will  appear,  the  less  dis- 
tinctly, the  weaker  the  solutions  from  which  the  numbers 
were  obtained. 

In  certain  cases  the  constant  A  can  have,  besides,  a  different 
meaning  from  that  of  simply  expressing  the  original  rotation 
of  the  single  molecules  of  the  active  body.  This  would  be 
true  when  the  active  substance  forms  definite  compounds  with 
the  solvent,  or  when  the  active  molecules  unite  to  form  aggre- 
gations which  as  such  possess  rotation.     See  %  63  and  64. 

53.  Determhiatloii  of  Uu  True  Specific  Rotation  of  Solid  Active 
Satwtancea. — The  method  to  be  employed  here  is  suggested  by 
what  has  just  been  given.  First  of  all  it  is  essential  to  pre- 
pare solutions  of  the  greatest  possible  concentration,  and  as  the 
nature  of  the  inactive  solvent  is  immaterial  one  must  be  chosen 
which  best  permits  the  fulfilling  of  this  requirement.  With 
the  aid  of  such  a  solvent  it  is  necessary  to  prepare  at  least 
three  solutions  of  different  concentrations  and  to  determine 
their  rotating  power.  If  the  relation  between  the  specific 
rotation,  [a],  and  the  percentage  amount  of  the  solvent,  q,  be 
expressed  graphically  and  it  is  seen  that  the  three  points  lie  in 
a  straight  hne,  that  is,  that  [a]  changes  directly  with  q,  then 
the  constant,  A,  calculated  from  the  formula  [a]  ^  A  -\-  Bq 
will  express  the  specific  rotation  of  the  pure  substance.  But 
if  the  middle  point  lies  higher  or  lower  than  the  others  then  a 
larger  number  of  solutions  must  be  investigated  in  order  to 
estabUsh  the  curve  as  completely  as  possible,  for  which  then  a 
corresponding  interpolation  formula  ([«]  ^  A  -^  Bq  -^  C^, 
or  analogous  one)  is  to  be  calculated.  It  is  also  possible  to 
obtain  by  the  graphic  method,  that  is  by  prolonging  the  curve 
obtained  to  the  abscissa  ?  =  o,  a  value  which  approximates 
more  or  less  closely  to  the  specific  rotation  of  the  pure  sub- 
stance. 

It  must  be  understood  that  numbers  obtained  by  such  extra- 
polations must  be  received  with  caution.  To  secure  greater 
certainty  it  must  not  be  neglected  to  carry  out  the  investiga- 
tion with  several  different  solvents;  if  the  values  so  found  for 
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the  constant  A  agree  among  themselves  closely  the  mean  of 
these  will  be  taken  as  the  sought-for  specific  rotation  of  the 
substance,  but  if  they  do  not  agree  the  whole  calculation  must 
be  rejected. 

Id  consequence  of  their  conditions  of  solubility  the  calcu- 
lation of  the  specific  rotation  of  the  original  substances  is 
made  very  difficult  in  many  cases.  According  to  experience 
as  referred  to  above  it  will  be  possible  to  obtain  reliable  num- 
bers only  in  such  instances  where  solutions  may  be  made  with 
at  least  50  per  cent,  of  active  substance,  and  where  further  the 
curve  of  rotation  obtained  does  not  vary  too  much  from  a 
straight  line.  With  all  difficultly  soluble  bodies  there  is  no 
prospect  of  finding  the  true  ^)edfic  rotation  in  pure  condition. 

As  an  illustration  of  obtaining  the  true  specific  rotation  of 
an  active  soHii  substance,  a  series  of  experiments  with  ordinary 
camphor  may  be  given  here.  A  number  of  solutions  in  differ- 
ent liquids  were  made  and  from  these  the  following  figures 
seemed  by  observation; 


aolnnt. 

„,„.,  Camphor. 
Hon.:         f 

9 

<  \.J?Z.. 

MS 

Acetic  acid. 

I  j  65- 25 '9 
III  I  15.8819 

34-7481 

6o.aSi7 

84.11S1 

° 

"3389 

is^slj 

50.801" 
47-181 

44  031 

Acetic  ether. 

I  j  53-7»6o 
II    34.5489 
III  j  14.9**1 

46.3740 
65.4511 
85-0779 

° 

93269 

58.49* 
36.530 
15.190 

53.109 

Uono- 
ether. 

I    54.ai84 

Hi  313990 

III;  14.233^ 

45.7816 
68.6010 
85.7668 

\ 

04306 

08670 

13343 

65-356 
38.340 
17-543 

53.631 

5i-"3 
49-961 

1      I 

Bemene.         II 

III 

63.1250 
49-6359 
24.3169 

36.8750 
50.3641 
756831 

\ 

93067 

63-575 
47-097 
20.638 

«.94» 

Mmethjl- 

aniline. 

I 
II 
III 

lii 

43.8481 

\ 

95997 
95914 

95813 

59-533 
3S'5i 
13.708 

43.101 

Methyl 
aloohol. 

I 
II 
lU 

49-3866 

30-3154 
11.3590 

88.7410 

\ 

tg 

46.840  ■ 
36.810 
9-383 

48.996 

47-179 
45.844 

Alcohol. 

I 
II 
III 
IV 
V 

54.7*81 

49-8141 

30.1630 

45-*7i9 

6^:8380 
84.9080 
90.3117 

\ 

88011 
87194 
84031 

!'"* 

*943 

44.806 
35-013 
11.840 
7-378 

47-813 
46.934 

43.806 
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Pig.  ». 

The  specific  rotations  with  all  these  solutions  decreases  as 
the  amount  of  solvent  increases,  but  in  very  different  degrees 
with  different  inactive  solvents.  The  graphic  illustration  (.Fig. 
20)  shows  that  these  changes  may  be  represented  almost 
exactly  by  straight  lines  when  as  solvents  acetic  acid,   acetic 
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etlier,  monochloracetic  ether,  benzene  and  dimetbylaQiliDe  are 
used;  the  fonntila,  [a]  ^±=  A  +  Bq,  is  then  appUcaUe  m  these 
cases.  Bat  with  ethyl  alcohol  aad  methyl  alcohol  the  devia- 
tion itcan.  the  straight  line  is  too  large,  and  the  fortnula 
[or]  ^  A  -\-  Bq  -^  Ot,  Was  used  for  the  calculations. 

The  following  table  contains  :  (i),  the  values  obtained  for 
the  constants  A  and  B  frotti  the  different  solutions ;  (3),  the 
mean  interpolation  formulas  calculated  from  these;  (3),  the 
calculated  specific  rotations  of  tbesolutions  em^doyed,  obtained 
by  these  formulas,  and  the  differences  bet^veen  these  and  the 
observation  values  given  in  the  preceding  table. 


. 

i 

w,-^-*. 

lltaiu. 

Soln- 
tion 

BoHwnt. 

IHT 

A 

B 

(»lcii-ifroinrt«r. 
Utca  1   ntknu. 

Acetic 
add 

lud   II 
II  and  m 
land  III 

S5-73 

0.14111 
0.1316 
0.1373 

[o]^  =55.49 
-0.13733? 

I 
II 
III 

50.7a 

47.aa 
43-« 

-0.39 
-1-0.04 
-0.07 

Acetic 
ether 

land   II 
II  and  III 
I  and  III 

55." 
S5-I4 

3 

[»]^=  55.15 
-0.04383? 

I 
11 
HI 

5>-4i 

+  0.01 

Mono- 
chlor- 
aceUc 
ether 

land  II 
II  and  III 
I  and  III 

55.65 

ao66o8 

'^JS^,? 

I 
II 

in 

5a.64 
Si.ia 
49.97 

-1-0.01 

Benzene 

land  II 
II  and  III 
landni 

558" 

0.1683 
0.15S7 
0.1610 

Wi>  =  55-ai 
— 0.1630  y 

I 
II 
III 

49. '9 

-0.05 

+  0.M 

Di- 
methyl- 
aniline 

land  II 
II  and  III 
I  and  III 

55.6R 
55-9' 
5576 

0.1471 
0.1510 
0.149' 

[«]^  =  55.78 
-0.1491? 

I 

II 
III 

43-13 

-1-0.03 

+  6.03 

Methyl 
alcohol 

I 

n 
'  in 

[a]o=56.is--o.i749? 
-(-0.0006617  j' 

Alccdral 

I 

[•1.0  =  54.38-0.1614? 
-t-  0.0003690^  ' 

II 

IV 

47.ai 
43.33 

+0.18 
-0.33 

-  ti™   [.]„-M.S3- 
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If  we  compare  with  each  other  the  values  obtained  for  the 
constant  A,  from  the  different  solutions  an  agreement  Is  found 
which,  iu  consideration  of  the  great  extrapolations  necessary 
(from  q  =  o,  amounting  to  25  to  50  per  cent.),  must  be  con- 
sidered as  a  very  close  one  ;  we  can  look  upon  the  mean  of 
these  numbers,  therefore,  as  representing  the  true  specific 
rotation  of  the  pure  camphor.  The  valufis  for  B,  depending 
on  the  solvent,  vary  on  the  contrary,  very  greatly.  If  we 
calculate  from  the  formulas  the  specific  rotations  for  the  two 
limits,  q  =  o  and  q  =:  100,  the  following  results  are  obtained, 
from  which  may  be  seen  to  what  extent  the  different  solvents 
influence  the  rotating  power  of  camphor  : 


aolTnt. 

[«]^torff-o 

[aj^for,-™ 

.£SSl. 

55.5" 
5S» 
55-7 
55a 
55.8 

54.4 

4..80 

50,8 

49-0 
38.9 
40.9 
45-3 
41.9 

IS-?" 
4-4 

6.7 
16.3 
14.9 
10.9 

ia.5 

Monochloracetic  ether 

Methyl  ■icohol 

Alcohol 

From  the  numbers  obtained  we  have  finally  as  the  original 
rotation  of  camphor  at  20° , 

M/.  =  55-4°. 
with  a  mean  error  of  ±  0.4°. 

54.  Slight  ChangM  In  Specific  Rotation  by  Vuiatloni  in  Concentra- 
tion.— Such  are  observed,  as  will  be  shown  later  in  the  chapter 
in  which  changes  in  the  rotation  are  more  fully  discussed,  in 
cases  in  which  an  action  of  the  solvent  on  the  active  body  is 
as  far  as  possible  excluded,  and  where,  therefore,  molecular 
aggregation,  dissociation  or  hydrolysis,  etc.,  can  not  take 
place.  A  body  of  this  kind  is  cane-sugar  for  which  ToUens' 
and  also  Schmitz'  have  shown  by  accurate  investigations  that 
the  specific  rotation  undergoes  a  slight  but  regular  increase 
with   decrease    in    the    concentration.     The  observations   of 

1  ToUena:  Ber.d.  ctarai.  Gc*..  lo,  ttoi  C1877J. 
•  Schmlti:  nid..  Ifl,  1414- 
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Scbmitz  which  were  carried  out  by  methods  described  in  Fart 
IV,  asing  a  Wild  and  also  a  half  shadow  polarimeter,  are  given 
here  as  an  illustration  of  careful  experiments  : 


«s 

I'^l'S 

DUrmao 

* 

c=fd 

•C 

/-.dm. 

CalcnUtcd. 

Obi.-Cal. 

OUmdJ. 

I 

64.978 

85.543 

1. 31650 

1IJ.J68" 

e,^ 

65.6190 

+  O.00I' 

u 

54.964 

69.108 

r-»573a 

91.066 

65.B88 

65.911 

-0.013 

m 

39-978 

47.039 

r.i7«64 

6a.348 

66.17a 

66.a4a 

+  0.030 

IV 

37-594 

1.10367 

36.670 

66.44> 

66.448 

—  0.007 

V 

16.993 

18.144 

1.06777 

34-I18 

66.448 

66.506 

—  o.oig 

VI 

10.38a 

I.O38J0 

13.814 

66.574 

66.518 

+  0.046 

TO 

4.998 

5.087 

1.01787 

6.77« 

66.609 

66.526 

—  0.083 

In  calculating  the  constants  of  the  formula  [or]  =  A  + 
Bq  +  Q*  the  solutions  I,  III  and  V  were  nsed,  then  II,  IV 
and  VI  and  the  mean  taken.  The  following  equations  were 
obtained  with  relation  to  the  percentage  amount  of  sugar,  /, 
and  that  of  the  water,  100  — /  =  q,  which,  as  seen  from  the 
table,  agree  very  well  with  the  observations : 

[flr]S  =  66.510  +  0.004504/  —  0.0002805/' 
[af]S  =  64.156  +  0.051596  g  —  0.0003805  9' 
The  investigations  of  Tollens'  which  embraced  an  examina- 
tion of  seventeen  solutions,  with/  =  3.8  to  69.2  led  to  these 
formulas: 

[«]5  =  66.386  +  0.015035/  —  0.0003986/* 
[u'I'd  ^  63.904  +  0.064686  q  —  0.0003986  ^■ 
By  a  different  method  of  calculation  from  the  observations 
of  Tollens,  Th,  Thomsen'  derived  this  equation, 

[a]5  =  64.190  +  0.055313  q  —  0.0003134  y* 
the  constant  .<4  in  which  (64.190)  agrees  very  well  with  that 
of  Schmitz,  64.156.  We  can  therefore  look  upon  these  num- 
bers as  ^ving  with  considerable  certainty  the  specific  rotation 
of  cane-sugar  in  amorphous  dry  condition,  as  the  concentra- 
tions of  the  solutions  were   carried  to  an  extreme  degree. 

'  Tolko*:  Bet.  d.  cbem.  Oei.,  lo,  mo  ;  17,  l^sl. 
'  Th.  TtaoBucn:  IHii.,  14,  l6ji. 
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Bxperiments  which  were  i  carried  out  by  Biot'  and  later  by 
ToUens'  oa  the  specific  rotation  of  cane-sugar  in  fused  condi- 
tion led  to  uncertain  results  because  of  beginning  decomposi- 
tion, and  can  not  be  used  therefore  to  control  the  above  results. 

55.  SpecUc  ROUtion  In  Very  DUnte  SolntiOM.— If  the  rotating 
power  of  an  active  body  is  changed  by  some  effect  of  the  sol- 
vent,, it  might  ajfpcar  possible  that  this  action  would  come  to  an 
end  after  a  certain  decrease  in  the  concentration  had  been  passed, 
and  consequently  that,  with  still  further  dilution,  the  specific 
rotation  would  remain  constant.  Such  an  effect  could  be 
produced,  for. example,  by  electrolytic  dissociation. 

Investigations  of  this  kind  offer,  in  general,  very  consider- 
able experiment^  difficulties,  inasmuch  as  the  errors  of  obser- 
vation assume  a  great  importance  in  connection  with  the  small 
values  of  the  angles  of.  rotation.  Thus  far,  but  a  few  sub- 
stance^, partial  or  non-electrolytes,  have  been  tested  in  very 
dilute  solutions  with' reference  to  their  rotating  power. 

Tartaric  Add. — The^jSipecific  rotatioii  of  aqueous  solutions 
increases  with  the  dilution  and  according  to  Ariidtsen*  may 
be  represented,  for  amounts  of  water  from  ^  =  50  to  95  per 
cent. ,  by  the  formula  : 

Ms  = '-950  +  0.13030?. 

That  this  increase  in  the  specific  rotation  goes  still  further 
by  increase  of  q  from  95.38  to  99.65  has  been  ^own  by  experi- 
ments undertaken  by  Pribram.*  But  this  no  longer  cor- 
responds to  a  Unear  formula  as  pointed  out  by  Bremer,'  and  it 
appears  that  [a]  increases  more  rapidly  than  it  does  in  con- 
centrated solutions. 

Catu-Sugar. — A  number  of  investigations  have  been  carried 
out  on  the  rotation  ofthis  substance  in  very  dilute  solutions. 
The  formula  of  Tollens  (S54)  for  concentrations  from 
/  =  69  to  4,  ■ 

[a]E  =  66.386  -f-  0.015035  /  — 0.0003986/, 
gives  at  first  an  increase  in  the  specific  rotation  when  the  con- 

MCm.  it  rAC«d.,  13.  131  (183s). 
taa:  Bet.  d.  cliem.  G««.,  lo,  1413  C1S77). 

lUen  ;  Ann.  chim.  pbjni.,  [3].  14,  403  ;  Fogg.  Ann.,  lAB,  jia. 
nm  :  Ber.  d.  ctaem.  G«.,  >o,  1346. 
ler  :  Rec  Tnv.  cblm,  PBy»-B«*.,  6,  >5B. 
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centratioii  is  diminished  from  69  per  cent.,  and  reaches  a 
nmimnm  at^=  18.86  per  cent.  (66.528')  ;  there  is  then  ade- 
crease,  ao  that  for/ =  i.i,  [a]=66.402°.  Diisct  ezperimenta 
with  dilate  solutions'  with  /  =:  10  to  i  per  cent,  of  sugar  gave  ir- 
regular values  between  [or]  =  66.499°  and  66.276°,  the  varia- 
tions in  which  from  those  calculated  by  the  above  formula  lie 
mthin  the  errors  of  observations,  but  show  in  general  a  slight 
decrease.  Pribram'  in  dropping  from  ^=;  3,659  to  0.222  in 
five  steps  found  a  continuous  decrease  in  th£  specific  rotation 
from  [<r]"^^  66.531°  to  66.213°.  On  the  other  hand,  Kasini 
and  Villavecchia'  observed  for  five  concentrations  lying  between 
/  — 1,253  ^^  0.824.,  2  regular  increase  from  [''']"^67.37° 
1068.24°.  The  results  are  therefore  contradictory  ;  but  for 
practical  use,  the  Tollens  formula  may  be  looked  upon  as 
satisfactory  for  all  concentrations. 
^cjr/ro«. —According  to  Tollens'  the  formulas, 

AnhydrooB  dcxtroM [a]"—  32.50  4-  0.018796/  -|-  0.0005168/* 

DextFOM  hydrate.* [«]"  =  47-73  +  O.M5534/+  0-00O3883/*, 

derived  from  concentrated    solutions,    satisfy  the  results  of 
observation  down  to  a  decreased  concentration  of/  =  i. 

It  has  not  been  certainly  shown,  therefore,  with  any  of  the 
above  substances  that  the  character  of  the  curve  expressing 
the  dependence  of  the  specific  rotation  on  the  concentration 
nndergoes  a  change  for  very  great  dilutions.  A  case,  on  the 
other  hand,  where  the  behavior  is  essentially  different  will  be 
discussed  in  the  following  paragraph.     (See  Nicotine.) 

56.  A  MHiitiumi  Tata«  of  Spedllc  Rotation. — This  peculiar  phe- 
nomenon has  been  recognized  in  the  following  cases  : 

Nicotine,  dissolved  in  water.  As  already  shown  in  S52,  the 
specific  rotation  decreases  in  a  very  marked  degree  as  the  dilution 
increases,  and  this  was  followed  to  7=91  per  cent.,  at 
which  point  the  original  rotation  01  the  nicotine,  [a}S  = 
—  161.55"  li*<3  sunk  to  —  75.53.  Pribram*  first  noticed  that 
when; is  increased  from  96  to.99  per  cent.,  an  increase  in 

I  TaUma :  Bcr.  d.  ebcm.  Gu.,  17,  17SI. 

<  Piflmm ;  Ibid.,  aa,  1648. 

<  TttAal  and  VIIUtcccHU;  WIcd.  Beib.,  ■«,  jM. 

*  TdUom  :  Ber.  d.  chem.  Qea.,  17,  ujB. 

*  FrUmm :  Itid.,  an,  1S4B. 
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the  rotation  from  [«]"  =  —  77.03"  to  —  79-32'  follows.  This 
behavior  has  been  more  fully  investigated  by  Hein,'  who 
determined  the  point  of  minimal  rotation ;  he  employed  a 
sample  of  nicotine  with  [«]"  =  —  164.00°  and  examined  eight 
dilute  solutions  at  temperatures  of  5°,  15°  and  20°.  These 
tests  were  combined  with  a  series  of  cryoscopic  molecular 
weight  determinations  of  nicotine  (C„H„N,  =  163)  in  the 
same  or  nearly  same  concentrations.  The  values  obtained  are 
the  following : 


Iiii«ip.IUbywd^L 

[«]J> 

MS 

MS 

Nlcodne. 

Wtor. 

Nicotine 

Moleo 

^:^- 

> 

t 

15.593 

84.408 

-  73-39° 

—  75.18° 

-  77-59" 

•3-736 

»75 

"3 

11.306 

88.794 

73.05 

75.96 

77.01 

II.5IJ 

361 

99 

10.358 

89-745 

73.78- 

75.59' 

76.89 

8.,W 

335 

7^ 

8.307 

91.693 

7307 

75.76 

76.84* 

5.700 

»9 

47 

5.7a> 

94.300 

73.81 

76.00 

76.96 

3.016 

180 

18 

3.016 

96.984 

74.46 

76.37 

77-^5 

a.043 

168 

6 

a.o4a 

97958 

74.74 

76.35 

77-3* 

I.M5 

"65 

3 

r.o6i 

98.939 

74.79 

7683 

77.66 

0.346 

'f>3 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  at  the  temperatures  of  5°  and  15" 
a  minimum  specific  rotation  (marked  ♦)  occurs  when  the 
amount  of  nicotine  is  about  10  per  cent. ,  and  at  a  temperature 
of  20°  this  minimum  is  found  in  the  solution  of  about  8  per 
cent,  strength.  From  the  molecular  weight  determinations  it 
is  seen  that  nicotine  in  very  dilute  solutions  is  present  as  a 
normal  molecule  while  in  the  more  concentrated,  hydrates  and, 
Ukely,  molecular  aggregations  exist.  To  these  a  much  lower 
rotating  power  must  be  ascribed  than  to  the  pure  nicotine, 
but  if  these  are  broken  up  by  increasing  dilution,  as  suggested  . 
by  the  decrease  in  the  molecular  weight,  more  and  more  fresh 
nicotine  appears  by  which  the  decrease  in  the  specific  rotation 
is  gradually  arrested  and  finally  an  increase  in  the  rotation 
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most  follow.     In  this  manner  it  may  be  possible  to  explain  the 
occurrence  of  the  minimum  in  the  case  in  hand. 
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In  Fig.  21,  above,  the  rotation  for  20°  is  graphically  shown. 

Camphor,  dissolved  in  isovaleric  or  caproic  add.  The  follow- 
ing solutions  have  been  investigated  by  H.  Vogel'  and  a  mini- 
mum rotation  (*)  found  for  large  concentrations  : 

'  H.  Vogcl :  "Ueber  du  optiicl 
Bolln.    (laratigatltnis  canled  ot 
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Mo«leric«id. 

cproicldd. 

c„^. 

VBl.mcM. 

w- 

C»ph„. 

Capr.  add. 

MS 

5J.3: 

47-63 

+  53.43° 

49.84 

SO.  16 

+  53-67" 

46.71 

53.  a? 

53-39 

47.88 

53.13 

53.63 

43-03 

56-97 

53-16 

43.30 

56.70 

53.46 

38.55 

61.45 

53.10* 

36.48 

63-53 

53.3a* 

36.71 

63.^9 

53.30 

a6.i9 

73.81 

53-43 

3a.aa 

66.78 

53-38 

1S.49 

SI.5I 

53-70 

»7.o6 

7x94 

53-40 

8.53 

91.47 

56.51 

18.18 

St. 7a 

54-51 

3.31 

97.69 

67.19 

12.63 

87.37 

56.03 

9.46 

9054 

58.17 

4.36 

95-64 

68.41 

3"5 

96-95 

76.44 

As  seen  from  the  above  numbers,  and  also  from  tlie  graphic 
illustration  in  Fig.  21,  the  specific  rotation  of  the  camphor 
decreases  at  first  in  very  slight  amount,  from  the  point  of 
greatest  concentration  on,  with  an  increase  in  the  percentage 
of  acid,  but  reaches  a  minimum  when  the  amount  of  isovaleric 
add  is  61.45  P^  cent,  or  the  amount  of  caproic  acid  is  63.52 
per  ceat.  Then  a  slow  increase  in  the  rotation  begins,  and 
only  after  considerable  dilution  does  a  sudden  and  marked 
change  appear.  Corresponding  to  the  minimum  point  in  the 
rotation  there  is  no  simple  molecular  proportion  between  the 
amounts  of  acid  and  camphor.  The  dependence  of  the  specific 
rotation  on  the  amount  of  add  can  be  represented,  according 
to  Vogel,  by  the  following  formulas : 

Isovaleric  add ["j" '^S'-'S  ""-"S'*?  +  0.001000^ 

Caproic  add [ar}~  =  58.90 —  0.168467 -|- 0.001379^ 

,  Solutions  of  camphor  in  other  fatty  adds  do  not  exhibit  the 
appearance  of  a  minimum  or  a  great  increase  in  the  specific 
rotation  with  strong  dilution,  but  [or]  decreases  regularly  with 
increased  addition  of  add,  as  was  true  with  the  solvents 
described  10  §  53.     Vogel  gives  the  following  observations: 
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Formic  xM. 

— "■ 

ProplDnic  wid. 

N.  Butyric  Kdd. 

. 

MS 

* 

C«]s 

9 

[«]S 

ff 

MS 

3S.89 

+  39-93° 

4735 

+  49-37° 

60.93 

+  50.53' 

49.10 

+  58.49^ 

49.11 

35-08 

61.16 

47.30 

69.40 

49.70 

63.07 

5*35 

H-M 

3>-38 

65.6s 

46.60 

76.93 

48.98 

68.39 

50.9* 

65.6. 

W-85 

70.40 

45.93 

86-30 

48.34 

76.76 

50.07 

73-95 

16-91 

80.78 

44.24 

88.34 

49.67 

79-i6 

«-03 

83-58 
91.50 

43.87 
43-36 

93-44 

49.56 

The  effect  of  these  fatty  acids  on  the  original  rotation  of  the 
camphor  (+  55.4°)  is  decreased,  as  easily  seen,  with  increased 
molecular  weight  of  the  acids.  It  is  not  clear  upon  what  the 
peculiar  behavior  of  the  valeric  and  caproic  acids  depends. 

57.  Revoul  In  tbe  Dinction  of  Rotation  by  Cluuige  in  Concentia- 
tkitt. — In  tbe  case  of  bodies  whose  specific  rotations  decrease 
with  increase  in  the  amount  of  solvent,  it  may  happen  that  the 
rotation  will  sink  to  zero  and  then,  with  increased  dilution, 
rise  in  the  opposite  direction. 

This  behavior  was  first  noticed  by  Schneider'  in  aqueoos 
solutions  of  ordinary  malic  add  and  some  of  its  salts,  for 
which  the  following  results  were  obtained: 


Malic  mdd. 

SodlDmuidDulate. 

SodlunnnUle. 

Bkriun  malate. 

. 

[«]? 

' 

M? 

' 

["]S 

* 

Wi- 

19.88 

+  3.34» 

39.45 

+  0.15" 

34-47 

+  4-73= 

90.63 

+  1.81" 

40-ot 

+  "3i 

50.46 

-r.71 

44-74 

+  3.IS 

91.50 

+  1. 61 

50-ij 

+  1.38 

60.38 

-3.37 

51-31 

+  OJO 

95-01 

+  0.54 

53-53 

+  I-OO 

69.98 

-4.36 

53-16 

-0.16 

98.04 

—  cri 

«M7 

+  0-17 

79.81 

-5-57 

57.78 

— 1.36 

«3.34 

+  0.09 

80.05 

-5-64 

66.09 

—  3.43 

64.74 

—  0.04 

70.01 

-4-34 

70.31 

-0.34 

74.73 

-5.38 

70.94 

-0.63 

8.V34 

-6.98 

83.35 

-1.58 

94.73 

-8.39 

85.65 

-1.73 

.... 

.... 

91.68 

—  a.30 

.... 

<  O,  H.  Sl^iiddcr:  Ann.  Cbem.  (UeHc),  anj,  ^7. 
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The  relation  of  the  specific  rotation  to  the  amount  of  water, 
g,  can  be  expressed  by  the  formulas, 

Malic  acid [**]"=  5.89  —  0.0896? 

Sodium  acid  malate [**3S=  9,37  — 0.^791  y  +  aooii5»^ 

Sodium  malate [0'}^  =  15.30  — 0.3313  f  +  o.ooo8t4?'. 

from  which  by  taking  A  +  Bq  +  C^  ^o,  the    values  of  q 
are  obtained  at  which  the  solution  becomes  inactive. 

Malic  acid.  Sodiuiii  add  malate.         Bodlnm  malate. 

q  =  65.76  40.35  53.57 

A  change  in  the  direction  of  rotation  does  not  occur  with 
the  other  alkali  malates  ;  they  all  exhibit  increasing  left 
rotation  with  changes  tn  concentration  from  greatest  strength 
to  extreme  dilution. 

The  causes  on  which  these  changes  possibly  depend  are 
explained  in  §63. 

The  same  phenomenon  has  been  observed  with  /-sodium 
lactate  dissolved  in  alcohol  (Furdie  and  Walker),'  and  with 
aqueous  solutions  of  the  barium  salts  of  i/-methoxy succinic 
acid  (Purdie  and  Marshall)'  and  </-ethoxysuccinic add  (Purdie 
and  Walker).'  This  may  be  seen  from  the  following  table  in 
which  c  is  the  number  of  grams  of  active  substance  dissolved 
in  100  cc.  of  solution.  At  the  foot  of  the  table  are  given  the 
concentrations  corresponding  to  the  inactive  points  : 


tSodium  lactate 

(In  alcohol). 

i-B«riom  methoiysncdnate 
{in  water). 

^ 

MS 

■ 

[«]S 

' 

Wi 

19.79 
9.39 

7-47 
5-6o 
3.34 
1. 12 
0.56 

—  3.38= 

—  3.M 

-  0.80 

-  0.48 

+    1-34 
+    3.50 

+  w>-53 

16.13 
11.43 

5-75 
".'5 

+    3'r6 

.1.48 

—  4-37 
+  ..46 
+  «.37 

8.81 

0 

385 

0 

■4.6J 

0 

I  FDrdie  and  Walker:  J.  Cbem.  Soc..  47,  631. 
-Ware  given. 

1  Pnrdle  and  Marshall :  J.  Chem.  Boc.,  63,  317. 
•  Pordle  and  Walker :  IbH.,  63, 135. 
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A  change  of  sign  takes  place  with  the  following  substances, 
investigated  by  Freundler,'  when  they  are  brought  from  the 
pure  condition  (c  =  lOo)  into  solution: 


-'^irda^""" 

InbMittae. 

' 

[«]. 

■ 

w. 

' 

M. 

too 

+   S.o» 

1C» 

+  2.2- 

100 

+  a.a" 

5» 

-    5-3 

33.16 

-S-a 

19-59 

—  a.o 

40 

—    S-9 

5.88 

—  7.1 

10.83 

-3-6 

30 

-   6.5 

a-39 

—  8.0 

5.45 

-4-3 

ao 

—  7.1 

-  7-S 

1-54 

-5-4 

5 

—   8.8 

58.  lacreue  or  DecrsMe  In  SpecUc  Rotation  with  Incnadng  DUu- 
tlen  of  SolutionB. — As  shown  by  the  examples  thus  far  given 
with  some  substances  there  is  an  increase,  and  with  others  a 
decrease  in  the  specific  rotation  as  the  amount  of  solvent  is 
increased.  In  order  to  show  at  a  glance  the  relations  found,  a 
number  of  observations  are  given  in  diagram  form,  the  increase 
or  decrease  of  rotation  being  indicated  by  the  direction  of 
arrows.    The  solvents  used  are  given  in  parentheses:' 


A.  Increase  in  Rotation. 
I.  Active  Adds  and  Their  Salts. 

tf-Tutaric  add   (water) 

rf-Sodimn  tartrate,  neutral  (water) 

i/-Tb«llimn-potasnum  (Na,  U,  NH,)  tartrate  (water) 

^■EthjrleDediainine  tartrate   (water) 

^Bthjl tartrate  (water,  methjl-etb^l  alcohol) 

^Diacetjltartadc  add  anhydride  (acetone,  benieae) 

^Dibcuofltutaric  add  anhjidride  (acetone,  alcohol) 

^Dibeoiojrttartaric  add  (alcohol) 

tf-DibenzojItartaric    add,      dimethyl     and  diethyl    esters 

(alcohol) 

tf-Propyldicaptoyl  tartiate  (carbon  disulphide) 

'  PnamUer:  Add.  chim.  pbyi..  [7I,  4,  ip. 

■  Tlw  ebacmdoni  on  wtjeh  tbe  table  i*  b«Md  are  gireii  In  Part  VI 
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I .  Active  Adds  and  Their  Salts.    ( Continued. ) 

-0 

"  + 

^ 

I-       "       "  K,  N«,  Li,  Ca,  2n(ftqneOTWalcoliol) 

— 

a.  Active  Buea  and  Their  Salt*. 

hydrochloride,  sulphate  (water,  «lcohol) 

— 

hydrochloride,  Bulphate  (water,  alcohol) 

— 

QQinaaiine  (alcohol,  ether,  chloroform) 

— 

/-Cocaine  hydrochloride  (alcohol) 

— 

Quinine  anhydride  and  hydrate  (alcohol) 

CiBcbonidine  (alcohol) 

Morphine  hydrochloride,  anlphate  (water).  ■■■   

Brucine  (chloroform) 

/-Cocaine  (chloroform) 

3.  Sugar  Group. 

/-      "      (alcohol,  acetic  add,  benzene) 

/-Menthol  (alMhol,  acetic  add,  benaene) 

B.  Decrease  in  Rotation. 
I.  Active  Adds  and  Their  Salt*. 

'  ■ 

'  ■ 
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I.  Active  Adda  and  Tfaeir  Salts.'    ( Ctmlinued. ) 

if-Sodinqi  borotartrate  (water)  ■  ■■■ 

^Diacetyltartaric  add   (wtiter,  dcdtiol) 

^Di-i-bntyldiacetyl  tartTBte   (alcohol) 

d-Mandelic  add  (water) 

AMandeltc  add   (water) 

tf^amphoricadd  (alcohol,  acetone,  acetic  add) 

rf.  "  ."    aalta  (water) ■ 

Qninateof  Ba,  Sr,  Ca,  Mg,  Zn  (water) 

Sbikiminic  add  (water) 

Sodium  suttoainate  (water) ■- - 

Cholalic  add  (Alcohol) 

3.  Active  Bases  and  Thdr  Salts. 


^-Conine  (^alcohoI,  b 

d-      "     hydrochloride, hydtabromide,  acetate  (alcohol)*. 

Nicotine  (water,  alcohols,  aniline,  tolnidine) 

"      hydrochloride,  sulphate,  acetate  (water) 

Benzoyldnchonine  (alcohol) 

^Isodnchoninc  (alcohol) 

"  hydrochloride  (water) 

Hyoscyamine  (alcohol) 

3.  Sugar  Gronp. 


Dextrose  (water) 

Xylose  (water) ■ 

RhamnOM  (water) 

Lemlose  (water) 

Phloridan  (alcohol) 

4.  Aromatic  Substances. 
tf-Camphor  (alcohols,  fatty  adds,  ethyl  acetate,  benzene, 

dimethyl  aniline) ■' 

Cholesterol  (chloroform) 


In  general  the  following  points  are  shown  by  the  above 
table: 

1.  With  the  active  adds  and  their  salts  there  is  observed  an 
increase  as  well  as  a  decrease  in  specific  rotation;  bodies  as 
closely  related  as  potassrtmi  tartrate  and  sodium  tartrate  show 
opposite  behaviors. 

2.  With  the  alkaloids  aiid  their  salts  increase  in  the  rotation 
is  the  usual  phenoOienon. 

5.  Among  bodies  of  the  sugar  group,  the  monosaccharides 
appear  to  show  a  decrease  and  the  disaccharides  an  increase. 
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Further,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  different  solvents  exert  the 
same  action  on  many  of  the  above  bodies. 

An  explanation  of  these  phenomena,  as  far  as  it  is  now 
possible,  will  be  given  in  S6i  to  S66. 
B.  Dependence  of  the  Spedflc  Rotation  on  tlie  Nature  of  the  Solveot. 

59.  If  equal  weights  of  an  active  body  are  dissolved  in 
different  inactive  liquids,  the  specific  rotation  can  assume  very 
different  values  depending  on  the  manner  in  which  the  solvent 
behaves  with  the  substance.  Several  illustrations  of  this  have 
been  given  in  former  chapters ;  a  number  of  observations 
follow  in  which  this  variation  comes  strongly  into  view. 

Preundler'  found  the  following  figures  for  some  substituted 
tartaric  add  esters  in  solutions  of  concentration,  ^  :=  5  to  6  : 


Pure  eater 

Solotjon  in  : 

Carbon  dinilphide 

Methyl  alcohol 

Acetone 

Ethyl  alcohol 

Ethylene  bromide 

Bntyrane 

Sthylidene  chloride 

Uonochloretbyhdene  chloride  . 

Ugroin 

Methylene  chloride 

Ethylene  chloride 

Methyl  iodide 

Carbon  tetrachloride 

Toluene 

Methylene  bromide 

Benzene 

Chloroform 

Bromoform  ■ 


N.  Propvl 
dUcetjI- 
Urtrate. 


+ 13-3' 

+  3'-7 
+  if.i 
+  10.4 
+  9-6 
+  8.6 
+  8.5 
+  6-4 
+  6.4 
+  6.1 
+  5-7 
+  5-3 
+  4-7 
+   3-» 


W. 


S.3 
5-5 
3-8 


[•]. 


It  is  apparent  that  the  specific  rotations  of  the  original  sub- 
stances are  sometimes  increased,  and  sometimes  diminished  by 

■  FrcuDdler:  Compl.  rend.,  117,  u6;  Ann.  cUm.  pli;>.,  [7],  4,144. 
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the  inactive  liquids,  and  farther,  that  the  order  in  which  the 
solvents  stand  with  reference  to  their  action  is  almost  the  same 
for  the  three  substances. 

Even  bodies  which  exhibit  but  slight  changes  in  specific 
rotation,  such  as  cane-sugar,  show  quite  appreciable  deviations 
vhen  dissolved  in  different  liquids.  Tollens'  investigated  solu- 
tions of  the  following  composition  : 

lopaitisngBT  +  90  puts  water ["Jc  ^  +66.67* 

f  ethyl  alcohol    "  =  +  66.83 

10    "        "     +J3    "         "  + 67  parts  {  acetoae "  =  +  67.40 

I  methyl  alcohol  "  =  +  68.63 

It  may  also  happen  that  a  chi.1ige  in  the  direction  of  rotation 
can  take  place  by  application  of  different  solvents.  Illustra- 
tions of  this  have  been  shown  by  tables  already  given,  and 
others  are  furnished  by  substances  described  below. 

d-Tartaric  Acid,  which  rotates  to  the  right  when  dissolvedin 
water,  exhibits  left-rotation  when  dissolved  in  a  mixture  of 
acetone  and  ether  (Landolt).'  Pribram'  found  very  marked 
variations  by  use  of  the  following  liquids  in  which  the  amount 
of  substance  dissolved  was  always  5  grams  to  make  100  cc. 

Solvent:  [a]" 

Water +  14.40'' 

Alcotinl -|-    3.79 

Eqaal  vola.  of  alcohol  and  mononitrobenzeDe +    3.17 

"     "  "         "    nitroethane +    3.09 

"    "  "        "    mononitiotolneiie —   0.69 

"    "  "        "    ethyl  bromide —   3,6a 


"  "  "  "   toluene —  6.19 

"  "  "  "    xylene —  6.51 

"  "  "  "   cymenc —  7.91 

"  "  "  "    monochlorbenzeae —  8.09 

As  far  as  exi^nations  of  this  behavior  are  possible  they 
will  be  given  in  the  chapter  on  the  causes  of  changes  in 
spedfic  rotation,  S  61  to  65. 

C  Dependence  of  the  ^edfic  Rotation  on  the  Temperature. 

60.  Increase  of  temperature  affects  different  active  bodies  in 

■  ToIIcna  :  Ber.  d.  chem.  Ga.,  13.  ijoj. 
*  Landolt:  Hid.,  <3, 233a. 

■  Pribram:  lUd.,  as,  6. 
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different  ways;  with,  some  there  is  an  increase,  with  others  a 
decrease  in  the  rotation  and  in  different  degrees. 

Among  active  crystals,  as  remarked  in  §  44,  only  quartz  and 
sodium  chlorate  have  been  investigated  in  this  direction. 
With  both,  an  increase  in  the  rotation  follows  on  wanning. 
The  change  here  is,  therefore,  the  reverse  of  that  in  the  ordi- 
nary refraction  of  light  which'  t&  diminished  by  increase  of 
temperature.  .     ,        r  ,   . 

Liquid  Active  Bodies. — If  such  a  substance  is  contained  in  an 
observation  tube,  which,  to  accommodate  expansion,  is  fur- 
nished with  a  lateral  opening,  then  on  application  of  heat  the 
density  must  decrease  and  consequently  the  number  of  mole- 
cules in  the  active  column,  causing  a  diminution  of  the  angle 
of  rotation.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  length  of  the  tube 
has  increased  which  exerts  an  action  of  the  opposite  kind.    In 

calculating  the  specific  rotation,  [a]  =^  j — |j'*these  influences 

are  eliminated  if  density  and  length  of  tube  are  found  for  the 
same  temperature  at  which  the  rotation  is  determined,  and  in 
case  these  alone  come  into  question  the  values  for  \a\  should 
remain  constant.  But  according  to  experience  this  is  not  quite 
true  in  the  case  of  any  known  body,  and  it  follows  that  beat 
must  exert  some  special  effect  on  optical  activity. 

On  the  effect  of  temperature  on  bodies  which  are  in  them- 
selves liquids  we  have  but  few  observations. 

Increase  in  specific  rotation  with  increase  in  temperature  has 
been  found,  for  example,  in  the  following  bodies: 

a.  Nicotine,  left-rotating. — According  to  investigations  of 
I,andolt'  which  are  here  given  in  full  to  illustrate  the  changes 
in  the  different  factors  observed,  there  were  found: 

Temp,  t  *,  I  an  \.'*'\d 


1.01837 

99-9M' 

-  163.776' 

-  160.96' 

[  .01101 

99-9»3 

-163.W4 

-  161.35 

1.00373 

99-M*' 

—  161.4JO 

-  161.96 

30.0 
It  is  seen  that  while  the  angle   of    rotation  has    become 
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smaller  with  increasing  temperature,  the  specific  rotation,  on 
the  contrary,  has  grown.  The  increase  is  small  and  amoants 
toaboato.05  for  i". 

b.  The  left-rotating  esters  of  glyceric  acid  and  diacefyl  glyceric 
acidshavf  also  an  increase  in  [<r]o,  according  to  Prankland  and 
HacGregor,'  and  for  ordinary  temperatures  the  following 
amoants  for  1°  : 

r  m«Ul}'l  ■  ■ 

\  ethyl  . 


Gtvcente  of 

'"TJ; "■"  Diacetyl- 


iaopTOpyl    ■  ■  ■  0.065* 

uobutyl 0.054 

N-heptyl a.067 

N-octyl 0.043 

c.  Pot  the  nght-rotatiogesiersif  tartaric  acid,  Pictef  found : 

Tempcntan. 
J?  w5 

Methyl  tartrrte [«]d=+    1.14  [«]„=+    6.00 

EthyltBrtrate '•    =+    7.66  "    =  +  13.29 

N-propyl  tartrate  ■•• .        "     =  +  13.44  "     =  +  i7-il 

I-propyl  tartrate "    =  +  14.89  "    =  +  i8.8a 

If  the  increase  in  [ir]  was  proportioaal  to  the  change  in 
temperature  it  amounted  to  about  0.05  to  0.07  for  1°. 

d.  An  increase  in  the  angle  of  rotation  has  been  found  in  the 
following  bodies: 

Right-rotating  iaobutyl  Isoaniyloxide  (Le  Bel'  ftnd  ColJon),* 

"  di-iaoamyl  oxide (Colaon),* 

"  methyl  isoamylozide (CoIiod),* 

"  «nyl  acetate (Colaon),* 

Left-routing  methyl  lactate (LeBel).» 

With  reference  to  the  question  whether  the  change  in  rota- 
tion cotild  follow  from  polymerization  with  lower  temperature, 
I^eBel*  observes  that  according  to  the  investigations  of  Ramsay 
( I )  ethyl  tartrate  possesses  the  simple  molecular  weight  for 
all  temperatures,  (2)  the  same  is  true  of  isobutylamyl  oxide 
between  — 23°  and  -|-  125°,  (3)  that,  on  the  other  hand,  propyl 

<  FimnUand  and  kfacOregot ;  J.  Cbem.  Soc.,  6g>  760  (1894). 
'  Fidel:  Arcb.  deG«»ve,  [j].  7,  Bi  (1B81). 
'  I^Bel:  Coinpt  read..  ii8>  gifi  (1894). 

*  CoIbd:  Itid,,  iia,  Jig  (1S93). 

>  Cotton;  Ibid.,  119,  63,  1894.  Prom  tlie  papcn  of  I^Bcl  taS  Colaon,  It  la  sc*  clear 
wlictlicT  tlie  data  refer  to  tbe  obacmd  angle  of  rutatlDB  or  to  tlie  apcdflc  txitatlon. 

•  I,eBel:  Comiit.  rend.,  iiS.  9(61  119, 196  (1B94). 
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glycol  has  the  double  molecalar  weight  above  ioo°  and  the 
quadruple  weight  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  without  show- 
ing any  change  in  activity  corresponding  to  this  polymerization. 
This  supposed  cause  appears  therefore  to  be  insufficient. 

A  decrease  in  specific  rotation  with  elevation  of  temperature 
was  observed  by  Gemez'  in  several  essential  oils.  It  was  found 
that  the  decrease  could  be  expressed  by  the  following  formulas, 
holding  from  o°  to  150°: 

Right  tnrpentiae  oil C"]"  ~   ^^'^'  —  0'004437  t 

Orange  oil [or]^^  ii5-3i  —  0.1337 /  — o.o»i6  P 

Bitter  orange  oil [{r]^=  11S.55 —0.1175 /  — o,a|3[6  i* 

The  decrease  goes  still  further  when  the  temperature  of  the 
boiling-point  is  passed  and  the  body  becomes  a  vapor  (see  §  9). 
On  the  other  hand,  as  Gemez  found,  the  dispersion  suffers  no 
marked  change  by  heat. 

Dissolved  Active  Bodiei. — As  experiment  has  shown,  with 
these  also  there  may  be  a  change,  not  only  in  the  observed 
angle  of  rotation,  but  in  the  specific  rotation,  which  may 
undergo  either  an  increase  or  decrease  by  change  in  tempera- 
ture. In  the  following  table  in  which  bodies  already  men- 
tioned are  included  (and  marked  with  an  't^)  all  the  known 
relations  are  given: 
Chahgb  nt  TH3  Specific  Rotation  wtth  Imcbsassd  Tbupsratckb.' 


Increase  In  left  rotation  *-h 

•■Nicotine 

•Rstera  of  j^ljceric  scid 

•Esters  of  diacetjlgljrceric  add 

Malic  acid  in  dilate  aqueonaaolntion 


light  rotation 
•Right  turpentine  oil 
•Orange  oil 
•Bitter  orange  oil 
Malic  add  In  strong  aolation 
Cane^ngar  in  water 
Milk-sugar  "      " 
Mftltoae        "      " 
Galactose     " 
Aiabinoae     "      " 
RhamnoM    "       " 
Cinchonidne  in  alcohol 
Qttinidine        "        " 
Quinidlne  tolphate  in  water 
Tartar  emetic  "      " 

■  Oerae*;  Aon.  de  I'Beole  normal,  t>  i  (1864). 

•  Tbe  extent  of  Ibc  clunge*  la  the  rotation  of  the  dlffcnnt  ntMtancca,  u  b 
obacnBtJoii*  Tuch,  will  be  giTco  In  the  clupter  on  "Co 
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D  left  rotatioti 
ToTpcDtiiie  oil 
Fnictoae  (leTnlose)in water 
Invert  sQgBT  "      " 


Maadelic  add  "      " 

Sodinm  Mntoniiute  "      " 
Qninine  in  alcohol 
Qainine  anlpbate  and  dianlphate  in 

alcohol 
Cinchooidiiie  in  akobol 
Thebaine         "        " 
Gintin  "  water 


in  right  rotation 
'iBobntjlamyl  oxide 
'Methyliaoamyl  oxide 
*Diiaoani}'l  oxide 
'Amyl  acetate 
"Methyl  lactate 
•Tartaric  add  eaten 
Tartaric  add  in  water 
Alkali  taitratea  in  water 
Glncnronic  add  "      " 
Xyloae  "      " 

N-propyl  dibntyryl  tartrate  In 
monobrotnethylidene  bromkle 


A  change  in  the  direction  of  rotatdoa  by  elevation  of  tem- 
perature, when  a  point  of  inactivity  is  passed  is  shown  in  the 
following  table : 

—  o"  + 


Aaparticaddin  water •-«• 

Malic  add       "      "     t~m 

I 


Tartaric  add 
Invert  angar 


I 


On  the  last  four  snbstancea  we  have  the  following  more 
complete  data : 

Aspartic  Acid. — Aqueous  solutioos  which  are  perfectly  free 
from  other  acids  as  well  as  from  alkalies,  exhibit  right  rotation 
at  the  ordinary  temperature.  But,  as  found  by  Ellen  Cook,' 
this  decreases  with  elevation  of  temperature,  and  passes  finally 
into  increasing  left  rotation,  the  point  of  inactivity  being 
passed  at  75°.  The  following  specific  rotations  for  white 
light,  [«]>  (converted  into  [a'jo  by  multiplication  with  0.89), 
were  found  by  use  of  supersaturated  solutions.  The  values  of 
the  concentration,  c,  were  found  by  determination  of  the  density 
at  the  temperatures  at  which  the  rotations  were  observed. 

■  BUen  P<  Cook :  Bcr.  d.  chcm.  Oc*..  js,  i^ 
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Spcdfic 

nMtlon. 

Amcnnt. 

T«mp. 

IKS^^.      C<»c»U. 

S^' 

ObterytO. 

> 

' 

d" 

' 

a, 

[«]< 

W. 

I 

0.538 

30° 

I.OOI85     0 

53' 

+  0.103" 

+  4.*>- 

+  4.3«' 

n 

1.872 

3a 

i.aH3        1 

880 

+  0.330 

+  4.as 

+  3.78 

II 

1.873 

40 

1.0015        1 

875 

+  0-355 

+  3.*> 

+  3-<M 

H 

1.873 

50 

i.ooaj        I 

873 

+  0.130 

+  1.74 

+  1-5! 

n 

1.873 

60 

0.9917        I 

857 

+  O.I03 

+  1.37 

+  i.aa 

u 

1.873 

75 

0.9S31        I 

838 

0 

0 

0 

11 

1.873 

77 

0.9800        I 

83s 

—  0.050 

—  0.68 

—  0.61 

n 

1.873 

80 

0.9777        I 

830 

—  o.o6a 

-0.85 

-0.76 

n 

1.873 

90 

0.9747        I 

835 

—  0.155 

-'■" 

-1.86 

Malic  Acid  (commm). — Concentrated  solutions  show  right 
rotation  which  decreases  with  elevation  of  temperature;  dilute 
solutions  are  levorotatory  and  more  strongly,  the  higher  the 
temperature.  In  solutions  of  a  certain  strength  right  rotation 
appears  at  a  low  temperature,  and  left  rotation  at  a  high  tem- 
perature and  the  point  of  inactivity  changes  with  alterations 
in  the  percentage  amount,  /,  of  add.  This  behavior,  which 
is  shown  by  neutral  sodium  malate  also,  can  be  seen  in  the 
following  observations  of  Th.  Thomsen:' 


53-75  [«]d 


38.67 
.65 


/-  ID" 

+  a.53  [o-]^ 


:+I.73    [«>=+' 


+  0.38 


0.89 


.43 


Sodium  malate-      43.75 

Tartaric  Acid. — In  examining  tartaric  acid  melted  with  a 
little  water  in  a  glass  vessel  with  parallel  walls,  Biot*  observed 
at  first  right  rotation  which,  with  falling  temperature,  decreased 
and  on  solidification  passed  into  left  rotation. 

The  right  rotation  characteristic  of  aqueous  solutions  of 
tartaric  acid  increases  with  heat  in  a  marked  degree,  as  appears 
from  the  following  observations  of  Krecke:* 

>  Tb.  ThODUCU:  Ber,  d,  cbem.  Go.,  IB,  441. 

•  Blot:  Add.  ehia.  pliy*..  [j],  SO.  »&.  I  n  (1860). 

'  Erei^e:  Arch.  Ntcrland.  y,  97  {i67»). 
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AmoBDI  of  urtuk  add  in  ■olmioo. 

Tnop- 

4.P«c™t. 

.p~.^ 

■«F-«-L 

o" 

[']o  =  +  3-S3 

[.]„«+    8.66 

[«]*  =  +  9.9s 

II 

I0.94 

11.57 

n.»5 

"■« 

;js 

40 

11.03 

13.65 

S 

ii.rj 

17.11 

\l% 

18.3. 

£ 

K 

19.43 

14.17 

ao.73 

90 

;5:S 

«9-g 

33.  aa 
33.79 

Of  the  salts  of  tartaric  acid,  according  to  Krecke,  disodium 
and  sodiam  potassium  tartrate  show  a  slight  increase,  but 
potassiam  antimonyl  tartrate  a  decrease  in  rotation  by 
elevation  of  temperature. 

Invert  Sugar. — As  Tuchschmid'  found,  an  aqueous  solution 
with  17.21  grams  in  100  cc.  shows  a  diminution  of  its  left 
rotation  with  elevation  of  temperature,  according  to  the 
formula:  [«]'*  =  —  27.9  +  0.32/.  Therefore,  the  rotation 
must  become  zero  at  87.3°,  to  pass  into  right  rotation  at  a  still 
higher  temperature.  In  agreement  with  this,  v.  Lippmann* 
found 'the  point  of  inactivity  to  be  at  87.8°,  and  Casamajoi'  at 
88°. 

If  alcohol  is  added  to  the  invert  sugar,  which  causes  a 
decrease  in  the  left  rotation,  the  change  in  direction  follows 
on  moderately  warmiDg.  If,  for  example,  a  solution  of  19 
grams  of  cane-sugar  in  15  cc.  of  water  and  5  cc  of  gladal 
acetic  add  is  inverted  by  heating  in  the  water-bath,  and  diluted 
afterwards  to  100  cc.  with  absolute  alcohol,  the  liquid  which 
now  contains  20  grams  of  invert  sugar,  shows  the  following 
angles  of  rotation : 

/  ao"  30°  4dO  jo"  6» 

Ai)  for  a'dm.        —1.9'       —0,9*        +0.3°        +1.3°        +3.3" 
The    point    of  inactivity  is  therefore  found  .to  be  about  38° 
(Landolt).' 
The  change  in  the  direction  of  rotation  may  be  explained 

■  Toclucliiiild :  J.  prtkt.  Cliem.,  fi],  a.  ijj  (1870). 

•  T.  Lippmum  ;  Ber.  d.  chem.  Oes.,  13,  iBn  (tS8d). 
>  Cusnujor :  Wlcd.  Belb.,  ( 1B79).  S04. 

*  I^odolt :  BCT.  d.  Gh«B.  G«.,  ij.  ijjj  (188a) . 
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when  tlie  active  substance  consists  of  two  oppositely  rotating 
components  which  are  affected  to  different  extents  by  heat. 
T\us  is  the  case  with  invert  sugar.  As  first  shown  by  . 
Dabmnfaut,'  and  later  more  particularly  by  Honig  and  Jesser,* 
the  rotating  power  of  levulose  decreases  rapidly  on  warming 
(«!>  for  i°C.  abouto.67°),  while  that  of  dextrose  is  but  slightly 
altered ;  the  direction  of  rotation  of  the  latter  becomes  then 
gradually  apparent.  As  another  case,  Aignan'  has  shown 
that  a  mixture  of  left  turpentine  and  right  camphor  in  benzene 
may  change  its  direction  of  rotation  with  elevation  of  tem- 
perature, and  with  different  kinds  of  light  at  different  degrees. 
The  numbers  given  in  the  following  table  are  the  observed 
angles  of  rotation  in  a  3  dm.  tube  : 


BedUght 

Yellow  light. 

GTMO  light. 

-I-I3' 

—  3.6a 

—  0.71 

+  a.4o 

33  to  38' 

=a^ 

—  0.40 

+  4-08 

I?.'i5 

Tl:\l 

tit 

+  S.55 

63"  7» 

+  5-90 
+  §.?> 

81  "  90 

+  0-57 

-300 

Finally,  it  is  of  interest  to  determine,  whether,  with  the  same 
substance,  elevation  of  temperature  and  increasing  dilution 
exert  like  dianges  in  the  specific  rotation.  Thus  far,  but  few 
bodies  have  been  studied  in  both  directions,  and  with  several 
of  them,  the  alterations  observedhavebeenveryslight.  What 
has  been  found  is  tabulated  below. 

a.  Corresponding  Changes  in  the  specific  rotation  through 
increasing  dilution  or  elevation  of  temperature  occur  in : 


tZ-Tartaric  add  in  water 

d-TBZixMiti  and  eaten  in  mter.  ■ 
Malic  acid  and malates  V  "  ■• 
Glncuronic  acid 
Sodinm  aontoninate 
/-Mandelic  acid 


Galactose 

I  DDbmnhDl :  Compt.  rcsd.,  4a,  901  (1836). 
■HOoigandJtMer:  Zelt.  Ver.  f.  RttbcnnKker-lBd.  (iMS),  p 
■  Aignan  :  Compl  rmd.,  ■16.  T15.  (iSjj). 
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6.  Opposite  Effects  axe  observed  in  the  following  cases: 


Inacutds 
dilnUon. 

—  o"  + 

Quinine  in  alcohol 

Qninioe  sulphate  in  alcohol  or  water 

- 

^ 

- 

■  ' 

Niwdne  in  water  or  alcohol 

■  * 

" 

'  ■ 

I.         '■          ••            benzene,  acetic  acid.. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  increased  temperature  and 
dilutioti  have  sometimes  the  same  and  sometimes  the  opponte 
actions  and  that  no  definite  regularity  is  apparent  with  respect 
to  the  nature  of  the  substances  examined.  Those  cases  in 
wbich  an  explanation  of  this  behavior  is  in  any  degree  possible 
will  be  discussed  in  the  following  chapter. 

D.  CniM  at  the  Ouuch  io  Spedflc  Rotation. 

The  many  variations  which  are  exhibited  in  the  specific 
rotation  of  dissolved  substances  depend,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  sabstances,  on  essentially  different  causes,  and 
all  changes  which  are  in  general  possible  with  soluttons,  as 
electrolytic  dissociation,  formation  or  breaking  up  of  molectilar 
aggregations,  hydrolysis  and  other  less  clearly  defined  effects 
may  come  into  play.  Besides  this  the  explanation  of  the 
pheDomenon  is  made  difficult  by  the  fact  that  of  the  nature  of 
concentrated  solutions  almost  nothing  is  known.  Up  to  the 
present  time  the  following  data  have  been  accumulated  with 
reference  to  each  one  of  these  influences. 

61.  «.  Electralytlc  Dtsaodatlon  la  Aqneont  Solutioiu. — In  1S73 
in  the  examination  of  a  number  of  neutral  salts  of  tartaric 
add,  it  was  remarked  that  they  agreed  very  closely  with 
each  other  in  molecular  rotation,  from  which  it  was  clear 
that  differences  in  the  metals  combined  had  but  little  effect, 
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and  this  not  in  any  relation  with  the  atomic  weight  (Landolt).' 
Oudemans*  appeared  to  find  in  solutions  of  dnchona  alkaloids 
in  different  dilute  adds  which  were  added  in  increasing  molec- 
ttlar  weights,  a  difference  in  the  effects  of  these  additions,  bat 
in  1879,  in  pursuing  further  investigations  with  quinamine, 
he  found  that  the  rotation  of  this  alkaloid  remains  almost 
unchanged  in  whatever  add  it  is  dissolved.'  The  law  then 
stated,  "  tke  specific  rotation  of  the  alkaloids  is  modified  in  the 
same  manner  by  different  acid\,  provided  the  salts  formed  repre- 
sent the  same  condition  of  saturation  of  tke  alkaloid  fy  Ike  acid," 
was  later  confirmed  by  Oudemans*  in  the  study  of  quinidine- 
amine  and.  by  Tykodner*  with  brudne,  strychnine,  morphine 
and  codeine.  Finally,  Oudemans*  showed  that  the  rule  holds 
good  for  the  active  adds  as  he  found  that  podocarpic  add 
and  quinic  add,  after  saturation  with  different  bases,  or  in  the 
form  of  dilute  salt  solutions,  retain  nearly  the  same  rotating 
powers.' 

The  following  table  contains  some  of  the  results  referred  to, 
the  rotation  for  equal  molecular  weights  being  expressed  by 
{M)  for  salts  or  by  \_oc\o  for  the  active  group: 


T.rtrmte. 
(Undolt). 

■oSSSSS,, 

™^  ffe: 

quinkadd 
C,H„0„ 

■dd. 

Addi. 

In  loocc 

s. 

I,1,.C.H,0, 

(NH,),      " 

+in° 

i.CH„0, 

-48.8^ 

HCl 

48.9 

HNO, 

1 16.5 

k.. 

JH.     " 

HCIO, 

K, 

64.4 

1»(C,H„0.). 

46.6   H,SO. 

116.4 

35-3 

Na.NH,    " 

48.7  H,PO, 
48.7  iHiAsd. 

II7-3 

34-4 

6v« 

S;J 

tfg      '- 

47.8  CH,0. 

114.7 

34.0 

K.ABO      '• 

34.0 

B.i5ic;H," 

64.6 

cIhIo: 

1 18.1 

6,1,0 

C,HA 

Mg 

61.7 

w.  d.  chem.  Gea,  «,  1077  (rB73). 

Ana.  Chem.  (UebiK),  iSa,  35.  5B  (:»;«).    Arch.  N«crlud,  lo,  igj. 

Ann,  Chcm.  (UeblK],  197,  4B.  66    (1979)-    A^h.  NferlaDd,   ig,  15^. 
[rav.  Chlm.  Pmjra-Bu,  i,  iS  (isai). 

Ann.  Cheni.(Uebl8),  309,  3^  (iBSi). 

Rec,  Itar.  Chlm.  Payt-Bai..  1.  im  (i9Si). 

Aid.,  4,  iM(iaBS). 
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III  iavestigatioDs  on  the  effect  of  concentration  on  the  rota- 
don  of  salts  of  malic  and  camphoric  adds  it  was  shown 
further  that  their  molecalar  relations,  which  are  very  difierent 
in  strong  solutions,  become  nearly  the  same  for  the  salts  of  the 
same  add  as  the  dilution  increases.  Thus,  the  following 
molecular  rotations,  [jV]",  are  calculated  from  the  interpolation 
formulas  found  by  Schneider*  for  a  number  of  alkali  malates, 
the  water  present  amounting  to  about  40  to  90  per  cent: 


W«er  In  ica  parti  by  wdfht  of  wIMkm. 

Mol. 
wt. 

.   I    . 

*" 

70 

80 

. 

SUlicacidC.K,Ot 

134 

H-S-W 

+...,• 

+  0.68' 

-0.39" 

-  1.71' 

-  9.91" 

Acid  salts 

U.C,H,0, 

(NH.)  ■■     

N«         "     

E          "     

140 

•51 
'56 
i7» 

-3.8J 

+  0.08 
-4-93 

-S.44 
-8.15 
-a.65 
-5-87 

-8.60 
-8.58 
-S.04 
-6.83 

-10.16 

-  9.01 
-7.05 

-  7-77 

-11. as 
-  9-45 
-8.71 
-8.74 

-11.77 
-9-«9 

— IO.« 

-9.68 

Neutral  salts 

Li.-C.H.O, 

(NH,),  "     

Na,          •■     

K,           "     

146 
168 
178 

+  S.90 
-7.19 

+  5-73 
—  5.15 

-0.36 
-6.13 
+  1.16 
—  7-43 

-S.6a 
-9.17 
-3. '7 
-9-47 

—10.09 
—10.35 
-  7.16 
-U.32 

->3.77 
-11.74 
-10.93 
-11.87 

-■6.54 
-13.37 
—14.3' 
-14.  J6 

As  plainly  evident,  the  rotations  of  these  salts  in  concen- 
trated solutions  are  very  different  among  themselves,  and  even 
differ  in  sign,  but  with  increasing  dilution  they  become  more 
and  more  uniform.  Further,  it  is  seen  that  the  free  malic 
add  shows  a  molecular  rotation  very  different  from  that  of  the 
malates. 

An  explanation  of  these  phenomena  was  first  given  by 
Hadrich'  in  1S93,  and  based  on  the  theory  of  electrolytic  dis- 
sociation which  meanwhile  had  been  proposed  by  Arrhentus. 
Hadrich  makes  it  clear,  that  the  closely  agreeing  rotations 
which  the  different  salts  of  an  active  add  or  base  exhibit  in 
equimolecular  solutions,  have  a  meaning  as  soon  as  it  is 
assumed  that  these  bodies,   as    electrolytes,   become   largely 

1  Scbndder;  Ann.  Cliem.  [Ueblc),  m>7,  157. 

>  Hidricb :  ZU6bt,  phyi.  Chem..  it,  476. 
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dissociated  into  their  ions  on  sufficient  dilution,  because  then 
from  each  one  the  same  amount  of  active  acid  or  base  ions 
would  be  formed.  In  accordance  with  this  view  he  gave  to 
the  law  expressed  by  Oudemans,  this  extension ; 

Tlu  rotating  power,  not  only  of  salts,  but  of  electrolytes  in 
general,  is,  in  approximately  completely  dissociated  solutions, 
independent  of  fke  inactive  ion, 

A  confirmation  of  this  law  was  given  by  Hadricb  by  show- 
ing that  when  an  alkaloid  is  neutralized  by  different  acids,  and 
the  solutions  then  are  treated  with  increasing  amounts  of 
water,  ( i ) ,  the  molecular  rotations  become  constant  for  each 
salt  from  a  certain  concentration  on,  and,  (2),  that  the 
constant  values  for  the  molecular  rotations  of  the  different 
salts  agree  also  among  themselves,  as  shown  by  the  observations 
already  given.  In  the  following  table,  giving  some  of  these 
experiments,  the  numbers  show  the  molecular  rotations  of  the 
salts'  and  under  V  is  given  the  volume  of  water  in  liters,  in 
which  one  gram  equivalent  of  the  salt  is  dissolved : 


QoiDidiDC. 

Morphine. 

y 

SKSS.. 

Mitnte. 

cS!^. 

Mitntc. 

Salpbate. 

10 

-359° 

-361' 

-357' 

ao 

+  7o3« 

+  703° 

+  7M° 

364 

364 

364 

30 

71a 

710 

710 

.365 

365 

365 

40 

717 

717 

717 

371 

368 

368 

60 

719 

7*3 

719 

370 

370 

365 

80 

7*6 

7a6 

7»6 

374 

369 

374 

lao 

7»3 

7^3 

7*3 

160 

726 

736 

7^6 

y 

B™d«. 

.^. 

Nitiate. 

chi^de. 

Nitrate. 

sulphite. 

10 

- 

156" 

-156' 

ao 

141 

141 

-113° 

—  m' 

-"3* 

-113° 

V> 

138 

138 

114 

114 

114 

114 

4o 

136 

136 

113 

"3 

"3 

"3 

I  Instead  of  giving  the  moleealai  rotation*,  the  obwrrtd  aiiglea  for  a  siven  tube 
lenfth  conld  have  been  gtren,  uthe  aolotioiu  contain  in  eqoal  volumca,  the  nme 
amonnl  of  the  correapoadiag  alkaloid. 
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The  quinidine  and  morphine  salts  show  at  first  an  increase 
iniotatioo  with  increasing  dilution  and  constant  values  are 
reached  whea  the  dilution  of  the  first,  V,  is  brought  to  80  liters 
and  of  the  second  to  40  liters.  The  alkaloid  iron  possesses, 
therefore,  in  both  cases  a  greater  rotating  power  than  the  un- 
dissodated  salt  molecule.  With  bmdne  the  opposite  is  the 
case;  and  the  strychnine  salts  appear  to  be  already  dissociated 
in  N/30  solutioD. 

The  agreement  in  molecular  rotation  in  dilute  aqueous  solu- 
tioDS  has  been  observed  in  many  other  salts  containing  active 
bases  or  adds,  although  sometimes  with  considerable  varia- 
tions, the  cause  of  which  is  found  partly  in  insuffident  dilu- 
tioa,  and  partly  in  the  unequal  degrees  of  dissodation  for  the 
different  ^ts.  Further,  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  dilute 
solutions,  as  the  observed  angles  are  very  small,  experimental 
errors  exert  a  great  influence  on  the  final  result.  Observations 
have  been  made  on  the  following  substances:  Alkali  salts  of 
malic  add  (Schndder),'  tartrates  of  different  metals  (von 
Sonnenthal,'  Pribram),'tartratesof  substituted amines(Kanno- 
nikoff),*  alkali  salts  of  methyl  and  ethyl  tartaric  add 
(Fayollat),*  salts  of  active  glyceric  add  (Frankland  and 
A[^leyard),*'  salts  of  quinic  add  (Cerkez),*  alkali  salts  of 
active  valeric  add  and  compounds  of  valeric  add  with  inactive 
oiganic  bases  in  alcoholic  solutions  (Guye  and  Rossi),'  salts  of 
amyl  sulphuric  add  and  salts  of  active  di-isoamyl  amine 
(Carrari  and  Gennari),"  conine  hydrochloride  and  hydro- 
hFomide   (Zecchini),"   nicotine  salts   (Schwebel,"   Carrari)," 

■  Schndder:  Aan.  Chem.  (Ucblg),  M17.  liJ- 
cmnUwl:  ZUchr.  pbT*.  Chcm.,  9,  6<fi. 
tun:  Wtcn.  Konatili.,  M,  741. 
wolkaff:  J.  hub.  phrL-chem.  Ocl,  as,  j6. 

>  PajDllat:  Compt.  rcnd.^  1J7,  A33. 

•  FnaUand  *nd  ApplC7«rd:  J.  Ctino.  Sac„  6j,  196. 

<  Frankland  and  Appl^ard,  J.  Chem.  Boc.  63,  311,  otaeTTed.  eipedalljr  wHb  the 
■r— *"■".  ilBc  and  odmlun  MlU  of  actin  (I  jcnic  add,  vailatiotu  In  the  molecnlar 
UUoD  fnim  that  toond  with  Ube  alkali  aalu,  and  In  conaeqnencc  of  Uiia  were 
dined  to  qncMion  the  uBlreiaatlty  of  the  Ondemana  rnle. ,  Bui  they  uacd  10  per  enit. 
intiona.  in  which  Che  dlancUtion  waa  Inoomplete,  and  which  likewlae  for  the  dlSer- 
I  lalta.  eipedally  tho«  of  the  dyad  metala,  might  be  nty  nnn|nal  in  extent. 

■  Cerkei:  Compt.  tad.,  117, 174. 

•  Cure  and  Kami:  Bull,  Sac.  Chlm.,  [3],  13,  465. 

<•  Caxmn  and  Gcnnail:  Ztacfai.  phjt,  Chem.,  17,  jtti. 

"  Zecchini:  ZtachT.  pbja,  Chem..  16, 146. 

n  Schweticl;  Bcr.  d.  chem.  Oea;  if,  9850. 

■*  ^omn:  Ztachr.  phya.  Chem.,  14,  ^(a,  r6, 144. 
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dnchonidiDe  salts  (Schuster)/  salts  of  d-  and    /-menthyl- 
amine  (Binz).' 

Of  observations  of  this  character,  those  which  Walden* 
made  on  or-bromcamphorsulphonic  acid  and  its  salts,  may  be 
given  here  because  there  was  found  at  the  same  time  the  extent 
of  dissociation  by  means  of  detennination  of  the  electrical  con- 
ductivity. The  solutions  contained  equivalent  amounts,  and 
c  indicates  the  number  of  grams  in  lOo  cc.  a  is  the  angle  of 
rotation  foimd  for  a  column  4  dm.  in  length  at  a  temperature 
of  20.5°.' 


«fl 

[«]. 

im. 

la  per.  cent. 

■lUphonta  add. 
C„HuBrO.SO,H 

14-953 
1.0366 
0.5183 
o.359» 

+  55.30' 
3-64 
1.795 
0.901 

87.; 
86.6 
86., 

+  387" 
373 
"69 
370 

68.5 
93-7 
94-4 
955 

PotMsium  salt. 
C„H,.BrO.S0,K 

I  1633 
0.58.7 
o.«9o8 

3.644 
1-793 
□.898 

78.3 
77-1 
77.> 

373 
369 
369 

83.5 
87.3 
903 

ThaUiunj  salt. 
C„H„BrO.SO,Tl 

1-7134 
0.8567 
0.4283 

3633 
1.817 
0.903 

5*9 
53-7 

373 
17a 

»7i 

83.9 
87.3 
9<'-S 

Zinc  salt. 

i[{C,oH„BTO.SO.),.Zn] 

JI/  =  341.5. 

1.1417 
0.5709 
0.3854 

3.630 
1.795 
0.900 

79-3 
78.6 
78.8 

371 
369 
370 

7'. 5 

77-1 
81.8 

Barium  salt. 

K{C„H„BrO.SO.)..Ba) 

^=378.5 

1.3617 
0.6309 
0,3154 

3-630 
..807 
0.895 

71-9 
71-6 
70.9 

373 
371 
369 

69.8 
74.8 
79-4 

As  can  be  seen,  the  molecular  rotations  of  all  these  bodies 
in  dilute  solution  approach  rapidly  the  constant  value  of  269 
to  270,  even  the  salts  of  dyad  metals,  although  these  are  less 
dissociated  than  the  alkali  metal  salts  or  the  free  add.     In 

Sehiuter;  Wlen.  Mouub.,  14, 173. 

Bine:  ZUchr.  phy«.  Chfm.,  ij,  7J4, 

walden  :   ZUchr.  pbys.    Chem.,  15,    ig6.    Klpplnc  *>>d  t'opei  ■!■<>.  CJ-  Chem. 

ti,  stB)  have  InveMliited  lorae  wlu  of  tbe  acid. 

The  oiiglu*!  paper  contalni  obwmtlon*  for  the  (odlnra  and  siBcinnm  aatti. 
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general,  it  relatively  small  change  in  the  molecular  rotations  is 
observed,  corresponding  to  the  increasing  degree  of  dis- 
sodation. 

Free  acids  which  behave  as  good  electrolytes,  mnst  show,  in 
sufficiently  dilute  solution,  the  same  molecular  rotation  as  the 
neutral  salts,  since  the  concentration  of  the  active  ions  is 
finally  the  same.  This  is  illustrated  with  cr-bromcamphor- 
snlphonic  add  described  above.  If,  oo  the  other  hand,  the 
add  is  a  poor  electrolyte  and  at  the  same  time  is  dibasic,  as 
tartaric  add  or  malic  add,  then  in  consequence  of  the  lower 
degree  of  dissodation  and  also  of  the  formation  of  different 
active  ions  (for  example,  C.H.O.  and  C^H^O,  from  C,H,0.) 
the  observed  molecular  rotation  will  depart  widely  from  that  of 
the  neutral  salts.*  The  add  salts  also  may  not  t^ree  with 
these,  because  here  different  conditions  of  dissodation  obtain. 
These  differences  are  shown  in  the  following  table  which  em- 
braces observations  of  Schndder*  on  malic  add  and  malates  in 
5  per  cent,   solutions,   and  of  Landolt*  on  tartaric  add  and 


M^«M. 

imo 

„»H..*. 

im. 

Freefwad.. 

C.H,0. 

-   1.1" 

CAO. 

+  ai.i" 

Add  Hits. 

U.C.H.O. 
N«        " 
K 

NHj     '■ 

-II.9 

ro.5 

I0.3 

U.CH,0. 

+.4>.8 
41.J 
4a.5 
4".» 

Neutral 
Mlta. 

U.,C.HA 
Na,       " 
K.        " 
(NH.)," 

-177 
i6.o 

14.8 
14. 1 

Li.,C.H.O. 

K,        ■■ 

(NH,)," 

+  S8.I 
S9-9 
54.4 
63.0 

„  3,  370  "  "le  elec- 
ic  extent  of  dlwoclatbni  tat 


>  Prom  the  mttnremcnti  of  OMnld  (Zuchr.  phyi.  Chem, 
trlcalcondoctlTltyorMnailcBdd.lt  rollom  Ihmt  thla  1    " 
gnm  per  liter  U  only  abont  one-faitf  diMoebled,  while  1 
tbc  neutml  taitnta  an  be  taken  u  itert  93  per  cent. 

>  Bchnrider:  jUu.  Chcm.  (UeMg],  M17.  357.    The  Dnmbeni  glre 
from  tbc  interpoUtlon  (ormnla  i^-na  foi ;  —  gj. 

1  l,aiido1t:  Ber.  d.  chem.  ae«.,  16,1076.  The  conccntnitlani  employed  were  eqoliK. 
■eat  to  7,69  gniu  ot  tartaric  *cid  In  iga  cc.  for  the  neotial  tatttatca.  Weaker  iotatiaBa 
were  nacd  for  the  add  nil*. 
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The  acid  salts  in  respect  to  their  rotation  stand  between  the 
free  adds  and  the  neutral  salts.  From  them,  for  example 
from  the  add  malates,  at  first,  in  the  main,  the  ion  C^H^O, 
separates,  which  with  greater  dilution  passes  into  C,H,Ot. 
Finally  the  same  molecular  rotation  should  be  expected  as 
with  the  neutral  salts  but  suffident  observations  are  lacking  to 
show  this.' 

With  the  salts  of  very  weak  bases  and  adds  besides  the 
electrolytic,  hydrolytic  dissodation  may  also  take  place,  by 
which  the  number  of  atomic  aggregations  in  the  liquid  is  still 
further  increased.  Such  complicated  changes  appear  to-  take 
place  with  the  di-hydrochlorides  of  the  cinchona  alkaloids, 
inasmuch  as  these  do  not,  like  the  monohydrochlorides,  give  a 
constant  end  value  for  the  molecular  rotation  by  increasing 
dilution.  The  following  numbers  for  [j*/]c  were  found  by 
Hadrich,'  in  which  i  gram-molecule  of  substance  was  con- 
tained in  V  liters: 


V 

■c 

an 

*" 

Bb 

ite 

3> 

dihydrochloride-... 

-  555° 

-  sar" 

-  516" 

-    504' 

-  465- 

-  Vfi 

-  ,181 

-  400 

—  403 

dihydrochloride.... 

+  IOtl 

+  ioa8 

—  1043 

+  1049 

+  I  "3 

+   703 

+   717 

+    1*6 

+   736 

The  great  differences  between  themono- and  dihydrochlorides 
are  without  doubt  caused  not  only  by  differences  in  the  nature 
of  the  electrolytic  dissodation  but  also,  especially  with  quini- 
dine,  by  the  existence  of  other  kinds  of  dissociation. 

If  the  degree  of  dissodation  of  an  active  body  be  diminished 
by  adding  to  the  solution  other  substances  which  also  behave 
as  dectrolytcs,  a  change  in  the  rotating  power  follows.  Adds 
must  produce  such  an  action  and  in  fact  it  has  been  found  that 
the  spedfic  rotation  of  tartaric  add  experiences  a  decrease 
when  the  aqueous  solution  is  treated  with  hydrochloric,  nitric, 
sulphuric,  or  acetic  acid.     Equivalent  amounts  of  these  acids 

1  Tbc  iaterpotatlon  forraulmmof  Schneider  ^ve  for  q  1^  too  veT7  grrat  dlffereticva 
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exert  influences  in  different  degrees  (Landolt).'  Ottdemans* 
observed  the  same  phenomenon  on  treatJog  di-add  alkaloids 
with  I,  2,  3,  ...,  molecules  of  different  adds.  At  first  an 
increase  in  the  spedfic  rotation  follows  and  continues  to  a 
maximum,  which  appears  when  somewhat  more  add  is  present 
than  is  required  for  formation  of  the  neutral  salt,  and  then  a 
continuous  decrease  takes  place.  Of  numerous  observations 
the  following  may  be  given: 

Cinchonine. — In  loo  cc.  of  solution  5  mg.  molecules  of 
alkaloid  +  «  mg.  molecules  of  add.  The  maximum  values 
are  shown  by  * : 


MoLadd 
toiaot.bue. 

Brdredilaricadd. 

Nitric  •dd. 

Pormlcadd. 

, 

MS- +  «,■.<,• 

+  igi-T* 

> 

>H-i 

353-4 

343-3" 

A 

359.0- 

357-3 

343-9 

3 

258.7 

3S7.8" 

«45-« 

4 

357. 7 

«54.« 

350.7 

6 

253-3 

353.1 

356.6 

to 

J5>-i 

351.8 

337.8 

30 

346.0 

358.9' 

45 

357-9 

91 

354-0 

The  increase  in  the  rotation  at  the  beginning  may  possibly 
be  explained  by  the  assumption  of  hydrolytic  dissociation  on 
addition  of  small  amounts  of  add.  The  behavior  of  the  adds 
depending  on  their  different  degrees  of  affinity  is  also  evident, 
inasmuch  as  to  reach  the  maximum  rotation  unequal  amounts, 
of  hydrochloric  add,  2^  mols.,of  formic  add,  on  the  other 
hand,  20  mols. ,  are  required. 

Alkalies  act  in  the  same  manner  as  adds.  From  observa- 
tions of  Th.  Thomsen*  it  appears  that  the  spedfic  rotation  of 
neutral  sodium  tartrate  undergoes  a  progressive  decrease  on 
addition  of  increasing  amounts  of  sodium  hydroxide,  while 
by  addition  of  water,  on  the  other  hand,  it  increases. 

In   the  same  way  the  changes  in  spedfic  rotation  which 

>  Landolt:  Ber.  d.  cbEta.  Gem.,  13,  ijji. 

<  Ondenuuu:  Btc  tn*.  Chjm.  P>T»Ba*.  1,  A. 

>  Th.  Ttioioaca:  J.  pnkt.  Chan,  [i],  js,  1451  alao  Algaan;  Cmopt.  rend.,  ■■>,  loog. 
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follow  by  addition  of  salts  ($  70)  depend  largely  on  alterations 
in  electrolytic  dissociation. 

If,  finally,  active  electrolytes  are  dissolved  in  liquids  which 
possess  a  smaller  dissociating  power  than  water,  the  specific 
rotation  in  comparison  with  that  in  the  latter  will  assume  a 
new  value,  which  may  be  larger  or  smaller  according  as  the 
active  ioo  possesses  a  greater  or  less  rotating  power  than  the 
ondissociated  molecule.  The  same  phenomenon  must  be 
observed  when  such  a  liquid,  for  example  alcohol  or  acetone, 
is  added  to  an  aqueous'  solution  of  the  body.  Among  the 
many  observations  on  this  point,  the  following  by  Walden' 
may  be  quoted  in  which  the  extent  of  dissociation  has  been 
calculated  from  the  electric  conductivity: 


SDbtuncc. 

Solvent. 

' 

imt' 

Percent. 

•-Brom. 

Water 

7p*rtswmter     \^ 
+  93  puts  acetone  >  ' ' 

Water 

3.5  pwtt  water     1 
+  96.5  parte  acetone  * 

1.0366 
1.0366 
0.5183 
0.5183 

+  273- 
343 
J69 
3»6 

93.7 
5.9 

94-4 
4.1 

W 

I.>6i7 
r.3617 
0.6309 
0.6309 

37a 
3*8 
371 
301 

69.8 
8.1 
74.8 

a-Brom- 

camphor 

barium 

sulphonate 

7  parts  water     1 
+  93  parti  acetone  '  "  * 
Water 

3.5  parts  water     1 
+  96.5  parta  acetone  * 

Oudemans'  found  that  some  of  the  salts  of  the  dnchona 
allcaloids  rotate  in  alcoholic  solution  more  strongly  than  in 
aqueous,  others  less  strongly. 

In  general  many  of  the  variations  shown  in  the  specific  rota- 
tion of  bodies  dissolved  in  different  solvents  depend  on  differ- 
ences in  the  extent  of  electrolytic  dissociation,  [wovided  dilute 
solutions  are  considered. 
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Dissociation  of  SeUts  with  Active  Anion  and  Kaiion. — For 
snch  bodies  the  experiments  of  Walden'  have  shown,  as  was  to 
be  expected,  that  the  rotations  in  dilute  solutions  are  equal  to 
the  sum  of  the  rotations  for  the  ions.  For  a-bromcamphorsul- 
phonate  of  morphine,  C„H„BrO.HSO,.Ci,H„NO„  dissolved  in 
water,  he  found: 

c  =  1.9867         \M^D  =  —  100" 
(r  =  0.9933  [^D=  —  101° 

For  the  morphine  ion  we  have,  according  to  the  experiments 
of  Hadrich,  cited  above,  the  values  —  365  to  374,  in  the  mean 
—  371  for  [^Jj.  For  the  ion  of  bromcamphor  sulphonic 
add  we  have  {_^f]o  =  +  269  to  +  273,  in  the  mean  +  271. 
Hence  as  molecular  rotation  of  the  dissociated  salt  we  must 
have 

lM]c  =  —  371  4-  271  =  —  100", 
which  agrees  with  the  above  observation. 

This  behavior  is  shown  also  with  quinidine  a-bromcamphor 
snlphonate,  where  both  ions  are  right  rotating. 

Behavior  of  Boryl,Arsenyl  and  Antimonyl  Tartrates. — These 
compounds  which  are  formed  by,  heating  add  tartrates  with 
boric  add,  arsenious  oxide  and  antimonious  oxide  show  marked 
deviations  in  their  rotating  power  from  the  ordinary  neutral 
tartrates.  With  the  latter  the  rotation  increases  with  increas- 
ing dilution  and  reaches  a  constant  value  which  corresponds  to 
the  completely  separated  ion,  C,H^O,.  Thus  from  the  formula 
of  Th.  Thomsen'  for  (/-sodium  tartrate, 

[j1/]"  =  60.56  —  0.04647/  —  0.002216/', 
the  following  numbers  may  be  calculated  for  solutions  which 
contain  P' liters  of  water  for   i  gram-mol.   of  salt   (or  in  100 
parts  of  solution  /  grams  of  salt).     These  values  for  [^d 
change  but  little. 

y  1  a  4  a  16  ji 

p  =       0.1615     0.08S4     0.046]     0.0Z38     o.oiao     0,0060 
[M]o=  +  59.32        59.98        60.30        60.45        60-50        6o-53 

The  same  end  value,  as  remarked  before,  is  found  with  the 
other  neutral  tartrates. 

On  the  other  hand  Hadrich  found  for  certain  alkali  boryl 
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tartrates  the  following  molecular  rotations,  when  the  same 
dilutions  were  employed  (i  gram-mol.  of  salt  in  f^liters),' 


Na(BOJCH(Ot.  HH«(B0)C4H,0(. 


+  151° 
138 


74 


We  have  here  to  begin  with  a  much  larger  molecular  rota- 
tion than  with  the  simple  tartrates,  and  this  is  explained  by 
the  circumstance  that  the  separated  ion  is  not  C^HjO,,  but 
C,H,0,,BO.  Secondly,  the  rotation  decreases  rapidly  with 
increasing  dilution  and  for  F^=  16  is  not  yet  approaching 
constancy.  As  appears  from  the  investigations  of  Magnanini' 
on  the  conductivity  of  solutions  of  boro-tartaric  add  this  may 
be  referred  to  gradual  hydrolysis  taking  place  at  the  same  time 
which  brings  about  a  decomposition  of  the  complex  ion, 
C.H.O.BO.  Finally  the  loq  C.H.O,,  with  [i^Tj^  =  60.5,  must 
be  present. 

The  arsenyl  tartrates  act  in  the  same  way.  Hadrich  found 
for  [M}^: 


y 

N«(AiO)CH,Ofr 

NH4(A«0)CH,0^ 

a 

+  234' 

+  .30. 

4 

185 

186 

8 

13' 

13a 

16 

79 

80 

3J 

63 

63 

With  these  compounds  in  the  most  dilute  solution  the  rota- 
tion of  the  tartaric  acid  ion  (5S  to  63  as  already  given)  has 
been  reached. 

Other  phenomena  are  shown  by  potassium  ^timonyl  tartrate 
(tartar  emetic).  Here  we  have  very  strong  rotation  which 
scarcely  decreases  by  dilution.  For  the  formula  KSbOC,H,0„ 
Hadrich'  found  these  numbers: 

'  HUddch:  ZUchr.  ph^s.  Cbem,,  la,  494. 
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ari,for/  =  a.35dni.    +13.70       6.85       3.4a        1.70       0.85" 

[iWlo  +    548         548        546        S44         544 

M0I.  conductivit]',  li         ■..         70.58      79.43      87.63       94.10 

Some  hydrolysis  takes  place  here  as  shown  by  Hadrich  from 
the  manner  of  chang;e  in  the  conductivity,  but  only  to  a  slight 
extent.  An  explanation  of  the  slight  change  in  the  molecular 
rotations  is  still  lacking. 

61.  b.  Fonnadoii  or  DecompMitlon  of  Molecular  Aggttgutioat  «f 
Simple  Structure.— As  is  well  known  molecular  weight  deter- 
minations by  the  freezing-  or  boiling-point  method  have  shown 
that  many  substances,  liquid  as  well  as  solid,  when  dissolved 
in  certain  liquids  appear  as  single  molecules,  while  in  others 
they  exist  as  double  molecules  (for  example,  acetic  add  in 
ether  =  C,H,0„  in  benzene  =  (C,H,0,)„  etc.)-  Experiments 
have  accordingly  been  made  to  determine  whether  the  influence 
which  several  solvents,  or  their  concentrations,  exert  on  the 
specific  rotations  of  many  substances  corresponds  to  a  change 
in  the  molecular  weight  of  the  latter.  On  this  subject  we 
have,  mainly,  the  following  investigations: 

Frenndler^  dissolved  a  number  of  tetra-substituted  tartaric 
acid  esters,  the  rotations  of  which  in  pure  condition  were 
known,  in  different  liquids  (f  =  5  to  6)  and  determined  the 
specific  rotation  and  the  molecular  weight.  He  believes  the 
following  laws  obtain  for  these  bodies: 

I.  In  solvents  which  change  the  rotation  of  the  esters  but 
little  or  not  at  all,  the  latter  show  the  normal  molecular  weight. 
For  example: 


Molecdlu-  iTcight 

spc^rot  [«],. 

the 

foraulm. 

ObMT- 

iBiola- 

UOD. 

lolwnl. 

Ethy. 

tene 

bromide 

Propyl  diproptonyl  tartrnte 
'■       dibutyryl 

"       dicaproyl            " 
Methyl  divaleryl 

346 
374 
401 
430 
346 

34* 
363 
389 
4»4 
348 

+    5.4° 
+    5.5 
+    3.6 
+    3.4 
-15.6 

+    W 

+    5.> 
+    3.6 
+   a.9 
-15.9 

Bauene 

144 

141 

+    "4 

+    '■} 

a.  phy».,  (7],  4.  »S6  (i8»). 
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3.  In  solv«ats  wtiich  brii^  about  a  marked  chaage  in  the 
original  specific  rotation  of  the  esters,  anomalous  numbers  are 
found  in  the  cryoscopic  molecular  weight  determinations. 
For  ezami^ : 


HolccaU 

r  weight. 

Sp«.r<..[a],. 

^ 

OtHr- 

^^i"-     WitlKWt 

c-sto6    ">™^ 

Betuene 

Propyl  diacetyl  tai'tnte 

318 

377 

+    1.3"+  lyi" 

" 

■'      dipropionyl  " 

346 

395 

-   3-4  -f    5.6 

" 

"      dibn^ryl 

374 

304 

-    1.4  1+    5.3 

" 

"      diTBleryl        " 

40a 

334 

-    a.a  +    3.3 

" 

dicaproyl        " 

430 

345 

-   4.3 

+    a.a 

Nitro- 

benzene 

Isobntyl  diacetjl         " 

346 

318 

+  1 3.0 

+  I7-0 

Nitro- 

beueoe 

Ethyl  dicaproyl 

403 

376 

-   5' 

-    31 

Acetic  add 

Isobntyl  dipropionyl  " 

374 

a87 

-l-ao.3 

+  to.  a 

Bthylcae 

bromide   'Ethyl  diphcnylacetyl  tartrate 

44a 

394 

+  19.3 

+  15.* 

Bthyleae  ■ 

1 

bromide 

Propyl      '■ 

470 

406     +J3-3 

+  io.9 

Benzene 

..            ..           •< 

470 

4'3     '+  15-7 

+  30.> 

Nitro- 

benicDe 

470 

378     +14.6 

+  ao.9 

Acetic  add     " 

470 

377      +  '7-' 

+  *>.» 

In  all  these  cases,  the  specific  rotation  of  the  dissolved  sub- 
stance is  markedly  different  from  that  of  the  original  solvent- 
free  body,  being  sometimes  higher,  sometimes  lower,  and 
sometimes  showing  a  change  in  direction.  The  molecular 
weights,  as  determined,  are  all  below  the  normal,  which 
probably  depends  on  dissociation  of  the  compounds. 

Freundler  also  found  substances  whose  molecular  weights  in 
solution  are  much  larger  than  the  formula  weights  and  which 
show  marked  changes  in  rotating  power.  The  explanation 
here  may  be  found  in  polymerization.  The  following  simple 
esters  of  (^-tartaric  add  behave  in  this  manner: 
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1 

HoIccqU 

-^. 

8p«.  MMXx  [a3o 

fonnota. 

tkm. 

.xJS... 

WHtaM 

Bensene           .    M«thyl  tartrate 
Bentene           1    Propyl        " 
Bthrlbiomidi^        " 

178 

4" 
30S 
336 

-  8.8 

+  »O.I 

—  a6 

+    a.  14 
+  "-44 
+  "-44 

The  rotation  and  moleculat  weight  of  nicotiiie  in  different 
solvents  has  been  investigated  by  Heiti,'and  with  concentra- 
tions at  which  the  boiling-point  method  yields  reliable  results. 
It  was  found  that  by  diminishing  the  percentage  amount  of 
nicotine,  P,  the  specific  rotation  was  also  diminished,  although 
with  several  liquids,  as  ether,  acetone,  and  benzene,  in  very 
small  degree,  and  somewhat  more  with  ethyl  and  propyl 
alcohol.  The  molecular  weights  appear  from  the  observations 
to  tmdergo  a  slight  decrease  with  decrease  in  fi,  but  the  values 
are  all  very  near  the  normal  number.  The  following  are  the 
results  obtained: 


pure  nicotine:  ^  - 


-  i<4.o' 


Hotecnlar  weight  =  161. 


[«]•? 

Bthyl  alcohol. 

From  ii.4toi.7 

From  —  141.1°  to  139.0° 

167  to  164 

Propyl  aludiol 

"     13.4  "  a.o 

"    —  i47.a    "144-6 

156  "  15a 

Ether 

"     19.9  "  4.6 

"    -16».3    "161 J 

192  "  177 

Acetone 

"     13.0  "  a.3 

"    -  163.3    "  >6a-6 

188  "  172 

Benzene  

"     14.4  "  3-S 

"    —  163.8    "  163.4 

175  "  17a 

Solutions  of  nicotine  in  water  show,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
different  behavior.  As  pointed  out  in  i  56  the  specific  rotation 
changes  within  the  limits  [or];  —  —  76.84  to  77.59  when  the 
percentage  strength  sinks  from  fi  =  i5-59  to  1.06,  with  a  mini- 
mum at  /  =  9.  The  molecular  weight,  found  cryoscoptcally, 
shows  however,  according  to  the  observations  in  j  56,  a  very 
strong  decrease;  it  has  for/ =  i3-74  the  value  375,  which 
gradually  sinks  to  the  normal,  162,  when/  is  less  than  2  per 

I  J.  Hdn:  Ueber  dai  ipcdf.  DrchiuignennCgen  and  das  UolccaUtxcwIdU  da 
Hleotliu  iaUranKen.  Idsuk-  DIm.,  Berlin  (1896). 
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cent.     In  this  case  the  great  change  in  molecular  weight  has 
t»  infloeoce  oa  the  rotating  power  of  the  substance. 

Rotation  and  molecular  weight  in  solutions  of  different  con- 
ceatratio&s  have  been  further  investigated  by  Prankland  and 
Pidtard'  with  the  following  substances: 


d-ISbtnzojigljtxmtK  of  methyl  [ar]g  =  +  *6-9;  J^=  3*8. 


Ethrlene- 

bromide 

Acetic  mdd 


Idc.  from  +  40.7  to  45.7 
Dec.     ■'    +M.O "  19.8 


+  31.7  "  I9-* 
+  3*4  "  34  3 


Between  399  and  333 


30s 


341 


^Diacc^l^ycente  of  ethyl  [0]'^  =—  16.31:  *"=  ai8. 

29.8  to  S.J    Inc.  from  —  14.8  to  !?.»    Dec  from  316  to  309 
Acetic  odd     35.0 "  3.4      "       "    —  19.4 "  38.7      "        "    194  "  136 


With  the  first  ester,  no  definite  change  in  the  molecular 
weight,  corresponding  to  increase  or  decrease  in  the  specific 
rotation  with  diminished  concentration,  is  noticed;  for  the 
molecular  weight,  irregularly  varying  numbers  were  found, 
which  are  not  very  far  from  the  normal  formula  weight. 

The  dlacetylglycerate  of  ethyl  dissolved  in  benzene  shows 
an  increase  in  rotation,  but  a  decrease  in  the  corresponding 
nearly  normal  molecular  weight.  In  acetic  acid,  the  rotation 
increases  likewise  and  the  molecular  weight  decreases,  but  the 
latter  shows  values  which  are  much  smaller  than  the  normal, 
so  that  dissociation  appears  to  have  taken  place  here. 

With  the  ethyl  ester  of  /-mandelic  acid,  the  following  values 
were  found  by  Walden'  for  the  specific  rotation  and  molecular 
weight,  the  latter  being  determined  by  elevation  of  the  boiling- 
point  : 
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Pure  e«ter  (niperfused)  [a]^  =  —  laj,!";  M^  180. 


The  original  specific  rotation  of  the  ester  experiences,  there- 
fore, in  acetone  a  marked  decrease,  but  in  disnlphide  of  carbon, 
on  the  other  hand,  an  increase,  while  the  molecular  weight  is 
normal  in  both  solutions. 

Finally,  a-mononitrocamphor  dissolved  in  carbon  disulphide 
shows  a  strongly  decreasing  rotation  with  increase  in  concen- 
tration, but  in  alcohol  only  a  slight  change.  In  both  solvents 
the  substance  possesses  the  normal  molecular  weight 
(Pescetta).' 

According  to  the  above  observations  the  following  phe- 
nomena, in  general,  have  been  noticed: 

1.  A  change  in  the  rotation,  with  the  molecular  weight 
remaining  normal  (ethyl  mandclate,  tr-mononitrocamphor, 
nicotine  in  ethyl  and  propyl  alcohol). 

2.  A  change  in  the  molecular  weight  while  the  rotation 
remains  constant  (nicotine  in  water) .  In  these  two  cases  there 
can,  naturally,  be  no  relation  between  the  constants. 

3.  Simultaneous  changes  in  rotation  and  molecular  weight. 
If  here  the  molecular  weight  in  solution  is  much  greater  than 
the  normal,  the  cause  of  the  modified  rotation  is  probably  found 
in  a  polymerization  of  the  molecule  (simple  tartrate  esters).  If 
the  molecular  weight  is  found  to  be  smaller  than  the  normal, 
the  change  in  rotation  is  probably  due  to  beginning  dissocia- 
tion (diacetyl  glycerate  of  ethyl  in  acetic  acid). 

Whether  or  not  the  variations  from  the  original  specific 
rotation  which  were  found  in  the  tetra-substituted  esters  of 
tartaric  acid,  investigated  by  Freundler,  when  they  were  dis- 
solved in  different  solvents,  have  any  connection  with  the 
decrease  in  molecular  weight  observed  at  the  same  time,  can 
not  be  shown  with  certainty. 

'  PcKCtta:  C>»,  cbim.  lul..  a|,  II,  41S. 
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63.  c.  Presence  of  Complex  Polymetlzed  HolecnlM  (CryoUl  M(d«- 
coles)  In  the  Solution. — While  it  is  not  dear  how  by  association 
of  two  or  only  a  few  molecules  the  original  rotation  should  be 
altered,  some  action  should  follow,  on  the  other  hand,  when  a 
lai^e  number  of  active  molecules  unite  to  produce  a  crystal 
structure,  which  iu  turn  possesses  asymmetric  form.  It  has 
already  been  shown,  in  §  7^  that  those  bodies  which  are  active 
in  dissolved  and  in  crystalUne  condition  possess,  in  the  latter 
form,  a  rotating  power  which  is  due  to  the  combined  activity  of 
the  single  molecules  and  the  crystal  molecules.  If  the  assump- 
tion may  be  made  that  in  concentrated  solutions,  at  least,  of 
solid  active  substances,  such  complex  aggregations  are  present, 
which  by  continued  dilution  gradually  break  down  into  normal 
molecules,  then  the  corresponding  changes  in  the  rotation  may 
be  explained. 

The  possibility  of  the  occurrence  of  such  crystal  molecules 
in  solutions  has  been  frequently  affirmed  by  Groth,'  Fock,' 
Bell,'  Wyrouboff*  and  others,  but  experimental  proof  is  thus  far 
wholly  lacking.  It  is,  however,  possible  that  the  following 
phenomena  observed  in  aqueous  solutions  of  malic  and  tartaric 
acids  may  be  ascribed  to  this  cause. 

Ordinary  malic  acid  exhibits  left  rotation  in  dilute  aqueous 
solutions,  and  this  grows  less  with  increasing  concentration, 
passes  through  a  point  of  inactivity,  and  finally  turns  to  increas- 
ing right  rotation  (§  57).  The  same  phenomenon  is  noticed  on 
lowering  the  temperature  (§  60).  With  rf-tartaric  acid,  ou 
the  other  hand,  the  rotation  changes  from  right  to  left  gradu- 
ally as  the  concentration  becomes  very  great  (§  46) .  For  each 
spectrum  color  the  point  of  inactivity  appears  at  a  certain  and 
distinct  concentration  (g  46). 

These  marked  variations  in  the  rotation  mnnfi/be explained, 
as  Nasini  and  Gennari'  especially  have  pointed  out,  by  ( i ) 
electrolytic  dissociation,  because  this  with  malic  acid  and  tar- 
taric acid  is  noticeable  only  in  very  dilute  solutions,  where  an 
accurate  observation  of  the  rotation  could  no  longer  be  made  ; 

'  Groth:  "  Phy^kaL  Kryatallog.."  Ill  ed.  (1S95),  p  36S. 

■  Pock:  -'BlnleltunslndiccbemJscheKtyttBlkvnpble-'dBSS).  p.19. 

"  I^ui»Bell:  Silliman'*  Jour.  [3).  7,  i», 

<  Wyrouboff:  Compt.  rend,,  iig,  B31;  BuU.  Soc.  Chim.,  [3),  9, 114. 

'  NoBiniand  Oennari:  ZUcbr.  phys.  Cbem.,  19, 113 
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(3)  by  simple  polymerization,  as  cryoscoinc  observations 
with  malic  add  in  concentrations  9  and  34.5  have  shown  the 
normal  molecular  weight ;  (3)  by  formation  of  hydrates  of 
variable  composition;  for  the  reasons  given  in  S  64  these  are 
in  genera]  not  possible. 

The  phenomenon  may  be  understood,  however,  if  we  assume 
that  the  left-rotating  single  molecules  of  malic  acid  with 
increasing  concentration  gradually  combine  to  form  right- 
rotating  aggregations,  and  the  right-rotating  tartaric  acid 
molecules  to  form  left-rotating  groups.  Accordingly,  finally, 
in  anhydrous  condition,  /-malic  acid  should  exhibit  right 
rotation  and  rf-tartaric  acid  left  rotation.  With  the  first  add 
this  has  not  been  shown  experimentally,' but  in  the  case  of 
tartaric  add  it  has  been,  as  already  mentioned  in  S  46.  That 
this  condition  can  actually  obtain  when  solid  crystalline  par- 
ticles separate  is  shown  in  the  case  of  rubidium  tartrate,  which, 
as  explained  in  f  7,  possesses  right  rotation  in  solution,  but  left 
rotation  as  salt. 

The  assumption  that  in  solutions  of  malic  and  tartaric  adds, 
single  molecules  and  molecular  aggregations  occtir  at  the  same 
time,  and  possess  opposite  rotations,  would  explain  :  (i)  The 
anomalous  rotation  dispersion  of  the  two  substances  (S  46); 
(3)  the  parallel  change  in  rotation  with  increasing  dilution  or 
elevation  of  temperatures  {i  60),  as  both  causes  would  lead 
to  a  breaking  down  of  molecular  aggregates ;  (3)  the 
phenomenon  referred  to  in  $59  in  which  solutions  of  i^-tartaric 
acid  in  mixtures  of  alcohol  and  benzene  or  other  hydrocarbons 
exhibit  left  rotation,  inasmuch  as  these  liquids,  as  is  well 
known,  have  the  power  of  favoring  the  formation  of  molecular 
combinations. 

A  proof  of  aggregations  by  cryoscopic  methods  is  not  pos- 
sible, as  these  do  not  exist  in  dilute  solutions.  In  such 
solutions,  as  shown  in  i  20,  tartaric  acid  has  the  normal 
molecular  weight.  The  further  changes  observed  in  the 
rotation  of  tartaric  acid,  with  great  dilution  ( §  55 ) ,  find  their 
explanation  in  the  now  possible  electrolj^c  dissociation. 

As  may  be  finally  remarked,  phenomena  different  from 
those  referred  to  above  had  already  led  to  the  view  that 
molecular  combinations  exist  in  concentrated  solutions  which 

ITbtf  haadnce  becnihoivn  by  WaldcD.    S«  Part  VI,  Conitantiof  RoUtioo.   Tr. 
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break  down  with  increasing  dilution.  Hittorf  explains  in  this 
way  the  abnormal  behavior  of  cadmium  salts  on  electrolysis.' 

64.  d.  Combinatlona  of  the  Active  Body  with  the  Solvent.  Hydi«t«a. 
— Biot'  attempted  to  explain  the  changes  in  the  specific  rotation 
of  tartaric  acid  on  increasing  dilution  on  the  assumption  of  the 
formation  of  hydrates  containing  more  and  more  water.  But 
thus  far,  it  has  not  been  found  possible  with  this  substance  or 
with  others  to  positively  prove  the  existence  of  such  compounds, 
as  the  methods  based  on  observations  of  osmotic  pressure 
furnish  here  no  information.  As  Nemst"  has  shown,  a  pro- 
gressive formation  or  decomposition  of  hydrates  with 
increasing  dilution  is  in  general  not  possible,  and  for  the 
following  reasons:  If  a  molecule,  A,  with  n  molecules  of 
another  substances  B  (water)  enters  into  the  reversible 
reaction, 

A  -\-  n  B  =  AB„, 
and  the  corresponding  concentrations  are, 

<;,     c,    c, 
then  must,  by  the  Guldberg-Waage  law, 
Kc=c,c'. 

If  the  molecule  species,  B,  represents  the  solvent,  present  in 
excess,  then  its  concentration,  c„  in  comparison  with  c,  and 
c,  is  very  large,  and  it  will  be  but  little  changed  in  the  reaction, 
whatever  direction  this  takes.  Consequently  c,  may  be  com- 
bined with  the  constant  K  and  we  have  : 

—  —  const. ; 

that  is,  for  all  concentrations,  the  relation  of  the  hydrated  to  the 
non-hydrated  molecules  must  remain  the  same.  This  law  frould 
naturally  no  longer  obtain  if  the  substance  on  solution  should 
form  several  kinds  of  groups,  A,  by  polymerization  or  chem- 
ical decomposition. 

Hydrates  of  definite  composition  are  without  doubt  formed  by 
the  solution  of  certain  active  bodies  in  water.  This  is  indi- 
cated, for  example,  by  the  strong  liberation  of  heat  in  the  case 

'  SmR.  J«ha;  "GnindfinderElcctrochcmle,"  Vienna,  18515,  PP-  49"nd37. 
)  B<ot:  M<m.  del'InUitut.,  T.  ij  (iSjS). 
■  N«mM  :  ZUcbr.  phya.  Chem..  11,  34 
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of  nicotine  (15°  for  34  grams  of  nicotine  and  6  grams  of  water); 
also  by  the  phenomenon  that  strong  solutions  separate,  on 
heating,  into  the  oily  base  and  water.  Further,  as  follows 
from  the  observations  cited  in  S  52,  the  density  of  the  solutions 
increases  with  increasing  addition  of  water,  reaches  a  naxi- 
mnm  with  the  proportions  65.9  nicotine  to  34.1  water  (corre- 
sponding to  C„H„N,.5H,0)  and  then  rapidly  decreases.  This 
peculiarity  in  the  variations  in  the  specific  gravity  is  not  shown 
however,  in  the  continuous  decrease  exhibited  by  the  specific 
rotation,  and  it  may  therefore  be  questioned  if  the  latter  is 
influenced  by  the  nicotine  hydrate. 

The  changes  in  the  rotation  of  aqueous  solutions  of  malic 
acid,  referred  to  in  S  57.  have  been  accoimted  for  by  Bremer" 
on  the  assumption  that  the  add  itself  possesses  right-hand 
rotation  while  the  hydrates, 

COOH— CH.  OH— CH,-  C  ( OH  )„ 
C(OH),— CH.OH-CH,— C(OH)„ 
show  left-hand  rotation. 

Further,  the  phenomenon  that  rhamnose  hydrate, 
C«H„Oj.H,0,  dissolved  in  water  on  the  one  hand,  and  in  cer- 
tain alcohols  on  the  other,  exhibits  opposite  rotation  directions, 
has  been  explained  by  Rayman'  on  the  hypothesis  that  the 
solution  contains  a  hydrate,  C,H„0,.CH{OH)„  in  the  one  case 
and  in  the  other,  alcoholates,  C,H„0..  *CH(OH)(OR),  in 
which  a  new  asymmetric  carbon  atom  appears.  The  observed 
specific  rotations  referred  to  C,H„0,  are  the  following; 

Water p=   5to4o[a]^=+   9.it09.4* 

Hethyl  alcohol  ■  ■  ^  =  19  [a]  p  =  —  10.59* 

Ethyl  alcohol —  p=   6.4;  9.3  [aj^  =  — '0.65;' lo.o* 
Isobntyl alcohol ■■  p^    7.3         [a'\i,  =  —    7-3' 
Amyl  alcohol  ■  ■  ■  -  left-rotating* 

Isopropyl alcohol-  ["Do  ^  ~^  ^■6'i' 

>  Bremer:  Rec.  tnT.  Cblm.  Peys-Bia,.  3,  161,  336. 

•  RaynuiB:  Her.  d.  chcm.  Ge*.,  Ji,  mso. 

•  Raynen  ud  Erulc  BdIL  Soc.  Chim.  (1),  4S,  £31;  Scfanelle  mad  Tolleoc  Add. 
CfacDi.  (LleUc),  J71,  Gi:  Jusbi:  /Hd..  aya,  17s.  The  •olaUon  of  Ibe  hydntc  In  water 
ulilUtf  u  tnt  left  roUlion,  but  after  *  time  the  eonatant  right  rotation  appear*. 

<  Rayman:  tot.  dr. 
'  JacDbJ:  Ix.  cil. 

•  Patiiek  and  Sulc  :  Ber.  d.  cbem.  Ges..  a6,  t4i>. 
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Of  the  left-rotating  alcohotic  rbamnosides  Rayman  was  able 
to  prepare  tlie  amyl  compound  in  solid  condition.  The  right 
rotation  of  the  solution  in  isopropyl  alcohol  is  explained  by 
Parizek  and  Sulc,'  who  state  that  in  this  case  an  alcoholate  is 
not  formed.  According  to  Fisher  the  alcohol  glucosides  are 
easily  formed  in  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid.' 

If  an  active  body  forms  a  true  chemical  combination  with 
the  soh-ent,  the  resulting  specific  rotation  would  naturally  be 
different  from  that  found  with  an  inert  solvent.  This  would 
be  the  case,  for  example,  with  solutions  of  bomeol  in  chloral 
or  bromal.  The  existence  of  such  compounds  in  solution  is 
frequently  assumed,  for  example,  of  turpentine  oil  with  carbon 
disulphide,'  propyl  tartrate  with  benzene,*  alkaloids  with 
alcohol  and  benzene,'  but  that  they  are  formed  has  not  been 
definitely  proved. 

65.  e.  Hydrolysli. — This  phenomenon  occurring  in  salts  of 
weak  acids  or  bases  appears  to  influence  the  rotation  in  some 
instances,  as  already  pointed  out  in  S61,  but  numerical  data 
are  still  lacking.  The  effect  is  probably  slight,  because,  as  is 
well  known,  with  most  salts  but  a  small  portion  suffers  hydro- 
lytic  dissociation  (Shields),*  (Bredig).' 

66.  f.  Small  Vuiatloiis  hi  the  Atomic  EquUlbrium  of  the  Active 
Holecole. — The  alteration  in  specific  rotation  shown  by  nearly 
all  bodies  in  presence  of  a  solvent  cannot  be  explained  in  many 
cases,  by  any  of  the  causes  so  far  discussed.  Here,  for 
example,  belongs  the  increase  in  the  specific  rotation  of  cane- 
sugar  by  increasing  dilution  with  water,  where  between  the 
limits;  ^=  35  to  95  [a];,  increases  from  65.6°  to  66,6°  (§54)  ; 
further,  the  increase  in  specific  rotation  of  /-turpentine  oil, 
["]  J  ^  —  37,  by  addition  of  alcohol,  benzene  or  acetic  acid, 
which  liquids  finally  yield  a  maximum  value  of  [a]  o  =  —  38.8°, 
—  39.8°,  and  —  40.7"  (S52).  Although  in  thesecases,  as  in 
many  others,  the  increase  or  decrease  in  the  rotating  power  is 
but  small,  it  may  still  be  followed  with  certainty. 

1  ParJickitidSulc:  loc.cil.;  Sulc:  Ber.  d.  ch«ni.  Gel..  37,  »<. 
>  Fiiher;  Ber.  d.  chem.  Go.,  j6,  1400. 

•  Ai(riuD:  Pou».  Rot.,  ThMi*.  1893,  p.  14. 

•  Pteundlet:  Bull.  SocChim,.  [3],  9.68s- 

»  Wyrouboff:  Jour,  de  Pliys.  [3].  a,  i8o;  Ann.  chhn.  phj™.  [7],  i,  i. 
'  Sbields  :  Ztschr.  phys.  Chem.,  la,  167. 
<  BrcdiE  :  /Hd.,  13.  311, 
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Phenomena  of  this  order,  as  already  remarked  in  the  first 
edition  of  this  work,  may  possibly  be  accounted  for  by  tlie 
hypothesis,  that  when  between  the  molecules  of  a  certain 
substance  (turpentine)  other  molecules  (alcohol)  enter,  certain 
modifications  in  the  structure  of  the  first  result  and  of  such  a 
nature  that  in  each  molecule,  the  relative  positions  of  the 
atoms,  their  arrangement  in  space  and  the  conditions  of  their 
motions  are  somewhat  altered.  This  will  follow  in  greater 
degree,  the  larger  the  number  of  added  inactive  particles.. 
Observations  of  other  kinds  of  phenomena  have  also  led  to  the 
same  notions  of  possible  slight  perturbations  in  atomic  equili- 
brium, not  suflScient,  however,  to  endanger  the  existence  of  the 
molecule." 

E.  SpecUc  Rotation  of  Complex  Systems 

67.  Solntloniof  an  Actire  Body  in  Two  Inactive  Liquids — If  the 
change  in  the  specific  rotation  of  the  body  by  each  one  of  the 
solvents  alone  is  expressed  by  the  constants  of  the  equations: 

in  which  a  is  neatly  the  same,  the  action  of  the  mixture  will 
be  given  by 

(II)  [tf]  ==  a  -f-  (^P,  +  d,P,)g  +  {c,P,  +  cj>,)^. 

where  100  parts  by  weight  of  the  solution  of  the  active  sub- 
stance contain  q  parts  of  the  inactive  liquid  mixture,  or  i  part 
by  weight  of  the  latter  is  made  up  of  P^  and  P,  parts  of  the 
components. 

This  formula  applies,  however,  only  when  the  two  liquids 
mix  with  but  slight  change  in  volume  or  other  physical 
property,  as,  in  the  other  event,  some  modification  in  the 
behavior  of  the  same  with  the  active  body  might  be  expected. 

Rimbsch'  investigated  the  relations  obtaining  with  solutions 
of  camphor  in  mixtures  of  acetic  ether  and  benzene.     He 
found,  as  expressing  the  inBuence  of  the  liquids  separately: 
Campborin  acetic  ether     [orlS  '^  5^-54  ~~  0.0907  g  -f-  0.000  401 ;, 
•*    benzene  [ar]5  =  55.99  —  0.1847  9  +  o.«JO  J69  q* 

Then  the  specific  rotations  were  determined  for  a  number  of 

I  See,  forezample.  vmo'tHc^  :  "  Btuda  de  dyiumlque  cbimlque,"  1884,  p.  41, 
it.  pbyi.  Cbem..  g,  698. 
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solutions  which  are  given  below  in  parallel  with  the  values 
found  by  formula  (IX).  For  this  calculation  a  was  taken  ^= 
56- 265. 


[« 

]s 

Mixture. 

*"V" 

"■r- 

49.94 

0.7509 

0.3491 

+  5'-76' 

5 '.49° 

—  0.37 

64.98 

0 

7509 

0.349' 

50.86 

50.41 

-0.45 

90.0a 

0 

7509 

0.349' 

4963 

48.97 

—  0.66 

46.  a  I 

0 

5050 

0.4950 

50.88 

50.66 

—  0.33 

64.96 

0 

5050 

0.4950 

49-35 

48.77 

-0.58 

79.70 

0 

5050 

0.4950 

48.06 

47.46 

—  0.60 

89.49 

0 

5050 

0.4950 

47.32 

46.67 

-0.65 

40.16 

J569 

0.7431 

50.35 

50.31 

—  0.04 

50- 1 J 

2569 

0-743' 

49.14 

48.98 

-O.J6 

65.18 

0 

3569 

0.743' 

47.41 

47.09 

-0.33 

80.00 

0 

^569 

0.7431 

45-89 

45-36 

—  0.53 

89-69 

° 

^569 

0.7431 

44.86 

44.30 

-0.56 

With  these  mixtures  the  calculated  specific  rotation  was 
always  found  a  little  less  than  that  found  by  observation,  the 
difference  increasing  with  the  dilution  of  the  mixture. 

A  second  series  of  investigations  made  by  Rimbach  on 
solutions  of  right  turpentine  oil  in  mixtures  of  alcohol  and 
glacial  acetic  acid  showed  very  small  differences  between 
observation  and  calculation,  and  sometimes  positive,  some- 
times negative. 

While  in  the  above  illustrations,  the  specific  rotation  with 
mixtures  has  been  found  to  lie  between  those  found  with  the 
components,  it  has  been  noticed  that  in  some  cases  the  first 
may  be  considerably  the  larger.  In  this  event,  a  maximum 
rotation  is  found  for  some  definite  mixture  of  the  two  liquids. 
The  following  are  observations  in  this  line  : 

According  to  Hesse'  cinchonidine  gives  in  concentration, 
f  =  2  : 

Dissolved  in  alcohol  of  97  per  cent  by  volume,  [ajj,  ^  —  106.9 

"  "  chloroform "  —   83.9 

"  "  alcohol-chloroform  (i  :3) "  —  108.9 

<  Hesse  :  Ann.  Clieni.  ^Licblg),  IJA.  119. 
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For  anhydrous  cinchonidine  nitrate  and  hydrochloride, 
Oudemans'  obtained  the  following  numbers : 

Kydro- 
=„!„„,  NItrBle,       chloride, 

sol"-'-  .  =  ..8ss.      r-:.^2i. 

Water [a.]^  =  —   99.9  —    99,9 

Absolute  alcohol "          —  103.3  —  J04.6 

80  per  cent.'  alcohol  +  aoper  cent.'  water  ■•■  "            ~  tly.o  —  138.7 

89    "      "           "         +11    "       '■           "    •..  "           —  1 19.0  —119.6 

According  to  Oudemans  qulnidine  hydrochloride  in  concen- 
tration ir=  1.89,  for  the  anhydrous  salt,  shows  : 

Dissolved  in  water [<*]i)  ^  +  '90'8 

"  "    absolute  alcohol • "  '99-4 

Dissolved  in  alcohol  of  90.5  per.  cent,  by  weight  "  313.0 

Hesse'  has  followed  the  changes  in  the  specific  rotation  of 
quinine  hydrochloride  (with  jH.O)  with  variations  in  the 
proportions  of  water  and  alcohol  used  as  a  solvent,  employing 
always  the  constant  concentration,  £=  2.  From  the  follow- 
ing data,  in  which  g  gives  the  per  cent,  by  volume  of  alcohol  in 
the  solvent,  it  appears  that  for^-  =^  60,  a  maximum  of  rotation 
occurs; 

/r  —  o       ao      40       so       60      70       80       83       90      97 

[ar]o  =  — '38.8  166.6  i8i.8  187.5  187.8  182.3  174-8  168.3  160.8  143.9 

Oudemans*  gives  the  following  observations  on  the  specific 
rotation  of  cinchonine  in  mixtures  of  chloroform  and  alcohol ; 

Chloroform 100.00  99.66      98.74      94.48      86.95  83.36 

Alcohol o  0.34        1.26       5.5a      13.05  17.74 

[of]o -|-aia.o  ai6.3      aa6.4      236.6      137.0  234.7 

78,  »  II 

Chloroform 65.00  44-39         37-54         17.0a  0.00 

Alcohol 35.00  55.71          73.46         83.96  100.00 

[a^a 229.5  326.6          237.6          337.8  238-0 

A  maximum  is  found  here  which  is  shown  by  graphic 
interpolation  to  occur  with  the  mixture  containing  to  per 
cent,  of  alcohol.  It  is  also  observed  that  in  an  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  cinchonine,  about  one-half  of  the  alcohol  may  be 
replaced  by  chloroform  without  producing  any  marked  change 
in  the  specific  rotation,  while  on  the  other  hand,  if  in  a  solu- 
D.  CtwoL  (UeUgJ.  iSs,  49.  yi. 
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tion  of  cinchoDine  i 
replaced  by  alcohol, 


chloroform   only  1/300  of  the  latter  is 
n  increase  in  the  specific  rotation  of  4^ 


>8.  Hizturee  of  Two  ActlTC  Liquid  Subatflnces. — If  the  mixture 
of 

p,  parts  by  weight  of  the  one  body  with  specific  rotation  [«]„ 
p,      "        "  "      other  "        "         "  "        [a]„ 

then  we  have  as  the  specific  rotation  of  the  mixture  [<>}«: 

'■■'■"  A+A 

assuming  that  each  body  has  no  influence  on  the  specific  rota- 
tion of  the  other.  If,  however,  some  such  action  takes  place 
the  observed  specific  rotation  must  depart  more  or  less  widely 
from  that  calculated. 

An  investigation  of  this  question  was  undertaken  by  Ham- 
merschmidt'  with  the  following  substances  : 

fifixtures  of  Right-  and  Left-Rotating  Turpentine. 


Uiztnn 

lnioop.rt> 

of  miatore. 

Calculated 
spedllc 

Difference. 

Righl  oil. 

I^ftoU. 

100 

+  17-39'' 

I 

79-15 

20.75 

+    6.40 

+    6.41° 

rf  0.01 

11 

60.40 

39-60 

-    3-54 

-   3-55 

+  0.01 

III 

4o.a* 

5918 

—  '3-90 

->3-90 

+  0.01 

IV 

20.83 

79-77 

-  J8.33 
-35-50 

-a8.8o 

—  0.0a 

From  these  numbers  it  is  evident  that  the  specific  rotations 
of  mixtures  of  such  similar  bodies  as  two  turpentine  oils  corre- 
spond exactly  to  the  above  mixture  formula.  It  is  further 
found  by  calculation  that  a  mixture  of  67.13  parts  by  weight 
of  the  right-hand  oil  with  32.87  parts  by  weight  of  the  left- 
rotating  oil  must  be  inactive  optically. 

69.  Solutions  of  Two  Active  Bodies  in  sn  Inactive  Liquid. — 
Let  the  mixture  contain  in  100  parts  by  weight : 
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A^  per  cent,  of  the  first  active  substance, 

A^  "       "      "    "   second  "  " 

F    "       "      "    "   inactive  liquid, 
and  let  the  effect  of  the  solvent  on  the  first  active  body  be 
expressed  by 

(I)  ["],  =  «,  +  *./  + ^A 

and  that  of  the  solvent  on  the  second  active  body  l^ 
(U)  [«],  =  a,  +  *,^  +  c.f. 

in  wliicti  fonnolas  /  gives  the  percentage  amount  of  active 
substance  in  each  solution. 
Then  we  substitute : 

xooA, 


^"'       ''  A,  +  F- 

With  the  specific  rotations  [«],  and  [o],  so  obtained, 
there  follows  for  the  mixture, 

M^ 

A,  +  A, 
bnt  from  the  observed  angle  of  rotation  a^  we  have  the  value, 

J-  1 100  g^  ■■ 

^''^"~i.d(A,-i-A,)' 
In  order  to  judge  of  the  difference  between  observation  and 
calculation,  it  is  preferable  to  compare  the  observed  angles  of 
rotation  directly  instead  of  the  specific  rotations,  from  which 'it 
will  be  seeD  whether  or  not  the  errors  of  observation  are 
exceeded.  The  calculated  angle  of  rotation  follows  by  equating 
the  last  two  formulas,  as  : 

100 

These  deductions  may  be  tested  by  some  experiments  which 
HammerBcbmidt'  carried  out  with  aqueous  solutions  contain- 
ing cane-sugar  and  grape-sugar.  The  following  tables  give 
first,  the  observed  data,  and  then  the  calculations,  for  which 
the  interpolation  formulas  of  Tollens  are  used  in  finding  the 
spedfic  rotations  of  the  two  sugars  : 
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Cane^ngar-  ■  - 
Grape-sngar  ■ 


.386  +  0.Q15035  P  -  0.0003986/" 
11S796/  —0.0005168/* 


,.,« 

pam  by  wdebt. 

Obwrved  aoKle 
□r  rotation  tor 
/  =  i,9»«lm. 

am 

S^ 

Bola'n 
No. 

Cmdc 

°F 

W«cr. 

t-^. 

5049 
9.814 
14.655 
19-517 
19-558 

19.490 
14.851 
9.863 
4.89^ 
4-855 

75-461 
75.335 
75.482 
75.591 
75.587 

1.09996 
I.IOI04 
I.IO073 

1.10054 
1.10056 

30. '4° 
JI.8. 
33-06 
34-35 
34-30 

S8.56 
61.38 
«3.7» 
63.8s 

Cane- 


R»ya 


R»yZ> 


6.371 
II.5J6 
I6.a59 

30.5»I 

».556 


ao.5»6 
16.467 
11-557 
6.078 
6.035 


66.464" 
66.506 
66.52s 
66.517 
66.517 


53.104° 
5a-9SO 
51.786 
5>-633 
5a-63» 


30.14° 
31.68 
31.91 
34-33 
34-15 


From  the  slight  deviation  of  the  calculated  angle  of  rotation 
from  the  observed  it  follows  that  cane-sugar  and  grape-sugar 
do  not  sensibly  affect  each  other  in  their  rotating  power. 

An  agreement  equally  close  is  found  with  aqueous  solutions 
of  mixtures  of  cane-sugar  and  raffinose  (meletriose).  The 
specific  rotation  of  each,  and  especially  of  the  latter,  is  but 
slightly  dependent  on  the  amount  of  water,  and  we  can  take 
as  constants  for : 


=  +    66.5 


Raffinose [aj^  = -|- 104.5 

In  such  cases  we  can  employ  in  the  above  mixture  formula 
the  concentrations  r,  and  <r,  in  place  of  the  weight  per  cents., 
W,  and  /4„  that  is,  we  can  consider  the  number  of  grams  of 
each  substance  dissolved  in  100  cc.  of  solution,  from  whidi, 

c,  -|-  c,  100 

Experiments  by  Creydt'  have  gtveu  the  following  results : 
■  Zeit.  Vcr.  Six  RSbeniucker-Iod.,  1887.  p.  ijj. 


W. 
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^t4ilU. 

Angle  of  rot.tlonraJ_ 
(bTtubelenBtli/-jdin. 

•^&r- 

■ftr. 

''^r 

Calculated 

'&- 

ogrr' 

CalcaUted 

C«lc- 
Oba. 

I6g 

17" 
i8" 
19" 

its 

3" 
I" 

+ 39.61 

3S.11 
»7-37 

a8.88 
38.11 
37-37 

+  0.03 
—  0.04 

0.00 

+  74-o« 
7J.J9 
70.  a8 
68.« 

+  74- 10 
7a.» 
70.30 
68.43 

+  0.08 
—  0.09 

Somewhat  greater  differences  between  observation  and 
calcolation  were  obtained  by  Hammerscbtnidt'  witb  mixtures 
of  ^-camphor  and  /-santonin  dissolved  in  chlorofonfi. 

70.  Addldm  of  InactlTe  BodlM  to  Solntloni  of  Acttre  SnbotancM. — 

According  to  the  natttre  of  the  two  substances  mixed,  the 
increase  or  decrease  in  the  rotating  power  noted  depends  on  a 
change  in  the  chemical  equilibrium,  the  degree  of  dissociation, 
or  on  the  formation  of  new  compounds.  Most  of  the  investi- 
gations carried  out  in  this  field  deal  with  tartaric  add  and 
malic  add,  or  with  different  sugars.  Among  these  the 
following  may  be  considered. 

A .  TariarU  Acid  and  Malic  Acid, 
a.  Influence  of  Alkali  Salts  on.  the  Rotation  of  Tartrates. — A 
series  of  investigations  carried  out  by  Loos'  relates  to  potas- 
sium sodium  tartrate,  KNaC,H,0,.4H,0,  the  specific  rotation 
of  which  changes  but  little  within  the  limits,  <^  =  5  to  45,  and 
which  may  be  given  as  [a]~  =  32.10.  20  grams  of  Rochelle 
salt  with  j,  10,  15,  or  20  grams  of  different  alkali  salts  wne 
dissolved  to  make  100  cc.  of  solution  and  the  variations,  ^, 
from  the  value  32. 10  were  determined.  These  were  found  to 
be  partly  poative  and  partly  negative,  and  increased  with 
increased  amounts  of  the  alkali  salts.  In  the  following  table 
the  results  are  given  which  were  fotmd  with  5  and  20  grams 
of  the  salts  (or  with  other  amounts  designated  in  parentheses)  : 

i.  Arta,  [3]'.  16.  jji  (iBW). 
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loc™-in„..ob,.. 

Decreate  la  Ji.to  by  i. 

Giwnby 

Amount  of  aalt. 

Given  by 

AmouDtoIaalt. 

„U 

logrmmM. 

SIfnm*. 

*>ga.Bu. 

0.63 
0.63 
a  19 
0.36 
0.S0 
0.38 
0.41 
0.47 

0.48 
0.37 

0.41 

■■33 

0.85 
1-37 

0.63(10) 
0.73 

I.03 

0.63  (15) 
0.49  (10) 

A 
0.30 
0.31 
0.38 
0.43 
0.19 

0.34 
0.15 

1.67  (6.75) 
3.43 

a.35 

N  Br 

r.03 

n"so 

Na,HP0.+  i3aq 
NaH,PO,  +  aq.. 
Na,S,0,  +  5"q- 
NaC,H.O. +  3''<1 
N«,B.O,  +  10  aq 
Na,WO^ 

0.53 

..78 

1.19 

0.98 

o.a8{io) 

1.41(10) 

KC.H.O,  

K,CO,  +  aq.... 

NH.SCN   

tNH.),C,0.  +  aq 

1,SU, 

The  specific  rotation  of  potassium  sodium  tartrate  is  accord- 
ingly increased,  in  the  concentrations  employed,  by  addition 
of  potassium  or  ammonium  salts,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
sodium  salts,  lithium  chloride,  and  thallium  sulphate  cause  a 
decrease.  The  reason  for  these  opposite  actions  is  not  clear, 
and  no  investigations  have  been  made  to  show  whether  or  not 
they  hold  good  in  dilute  solutions.  The  strongest  effect  is 
found  with  thallium  sulphate. 

Neutral  potassium  tartrate  also,  as  shown  by  Schiitt,' 
exhibits  a  slight  increase  in  specific  rotation  by  addition  of 
potassium  chloride,  and  a  decrease  with  sodium  chloride.  The 
following  mixtures  were  made  and  the  polarization,  p,  found 
in  a  3-dm.  tube  with  a  half-shadow  instrument  having  the 
Ventzke  sugar  scale.  From  these  values  the  specific  rotations 
[ajc  were  calculated;' 

'  ScliUlt:  Ber.  d,  chem.  Ge«.,  31, 1586- 

■  On  the  aHamption  that  1°  Ventike  (ray  J)  —  o.jt6  aniular  degree  (lay  ^). 
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In  too  <x.  Mlution. 

p. 

DIff. 

[«].. 

SUI. 

40gni.  UrtMte  +  8gm.  KCl... 

66.8 
65.8 
61.8 

1.0 

30 

18.89 
a8.46 
37.16 

0-43 

40"       •'        +8gm.  Nfta... 

1.30 

30gm.  UrtiBte+ i4gm.  KQl.. 

49-9 
48.7 
44-7 

i.a 

4.0 

38.78 
38.08 
aS-78 

0.70 

30"        "        +I4gm.  N«Cl.. 

a.30 

^ogIn.  tartnte-f  Mgm.  EC1>. 

33-3 
31.8 
37-S 

;:i 

a8.8o 
.a7-S' 
"3-79 

1.39 

*>  ■'       "         +aagni.NaCl.. 

3-ja 

10 gm.  tartrate  +  35  gm.  ECU- 

16.7 
IS.6 
13.  a 

a-4 

rf.89 
36.99 

32.84 

1.90 

re  ■■        ■■         +a5gm.NaCl-. 

4-15 

The  effect  varies  with  the  proportions  in  which  the  substances 
ate  mixed.  On  this  difference  ia  behavior  of  potas.<num 
chloride  and  sodium  chloride  Schtitt  has  based  a  method  for 
the  quantitative  analysis  of  a  mixture  of  the  two  salts.  See 
Party. 

A  slight  decrease  in  the  rotation  of  sodium  tartrate  by 
addition  of  sodium  nitrate  was  observed  by  Th.  Thomsen.' 

The  specific  rotation  of  tartar  emetic  (K.SbO.C,H,0,iH,0) 
for  c  =  5,  [«]"=  -|-  141.27,  was  found  by  Long*  to  be 
diminished  by  addition  of  potassium,  sodium  and  ammonium 
salts,  and  in  greater  degree,  the  more  of  the  salts  are  present. 
The  decrease  by  KCl,  KBr,  KNO„  NaO,  NaNO,,  NH^CI,  and 
NH,NO,  is  slight,  while  for  sodium  acetate,  sodium  phosphate, 
and  sodium  carbonate  it  is  considerable,  when  these  salts  are 
added  in  amount  insufficient  to  produce  a  precipitate.  Thus, 
10  grams  of  sodium  acetate  reduce  the  specific  rotation  given 
above  to  133.59,  and  small  amounts  of  sodium  carbonate  to 
55.8  even.  According  to  Long,  the  action  of  these  salts 
depends  on  this,  that  the  antimonyl-potassium  tartrate  is 
partly  decomposed  into  alkaU  tartrates  and  compounds  contain- 
ing SbO  and  K  with  acetic,  phosphoric,  and  carbonic  acids. 
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b.  Influence  of  Boric  Acid  on  the  Rotation  of  Tartaric  Acid. — 
The  marked  increase  in  activity  which  is  found  here  was 
observed  first  by  Biot'  in  1837  and  later  made  the  subject  of 
lengthy  investigations.*  In  order  to  follow  the  changes  which 
occnr  where  water  and  boric  add  are  both  added,  he  showed 
first  that  the  rotation  of  the  tartaric  acid  is  increased  by  each 
one  of  these  bodies  taken  alone  ;  that  is,  first,  by  melting  the 
tartaric  add  with  increasing  amounts  of  boric  add  to  form 
glass-like  masses,  and  secondly,  by  dissolving  the  add  la 
increasing  quantities  of  water.  If  now  an  aqueous  solution  of 
tartaric  add  be  treated  with  boric  acid,  the  observed  spedfic 
rotation  depends  on  these  two  conditions  : 

t.  On  the  relation  of  the  tartaric  add  to  the  boric  add. 
The  latter  increases  the  rotation,  as  borotartaric  acid  is 
formed,  and  this  has  a  greater  rotating  power.'  If  the  relation 
of  tartaric  add  to  water  is  maintained  constant,  the  increase 
which  the  spedfic  rotation  of  tartaric  add  experiences  by 
addition  of  varying  amounts  of  boric  acid,  /3,  may  be  expressed 
by  the  formula 

M  =  '^  +  cf?' 

in  which  the  constants,  A,  B,  C,  are  to  be  found  by  a  series  of 
observations. 

2.  On  the  amount  of  water.  On  the  one  hand,  this  acts  to 
increase  the  rotation  of  the  tartaric  add,  but  on  the  other,  it 
causes  hydrolytic  decomposition  of  the  borotartaric  add,  and 
in  consequence,  a  decrease  in  the  rotating  power.  Experi- 
ments showed  that  as  long  as  the  mixture  contained  for  1  part 
of  tartaric  add  less  than  0.088  part  of  boric  add,  the  rotation  is 
increased  by  gradual  increase  in  the  amount  of  water.  If  the 
relation  between  tartaric  add  and  boric  add  is  exactly 
I  :  0.088,  the  spedfic  rotation  remains  the  same  for  all 
dilutions,  because  then,  through  the  increasing  hydrolysis 
of  the  borotartaric  add,  the  activity  is  decreased  in  the  same 
degree  in  which  it  would  be  increased  by  the  influence  of  the 

1  Blot :  Men.  At  1-Acad..  |6,  199, 

>  Biot:  Ann.  chim.  phyi,  [3],  11,  83(1844) ;  »9.  M'.  430  (iSjo)  ;  09,  21}  (1B60). 

■  Uono-  or  dibor^ltartailc  acid.  Nol  lUblc  in  calid  condition.  (Dun  :  Jahm- 
bcricht,  1869,  p.  S4I1.J  Datminriui,  Compt.  rend..  43, 111,  BMumcB  Ibe  formation  of 
the  compotiad.  H,BO,  +  iC,K,0,. 
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added  water  on  the  tartaric  add.  Finall)',  if  the  mixture 
contains,  for  i  part  of  tartaric  add,  more  than  0.088  part  of 
boric  add,  then  the  first  action  is  the  stronger  and  the  rotation 
falls  by  increasing  addition  of  water.  In  general,  in  these 
cases,  the  changes  may  be  expressed  by  the  formula 
[a]  =A  +  Bq,  in  which  q  represents  the  amount  of  water 
in  100  parts  by  wdgbt  of  the  mixture.  If  all  three  com> 
ponents  are  varied,  a  maximum  rotation  is  found  for  definite 
weight  relations.  The  papers  of  Biot  contain  a  large  amount 
of  numerical  data,  which  are  based  on  red  light  with  a  wave- 
length of  about  635X.  *"/* 

With  reference  to  the  D  ray,  for  which  but  few  investiga- 
tions have  been  made,  the  extent  of  the  influence  of  boric 
add  on  the  spedfic  rotation  of  tartaric  acid  may  be  seen  from 
the  following  numbers  (Koch):' 


IDIOOCC. 

of  ■dlQtloD. 

Hoi.  r 

EUtlon. 

[a]  a  of  the 

UitaricBcid. 

Tifwriewld 

Botie«dd. 

'■.55* 

S 

With 

boric  ■di 

bSJ-.<SS. 

3»."3 
j9.11 
14.51 

16.63 

1     Z 

!        6.87 

4 
3 

I 

-i-»9.8o" 
34.09 
3958 

43.44 

+ 10.86" 
11.25 

11.85 
IJ.88 

By  determining  the  electrical  conductivity  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  different  mixtures  of  tartaric  add,  boric  add,  and  water, 
Magnanini'  also  was  able  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  boro- 
tartaric  add  compound,  which  conducts  well,  and  the  electro- 
lytic dissociation  of  the  same  by  increasing  addition  of  water. 

On  the  rotation  of  the  alkali  boryl  tartrates  see  S  6t. 

Magnanini  found  that  other  oxy-adds  also  experience  an 
increase  in  conductivity  by  addition  of  boric  add  ;  thus,  lactic 
add,  glyceric  acid,  oxybutyric  add,  and  malic  add.'  An 
increase  in  optical  activity  might  be  expected  therefore  with 
these,  which,  with  reference  to  malic  add,  was  already  pointed 
out  by  Pasteur.' 

'  p.  Roch:  "SlnvlrkunB  veliuaureT  VerbiDdDOgea  auf  polarisirta  Licht." 
lii.iig..Di«.,  TBblogen  1869- 

'  MBgiuniDi:  Z«t.  pb3n.  Chem..  6,  67;  Gas 
>  UaguDiDi :  Gau.  chim.  ilal.,  ai,  II.  iij. 
<  Fwteart  Add.  chim.  pbjs,,  [3].  t9<  343. 
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t.  Actum  of  Molybdates  and  TungstaUs  on  Tartaric  Acid. — 
On  this  question  extended  investigatioDS  have  been  carried  out 
by  Gemez  whidi  cover  the  followinfir  salts  : 

Sodium  molybdate Na,MoOt  +  >  Aq,  Compt.  rend.,  i04,  783. 

Uthium  moljrbdate Li,MoO,,  Compt.  rend.,  ioS,94.2. 

Uagnenum  molybdate..  MgMoO,,  Compt.  rend.,  108,943. 
Ammonitun  moljbdate..  (KH,),Uo,Om  +  4  Aq,  Compt.  rend.,  loj,  803. 

Potassium  tungatate E,WO„  Compt.  rend.,  loQ,  1529. 

Sodium  tungstate Ka,WO,  +  a  Aq,  Compt.  rend.,  106,  1517. 

In  these  investigations,  solutions  were  employed  which  con- 
tained always  in  100  cc.,  2.5  gramsof  tartaric  add  and  increas- 
ing amounts  of  the  salts,  added  in  molecular  proportions  to  the 
tartaric  acid.  Gemez  reports  only  the  angles  of  rotation  found 
in  a  tube  1.057  ^°^-  '"  length.  The  following  table  contains 
the  complete  numerical  data  for  ammonium  molybdate,  and  in 
the  last  column,  the  specific  rotations  (calculated  by  Dr. 
Bemdt),  which  correspond  to  the  tartaric  add  in  the  different 
solutions : 

AUMONIUM   MOLVBDATE. 


M   1   of       It 

to«(,„moL 

u'rtaric  add. 

,-?^"., 

Wi 

0 

0.000         * 

a'    ai' 

+  n-i" 

I 

0.161 

I         a 

39-0 

> 

0413 

I       41 

63-6 

3 

0.483 

3           31 

88.9 

4 

0.644 

»       5? 

6 

0.965 

4         5 

154 

8 

1.388 

5         3 

191 

11 

1. 931 

6       Sa 

360 

16 

a-S75 

8       49 

334 

84 

3.863 

13       Ja 

S06 

3i  =  V. 

5.  ISO 

17       38 

667 

40 

6.438 

19       so 

7SO 

1     4>-«  =  V. 

>       6.866 

30      39' 

78i» 

48 

J.7'S 

«.       36 

780 

56 

9-o'3 

ao       3S 

779 

64  =  V. 

10.300 

19       47 

749 

96 

15.450 

17       »8 

661 

118=1 

30.600 

,6       44 

633 

193  =  iV, 

3O-900    , 

16       33 

636 
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For  the  other  salts  Dr.  Beradt  has  calculated  the  following 
specific  rotations  of  tartaric  acid  from  the  data  of  Gemez : 


Added  ult  In 

Tnng.t.t.or 

Molj-bd^te  of 

"Hin^f-wt"!! 

Sodium. 

Sodium. 

Ulblnm. 

'■{^r 

lirtilCKid. 

[«]^ 

lays 

M2 

[ayj 

0 

I4.0" 

14.0- 

la-a" 

14.0'' 

14.0" 

'l,  =  y^mt>\. 

28.4 

27.6 

31.4 

35-3 

a3.4 

i  =  'A.    " 

41.6 

40.5 

51.1 

38.6 

33.3 

,  =  !/.         .* 

69.3 

65.6 

89.7 

63.4 

53-3 

3  =  V,      ■' 

95-4 

91.6 

raS 

87.7 

72.2 

4  =  %     '■ 

119 

117 

167 

■T12 

91-5 

s   ■ 

'43 

141 

306 

137 

6  =  '/,     •■ 

i«9 

164 

a43 

163 

129       , 

7 

.96 

185 

38S 

186 

149 

8 

m 

ao7 

334 

»9 

169 

9 

asx 

3JS 

383 

335 

189 

10 

38t 

347 

43S 

ass 

209 

II 

308 

364 

479 

377    - 

339 

M  =  1        " 

3«7" 

277» 

S17* 

299 

248 

'3 

3t8 

371 

330 

373 

14 

513 

358 

394 

'S' 

370 

III 

51a 

383 

3»8 

i6 

413 

343 

17 

438 

368 

i8 

241 

313 

505 

46a 
483 

394 
463 

M  =  i      " 

311 

199 

498 

484* 

5a3* 

36  =  3      ■' 

I7P 

481 

468 

509. 

48  =  4      " 

"54 

473 

457 

495 

60=5      <■ 

140 

435 

450 

478 

It  is  seen,  therefore,  that  the  specific  rotation  of  tartaric 
add  increases  on  addition  of  increasing  amounts  of  the  salts  to 
i  maximum,  after  which  a  decrease  follows  which  is  marked 
with  the  ttingstat^s,  but  slight  with  the  molybdates.  These 
maximum  points  correspond  to  definite  molecular  proportions 
between  the  tartaric  acid  and  the  salts,  and  in  fact  to  : 


3  C.H,0, 


:(NH.).Mo,p„  +  4aq 
1  K,WO,       , 
I  NsijWO,  +  a  aq 


3  LijMoO, 
2  MgMoOt 

The  remarkably  great  increase  in  the  specific  rotation  of 
tartaric  add,  wjiich,  for  example,  with  ammo'nium  molybdate 
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reaches  a  value  sixty  times  the  original,  maybe,  without  doubt, 
ascribed  to  the  fonnatioii  of  complex  acids.  Rosenheim'  has 
already  shown  that  tungstic,  molybdic,  and  vanadic  acids  form 
such  compounds  with  oxalic  acid. 

d.  Action  of  Molybdates  and  Tungstates  on  Ordinary  Malic 
Acid. — Investigations  on  this  point  are  also  due  to  Gemez. 
They  deal  first  with  the  behavior  of  : 

Ammonium  molybdates.  (NH,),Mo,Ou  -|-  4Aq,  Cotnpt.  rend.,  109,  IJi- 
Sodium  molybdate NB,MoOt  +  3  Aq,  Compt.  rend.,  log,  769. 

In  each  case  1.1166  grams  of  malic  add  were  dissolved  with 
increasing  amounts  of  the  salts,  P,  to  make  12  cc.,  and  the 
angle  of  rotation,  or^,  was  found  in  a  tube  1.057  ^"ox.  long  at  a 
temperature  of  17°,  The  following  table  does  not  give  all  the 
solutions  tested  by  Gemez,  but  only  those  with  the  numbers 
added  ;  in  the  fourth  column  the  specific  rotations  of  the  malic 
add,  calculated  by  Dr.  Bemdt,  are  given  : 


Sodium  molybdate. 

'^f 

Ci% 

["]3- 

- 

% 

"sr 

a'i. 

M3. 

z. 

0.000 

—  o.so'^ 

—          3.0° 

0000 

—  0.30° 

—     1,0° 

013 

—   0.40 

—         41 

3 

osM 

-     1. 13 

4 

054 

—    0.97 

-     99 

5 

0-336 

-     3.73 

-   37^8 

s 

107 

-    1.70 

-    17.3 

6 

0.504 

-     S-48 

-    55-7 

6 

0 

X 

=  3; 

-    38.0 

7 

0.673 

-    7-35 

-    73-7 

S 

-   38.8 

9 

LOOS' 

-    9.07 

—    93.1 

M, 

439 

-   4-95 

-   50.3 

1. 176 

-     5-30 

-    53-9 

14    0 

573' 

—    5-3» 

-   54-1 

M, 

1-344 

-     1-53 

-    15-5 

*i 

16    0 

644 

—    4-93 

—   S0.1 

;;i:i 

+     3-03 

+    30.7 

18    0 

736 

-    4-"7 

-   4a-4 

14 

+  11.03 

+113.3 

793 

—    340 

-    34.6 

•5 

3.017' 

+  14.03 

+  i4a-5 

jJ/, 

936 

17 

3-353 

+    8.68 

+    88.3 

n 

966 

—    0.43 

R 

19 

3.6«9 

+    3-63 

+    36.6 

24 

030* 

+    0.83 

+     8.4 

3.8S7 

iS:il 

i  n 

36 

'ii 

+    3=3 

+    33-8 

3.0J5' 

Rt 

38 

38S 

+    7-ao 

+    73. » 

34 

35»9' 

~   I-5S 

- 15.8 

itf, 

»9 

395 

+  IO-35 

+  I05-3 

36 

3-865 

33 

717' 

+  JO.91 

+  313-7 

S 

4.033" 

—  0.50 

—  5-1 

36 

146 

+  36.33 

+  368.3 

4.aoi 

Rx 

40 

iir 

+  5'-47 

+  533-5 

3° 

4-538 

+   0.87 

+     8'.8 

% 

+  73.00 

+  731-9 

3» 

S-043 

+   3-27 

+    193 

i 

ISO- 

+  73.80 

+  740.1 

M, 

36 

5-546 

+    3-95 

+   40.3 

48 

008 

+  7»-33 

+  735-3 

39 

1%^ 

+    7-17 

+    73.9 

49    6 

438 

+  7'-oo 

+  73"-9 

41 

+  10-3S 

+   I04.3 

anotg.  Chtm,,  a 

js» ;  Ber.  d.  cbem.  Get.  >A.  II.  1191. 

■Eqi«l»'Ji.mol. 

•Equala' 

mol.                     •Equal"  1.75  niola. 

•Bqu«UV,„mol. 

'  Equal!  I 

mol.                     ">  BquaU  i  mota. 

t  Equal.  l(,niol. 

smola.                  "  Eqoala^tBola, 

•Equals  1(4  11101. 
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Protn  the  above,  it  is  evident  that  the  relations  are  much 
more  compUcated  than  with  tartaric  acid,  inasmuch  as  shown 
by  the  letters  under  Z,  not  only  are  there  points  of  maximum 
rotation  {JIf)  but  points  of  change  in  the  direction  of  rotation 
or  reversal  J? ;  increasing  amounts  of  ammoniiim  molybdate 
cause  at  first  an  increase  in  the  original  levorotation  which 
grows  to  a  maximum,  then  decreases,  and  finally  changes  to 
dextrorotation  which  increases  very  rapidly,  but  at  last  falls 
a  little.  With  sodium  molybdate  there  are  found  three 
inactive  concentrations  and  three  points  of  maximum  rotation 
of  which  two  are  on  the  side  of  levorotation,  and  one  on  that 
of  dextrorotation.  The  curve  expressing  these  changes  would 
have  a  zigzag  form.  Finally,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the 
characteristic  points,  M  and  R,  frequently  correspond  to  con- 
centrations at  which  there  is  a  definite  molecular  relation 
between  the  malic  acid  and  added  salts. 

Further  investigations  of  Gemez  are  concerned  with  the 
action  of  the  following  salts  on  the  rotation  of  malic  add : 

PotiMum  tungrtate K,WO,  \„       .        j  , 

SodinmtnngBtL ^^^^^^  |  Compt.  rend.,  ..*.  1365. 

Uthinm  molybdate Li,MoO.  1  „         .  , 

U^«,.m  molybdate MgMooJ*^"'"'"-  "'"'-  '"■'''■ 

Sodinmpota*9iiiin  molybdate..  K,N«,Mo,0„  +  uAqi  Compt.      rend., 

Acidsodium  molybdate Na,Mo,0„  +  aa  Aq     /     111,79a. 

Potassium  pfaosphomolybdate-  KaP,Mo.O,.  1 

Sodiom  phosphomoljbdate Na,P,M050„  +  MAqfcompt.      rend,, 

Ammoniun  phoapbomolybdate  (jjg  \  p  1^0.0  '      113,316. 

The  relations  appearing  here,  are,  in  general,  similar  to  those 
found  with  sodium  and  ammonium  molybdates. 
B.  Sugars, 
a.  Changes  in  the  Rotation  of  Cane-Sugar  by  Alkalies  and 
Salts. — As  a  great  many  investigations,  carried  out  largely 
with  reference  to  saccharimetry  have  shown,   the  following 
bodies  all  cause  a  decrease  in  the  rotation  ; 
Hydiosjdes  of  the  alkali  and  alkali-eaith  metals. 
Ctdorides,  nitratea,    sulptaatea,  carbonates,  phosphates,  acetates  and 

citrates  of  the  alkali  metals. 
Borax, 

Uigncdnm  sulphate. 
Chlorides  ot  the  alkali-earth  metals. 
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The  action  of  these  substances  increases  with  increased 
addition  of  the  same,  and  so  as  to  reduce  the  specific  rotation 
of  cane-sugar  from  +  66.7°  to  about  60°.' 

On  the  behavior  of  the  chlorides  of  the  alkali  and  alkali- 
earth  metals,  the  extended  experiments  of  Famsteiner'  have 
given  the  following  specific  rotations  [or]^ : 


1  Part  of  cBu-msatand 

pBfta  of  MIL 

Paru  of  water. 

i. 

! 

,. 

Without  ult- 

66.60° 

66.67" 

66.75" 

KCI 

NaCl 

i,ici 

...83 

1.004 

61.47 
61.57 

64.55 
63.80 
63.18 

:: 

BoCl, 

SrCl, 

c«a, 

MgCl, 

1.030 
..096 
0.996 
1.330 

65.95 
64." 
63.5' 
63.17 

66.10 
65.00 
64.4J 

63.70 

66.35 
65.S5 

65.30 

The  effect  of  the  salts  becomes  weaker  with  increased  dilution. 
It  is  further  evident  that  the  decrease  in  rotation  brought 
about  by  nearly  equal  weights  of  salts  is  greater,  the  lower 
the  molecular  weight  of  the  chloride. 

Borax,  like  the  other  alkali  salts,  causes  a  decrease  in  the 

specific  rotation  of  cane-sugar.     Miintz*  found  the  following 

.  values  when  he  examined  solutions  obtained  by  mixing  10 

grams  of  cane-sugar  in  100  cc.  with  increasing  weights  of 

borax : 

Borax  =    o       0.5        i        3         3        4         5       7-5  grams 
[«]„  =  66.7    65.9    65.0    63J    6a.5    61,6    6r.i    60.5"* 

The  effect  of  increased  addition  of  salts  has  been  followed  in 
most  cases  only  to  a  low  limit.  More  extended  invesrigations 
have  been  carried  out  by  Famsteiner*  with  reference   to  cal- 

■  A  complete  corapUallon  o(  obwi 
Zockenrten ." 

•  Panutdncr:  Ber.  d.  chem.  Get..  >],  IT.  jjTo. 

•  HfinU :  Ztidit,  RUbeDUiker-Ind,,  at,  7U. 

•  FanuteiDer :  Bet,  d.  chcm.  Gea..  ag,  jsji. 


i>  found  Id  Uppmanr 
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cmm  cbloride,  aod  these  have  shown  that  following  the  first 
observed  decrease  ic  the  rotation,  an  increase  later  appears, 
when  the  salt  addition  passes  a  certain  limit.  To  a  solution 
of  I  part  of  sugar  in  8.643  parts  of  water,  the  following 
amounts  of  calcium  chloride  were  added : 


NaoItheioL 

. 

. 

. 

s 

c-ci, 

M.74 

0.955 
65.41 

■■'" 
64.50 

>.753 
63.50 

a.998pwt8 
63.4. 

K&ottheiol. 

' 

' 

B 

9 

„ 

cia, 

rrtit!! 

3.6,6 
63-"3" 

4.195 
63.45 

5.356 

65.66 

5.6;6 

66.35 

5.987  part* 
67.88 

The  minimum  {*)  of  rotation  is  found  with  solution  No.  6. 
In  solution  Ko.  10  the  sugar  shows  a  stronger  specific  rotation 
than  it  does  without  addition  of  salt. 

It  has  been  observed  with  ammonia  also  that  in  its  concen* 
trated  solutions  (16  to  34  per  cent.  NH,)  it  occasions  an 
increase  in  the  rotation  of  sugar,  while  in  dilute  solution  it 
produces  a  very  small,  or  possibly  even  no,  decrease  (Ost).' 

t.  Dextrose  and  Calcium  Chloride. — It  has  been  observed 
here  that  the  rotation  is  increased  by  addition  of  the  salt. 
Kimbach'  found  the  following  values  for  [a];} ; 


"^f." 

DeitroK  In  loo  parta  by  weisht  of  the 

Per  not 

30 

. 

„ 

i 

0,00              55.0O 
10.0a               55.6 
19.94              60.7 

55.4° 

55-5 
60.5 

55.8" 
54.8 
60.1 

56.." 
S4.9 
60.4 

With  the  5  and  to  per  cent,  dextrose  solutions  a  slight 
decrease  in  the  rotations  is  at  first  observed. 

c.  AcHan  of  Borax  on  Bodies  of  the  Mannitol  Group. — While, 
IS  remarked  above,  the  effect  of  borax  is  to  decrease  the  rota- 
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tion  of  cane-sugar,  it  produces  an  increase  of  rotation  in  the 
alcohols  of  the  gluo>se  gronp.  The  phenomenon  was  first 
observed  by  Vignon  with  mannitol,  and  later  E.  Fischer  found 
the  same  behavior  in  the  pentitols,  hexitols,  etc.,  discovered 
by  him.  Many  of  these  bodies,  which  from  their  constitution 
should  be  active  and  which  are  not  racemes,  show  in  pure 
aqueous  solution  either  no  rotation  or  a  very  small  one;  but 
this  may  be  developed  by  addition  of  borax  to  the  solution. 
The  extent  of  the  rotation  caused  in  this  way  may  be  seen 
from  the  table  below,  the  specific  rotations  being  calculated  in 
most  cases  from  the  data  in  the  original  papers: 


Withont 

WiOi  bonii. 

8uc.r. 

b™. 

w« 

o[-o.25]' 
o[-a.04]' 

+  ".3 
+  a.o 

10.38 

3 

3 

9.06 

9.06 

9.06 

8 
10.53 

7.3* 
11.8 
7.4 
7-4 
7.3 
7-3 

;;l 

7-3 

-    4.8" 
+  "•5 
+  >8.3 
-J8.3 
+    i-S 
-h    1-4 

:;i 

+  4.8 

4-    6.0 
4-    a.6 

Fischer* 
Vignon' 
Fischer' 

T.  Lippmann* 
<  Fischer  and 

I    ;;   suhei* 

/  Fischer  and 
IpMsmoTc" 
Fischer" 

./-Mantiitol 

d-        "        

I-        "        

U        "      

•-Mannoheptitol  i 

(Peraeit)          /" 

In  ordinary  iZ-mannitol  dissolved  in  water  Vignon,"  Miintz 
andAubin,"and  others  could  find  no  activity,  but  Bouchardat," 

1  Bonclunlal :  Compt.  rend.,  8<i,  IK:  Jahrabcrictit.  {1873),  p.  145. 


■  Geitiei  :  Ibid..  114,480. 


It  In  I 


'  FlKbei 

<  Vlgnoa  :  Compt.  rend..  77,  1191  (187}) ;  Ai 

<  Tlicher ;  Ber.  d.  cbcin.  Go,  >3,  383. 
r.  Lippmann  :  /Mtf..  aj,  3390. 
Piacbcraad  StaJicI :  Ibid.,  34,  3144. 

w  Midler  ;  Ibid.,  aj,  ijjB. 
II  Piacher  and  Panmorc  :  Ibid.,  33, 1131. 
"  FUcber  :  Add.  Chcm.  (LietiiS),  370.911. 
"  Flacher  :  Ber.  d,  chcm.  Gea..  aS,  1153. 

■•  M Gnti  and  Aubia  :  Ann.  chlm.  ph;!.,  [3], 
>*  Boocbardal :  Compt.  rend.,  80.  ih. 


the  otdjnar;  temperature. 

Inn.  chim.  phya.,  til,  a.  440  (1874). 
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on  the  other  hand,  with  a  tube  three  meters  in  length  filled 
with  a  solution  of  f  =  15,  found  by  aid  of  a  half-^adow 
apparatus  and  sodium  light  a  rotation  «;,  =  —  1°  8',  from 
which  [«]c  =  —  0.25".  Under  similar  conditions  it  is  likely 
that  rotating  power  would  be  found  in  solutionsof  other  bodies 
of  the  mannitol  group. 

The  chemical  action  of  borax  on  the  compounds  of  the 
mannitol  group  does  not  consist  in  the  formation  of  simple 
addition  products.  It  is  known  that  not  only  these  varieties 
of  sugars  but  also  the  glucoses,  as  grape-sugar,  galactose, 
fructose,  and  even  glycol  and  glycerol  on  addition  of  borax, 
which  in  itself  has  an  alkaline  reaction,  yield  strongly  add 
solutions  and  this  is  also  the  case  when  sodium  bicarbonate 
(but  not  the  mono- carbonate)  is  likewise  present  (Dunstan,' 
Klein,'  Lambert,'  Donath/  Jehn).' 

It  appears  that,  as  with  the  oxyacids  (tartaric  acid),  bodies 
of  acid  character  containing  boron  are  formed,  which,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  reaction  of  two  hydroxyl  groups  on  one  mole- 
cule of  boric  acid,  contain  the  cyclic  complex 
C-O. 

I  >B— O— H  {van't  Hoff).' 

C— CK 

If  free  boric  acid  is  added  to  mannitol  the  two  unite  in  the 
proportion  of  3  molecules  of  acid  to  i  of  mannitol,  as  Mag- 
nanini'  found  by  observations  on  the  electric  conductivity  of 
their  solutions. 

The  sugars,  which  from  their  constitution  should  be  inactive, 
do  not  become  active  by  addition  of  borax,  which  has  been 
shown  for  dulcitol  (Crossley),'  xylitol  (Fischer),'  adonitot 
(Fischer),'"  and  a-glucoheptitol  (Fischer)." 

Other  bodies  also  besides  borax  have  the  power  to  call  out 
the  activity  of  mannitol.     Thus,  right  rotation  is  produced  by 

I  I>uiiBtan:  BfT.  d.  chem.  G«l,  e6,  1504  R«f. 

'  Klein:  Compt.  Tend.,  99,  144:  Bull.  Soc.  Chlm.  [i|,  09, 198.  j;;.  II  ii  Mid  llul  the 
barium  lalt.  (C(H|i0|)iBa0.9Bi0i.  ciD  be  nude. 

■  Lambert;  Conpt,  rend,,  108, 1016. 

•  DoBBlh;  Cbem.  Zlg.,  17,  1816. 

>  Jehn:  Arch.  Phann..  3|,  ijo;  36,  49s. 

•  TDD't  HaS;  liMgeruog  der  Atome  la  Raume.  md  ed,.  p.  113. 

■  MiKnaninI:  ZUchr.  phyii.  Cbem.,  A,  66. 
'  Cnaaley:  Ber.  d.  cbem.  GC9..  >g,  1364. 

•  IHKher:  nid.,  ^4,  ji8. 
■0  FiaUiet:  Ibid,,  at,  634. 

"  Piacher:  Ann,  Cbem,  (LieUg),  170,  81. 
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arsenic  add,  Deutral  sodium  arsenate  (Vignon),*  tungstates 
(Klein).*  I^eft  rotation  is  produced  by  allcalies,  alkali  carbon- 
ates, acid  sodium  arsenate  and  alkali-earths  (Vignon). 

d.  Action  of  Acid  Sodium  and  Ammoniuvt  Molybdate  on 
Mannitol,  Sorbitol,  a-Mannokeplitol  {Perseif)  and  Rhamnose 
{^Isodukitol). — The  three  sugars  named  first,  which  in  pure 
aqueous  solution  possess  a  slight  rotation  to  the  left,  are  not 
influenced  by  neutral  molybdates;  on  the  other  hand  free 
molybdic  add  and  its  add  salts  produce  in  these  solutions 
strong  dextrorotation,     Gemez  added  the  molybdates, 

Na,Mo,0,.  +  22H,0  and  (NHJ,Mo,0„  -f  4H,0, 
in  increasing  amounts  (Vt  to  above  I!  of  the  molecular  weight 
to  I  mol.  of  sugar)  and  found  that  the  right  rotation  increases  to 
amaximumandthen  decreases.  The  largest  values  for  mannitol, 
sorbitol  and  mannoheptitol,  were  found  when  the  solutions 
contained  for  one  molecule  of  these  bodies  'j^  =  0.28  mole- 
cule of  the  sodium  or  ammonium  molybdate.  The  following 
spedfic  rotations  are  calculated  from  the  data  of  Gemez.* 


Si 

Roution 
of  the  pure 

Uulmnm  ratation. 

Wlih  .«.  nc 

d.>U  added 

rf-Mannitol. 
rf-Sorbitol.. 
rf-Perseit . . . 

3.160 
6.548 
7.361' 

17- 

'7 

IS 

—  o.ae" 

—  a.04 

—  i.aa 

+  43.19° 
+  41.87 

+  48.77 

+  43.19° 
+  4i.<8 
+  48.90 

The  behavior  of  rhamnose  is  somewhat  different.'  This 
body  shows  immediatdy  after  solution  in  water  a  rotation  to 
the  left,  then  after  some  hours  a  constant  right  rotation  whi<^ 
has,  for  f  =  6.319,  the  value  [ajo  =  +  9.75°.  This  last  is 
increased  by  addition  of  sodium  or  ammonium  molybdate  until 
the  salt  added  amounts  to  ^Y  molecule  for  each  molecule  of 
rhamnose,  and  then  remains  unchanged  with  further  addition 

1  vignon:  Add.  chitn.  phya..  fs],  a,  m. 

■  Klein:  Compt.  rcDd.,  89,  ^a*. 

■Gemei:  MaunJIol,  Compt.  rend.,  iiSiijfa.  In  this  paper  the  mazimnm  of  rotation 
jB  fiveD  for  '||*  molecule  of  the  Mit.  allbough  Ibe  half  wdgbt  at  the  aborc  fonnnla 
appeara  to  have  been  taken.    Sorbitol,  Compt  rend.,  lis.  loji;  Fertfit,  Ibid.,  114,  480. 

*  SupentDiated. 

*  Geroci:  Rhamuoee,  Compl.  nnd.,  119,  63. 
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of    the    salts.     The  observed    constant    maximum    rotation 
amounts  to 

[or]  3  "  ■  "■  **-95°>  ff  *!■*  sodium  salt, 
[a]  ;!     -   r  '9-91°.  for  the  ammonium  ult. 

A  satisfactory  explaoation  for  the  occurrence  of  the  number 
•j'^*  is  wanting.  Possibly,  as  with  borax,  the  molybdenum 
enters  the  sugar  molecule. 

F.  MultirotAtion. 

With  a  number  of  active  substances  the  phenomenon  is 
observed  that  the  rotating  power  of  a  freshly  prepared  solution 
changes  on  standing,  undergoing  either  an  increase  or  decrease 
until  finally  a  constant  value  is  reached.  This  behavior  is 
shown  by: 

1 .  A  number  of  the  sugars. 

2.  Certain  oxy-salts  and  their  lactone.s. 

3.  A  few  other  substances. 

/.  Midtiroiation  0/  the  Sugars. 

71.  Preliminary  Remarks.— In  1846  Dubmnfaut'  made  the 
observation  that  the  rotation  of  an  aqueous  grape-sugar  solu- 
tion, prepared  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  decreased  to  a  cer- 
tain limit  on  standing.  The  same  behavior  was  noted  in  1850 
by  Pasteur*  in  a  grape -sugar- sodium  chloride  solution,  and  this 
chemist  established  the  fact  that  the  beginning  rotation  is 
about  twice  as  great  as  the  final  constant  rotation,  a  condition 
which  E.  O.  Erdmann'  in  1855  and  Dubrunfaut'  iu  1856  veri- 
fied with  grape-sugar.  The  high  beginning  rotation  was,  there- 
fore, designated  as  birotation.  , 

The  phenonienoii  of  decrease  in  rotation  was  noted  by 
Erdmann  in  ordinary  milk-sugar,  and  later  the  same  behavior 
has  been  observed  by  Tollens  and  E.  Fischer  in  many  other 
varieties  of  sugars.  It  has  been  recognized,  however,  that  the 
relation  of  the  beginning  to  the  final  rotation  is  not  always  2:1. 
as  with  dextrose,  but  may  be  i  .6  :  1  as  in  the  case  of  milk- 
sugar,  or  1.46  :  i  as  with  galactose  or  4.67  :  r  as  observed  with 
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xylose.  Because  of  this  it  was  suggested  by  Ml^eeler  and 
Tollens'  in  1889  to  change  the  first  designation,  InrotaHon,  into 
muUirotation. 

It  was  further  observed  by  Schmoger'  in  1880  and  also  by 
K-  O.  Erdmann'  that  milk-sugar  on  dehydration  changes  into 
a  modification  which  on  re-solution  shows  a  gradual  increase  in 
rotation  and  the  same  behavior  was  found  with  maltose  by 
Meissl*  in  1882.  Schmoger  describes  this  low  rotation  as 
half  rotation.  The  terms  greater  rotation  (Mehrdrehung)  and 
less  rotation  (Wenigerdrehung)  were  later  introduced  by  Parens 
and  ToUens'  to  describe  the  two  kinds  of  rotation. 

A  further  advance  was  made  in  1895  by  Tanret  who  found 
that  in  certain  sugars,  besides  the  known  modifications,  a  and 
y9,  of  which  the  higher  rotating,  ot,  is  transformed  after  solution 
into  /S,  a  third  modification,  y,  may  be  obtained  which  in 
solution  is  likewise  transformed  into  fl.  This  is  the  case  in 
the  following  bodies,  the  three  forms  of  which  with  respect  to 
their  specific  rotations,    f*]".   stand  in  the  following  order. 


i/-Glucose .,    T   :o5''     :       -   51.5=  ■     -    Ji-s" 

tf-Galactose ,.■  -\    135  )    81  +5* 

Milk-sugar ':>  i     88  -t    55  '  -:   36 

The  form  a  shows  greater  rotation  and  y  less  rotation  ; 
there  is  then  by  the  change  of  a  into  ;*  a  decrease  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  by  the  change  of  y  into  fi  an  increase  in  the 
rotation. 

The  conditions  with  rhamncse  are  different. 

Hodificnlion  .0  y 

Rhamnose ...  6°  79"         ...  +  23° 

Here  we  find  by  the  conversion  of  a  into  P,  first  a  decrease 
in  the  negative  rotation,  and  then  after  passing  a  certain  point 

<  Whceirr  BKd  To]]eii'<:  AunChem.  (I.icbig),  3(4,  311. 

•  Schm6gei;  Bet.  d.  chem,  Gm.,  ij.  1915. 

•  ErdmBtin:  Bcr.  d.  chem.  <;»..  rj,  iiSo. 
-  MeiiBi:  J.  pmkl-  Chem.,  (,].  >g.  .12. 
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of  inactivity,  an  increase  in  the  right-band  rotation,  while  the 
change  of  y  into  0  is  accompanied  by  a  decrease  in  rotation. 
The  preparation  of  the  three  modifications  of  the  above  sugars 
is  given  in  S  73. 

The  rapidity  with  which  a  labile  modification  of  a  sugar 
changes  into  the  stable  form,  increases  in  marked  degree  with 
rise  in  temperature.  At  the  ordinary  temperature  a  period  of 
from  six  to  twenty-four  hours  is  usually  required,  but  by  boil- 
ing, the  transformation  is  completed  in  a  few  minutes.  This 
behavior  was  observed  by  Dubrunfaut  with  grape-sugar  and 
with  milk-sugar. 

After  solution  of  a  labile  sugar  form  in  water  the  change 
begins  immediately  and  it  is  not,  therefore,  possible  to  estab- 
lish the  beginning  rotation  with  accuracy.  Several  minutes 
most  elapse  before  the  observation  of  the  liquid  in  the  polari- 
scope  can  commence,  and  with  the  greater  roiaHng  a-forms  a 
value  somewhat  too  low  and  with  the  lower  rotating  y-forms  a 
value  somewhat  too  high  is  always  found.  An  accurate  result 
is  obtained  only  for  the  end  product  of  the  transformation,  the 
stable  ^-modification. 

73.  Rtnimi  of  the  Suears  Sbowliig  Hsltirotation.— The  follow- 
ing observations  were  all  carried  out  by  allowing  the  transfor- 
mation to  proceed  at  the  ordinary  temperature  (usually  20°). 
First,  in  the  shortest  possible  time  after  preparation  of  the 
solutions,  the  beginning  rotation  was  determined  and  later  the 
constant  end  rotation,  the  time  required  to  complete  the  change 
bdi^  noted.  The  specific  rotations  given  correspond  to  [«]/), 
and  the  concentration,  c,  expresses  the  number  of  grams  of 
sugar  in  100  cc.  of  solution.' 
I.  l-Aralnnose,  C,H„0,  (two  modifications) 

ti- Modification, — Ordinary  crystallized  arabinose. 

^-Modification. — This  is  obtained  by  precipitating  a  hot 
solution  of  the  «-fonn  in  an  equal  weight  of  water,  by  addition 
of  20  parts  of  absolute  alcohol.  In  the  crystallized  condition 
it  is  not  stable  and  reverts  gradually  to  the  tf-form.' 

'  Mid;  at  the  data  based  on  deiuity  and  percenUge  compoallion  have  b«D 
ndncnl  lo  this  fom  to  carmpond. 

■  Tiintit;  Boll.  80c.  Chim,,  (3J,  ig,  »i. 
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Observed  for  c  -  9.73,  /  =  5 


«.  I^rst  rotflticm  after  6.5  minutes +  156.7°  1  Decrease 

P.  Final  rotation  after  i.s  hours +  104.6"'  '    S*-'" 

fS.  (<:=  13.8)  +  105".     {c  ^  1.5)   +  104"  (Tanret). 

2.  l-Xylose,  CjH^Oj  (two  modifications) 

a- Modification,  ordinary  xylose. 

P- Modification,  not  yet  obtained  pure,  but  mixed  with  a ; 
reverts  to  a  in  solid  condition. 

Observation  i.     c  =  10.335,  '  ""  K)" 

".  First  rotation  afters  minutes ^  85.9°  ^Decrease 

p.  Pinal  rotation  after  5  hours +18,6°''      673° 

Observation  a.    c  --  ri.07,  t  =^30 


o.  First  rotation  after  4.5  minutes +78.6°  ^Decrease 

P.  Final  rotation  after  2.5  hours t-  19.3°'  J     59-4 

3.  d-Glncose,  C,H„0,  (three  modifications) 

a-Modificafit>n.— Ordinary  form  crystallized  from  water  at 
mean  room  temperature  as  hydrate,  C,H„0,  +  H,0,  or  as 
anhydrous  crystallized  grape-sugar  from  alcohol  or  from  water 
at  30°  to  35°.  Immediately  after  solution,  and  referred  to  the 
anhydride,  [«]/!>  +  105°.  then  by  change  into  /3,  decreases 
to  5^.5- 

P- Modification.— this  remains  usually  as  an  amorphous 
hygroscopic  mass  by  evaporation  of  dissolved  a-glucose.  It 
may  be  obtained  in  crystalline  condition  by  evaporating  on  the 
water-bath,  and  stirring  constantly,  dissolving  the  residue 
dried  at  98°  in  half  its  weight  of  cold  water  and  adding  a  large 
amount  of  alcohol  cooled  to  0° ;  or  it  may  be  made  by  melt- 
ing or-glucose,  cooling  to  100"  and  adding  some  crystals  of 
^S-glucose.  It  dissolves  at  19°  in  half  its  weight  of  water  and 
shows  the  constant  rotation  of  +52.5°  (referred  to  C,H„0,), 
On  evaporation  of  its  aqueous  solution  it  yields  "-glucose, 
which,  however,  is  only  formed  after,  crystallization,  as  the 
mother-liquor  shows  always  the  rotation  of  ^,' 
Th^  y-Modification  is  formed  when  a  concentrated  solution 

>  PBtcuB  and  Tolltns:  Ann.  Chetn.  {Liebig),  jj j,  174. 
1  WhwleraudToIlens:  Ann.  Chcm.  (I.iebig),  Jg4,  jii. 
»  PBrcusaiidTollens:  Ann.  Chera.  (LieWg),  »gj.  175. 
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of  a.glucose  is  evaporated  and  the  residue  heated  for  several 
hours  to  no".  The  mass,  which  consists  of  j9  and  y,  is  dis- 
solved in  an  equal  weight  of  water  and  treated  with  a  large 
volume  of  alcohol  which  precipitates  the  >'-form  first.  This 
form  separates  first  also  by  recrystallizing  from  alcohol.  It 
requires  for  solution  at  19°,  three-fourths  of  its  weight  of 
water  and  shows  abeginning  rotation  of  +  22.5°  (for  C,H„0(J 
which,  in  consequence  of  change  to  the  /S- modification  increases 
gradually  to  52.5°.' 

The  three  forms  exhibit  the  same  depression  of  the  freezing- 
point. 

Change  of  a.  into  ?. 
I.  c^  9.097.  /  =  20=. 

•  First  rotation  after  5.5  minutes +105.3°    \  Decrease 

P  Final  rotation  after  6  hours +    S'-S"    '       5'-7° 

J.  c  -  5-536.  ^  -   JO". 

«  First  rotation  after' 7  minutes t  104.3°    \  Decrease 

P  Pinal  rotation  after  7  hours -|-    51,6°'  '  5^-1 

Change  of  y  into  P. 

1  First  rotation  (Tanret) -|-    13.5°    1  Increase 

f(  Final  rotation +    53.5°    J  30.0° 

4.  d-Glucose  Sodium  Chloride.  2  C,H„0,  +  NaCl  ( two  modifica- 

tions) 
e  — -  10.46,  containing  0.90  C|H„0,. 
First  rotation  after  15  minutes  (forC,H„0,).  -f    99.4°  )    Decrease 
Final  rotation  after  30 hours +    50-3°'/       49-1° 

5.  d-Glucoseoxime,  C,H„0,.NOH  (two  modifications) 
(<:  =  9.648) 

First  rotation  after  15  minutes —    5.4°      -i    Decrease 

Pinal  rotation  after  18  hours —    a. 3°'    ]      i-^" 

6.  d-Glacosephenylkydrasone,    C,H„0,.N,H.C,H,    (two   modi- 

fications) 
(C--.10) 

First  rotation  after  10  minutes —  15.3°     1    Increase 

Final  rotation  after  IZ-15  hours —46.9°'  f       31-6° 

'  Tannt:  Compt-  [end,.  »a.  1060. 

•  Pitcna  and  Tolleiu^  Ann.  Chem.  (Liebig),  ajj,  164. 
■  TrcT :  Ztachr.  pbys.  Chem..  »,  42S, 

'  Jtaibi ;  Ber.  d,  chem.  Ge»..  14.  697. 
'  Jicobi :  Ann.  Chem.  (Liebij),  jjj.  173. 
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7.  l-Glucose,  C,H„0,  (two  modifications) 

(e  =  4i79) 

Pint  rotation  after  7  minutes —    94.5°   1    Decrease 

Final  rotation  after  7  hours —    Si-4"  /      ^3'° 

8.  d-Galadose,  C,H„0,  (three  modifications) 
a-Modifieation. — Ordinary  crystallized  galactose. 

•  fi- Modification. — This  is  obtained  by  dissolving  the  a- form 
in  t^  to  2  parts  of  boiling  water  and  pouring  the 
solution  into  eight  times  the  volume  of  alcohol,  stirring  mean- 
while, which  produces  a  crystalline  precipitate.  The  conver- 
sion of  a  into  fi  is  complete  in  strong  solution  only.  It  is  sol- 
uble in  1.57  parts  of  water  at  22°,  and  reverts  into  the  a-form 
on  crystallization  from  water. 

The  Y' Modification  is  said  to  be  produced  when  a  solution  of 
12  grams  of  a-galactose  in  30  grams  of  water  is  treated  with 
0.03  gram  of  sodium  phosphate  and  a  drop-  of  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  wanned  on  the  water-bath  a  few  minutes,  then  cooled,  and 
gradually  mixed  with  240  cc.  of  absolute  alcohol.  On  repeat- 
ing the  process  several  times  the  rotation  of  the  product,  prob- 
ably still  impure,  could  be  reduced  to  52.25°.  In  aqueotis 
solution  at  the  ordinary  temperature  it  is  converted  into  fi 
inside  of  two  hours,  while  for  conversion  into  a  three  times  as 
long  is  required.' 

Change  of  a  intoj). 

■  First  rotation  after  7  minutes -r  117.4°    \  Decrease 

^  Pinal  rotation  after  6  hours -^    80.3°*/     37' •" 

a  First  rotation  (Tanret) t  135.0*   \  Decrease 

p  Final  rotation        "        -85.3+    81.60   i      53-4 

Change  of  7  into  p, 

1  First  rotation  after  5  minutes  (Tanret) ~    sa-s"   I  Increase 

p  Final  rotation  (Tanret) -[     81.6°    i     *9-3'' 

9.  d-Galactoseoxime.  C.HuOs.NOH  (two  modifications). 
{c-  S.J.7) 

First  rotation  after  10  miiiutes -r    10.6°   \  Decrease 

Final  rotation  after  zo  hours 

*  Taorel :  Bull,  Soc.  Chim.,  [3].  ig,  19s. 

'  Parens  and  Tollens;  Ann,  Chun,  (Liebig).  jgj,  idq. 
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10.  d-Mannoseoxitne,  C,H„0,.NOH  (two  modifications) 

('^  =  4.875) 

Pint  rotatian  after  10  minutes +      7.5°    1  Decrease 

Pinal  rotation  after  6  hours -f     3.1°'  /     <-3° 

11.  d-Frudose,  Levulose,  C,H|,0, 
c  -.-  10,  t  ^vP. 

Pint  rotation  after  6  minutes —  104.0°    \  Decrease 

FinalrotationafterTotossminutes —   9''3"  '     i'-?" 

Final  rotation —    90.3" 

Pinal  rotation —    90.7°' 

12.  Rkamnose,    isoduldie,     C,H„Oj;  hydrate,   C.Hj.O,  {three 

modifications) 

a-Modifiialion. — Ordinary  rhamnose,  crystallized  from  water. 
As  hydrate  dissolved  in  water  it  shows  a  beginning  rotation  of 
—  5*  to  —  7*  (referred  to  C,H|,Oj),  then,  by  conversion  into 
the  /S-fonn,  a  decrease  and  afterwards  a  change  to  increasing 
right  rotation  which  reaches  about  +  10°. 

^■Modification. — For  the  preparation  of  this  i  part  of  the 
(t-form  is  dissolved  in  \  part  of  boiling  water  and  then  mixed 
with  5  parts  of  absolute  alcohol  and  5  parts  of  ether.  The 
first  crystalline  precipitate  which  separates  is  a-rhamnose; 
this  is  removed  and  a  new  portion  of  ether  is  added,  which 
throws  down  the  >3-form,  with  which,  however,  a  small  amount 
of  the  j'-form  with  lower  rotation  may  be  mixed.  The  /3-fonn 
crystallizes  with  \  molecule  of  water  in  fine  needles.  It 
attracts  moisture  from  the  air  and  reverts  into  the  (r-form.  In 
aqueous  solution  it  shows  the  constant  right  rotation  of  +  9.1* 
to  lo.i"  or  even  12.7°,  referred  to  C,H|,Oj.' 

y- Modification. — This  is  produced  from  the  /S-rhamnose 
when  it  is  dried  in  a  desiccator,  and  then  heated  for  several 
hours  to  90°.  On  crystallizing,  it  reverts  to  the  «-form.  It 
begins  with  a  rotation  of  +  22.8°,  which  gradually  sinks  to 
about  +  10°  through  conversion  into  the  /S-form.* 

'  Jactibi:  Bcr.  d  chem.  G«..  >4.  699. 

<  Firciu  itu)  Tolleot:  Aaa,  Chem.  (Llcbig),  ag7,  iM. 

'  jDngflciKh  and  Grimbeit:  Compl.  rend..  107,  190. 

■  H6ni(  and  JeKf;  Wien.  Akad.,  Ber..  »7.  II.  MT. 

'  TaoKt;  Bull.  Soc  Chim,,  (3J,  ig,  302. 

•  T.nm  ;  tM.  cii- 
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Change  of  a  into  P. 
Hydrate  diaaolved  in  water.     Calculated  for  CHijO,. 

1.  f  ^  10,  1^10°. 

a  First  rotation  after  S-5  minutes -  5°      1  Decrease  and 

,3  Pinal  roUtioo  after  66  minutes -r  9A^'  (increase  14.4° 

2.  f  —  9.08,  ordinary  temperature. 

a  First  rotation  after  I  minute —  5.6"  1  Decrease  and 

P  Pinal  rotation  after  1   hour +  9.2°' /increase  14.8° 

3.  f  ^  5  and  10,  ^  -  -  13.5°. 
I  First  rotation  after   10.5  minutes — 7''°  tDecreaseand 


/J  Final  rotation  after  1    hour.. 
Rhamnose  anhydride  dissolved  in  water  (c  —  9.5)  shows  at 
once  the  constant  rotation  +  8,7  (/S-form).' 
Change  of  y  into  p. 

7  First  rotation -  23.8°  1  Decrease 

P  Pinal  rotation  after  1.5  hours ;    10.1°  I      IJ.?" 

With  alcohol  as  solvent  different  rotations  are  found.  Jacobi 
{loc.  17'/.)  gives  the  following  observations: 

1.  Hydrate,  dissolved  in  alcohol,  c  ---  7.67. 

First  rotation,  after  15  minutes  (for  C,H„Oj)   —  12.6°  1  Decrease 
Final  rotation  after  16  hours       "  "  —  10.0°  J      2.6° 

2.  Anhydride  dissolved  in  alcohol,  c  ^  7.5. 

First  rotation  afters  minutes  (for  C,H|,Os)..   -r-   S-*"  I  Decrease  and 
Final  rotation  after  24  hours       "         "         -.   —  9.0°  '  increase  12.4^ 

For  the  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  that  the  hydrate 
and  anhydride  of  rhamnose  show  a  rotation  in  alcohol  opposed 
to  that  in  water  see  S  64. 

13.        Rkamnoseoximef  C,H„0,.NOH  (two  modi&cations) 
c  —  9.863,  ordinary  temperature. 

First  rotation  after  10  minutes -t-6.1''     ^increase 

Pinal  rotation  after  20  hours .  • 


+  13.6"/ 
>ns) 

iii.ff'  ,  D 
77  .o<^  j" 


Fucose,  C,H„0,  (two  modifications) 

First  rotation  after  11  minutes —111.8^ 

Final  rotation  after  i  hours 

I  .SchDclleandToltcns:  AtiD.Chnn.  (LletHg).  171,  6 
9  JBcotri  :  Add.  Chcm.  (Lirbig).  i^»,  17«. 
'  Tanret :  Ijk.  nl. 

*  jacobi :  Ann.  Chem.  (Liebig),  »^»,  177. 
>  Jacohj:  Bcr.  A.  chcm.  On..  14.  «9H. 

•  GBiitheraadTollenti:  Ann.Chem.  (Ucbig),  »^^,'^ 
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Rkamnohexose,  C,H„0,  (two  modifications) 

CO,  /  =  23°. 

'*-9°    ^Decrease 


-6t.4 

5,  d-Mannokeploit,  C,H|,0;  (two  modifications) 

c  —  10.14  □rdinarj'  temperature. 

Pirsl  rotation   after  lominutca  -|-  85.  t°    )  t>ecrease 

Pinal  rotation   after  a4hours -~  68.6°' (      16.5° 

J  a-Glucoheptose ,  C;H„0,  (two  modifications) 


Fiist  rotation  after  15  minutes -  35.0"     1  Decrease 

Fitiftl  rotation  after  some  hours —  19.7°'  (     5.3" 

8.      a-Glucoetose,  C,H„0,  +  2  H,0  (iwo  modifications) 
c  =  6.6i-j,  dissolved  at  50°  and  cooled. 


n  after  6  hours —  43  9"'  i     '7-5° 

r9.  A/ilk-sugar,  C„H„0,|  (three  modifications) 

I'Modif cation. — Ordinary  crystalIizedmilk-sugar,C|,H„Oii+ 
H,0.  This  exhibits  a  beginning  rotation  of  +  87°  (anhydrous) 
and  in  aqueous  solution  is  changed  into  the  jS-form." 

li- Modification.  — This  may  be  obtained  from  a  and  ^,  and  is 
secured  in  crystalhne  form,  C„H„0„  +  1/2  H,0,  by  adding 
three  or  four  volumes  of  absolute  alcohol  to  the  warm  concen- 
trated solution  of  either  of  these.* 

The  y-loTm  is  obtained  by  rapidly  evaporating  a  solution  of 
two  or  three  grams  of  a-milk-sugar  in  10  cc.  of  water  to  dry- 
ness in  a  platinum-dish  on  a  water-bath,  and  drying  the  resi- 
due at  98°  to  complete  loss  of  the  water  of  crystallization.' 
It  may  akio  be  obtained  by  rapidly  boiling  down  a  solution  of 
ordinary  millc-sugar  in  a  metallic  vessel,  when  suddenly  the 
whole  liquid  solidifies  to  a  mass  of  small  porous  anhydrous 
crystals.'     Pure  anhydrous  crystals  may  be  secured  by  repeated 

[I  and  Flloljr;  Ber.  d.  cheni.  Gm,.  >),  jiiu. 
tr  and  Pawmore;  Ber.  d.  chem.  G«».  33, 1J30. 
>  Fischer  Km.  Chem.  (Lieblg),  97b.  75. 
*  Piachcr:  Aaa.  Cli«m.  (UeUg;),  >7*,  97. 
'  Srtminn  and  Schmecet :  Ber.  d.  chem.  Gh.,  ij,  1921. 
Tuim :  Bull.  Soc.  Chim.,  (3).  la,  6J5. 
SchmBfn  :  B«r.  d.  chem.  Ges.,  13. 1911- 
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crystallization  from  anhydrous  alcohol   (Tanret).     The  first 
rotation  is  +  36.2°,  which  increases  to  that  of  the  /f-form. 
The  three  forms  show  the  same  freezing-point  depression. 
If  ordinary  powdered  milk-sugar  is  dehydratedat  130",  the 
residue  shows  the  rotation  phenomena  of  the  a-form. 
Cbange  of  a  into  p 
I.  c-^  7.5  (hydrate),  i  =  jo°. 


Ci,H„0„.    C„H„0„. 
a  First  rotation   after 4  minutes..   -1-64.0         —  88.4°  )    Decrease 

P  Final  rotation  after  6  houn i   sa.S  f  55.3°'  '       ii-i" 

2.  £  =  -4.841  Chydrate).     I  =   10° 
B  First  rotation   after  Sminutea.      4   82,9°       4     87.3'^^    Decrease 
^  Final  rotation  after  14  hours..  -;  51.5        -   SS-i"" '       3'-<^ 
Change  of  y  into  0. 
€  =  7.07 ;  7.71 :  ordinary  temperature. 

7  First  rotation -r  34-4°        r    a^-a'^    Increase 

&  Final  rotation  after  34  hours- ■.   4  5»-45        f  SS-^""  '        i9-0° 
20.         v)/a/ftwi?,  C„H„0„  (two  modifications)  ;  hydrate, 
C,H„0„  +  H,0  ' 

I.  c  —  14  to  19  (anhydride)   t  ^=  15°. 

forC„H„0„. 
First  rotation  after   4  minutes...  +  iia.o     to  114.8°  \   Increase 

Final  rotation  after  12  hours -f  138.3°' •        '3-5° 

t.  c  =  9-3  to  g.8  (anhydride),  /  —.  30°. 

First  rotation  after  6  to  1 2  minutes  -f   II8.8   to   I3Iai°   )    Increase 

Final  rotation  after  5  to    9  hours      +  136.8   to   137.0°*  /        17.0° 

The  absence  of   multirotation  has  been  shown  for  inosite, 

sorbin,  levosin,  ethyl  glucoside,  methyl  and  ethyl  galactosides, 

benzyl  arabinoside,  and  the  phenyl  hydrazones  of  galactose  and 

rhamnose. 

73.  Rate  of  Cbcnee  in  RotatioD. — Urech*  was  the  first  to  show 
that  the  Wilhelmy  velocity  formula  for  reactions  of  the  first 
order, 


1  Schmoser :  Bcr.  d. 

hfm 

G«.,  13. 

I  PnreuaandTolIcn 

.cbttti,  (: 

■  Schm6g»r  ;  Bm.  d. 

cbem 

<  Mci»l :  J.  pnkt.  C 

(I)  >i,  11 

>  PamisandTollCBl 

Chtm.  IL 
.,  16.  11.  J 
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367 


is  applicable  to  the  case  of  the  change  of  rotation  in  milk-sugar 
and  grape-sugar.  New  and  careful  investigations  with  refer- 
ence to  dextrose  have  been  carried  out  by  Levy*  and  by 
Trey.'  Id  consideraticoi  of  the  fact  that  the  actual  beginning 
rotation  is  a  quantity  which  can  never  be  accurately  deter- 
mined here,  the  first  of  these  observers  changed  the  formula 
used  in  calculating  the  constant,  C, 


(I) 


(11) 


■  log 


C=- 


in  which  ff,^,  are  the  rotations  corresponding  to  the  times  /,/„ 
and  <p  represents  the  constant  final  rotation.' 

In  illustration  the  following  series  of  observations  by  Levy 
may  be  given : 

Aqceous  S01.UT10M  OF  Anhydrous   Dextrose   of  3,501  Per  cent 
Strength  i^^  1.0114, Temperature,  m^S"  to  20.9°.  ■ 


Time  ia  alantes 


/,  — (1,     TempenHur 


',.« 

<r,  =-  17.865' 

',  =  30 

ft  =   17.060 

'.  =  35 

ft  -  16.159 

(,^40 

ft       15.637 

'.  -4S 

ft  --  14-917 

'■  -SO 

ft  ^  14.369 

',  -  S5 

ft  =  13.895 

/,  =  -60 

ft  =  13.166 

',  =  65 

ft  -  11.797 

',=  70 

ft-    11.171 

'.  =  7S 

H,  =11.837 

1,  :=»0 

ft  --  11.470 

0.00649 
0.00719 
0.00644 

0.00662 
0.00633 
0.00636 
0.00677 

0.00656 
0.00687 
0.00674 
0.00671 

0.00675 
0.00663 


'  Sjcvj:  Zttchi,  phya.  Chcm.,  17,  301  ( 

'  Tnj:  Ibid.,  iS,  193.;  u,  414. 

'  Tkr  amc  formnla  wu  derived  KHnr 


It  cacllci  by  P.  Th.  ^ 
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From  fifteen  series  of  experiments  made  at  a  nearly  constant 
temperature  of  20°,  Levy  found  that  for  strengths  of  i  to  5 
per  cent.,  the  constant,  C,  is  independent  of  theconcentration. 
With  increasing  temperature,  the  value  increases.  It  was 
found  in  the  mean,  that  for 

about  20. 10°  C^^o.00610 
20.25°  C— 0,00637. 
Effect  of  Added  Substances  on  the  Velocity  of  Transformation 
The  decrease  in  the  rotation  of  aqueous  dextrose  solutions 
with  the  time,  is  sometimes  hastened  and  sometimes  retarded 
by  the  presence  of  other  substances,   such  as  acids,  alkalies 
or  salts,  and  the  behavior  of  these  bodies  appears  to  be  a  cata- 
lytic one.     Numerous  investigations  by   Levy  and  Trey  have 
shown  the  following  facts : 

a.  Bodies  Which  Hasten  the  Change 
I.  Acids. — The  effect  of  these  was  first  noticed  by  Erdmann' 
in  the  case  of  milk-sugar.  According  to  Levy,'  the  velocity 
constant,  C,  (formula  II)  assumes  the  following  values  when 
dilute  acids  containing  -^  mol.  to  the  liter  were  employed  as 
solvents : 


Hydrochloric  add 

(Nitric  acid 

Trichloracetic  acid  ■  - . 

Salphuric  acid 

Dicbloracetic  acid 

Monocbloracetic  acid- 

Acetic  acid 

Propionic  acid 


0.03300 
0.0JJ83 
0.02335 
o,oi8S6 
0.01670 

0.00716 
0.00636 


98.99 
96.67 
71.95 

17.35 
4.70 
1.63 


It  appears,   therefore,   that  in  their  accelerating  behavior, 
the  acids  stand  in  the  order  of  their  affinity  coefficients,   as 

'  Hrdmann  ;  Jabresber.,  i«s5.  P-  67i- 
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measured  by  electrical  conductivity,  the  catalysis  of  methyl 
acetate  or  by  their  power  of  inverting  cane-sugar. 

Trey'  came  to  the  same  conclusion  in  experiments  on  the 
action  of  hydrochloric,  sulphuric,  oxalic,  and  cacodylic  acids. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  found  a  retarding  effect  with  acetic 
and  propionic  acids. 

The  value  of  the  constant,  C,  increases  as  a  matter  of 
course,  with  the  strength  of  the  acid.  For  example,  with  j>j 
Donnal  hydrochloric  acid,  the  value  is  C  -   0.00971. 

i.  Bases. — These  bring  about  an  enormous  acceleration  in 
the  velocity  of  transformation  of  all  sugars,  so  that  in  a  very 
few  minutes,  or  immediately  after  the  addi.tion  of  the  base,  the 
normal  end  rotation  is  reached.  This  was  first  noticed  by 
Urech'  in  the  case  of  milk-sugar  and  ammonia,  and  he  found 
aisothat  in  time,  the  rotation  sinks  still  lower,  which  may  be 
accounted  for  by  a  chemical  change  in  the  sugar." 

The  action  of  ammonia  on  different  sugars  has  been 
thoroughly  investigated  by  Schulze  and  ToUens.'  They  found 
that  by  application  of  o.  I  per  cent,  ammonia,  after  5  to  10 
minutes,  even,  the  normal  lower  rotation  is  reached  with 
dextrose,  xylose,  arabinose,  galactose,  rhamnose,  levulose,  and 
ordinary  milk-sugar.  This  was  found  to  be  the  case  with 
^■milk-sugar  and  maltose  also,  from  which  it  is  seen  that  not 
only  the  higher,  but  the  lowe"r  rotation  as  well,  is  destroyed 
immediately.  Schulze  and  Tollens  observed,  for  example, 
the  following  changes: 

Xyloee:  [a],,  MalloKhydr.lt:  [or],, 

In  water  constant +  18.7'  In  water  constant +  130° 

In  unnto-   f  After  10 min.   -f  14.8  In   ammo-    [After  lo mill.      |  126.1 

niaofio.41  After    I  day     -}-  ll.o  nia  of  20.41  After  7]hours  +  123.9 

percent  1  After  3  days  +  5.7  percent.  [Atteri  day  ;  118.1 
tf-^: 0.914   [After    sdays  —   5.9 

In  the  same  mannerTrey' found  inasolution,  which  contained 
in  100  cc.,  2. 25  grams  of  dextrose  anhydride  and  0.0S5  NHj, 

'  Trey :  Ztichr,  phys,  Chem,,  18, 105 :  a>,  m8. 

'  URCh:  ncT.  d.  chem.  Gu..  ig,  1131  (iBSi). 

'  IJrech  :  fHd.,  IJ,  tJM. 

'  SctaniK  Biid  TollcDi:  Add.  Chem.  (Mcbig),  171.  49. 

*  Trey:  ZUcbr.  pbya.  Chem..  91,  439. 
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After  15  min.       [^J  „  =  +  sj.a  (normal) 
After  24  hours  -f  49.6 

After  65  days  +  449 

The  alkali  hydroxides  have  an  equally  strong  action ;  by 
means  of  ji^  normal  potassium  hydroxide  solution  the  final 
rotation  in  dextrose  is  reached  almost  instantly.     With  greater 
concentration,  a  further  progressive  decrease  is  observed  which 
may  even  pass  into  left  rotation.     Thus,  Trey'  found  in  a 
solution  containing  in  100  cc,  2.25  grams  of  dextrose,  and  o.a 
gram  of  sodium  hydroxide,  the  following  specific  rotations  ; 
After  15  minutes  ["Jo  =  +  51.7  (normal) 
"     34  hours      [a]o  -   -f-  36.7 
'■     48     "  t"]c  --  +  26.0 

'■    34' days        («]i>  =  +  is-i 
•■     65     ■'  [a]y,--    0.4 

It  is  evident  that  some  chemical  change  takes  place  here. 
As  Lobry  de  Bruyn  and  Alberda  van  Ekenstein'  have  observed, 
the  reciprocal  conversion  of  dextrose,  levulose,  and  mannose 
into  each  other  by  the  catalytic  action  of  small  amounts  of 
alkali  is  possible. 

It  is  only  with  very  weak  bases  that  the  fall  in  the  multi- 
rotation  may  be  quantitatively  followed.  This  was  done  in  a 
dextrose  solution  containing  urea  with  which  Levy'  found  the 
following  values  for  the  velocity  constant,  C  (formula  II)  : 

,     .      /  10  per  cent.  ;  C—  0.00833  *t  about  ao.j" 

Urea  in  solution  i       '^  ,      ^  .    u     .        a 

i  5  per  cent. ;  C  =  0.00749  *t  about  30.0° 

These  numbers  are  but  little  larger  than  given  above  for  pure 
water. 

J.  Sails. — These  all,  with  the  exception  of  sodium  chloride, 
have  an  accelerating  action  on  the  fall  of  rotation  in  dextrose. 

Salts  with  an  alkaline  reaction  bring  about  the  normal  end 
rotation  within  a  few  minutes.  This  is  the  case  with  sodium 
carbonate,  with  which,  after  long  standing,  no  further  decrease 
is  observed  ;  this  salt  is  therefore  suitable  for  quickly  destroy- 
ing the  multirotation.  Potassium  cyanide  sometimes  produces 
a  marked  decrease  below  the  normal  end  value  (Trey),' 

I  Trey ;  Loc.  til.,  p.  418. 

'  I^biy  de  Bruyn  •nd  Alberd*  v«n  Hckcnitcin  :   Ber.  d.  chem.  Ges.,  >8,  III,  jdtS: 
Kcc.  tnv.  cbitn.  Pays-BBii..  14,  tf/t,  »3. 
'  L*Ty  :  Zt»chr.  phys.  Chem..  17,  324. 
"  Trey  :  /till.,  aa,  44g. 
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Salts  with  a  neutral  reaction  cause  a  slower  decrease  in  the 
multirotation,  so  that  the  conversion  may  be  followed  and  meas- 
ured. Levy'  found  the  velocity  constant  C  (formula  II),  for 
dextrose  in  the  presence  of  the  following  salts : 

C.  Temp. 

Pure  water 0,00610        ao.i° 

Sodiumaulphate,  anhydrous,  lopercent.  ■■  0.00844        >*>-o 
Sodium  sulphate,  anhydrous,  5  per  cent-  -  -  0.00800        ao.a 

Sodium  acetate,  10  per  cent 0.03897         30.1 

According  to  Levy,  the  action  of  these  salts  depend  on  this, 
that  through  partial  hydrolysis,  sodium  hydroxide  is  formed 
which  brings  about  the  acceleration.  This  hydrolysis  takes 
place  to  a  greater  extent  with  sodium  acetate,  than  with  the 
sulphate,  and  this  explains  its  much  stronger  effect. 

Trey  has  demonstrated  the  accelerating  action  of  the  follow- 
ing salts  on  the  fall  of  rotation  in  dextrose  ;' 

Sodtnm  bicarbonate,  Hagnesium  chloride, 

Potasnum  nitrate  Magnesium  sulphate. 

Potassium  iodide,  Aluminum  chloride, 

Ammonium  chloride,  Cadmium  iodide, 

Ammonium  thiocyanate.  Lead  acetate. 

Barium  chloride.  Mercuric  chloride. 

Trey  found  also  that  sodium  sulphate  lessens  the  effect  of 
sulphuric  acid. 

A.  BodUs  Which  Retard  the  Change 
I.  Sodium   Chloride. — Ihe  behavior  of  this  salt,   different 
from  that  of  all  others,  was  first  noticed  by  Levy'  who  found 
the   following  values  for  the  constant    C  {by  formula   II), 
which  are  smaller  than  that  for  water  : 

DeitroK  solution.  C.  Temp. 

In  pure  water 0.00610        20.1° 

In  lo  per  cent,  sodium  chloride 0.00533        '^■^ 

In    5  percent,  sodium  chloride 0.00586       30.2 

Trey*  confirmed  this  retarding  action  of  common  salt  l>y 
the  following  series  of  observations,  in  which  the  changes  in 
the  specific  rotation  of  dextrose  with  the  time  of  standing  were 
found : 

■  Trey :  ztschr.  pbyi.  Cbem..  »,  4)9. 

'  Levy  :  liii..  17,  j». 

<  Trey  ;  llnd.,  ai,  419,  436. 
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Time,   smin 

102.7° 

100.0" 

Time,  rsmin 

95.6 

96.0O 

94.3 

96.8" 

97.3° 

Time,  35  min 

87.3 

90.0 

86.4 

89.6 

89-9 

Time,  35  min 

8j.a 

84.4 

80.1 

83-» 

«V7 

Time,  45  mm 

78.7 

80.4 

74.6 

77-9 

78-5 

Time,  55  min 

74.4 

76.7 

69.9 

731 

73-' 

Time,  65  min 

71.  i 

749 

66.. 

69.4 

69.0 

Time,  00 

50.7° 

51-1" 

S0.8- 

51.1° 

51-7 

In  presence  of  common  salt  the  decrease  in  the  rotation 
follows  more  slowly  than  in  pure  water.  It  is  seen  also  that  a 
variation  in  the  amount  of  salt  is  of  little  importance.  An 
explanation  of  this  peculiar  behavior  of  the  salt  is  wholly 
lacking. 

2.  Alcohols  and  Other  Organic  Substances. — Levy  obtained, 
according  to  formula  II,  lower  values  for  the  constant,  C, 
with  solutions  of  dextrose  in  aqueous  ethyl  alcohol  than  in 
pure  water. 

C  Tfmp, 

Pure  water 0.00610 

C'/io  mol.  alcohol 0.00555 

In  I  liter J  Vj  mol.  alcohol 0.00511 

(^  1     mol.  alcohol 0.00510 

In  aqueous  methyl  alcohol,  the  retarding  action  of  which 
had  been  already  observed  by  Dubrunfaut,'  Trey'  found  that 
the  decrease  in  the  rotation  takes  place  somewhat  more  rapidly 
than  in  ethyl  alcohol. 

Solutions  of  dextrose  in  pure  methyl  alcohol  show  like- 
wise, multi  rotation,  and  the  decrease  in  the  same  may  be 
retarded  by  addition  of  other  organic  substances.  Trey'  found 
the  velocity  constant  from  formula  I  for  the  following 
solutions  : 

'  Dubrunfaut;  Compt.  rend.,  4>,  iiS  (iK<i6). 
'  Trey:  Ztschr.  phys.  Chem,.  ij,  joo. 
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In  100  cc.  of  the  methyl  alcohol  nlution.  C. 

1.0775  gram  dextrose 4.95 

i.oaio     "  "       -f  0.1325  gram  phenol a. 54 

0.9615    •■  "      -i-0.1543    '■    naphthalene 1.77 

0.8504    ■'  "      +  0.3735    "    diphenjlatuiue i.ii 

0.8495    "  "      +  0-3072    "    succinamide 0.85 

Finally,  a.  retardation  in  the  decrease  in  rotation  in  aqueous 
dextrose  solutions  has  been  noticed  on  addition  of  acetone  and 
also  of  cane-sugar  (Trey).' 

74.  CauM  of  Hultirotation  of  the  Sugars. — On  this  point,  the 
following  views  have  been  advanced  : 

1.  The  change  in  the  rotation  may  depend  011  this,  that  in 
the  original  freshly  prepared  solution,  molecular  aggregations 
{crystal  molecules)  of  active  fonn  may  exist,  which  gradually 
break  down  into  molecules  of  lower  rotation  (Laudolt," 
Pribram,'  Hammerschmidt,'  Wyrouboff).^ 

By  cryoscopic  methods,  as  already  explained  in  §63,  these 
aggregations  cannot  be  shown,  because  they  no  longer  exist 
in  dilute  solutions. 

2,  With  dextrose,  which  shows  niulti rotation  as  an  anhy- 
dride as  well  as  hydrate,  the  fall  in  rotation  may  be  due  to  the 
taking  up,  or  splitting  off,  of  water.  This  view  which  was 
brought  forward  years  ago  by  Erdtnann'  and  Bd-chanip,^  and 
later  abandoned  by  its  authors  has  recently  come  to  light  again. 
E.  Fischer"  is  of  the  opinion  that  anhydrous  grape-sugar  dis- 
solves first  as  C„H|;Oj  (with  high  rotation)  and  is  gradually 
transformed  into  the  hydrate  or  heptahydric  alcohol,  C„H|,0, 
(with  lower  fotation).  According  to  Jacobi,"  this  view  is 
confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  in  birotating  gluco.se  anhydride 
solutions,  the  formation  of  the  phenyl  hydrazone  takes  place 
more  rapidly  than  in  the  lower  rotating  solutions.     On  the  ■ 

'Trtj-;  ZtKht.  i>hya,Cheni.,  «,  4fo,  4.:6. 

'  Pribrsm  :  Wlen.  Monalshrit.  9.  401, 

•  HiinmerKhmidl  t  Ztschr.  [.  Kiibcnzuckcr-lnd.,  40,  gyt. 

•  Wyrouboff:  Compl.  lend,,  ll»,  831. 

'  Efdinann  ;  Jahte5bericht,  {1855),  p.  6;i. 

■  Btchamp:  tiiii.,  (1856),  p.  639.  64<i;  Compt.  rend,,  41.  fiAO,  V>. 

•  E  Fischer  :  Ber.  d.  ehem.  Ges  ,  13,  iii6. 
'  Jtcotri  :  Ann.  Chem,  (Uebig),  J7J,  179. 
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other  hand,  ToUens'  assumed  that  the  anhydride  on  dissolving 
is  transformed  immediate^-  into  the  hydrate  (with  high 
rotation),  as  evolution  of  heat  follows,  and  that  then  gradually, 
in  solution,  a  reformation  of  the  anhydride  (with  low  rotation) 
takes  place.  Such  a  reaction  is,  however,  thermodynamically 
impossible.  With  dextrose  hydrate,  which  dissolves  without 
liberation  of  heat,  the  high  rotation  of  the  unchanged  com- 
pound which  at  first  appears,  and  the  decrease  in  the  rotation, 
would  both  have  to  be  ascribed  to  the  gradual  formation  of 
anhydride. 

Arrhenius,'  and  also  Brown  and  Morris,'  have  found  that 
birotating  and  normally  rotating  dextrose  solutions  are  cryo- 
scopically  identical.  But  this  observation  does  not  decide  the 
question  as  to  the  presence  of  hydrate  or  anhydride  in  solution, 
because  the  difference  between  the  freezing-point  depressions 
of  the  two  would  be  so  small  as  to  fall  within  the  limits  of 
errors  of  experiment. 

3.  The  differences  in  rotation  of  multirotating  sugars  may 
be  due  to  the  existence  of  different  isomeric  modifications, 
which,  in  solution,  are  gradually  transformed  into  each  other. 

Such  an  assumption  was  made  as  early  as  1856  by  Erdmann,* 
Dubrunfaut,'  and  also  by  B^champ,'  and  with  the  under- 
standing that  of  the  different  modifications,  one  is  crystalline 
and  the  others  amorphous.  But  since  then,  as  explained  in 
S§  71  and  72,  Tanret  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  tthe  wo  or 
three  differept  rotating  forms  of  several  sugars  in  crystalline 
condition,  and  in  showing  the  equalit>'  in  their  molecular 
weights,  and  also  their  reciprocal  convertibility.  There 
remains,  therefore,  only  the  question  as  to  the  constitution  of 
these  isomers,  and  on  this  point  van't  Hoflf  called  attention 
(1894)  to  the  clue  which  may  be  found  in  the  analogy  existing 
between  the  sugars  and  the  rotating  lactone- forming  acids,  as 
gluconic  acid,  arabonic  acid,  saccharic  acid,  and  others.     With 

>  Tolleni :  Ber.  d,  chem.  Ges.,  a6.  1793. 

J  Arrhenius  ;  Ztschr.  phys.  Chem,,  j.  yo  (.888). 

'  Brown  and  Morris :  Ch«ra.  News,  57,  196  (1S88). 

t  Erdmiinn  :  J«hre«birichl,  {1855),  671;  (1856),  6j9  ;  Ber.  d.   chem.  Cm.,  u.  ii«o 

'  Dubrunfaut :  Compt.  rend..  4a,  739  (igjA), 

•  B*ch«mp  :  Compt.  rend.,  4a,  896  {1S56) ;  Bull.  »oc.  Chlm,,  (3),  9,  511  (i»M). 

'  van'C  Hoff :  "  LMcrung  der  Alome  Im  Raume."  id  ed.,  p.  111. 
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these  latter,  as  will  be  explained  in  i  75,  the  increase  in  rota- 
tion, which  follows  on  solution  in  water,  depends  on  the 
formation  of  their  lactones,  which  possessacychc constitution. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  decrease  in,  rotation  results  when  the 
lactones  are  changed  into  the  acids,  with  destruction  of  the 
ring  formation.  According  to  this,  for  example,  of  the  two 
modifications  of  xylose  the  higher  rotating  might  have  the 
formula 

CH.OH— C  H— ( CH .  OH ) ,— CH.  OH , 

! o ^i 

and  the  change  into  the  lower  rotating  form  might  depend  on 
the  conversion  into  a  body  of  this  structure, 
CH.OH— (CH.OH),— CHO. 

Further,  it  was  observed  simultaneously  by  E.  von  Lipp- 
mann'  and  by  Lobry  de  Bruyn  and  Alberda  van  Ekenstein' 
that  in  regard  to  the  three  differently  rotating  iZ-glucoses,  the 
assumption  of  the  ethylene  oxide  constitution  of  the  same  pro- 
vides for  two  stereoisomeric  forms,  and  that  the  third  or 
aldehyde  structure  may  also  appear. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  proof  of  which  constitution  must 
be  ascribed  to  each  of  the  three  forms  of  glucose,  etc.,  is  as 
yet  a  very  difficult  question,  we  may  now  consider  this  much 
as  established,  that  the  cause  of  the  multirotation  in  the  sugars 
is  to  be  found  in  the  transformations  of  their  different  isomeric 
modifications.* 

//.  Multirotation  of  Oxy-Acids  and  Their  Lacttmes. 

75-  In  1873  Wislicenus*  made  the  observation  that  the 
rotating  power  of  f/-lactic  acid,  in  aqueous  solution,  is  gradu- 
ally changed  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  and  he  found  the 
cause  of  this  to  lie  in  the  slow  hydration  of  anhydrous  mole- 
cules which  were  contained  in  the  solution.  The  same  behavior 
was  later  noticed,  especially  by  Tollens,  in  other  oxy-acids,  as 
saccharic  acid,  gluconic  acid,  rhamnonic  acid  and  others,  and 

■  B.  T.  Uppmann:  Bcr.  d.  chcm.  C«..  19.  S13:  "Cbemle  der  Zuekenitcn."  (189s) 
p.  130.  990.  W-  - 

'  I^bry  de  Bruyti  and  Albei 

•ubJecL 

4  WiRllcmiu:  Add.  Chem.  (UtUt),  ■«7,  jn. 
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also  in  their  lactones.  The  latter  have  always  a  markedly 
greater  rotation  than  the  corresponding  acids,  and  if  the 
lactones  are  dissolved  in  water  there  is  found  a  progressive 
decrease  in  the  rotation  until  a  constant  value  is  finally 
reached.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  fresh  solutions  of  the 
acids  are  made  by  using  salts  of  the  same  and  hydrochloric 
add  in  addition,  then  a  gradual  fall  of  the  rotation  may  be 
observed,  and  finally  the  same  value  is  reached  as  is  obtained 
by  starting  with  the  lactone. 

The  cause  of  the  phenomenon  is  found  in  this  fact,  that  in 
aqueous  solution,  both  the  acid  and  its  lactone  suffer  a  recipro- 
cal decomposition  which  goes  on  very  slowly  and  continues 
until  a  condition  of  equilibrium  is  reached  when  the  liquid  con- 
tains both  substances  in  definite  proportions.  This  ratio 
varies  with  the  temperature,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  with 
elevation  of  temperature  there  is  an  increase  of  the  lactone 
molecules,  and  therefore  of  the  rotation.  On  cooling,  the 
rotation  decreases  to  its  former  value. 

The  velocity  relations  in  the  couversion  of  the  oxy-salts  into 
their  lactones,  and  the  reverse,  have  been  studied  especially  by 
P.  Henry'  who  made  use  of 

Y^oxvlmtyric  acid  aiul  lactone. 

CH.OH— (CH,)„— COOH         CH,— (CH,),-CO 

.„a    '   -     -<?.„„,.     ' 
CH,— CH.OH— (CH„)„— COOH         CH,-CH— (CH,),~  CO 

in  which  case  by  titrations  the  following  relations  were  found  : 
a.  The  transformation  of  the  oxy-acids  into  lactones  is 
hastened  by  addition  of  acids,  which  act  catalytically.  The 
velocity  is  expressed  by  the  equation  corresponding  to  a 
reaction  of  the  first  order, 

in  which  A  represents  the  original  amount  of  oxy-acid,  x  the 
amount  of  lactone  formed  in  the  time,  /,  and  C  the  constant 
of  the  reaction.     It  was  found  that  different  adds  added  act 

I  p.  Henry  /.tschr.  pliyx.  Chcni.,  10,  96  11891}.  See  also:  E.  Hjclt:  Bcr.  d. 
eliem,  Ces.,  34,  1136  [1S91)  ;  UnnoCoHHn;  Zlschr.  phys.  Chetn.,  10.  130  (1*91). 
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with  an  intensity  pn^xHtioiial  to  their  affinity  coeffideots. 
y-Oxybutyric  acid  is  transfonned  only  partially,  but  with 
X-oxyvaleric  add  the  teactioo  is  complete. 

b.  In  the  case  of  spontaneous  transformation  of  the  oxy- 
adds  into  lactones,  the  relations  observed  correspond  to  the 
assumption  that  the  oxy-add  still  remaining,  at  any  moment, 
can  accelerate  its  own  conversion  ;  that  is,  autocatalysis  comes 
into  play.  The  above  formula  no  longer  holds  good,  since  in 
this  case  the  velocity  of  the  reaction  is  proportional  to  the 
amount  of  add  not  dissodated,  that  is  to  C(<4  ~:r),  con- 
sidered as  an  indifferent  body,  and  also  to  the  dissodated,  cata- 
lytically  acting  acid,  which  at  any  moment  is  equal  to 
y{A — a:),  where ^' is  a  certain  function  which  expresses  the 
number  of  H-ions.  ,  The  complete  expression  for  the  velodty 
is  given  then  by  the  equation  obtaining  for  a  reaction  of  the 
second  order, 

which  was  found  to  give  values  for  C  in  accord  with  the 
results  of  experiment.  For  the  derivation  of  jv  the  original 
paper  must  be  consulted.' 

c.  Addition  of  bases  to  the  solution  of  the  lactone  hastens 
the  conversion  of  the  latter  into  add.  When  the  two  bodies 
are  mixed  in  equivalent  proportions  the  velocity  of  the  reaction 
corresponds  to  the  equation. 

It  was  found  that  the  activity  of  the  bases  is  proportional  to 
the  intensity  of  their  basic  character. 

Observations. — On  the  niuiti rotation  of  oxy-acids  and 
lactones  the  most  important  results  are,  in  the  main,  the  follow- 
ing, and  among  these,  those  concerning  saccharic  acid  are 
given  first,  because  here  the  condition  of  equilibrium  referred 
to  above  is  most  clearly  discerned  (c  =^  concentration  in  loo 
cc.).' 
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d-Saaharic  acid^ 
C,H„0.. 


Beginning  ■■■• 
After    I  dajr--- 
adaTa-- 


w. 


«>.8 


Saaharic  acid  ImdofU, 
C.H,0,. 

Weighed  dlrcdly. 

Beginning +  37.9* 


After   4  days- ■ 


35 


3'-3 
30-5 
a6.3 
24.9 


aj.9 


Calculated 

torCjHjO,        "    56    "    M.s 

Calculated  for  C,H,0,. 
With  norisosaccbaric  add,   C,H„0,,  and  isosaccharic  acid, 
C,H,0,,  almost  the  same  rotation  is  likewise  found  after  warm- 
ing the  solutions  (+  49  to  -)-  52).' 


Rhamnonic  acid, 
C.H„0,. 

StRiBlliim  uU  and  HCI. 


Rhamnonic  acid  lactone 
C.H„0.. 


3l     '■ 
3    dajB 


-    7.7° 

15-8 
37.9 
J93 


After  I  day  •  • 


\  hour  heated  ■  ■ 

s^ays 


-34.3° 

34-3 
33-7 
33.7 
34.8 


Calculated 
for  C,H„0,. 


After  I  day 30.7 

■'     3  days 30.1 


Calculated  for  C,H„0,. 
It  a[^>ears,  therefore,  that  in  the  condition  of  equilibrium 
the  liquid  contains  mainly  the  lactone,  and  that  probably  the 
latter  is  not  transformed  into  the  acid  at  all.* 


I  Bohit  BDd  TollCD 


hem.  (tieWg).  >4g,  10. 
iM„  »7,  137. 
n.Chem.(Uebig).  I7t, 
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d-GlucoHu  acid^ 
C.H„0,. 


CBlcium  Hit  « 

At  the  beginning-  -  - 
After  14  to  21  daysx 

Heated  to  loo" 

After  cooling. . 


M-. 


Gbuottic  acid  lactone, 
C,H,.0.. 


■  +55-9' 

■  r  47-6 


After  K 

3  days  ■ 

%i».y T--36x> 

Calculated  for         "11  daya +  33.6 

C,H„0,.  "  4TdBya +18.9 

Calculated  forC,H„0,- 
The  conversion  of  the  lactone  into  the  acid  takes  place,  there- 
fore, very  slowly  and  after  forty-seven  days  is  not  yet  complete. 
It   may  be   further  remarked,  a.s  with  rhamnonic  acid,  that 
heating  the  acid  leads  to  increased  formation  of  lactone. 

4.  d-Galadonic  acid*  Galaetonic  acid  lactone, 

C,ft„0,.  C,H,.0.. 

Calcium  Hit  with  HCI.  WeiEhcd  u  hydiate. 

c  -  j,s»  «dd  C(H|„0>  +  H,0.    (  =  6.S5, 


aistn 


0.6"    After  10  min.  ■ 


•'     shonis 

..      -13.8 

"       34houn..-, 

-637 

"   is^oy 

■   -  45-9 

,..  =  ,. 

After  14  daya —  53.0 

Calculated  for  C,H„0, 

'■      3  days -64.J 

Calculated  for  C.HiA- 

With  many  bodies,  the  following  for  example, 
tions  are  still  incomplete. 

the  observa- 

5.              Arabonic  ac 
C,H,„0,. 

t- 3.46  acid. 

d,' 

■  -  30.0 

■  -37.0 

45-0 

■  -45-9 
.       48.J 

IcuUted  for 
C,H„0,. 
nn.Ch(ni.  (I, 
■iii..aji,Si. 

»«0,3.>, 

A rabmic  add  lactone,' 

C,H,0,. 

WelKheddirtetly. 

f  -  9.749  lactone. 

"      4  hours 

After  14  hours  ■-.. 

ebis),  >7i.  7*. 
>4.  4'i9- 

-65-9 

■•     lohours 

"      »day» 

■•      amonths 

Ca 

I  Schnelle  and  To11«ih:  A 
t  SchHlle  and  TdIKtu:  ! 

•  Allen  and  Tolltnc  lii-l 

*  FWehir  and  Wloly:  Btr 

C,H,.o,. 

(—  73-9 
calculated  for 
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6.  Xylonic  add,*  Xylonic  acid  lactone 

C.H„0..  C.H.O,. 

Obflervations  oo  tbc  acid  only  have  been  Rude. 

SlroDlium  Hit  and  HCL    f  -  j-4J8  C,H,«0,. 
After         10  min.         4  houre        6  hours        20  hours       later       a  months 
[«]/>"=     -7-1  o  +7-1  +17.2         +17-5  4-lo.9°. 

7.  Sacckarinic  add.  Saccharin, 

C,H„0,.  C.H„0.. 

For  saccharin  (c=^  10.4)  there  was  found  : 
After  8  min.  3  days  4  days  7  days  11  days 

[«]„    •        4  94-2  -i  90-7  +90-5         -r88.9  --88.7°. 

The  changes  in  the  rotation  of  saccharinic  acid  (salts  of  the 
acid  with  HCl)  have  not  yet  been  investigated, 

Isosaccharin  (<r  =  10,  [«]n  =  +  63°)  and  metasaccharin 
(c  —  10,  [ff],,  =  —  46.7")  show  constant  rotation." 

8.  p-Giucoheptonic add  lactone,'  C;H„0;. 

c    -  10.412  after  20  min.  24  hours 

[a']i>-  -79-3  -67.7=. 

9.  Anhydrides  ofd-Lactic  Add,  C,H,0,. 

As  Wislicenus  has  shown,  the  right-rotating  acid  leaves  on 
concentration,  products  which  contain  certain  amounts  of  the 
strongly  left-rotating  anhydride,  C,H|„05.  and  probably  the 
lactide,  C,H„0,.  These  last,  when  brought  into  aqueous  solu- 
tion, pass  gradually  back  into  lactic  acid,  which  may  be 
recognized  by  the  fact  that  after  neutralization  the  liquid 
becomes  slowly  acid.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  rotation 
increases,  but  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  this  increase  is 
appreciable  only  after  some  months. 

If,  after  standing  .some  time,  the  .solution  be  diluted  with 
water,  this  produces  at  first  a  decrease  in  the  rotation,  and  then 
later  a  gradual  increase.  According  to  Wislicenus,  the 
decrease  depends  on  the  formation  of  a  hydrate,  CjH.O, .  HjO, 
whose  rotation  must  be  smaller  than  that  of  the  acid. 

Among  the  experiments  which  Wislicenus'  has  made,  the 
following  may  be  cited  : 

'  Allen  and  Tollcns :  Ann,  Chcm.  lUehig),  >6a,  Ji  i. 

<  SchnelleandToUens:  /*irf..  aji.  (*. 

"  Klscher  :  thid.,  »70,  Rs 

'  WisliceniiB :  Ibid..  ii>7,  324  ( i«73) ;  also  164,  iSi. 
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Beginnitig 41.65  +  0,41° 

After  7  months 42.97  +  a. 85 

"    9        "      4*97  +  J-9I 

"    dilution 15.74  +1-43 

"44days... 15.74  +1.84 

Among  bodies  of  Class  II  it  is  found,  without  exception,  that 
the  lactones  possess  a  much  stronger  rotating  power  than  their 
corresponding  acids.  In  the  constitution  of  the  two  groups, 
there  is  a  marked  difference,  as  we  have  for  example  ; 

Saccharic  acid.  Saccharic  acid  lactone. 

CO  .OH  CO  .  OH 

I  1 

CH .OH  CH . OH 


<!h. 


CH  .  OH  /      CH  .  OH 

CH  .  OH  >,   CH  .  OH 

I  \  I 

CO  ,  OH  ^CO 

The  higher  rotation  of  the  lactone  may  be  attributed  to 
the  ring  structure  contained  in  it.     See  S  84. 

Furthermore,  it  has  not  been  shown  in  alt  cases  that  the 
decrease  in  rotation,  which  is  observed  with  the  lactones, 
depends  on  hydration.  In  the  case  of  the  /^f-glucoheptonic 
acid  lactone,  referred  to  above,  Fischer  was  unable  to  discover 
any  gradual  formation  of  acid.  Besides,  the  change  in  rotation 
may  take  place  in  solutions  which  are  not  aqueous.  This  was 
first  observed  by  Colson'  with  the  anhydride  of  diacetyl  tar- 
taric acid,  which  showed  at  firwl,  in  acetone,  a  rotation  of 
+  12°,  and  after  half  an  hour  only  +  10.18°. 

///.  Mvltirotalion  of  a  Feiv  Other  Substances. 

76-  Here  we  have  the  following  bodies: 

Formylfenchylamine,  C,„H„.NH.HCO.— A  solution  in  chloro- 
form showed  a  decrea.se  in  rotation  which  ceased  after  12 
hours.' 
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/OH  (I) 

p-  Oxy-benzylidenefenckylamine,  C,H,^ 

X:H  =  N.C„H„  (4) 
With  a  solution  in  chtoroform  (/  =^  r.28,  d  =  t.4905)  there 
was  found:' 

Pot  the  fresh  solntion ["]"  -  "'  77° 

After  18  hours [«]»  ^  +  71, 

Nicotine,  dissolved  in  water, — Pribram  observed  that  a  solu- 
tion of  20.169  pci"  <xaX..  strength,  with  a  density  of  1.0149, 
when  allowed  to  remain  in  the  polarization  tube  at  the  ordin- 
ary temperature,  exhibited  the  following  increase  in  rotation: 

MS  MS 

Fiuh  Kiltition —7.188°  —87.81° 

After  II  hours 7.6»3  93-'3 

After  18  hours 7-903  96-55 

After  48  hours 7.904  96.56 

According  to  Pribram,  this  phenomenon  depends  on  the 
formation  of  a  hydrate,  since  nicotine  and  water  mix  with 
marked  eyolution  of  heat.  In  freshly  prepared  20  per  cent, 
solutions,  the  conversion  does  not  seem  to  be  completed  at 
once,  but  to  require  a  certain  time.  From  the  increase  in  the 
rotation  it  must  be  concluded  that  the  hydrate  is  more  active 
than  the  pure  base." 

G.  Rdatlont  BMw«en  the  Amount  of  Rotation  and  Chemical  Con- 
■tltution 
77.  Preliminaiy  Remu-ki. — A  large  number  of  investigations 
have  been  carried  out  with  these  relations  in  view,  but  up  to 
the  present  time  without  yielding  very  satisfactory  results. 
In  establishing  the  rotating  power  of  groups  of  bodies  of  given 
chemical  constitution,  certain  regularities  could  be  recognized, 
but  almost  always  these  were  clouded  by  exceptions  more  or 
less  numerous.  The  cause  of  this  may  rest  in  the  uncertainty 
which  is  connected  with  the  determination  of  the  specific 
rotation  of  many  substances.  With  solid  bodies  which  can  be 
investigated  only  in  solutions,  the  rotation,  as  is  well  known, 

1  Bini:  Lot.  til, 

'  pribniB  I  Ber,  d.chem,  G»s..  JO.  1847. 
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is  in  a  large  measure  dependent  on  the  concentration  as  well  as 
on  the  nature  of  the  inactive  solvent,  and  such  bodies  fre- 
qnenlly  cannot  be  brought  into  coniparison.  Investigation 
is  largely  limited,  therefore,  to  active  liquid  bodies,  and  even 
here  there  may  be  sometimes  doubts  as  to  their  applicability. 
If,  in  their  preparation,  high  heat  is  applied,  or  a  violent 
reaction  ensues,  a  partial  racemization  of  the  product  is  pos- 
sible, and  in  this  case  too  low  a  result  for  the  rotation  will  be 
obtained.      (See  S  38  and  39.) 

The  reliability  of  the  numerical  value  given  for  the  specific 
rotation,  if  of  a  liquid  substance,  may  be  tested  by  examining 
several  preparations  made  by  different  processes.  In  this 
direction,  Purdie  and  Williamson'  have  carried  out  some 
experiments  with  esters  of  malic  and  lactic  acids,  which  were 
made : 

1.  By  action  of  alkyl  iodides  on  the  silver  salts  of  the  acids. 

2.  By  esterification  of  a  mixture  of  acid  and  alcohol  by  aid 
of  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid. 

By  using  also  some  observations  of  Walker,'  and  of 
Anschtttz  and  Reitter,*  the  following  results  were  obtained : 

Uauc  Acid  Esters 


allnr  iBlt 
mrthod. 

«,..-,»>. 

PunHeaad 
WfllhmwHi. 

W' 

Walker 

Mr 

AuchBtz 
■nd  Reltlcr. 

Methyl  maUte  .... 

Etlijl  malate 

N-PPopylmaUte... 
N-ButylnMtUte.... 

-  7.34 
-  13-70 

—  H.ao 

— 10.34 

—  6.85 

—  10.18 

—  ii.6» 

-  6.88 

-  .0.65 
-11.60 

-  10.7a 

Ethytacetyl  malate 
Ethylbutyryl    " 

—  33.00 
-M.70 

-JI.58 

■■ 

-  ia.5» 

—  M.M 

—  3».6o 

■  PanUc  B&d  wmiaiiuoii ;  J.  Chnn.  Soc.,  69,  SiB  <i89S). 

•  Anschauand  Relttcr:  ZtKhr.  phys.  Chem,,  16,  493  (iR^sJ. 
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specific  rotation 
Lactic  Acid  Esters 

silver  nit  method. 


Ethyllactate ■  —14.51  !  —13.46  I      —10.33 

Ethylacetyl  lactate ;            .■  ^49.87  —49-75 

Ethylchlor  propionate f  +  ii.ii  1 1          ,.  |      ^  iq.41 

t        21.78  >\ 

The  silver  salt  method,  with  the  simple  esters,  gives,  accord- 
ingly, somewhat  higher  values  than  the  acid  method.  The 
lower  rotation  of  the  esters  made  by  the  latter  method  was  not 
due  to  any  racemiz.ation,  since  it  was  found  that  the  acids 
separated  from  them  showed  no  lower  rotation  than  those 
originally  employed.  Besides,  in  the  preparation  of  the  above 
esters  no  high  temperatures  were  applied  (not  above  100°); 
in  other  cases  possibly  greater  differences  will  be  noticed. 

As  a  further  cause  of  the  uncertainty  in  the  specific  rotation 
of  liquid  bodies,  possible  changes  in  the  products,  through 
polymerization,  have  been  suggested.  But  as  has  been  shown, 
however,  in  §  62,  the  effect  of  this  reaction  on  the  rotation  has 
not  been  demonstrated  with  complete  certainty.  This  ha^  been 
confirmed  lately  by  an  observation  made  by  Walden'  on  the 
diamyl  ester  of  itaconic  acid,  as  it  was  found  that  this  sub- 
stance, in  spite  of  gradually  increasing  polymerization,  still 
showed  no  indication  of  any,  or  at  most  of  only  an  unimpor- 
tant change  in  the  optical  activity.  In  different  conditions  this 
compound  gave  the  following  rotations  for  a  layer  i  dm.  in 
length : 

Freshly  prepared,  mobile  liquid a^, '     -r  4.80° 

After  2  months,  thick  liquid,  stringy 4.75 

Completely  hardened,  colorless  glass 4.75 

To  test  the  relation  between  rotating  power  and  chemical 
constitution,  the  esters  of  active  amy!  alcohol  have  been  fre- 
quently employed.     These  have  all  been  made  from  commercial 

left   rotating  amyl   alcohol   of    different   degrees  of    activity 

1  Wildeii:  Ztschr.  phyi.  Chein.,  at>.  383  (1B96). 
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(for  example,  [a]^  =  —  4.5",  Guye;  —  4.78°,  Walden). 
Such  preparations  always  contain  a  certain,  but  not  determin- 
able, proportion  of  inactive  isomers,  and  are  comparable 
among  themselves  to  a  limited  extent  only  when  secured  from 
the  same  crude  product.  The  different  isomers  of  the  crude 
amyl  alcohol  appear  to  be  attacked  by  chemical  reagents  to 
not  essentially  different  degrees,  since  Guye  and  Chavanne' 
found  that  the  alcohols  recovered  by  saponification  of  several 
esters,  possessed  a  rotating  power  scarcely  changed  from  that 
of  the  original. 

In  the  following  comparisons  when  bodies  of  different  com- 
positions   are    dealt  with,    the   molecular   rotation,    [J/]  = 
M 
[«],  is  always  employed,  while  for  isomers,  the  value  [«] 

is  sufficient. 

'       /.   Isomeric  Bodies 
An  idea  of  the  relations  obtaining  here,  may  be  obtained 
from  the  following  observations. 

78.  a.   Melamerism .     Striidural  Isomerism 

I.    'Translocation  0/ Ike  Actii'e  Radicals 

Amvlacetic  acid [«]  j,  -     i     8.53  1  Walden  :  Ztschr.  phys. 

Amylacetate ■      2.501      Chem.,  15, 638. 

Diamylacetic  acid —  18.27  )  Walden  :  Ztschr.  phys. 

Amylamyloacetate i      7.01  1      Clletn,,  15,  638. 

,,,.,,.  i  o    1  Guje  and   Cliavanne  : 

Melhvl  valerate -16.83         ,     l     .  .    ri 

>      Arch,  plivs,  nat. ,  [4! , 
Aniylformate -|-    a. 01 J  ^  -  "■^-" 

In  ihepe  cases  very  marked  differences  appear. 
?.  Alcohol  Radical  Active,    Isomerism  in  the  Inactive  Acid  Radical. 

.\nijl  normal  butyrate [o-l  ^  —  -;-    3.97  1_  Walden  :  Ztschr.  phys. 

Amyl  isobutyrate -      2.83  J      Chem.,  15.  638. 

Amyl  normal  broni butyrate-  -  ■  —    2.37 1  Walden  :  Ztschr.  phys. 

Amyl isobrombuty rate 2.53/      Chem.,  15,  638. 

The  differences  in  rotation  are  small. 
J.  AUoliol  Radical  Inactive.    Isomerism  in  l/ie  Active  Acid  Radical. 
Methyl  nomial  butyryl  malate  Xa'}^  —  —  S2-44  t  Walden  :  Ztschr.  phys. 

UfthyUsobutyryl  malate —  12.36  J      Chem,,  17,  245. 

'GuytandCKivannl;  Bull.  S«.  Chim.,  [s],  13,  iV5  (■!*9*). 
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Ethyl  normal  butyryl  malate ' -  —  33.21  >  Walden  :  Ztschr.  phys. 

BthylJEobutyryl  malate —  31.99  1      Chem.,  17,  145. 

Etfayl-a-broni  normal  butyryl 

malate —  14.76  [■ 

Ethyl-o-bromisobutyryl  malate  -  ~  13,57 

The  differences  are  likewise  very  small. 
4.    Acid  Radical  Active,    fsomeristit  in  the  Inactive  Alcohol  Kadieal 

Normal  butyl  valerate fal,  -  +  lo.fo  |  "^-y*    ^""^    Chavannet 

rsobutyl  valerate *■    ■*  ^  ro.48  f     ^"^P*"    "=''^'     ""' 

'      "454. 

}Franlcland  and  Mac 
Gregor:  J.  Chem. 
Soc.,  63,  524. 

Nomial  butyl  glycerate —  ii.oi-.  Frankland    and      Mac 

Isobutyl  glycerate —  14.33  f     Gregor:     J.     Chem. 

Secondary  butyl  glycerate. . .  —  10.58J      Soc.,  63,  5J4. 

Normal  propyl  malate —11. 63)  Walden:  Ztschr.  phys. 

Isopropyl  malate —  10.41  <     CUem.,  17,  245. 

Nortnal  propyl  tartrate +  29. 1 1 1  Freundler:  Ann.  cbim. 

iBopropyl  tartrate +  34.83*      phys.,  [7],  3,433. 

Normal  butyl  diacetyl  tartrate  -■-    8.0   \  Freundler:  Ann.  chim. 

Isobutyl  diacetyl  tartrate +  17.0    '      phys.,  [7],  3>  43,V 


Normal  propyl  glycerate- . 
Isopropyl  glycerate 


Normal  butyl  dipropionyl  tar- 

phys.,  [7],  3.433- 


,       I  Freundler:  Ann.  chim. 

6.9 


Isobutyl    dipropionyl  tartrate 

Normal     butyldibutyryl    tar-  \  ^         ,, 

.    ^  -  ,     ,       \  Freundler;  Ann-  chim- 

trate +    6.0    [■ 

Isobutyl  dibutyryl  tartrate-..  +    8.5  J     P"y*- LTJ.  3t  433- 

The  iso  compounds  show  sometimes  a  higher,  sometimes  a 
lower,  rotation  than  the  normal. 

b.  Position  Isomerism  in  Benzene  Derivatives 

79-  A  number  of  investigations  have  been  carried  out  to 
determine  the  infiuence  of  the  0,  mar  p  positions  of  an  active 
and  inactive  group,  or  of  two  active  groups  in  disubstituted 
benzene  derivatives- 

I.  H.  Goldschmidt  and  Freund'  have  determined  the  specific 
rotation  of  the  following  solid  bodies  from  chloroform  solu- 
tions, the  per  cent,  strength,  p,  within  each  group  being 
nearly  the  same. 

In  some  groups  the  compounds,  C,H,.R,  were  investigated 

I  ZiKhr.  phys,  Chem.,  14,  jm  (i»94)- 
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to  determine  the  effect  of  the  addition  of  CH,  by  comparison 

with  C.H,< 

The  differences  show  the  increase  or  decrease  in  molecular 
rotation  from  one  member  to  another. 

/-Amylphenyl  carbaminate +    4.19  +    8.7 

/-Atnyl-o-tolyl  carbaminate <-   1.66   J-     5.9"    * 

-^^5-3      "       '•-  "  rr  H  - '^"'  1       ^3.85^     ^C    I"! 

^  "  L  NH.COO.C,H„J        -r   4-47  -r    9-9 

/-Menthyl  phenyl  carbaminate —  77.3   — 211.3 

/-Menthyl-o-tolyl  carbaminate —65-9    — 190.4  ~*'-5 

"        '""'TCH      ^"'  I--!'*  -^^Vl". 

P-  "   ]_   '    *     NH.COO.C|,H,J  -71.3   — J08.9  '^ 

Carbanilido-(/-c«rvoxime +  31.7    -^  89.9 

Carbo-fvtoliudo-^-carvosiine —  *7-4   +  81.7  ~ 

,     '■     p-       L       *    NH.CO,NO;C„H,J  -  30.8   -r  91.6"'"  * 

BenzoyW-carvoxime +  j6.6    —  71. 7 

^-Toluyl-d-carvoxime -  37.1    +  76.6  ~^  ^'^ 

«•       '■  r  CHj  1 !  16.9    ~    76.0"     ''■° 

^-       ••         L  •"''^  CO.NO  :  C,oH,  J  ...-(-J3.4  -t  66.3  ~  '' 

(^Broinbenzoyl-(/-carvoxiilie ~  26.0    -|-  90.3 

*■       "         TcH  "^^  -l-.  +  .S.!    +63.5-^*^ 

/-        '■         L       '    CO.NO:C„H,J  ...   ^14.9   +  SI.9 

tf-Nitrobenzoyl-^-carvoxime inactive 

.m-        ••         r  NO,  T ao.7    4- 64.9 

>-*■«[>.         ..         L'^"*^CO.NO:C„hJ  ...  +  .7.3   +  54.4"'°' 
Id  general,  the  following  relations  appear  from  these  obser- 
vations : 

a.  With  respect  to  the  influence  of  position,  the  rotation 
increases  in  the  order,  0,  m,  p,  in  groups  I,  II,  and  III,  but 
decreases  in  groups  IV,  V,  and  VI. 

b.  The  introduction  of  a  methyl  group  is  followed  by  a 
decrease  in  rotation  in  I,  II,  and  III,  and  by  an  increase  in  IV. 

3.  The  following  esters  of  ditoluyl  tartaric  acid 
CH.(CH,)  (C0)0— CH— COOH 

C,H,(CH,)CCO)0— CH— COOH 
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haitr  litxn  investigated  ia  fosed  coadidon  at  di^ennt  t  emper- 
atare~i  by  FrankUnd  and  Ma^colca.' 


<M=p.j=rjl-..  Ta^.^~   68.0  -«:.7 

MiJOTp'/uiid..  foj"       -    79.0     ■;  ^      -706       ^' 

-OjDi^jnad  ..  f<»";     =  —  li>2,8        ''         —  91-5 

Z'na^AiaA. . .  [ctI  .        —    5i  7 

-C'lmpofiDd-.  f (» ] -.        —    ^5-7 


!5-9 


'"      -5S7 
^-t'lrnixicnd  --   [«];,       —    90.0      ""^      —  &I-5      "'       —69.5 

Here  the  rotation  increases  in  the  order  u.  m.  p.  and  the 
difftTeiice  I^ietween  o  and  m  is  always  smaller  than  the  difference 
tx:tw-e«m  m  and  ^.  These  relations  remain  true  for  the  differ- 
ent temjjtratures. 

3,  The  sfiecific  rotations  of  the  following  bodies  have  been 
determined  by  Binz'  from  chloroform  solution^; 

(j-'^Kvlitn/yliileoeftiichylamine  •  p  -  -  2.^ -   66.0 


(OH 
"    '     CH:N-.C,J 


|c.„ 


o-Mftlioxyben^yli'ltnefenchvlamine     • /<       5J     -   59.4 

O.CH,  '  n  „  "8.7 

CH:N.C,„H,J  '        ^  ' 

4.  Walden'  obtained  from  solutions  in  glacial  acetic  acid 
(r        i),iur 

Miili<acidrtw)-tf.lui<le [,.].,         -66.5 

Malic  acia  iii-/t-toluuie -    70.0     ■^'^ 

In  the  majority  of  these  isomers  the  para  compound  appears 
to  have  a  greater  rotation  than  the  ortho. 

Unt  cases  are  known  in  which  isomeric  bodies  rotate  in 
opjMisite  directions.     This  is  found'  in 

I'ruwIrtitn'nKjyl  Blycerale.  Melhyldipheiiylanlyl  glycirate. 

ir         ,CH,.().CO.C„H,  H.         ,CH,.O.CO.CH,-C,H, 

i.\n,,coo/    ^o.co.Ueiii  cir,.coo-'    x).co.cHj.c,Hs 

'  J.CIiei.i.S«,.69,  i.v.,(iH^6,. 

*  Kim:  ZtM-lir,  pliyt,  Cliem,,  i>,  iii  liRy,-,]. 

"  WBldeiii  /.tF«-hr,  phy*.  Chem.,  ij,  ijj  1 1S95)- 

•  I'rn  Ilk  land  and  MacUreftor:  J.  Chem,  Sue  ,  6«,  104  (i8g6). 
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Also  with  the  isomers  in  the  santonin  group,  for  which  there 
was  obtained  from  chloroform  solutions: 

Santoain'  {a']D=^  —  I7I4° 

Hetasantonin +  118.8 

Santonide +  74A-^ 

Metasantonide —  333.5 

Parasantonide -f  S97.3 

c.  StereoUomeric  Bodies 
80.  A  series  of  observations  carried  out  by  Walden,'  are 
concerned  with  the  active  amyl  esters  of  fumaric  and  maleic 
adds  and  their  derivatives.     Aamyl  alcohol  was  employed  in 
their  preparation. 

DUmyl  e««et  of  ["]"         ['"]o  F—M. 

Fmnaric  acid" +5-93  +15-17  ,   ,  „ 

Maleic  acid +  4.62  +  ii.Sa        '*'  ^'^ 

Ctalorfamaric  acid' +5-78  +  16.7S 

Chlormaleic  acid +  4.03  +  11.70 


+  5-t»8 
Brxunfumaric  add +  5.99     +  30.07 


+  4-71 
+  4.84 


Brommaleic   acid +  4.58     +  '5-36 

Uetbylfnmaric  (mesaconic  add) +5-93    +  16.01 

Methylmaldc  add  (dtraconic  add.) +4-I4    + 'i.'7 

Mean  4.50 

In  all  these  bodies,  it  is  seen  that  the  fumaroid  form  has  a 
molecular  rotation  higher  by  about  4.5  than  the  maleinoid. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  consider  compounds  which  are 
related  to  these  types,  but  which  are  saturated  (acids  of  the  suc- 
cinic series),  according  to  Walden,  the  above  no  longer  holds 
true,  as  seen  in  the  following  : 

Diatajl  eWCT  of  t"]  r,         t'*^] "  F^M 

^-Dimethylsuccinic  add +  iM  +10.47        +068 

Antisucrinic  acid +  3.4a  +9.79 

Racemic  add +3-37  +    9-77 

Hesotaruuic  acid +4-77  +  I3.83 


-4.06 


•  Walden  :  Ztichr.  phys.  Chem.,  »,  sn  (i396). 

■  KailicT  obKTvatioiis  of  walden  (ZtKtar,  phya.  Chcm.,   is,  ^3'' <>B94))  gave  It 
foUowlDg  vsluE)  for  these  bodiei : 

Dtamyl  e««e™  of                        [«]o  \M^D         Wff. 

Fninaric  »cid +  S.69  +  145* 

Maleic  acid +4-15  +  "-U             " 

Chlorfumafic  add +5.74  +  i6.»7 

Chlormaleic  acid -H.to  +13-36 

19 
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But  it  mast  be  remembered  here,  however,  according  to  S  i8, 
that  a  racemic  add  ester  of  active  amyl  alcohol  does  not  exist. 
This  is  a  mixture  of  the  amjrl  esters  of  d-  and  /-tartaric  add, 
which  bodies,  since  they  are  not  reflection  images  of  each 
other,  cannot  form  a  racemic  compound. 

//.  Homologous  Series 
8i .  The  relations  appearing  here  can  be  seen  from  the  foUow- 
ing  observations : 

Chahgbs  nr  ran  Molscclar  Rotation  with  Imcbrask  of  CH, 

I. 'Amyt  formate +    a.oi     -J-    a.33      ,       ^ 

Am}']  acetate   '  «i  > «»  '" 

AiDjI  propionate 

Ajajl  jV-butynite 

Amjl  ^-vaitntt 

A1117I  ^-caproate 

Amjrl  ^-heptjrlate 

Amjrl  JV-capiylate 

Amy!  ^-noDylate 

Amyl  laurate 

Ainyl  palmitate - < 

Amylotcarate 

i.'Valeric  add +  13.64 

Methyl  valerate 

Btbyl  valerate 

.A^Propjrl  valerate 

N-BMy\  valoate 

3.'Meth]rl  glycerate 

Bthyl  gljrcerate 

MPropyl  glycerate 11.94 

MButyl  gljcerate 

Heptyl  glycerate 

Octyl  glycerate 

4.*Methyl  diacetylglyccrate 

Ethyl  diacetjiglycerate 

^-Propyl  diacetylglyccrate 

S.'Hcthyl   dibenzoylglycerate +36.89    +  SS.ao 

Sthyl  dibeozaylglycerate 36.58         90.90 

JV-Pfopyl   dibenzoylglycerate ai.oo  74.76 

■  GU]^  aod  Cfamnnnc  :  Compt.  rend.,  iso,  451 :  BuU.  9oc.  Chlm.,  (3),  ig,  175  [i6g6). 

<  Gnje  and  CbaTBDDc:  Cma-J*.  reod..  116,  14M  (1S93). 

'  Frukland  and  HacOrcgor;  J.  Chan.  Boc,  6j,  1415  I'S^), 

•  Fnnkland  and  HacGregar;  J.  Chcm.  Soc.,  63,  H30.  * 

>  FnnkUnd  and  irtacGrcKO'':  J.  Chem.  Boc.  69,  lot  (i^); 


a -53 
3.77 
a.69 

3-a9 
3-99 
4.»5 

+ 
+ 

0.70 
o.a6 
nn8 

4.46 

+ 

0.13 

-' 

J.  10 

'■93 

4-44 

' 

I.,S6 

4.21 

1.38 

4.17 

i.»7 

4-49 

nM 

-f  13-91 

+ 

S.63 

16.83 

19-53 

■3-44 
11.68 

17.47 
16.8a 

- 

0.65 

IQ.60 

16-75 

- 

4.80 

-  5.7< 

«.« 

+ 

6.8S 

13.94 

13-19 

ai.37 

n.30 

a3.c»5 

aa.38 

0.77 

ia.04 
16.31 
19-47 

-14.56 
35-56 
45-17 

+ 
+ 

11.00 
9.61 

— 16.14 
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M- 

M. 

M. 

&  Methyl  nUlate  .. 

-   6.8s 

-   6.88 

-  7.34 

Bthyttuklate.... 

IO.I8 

10.65 

n^ 

A^-Propyl  malate 

11.63 

11.60 

13.70 

A'-Butyt     nulate 

10.7a 

I3.S0 

AnylnwUte... 

Cpryl  ■n.l.te  .. 

6.,. 

['«■]. 

[Ml, 

[*■]. 

Methrl  malate  .. 
Ethyl  malate.... 
J/-PTopyl  malate 

liiJs 

—  ir.15 
ao.»3 

+  9.08 
+  S.06 

l^tH 

JVLBMyt    MUk- 

rf.^8 

yioi   +  '"< 

Amyl  malite  ■■■ 

'7- '9       ,  « 

Capryl  maUte  .. 

^.77        '■^' 

I.  Formed  by  esterificatioD  from  add  and  alcohols  by  aid 
«(  salpharic  add.' 

II.  Produced  in  same  way.* 
III.  By  action  of  the  alkyl  iodides  on  silver  malate.' 

7.  DiMetylmalateof       I.'           II.'         I.'  II.' 

Methyl —  aj.93  —  a».86  -  46.76    ,    _„  -46.64  ,^ 

Bthyl M.5.   M.60  s'.n   t  '■  „  55.43  ,  *•" 

A^.PKWl-    "-85   aa.68   59.40  t  !I^  S«.96  I ,  S 

A'-Butyl 31.88   19.93   63.01  "^  3*"  57.38  *** 

a.*Methyl  rf-tMtr*te +    1.14  +3.8 

Ethyl  ^-tartrate 7,66  15.7       ^  *'"' 

Af-Propyl  rf-tartMte 13.44  39.0       +'3-3 

^'Methyl  chlorancdnate -f*  41.43  +74.8 

Ethyl  cblonncdnate 37,50  57.3             ' 

A'-Propyl  chlorancdnate 35.63  «o.6       J[    ^'^ 

A'-Butyl    chlonucdnate 31,57  57.1 

Amyl  chlonucdnate 11.56  63.1   aact.rad. 

'  Tddcn:  ZUchr,  phyi,  Chcta.,  17,  au  (1993). 

■  AudiBU  >nd  ndtter;  ZtKhr.  phjri.  Chen.,  14,  493  ('»9i>- 

'PudlcuHlWIUlaiiuoa:  J.  Chcm.  Boc.,  ««,  SiS  (1S96). 

*  W4ldeB:  ZtKtar.  phy*.  Oiem^  17,  uj  (1895). 

*  AovtBtiaiKl  Rdtter:  ZUchr.  ptaji.  Cbetn.,  16,  493(1893]. 

*  M.  A.  Pktet :  Arch.  phyi.  ut.,  (3),  7,  Si  (iBSi) 
'  Wtldea :  Ztackr.  phja.  Chcm.,  17, 14$. 
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lo.^  Saatonic  acid --   70-31  —  i85-6 

Methyl  suitonate SJ.33         145-5     ~^[ 

Etbjt  santonate 45^5          132.4      _    ^' 

A'-Propyl  santonate 39.34          iao.4 

Paraaantonic  Bcid 89.51         afo.i 

Hethjl  parasantonate 108.91  .    303.8 

Ethyl  paiBsantonate 99-98         391.9          ***"' 

^''-Propyl  parasantonate 91. a?         *79-3          '* 

From  chloroform  solutions. 

II,  Penchylamine  (liquid)' —   34.89    —   38.0 

Ponnylfenchylamine  (^  =  3.9) 36.56  66.0 

Acetyl  "  (^==4.6) 46.62  90.7       T!^ 

Propionyl    "  {p  ^  S-o) 53-"6         "o-9      T    ,'* 

Butytyl        ■'  (/»  =  i.8) 53"  "8-3  * 

Determined  from  chloroform  solutions. 

The  following  relations  appear  by  comparing  the  molecular 
rotations  of  the  above  compounds  : 

With  the  homologous  esters,  the  values  of  [1I/]  sometimes 
increase  and  sometimes  decrease  with  increasing  molecular 
weight  of  the  alcohol  radical. 

An  increase  is  found  in  the  esters  of  glyceric  acid  (No  3), 
diacetyl  glyceric  acid  (No.  4),  malic  add  (No.  6),  dtacetyl 
malic  acid  (No.  7),  and  tartaric  acid  (No,  8)  ;  also  with  the 
amyl  esters  of  the  fatty  acids  (No.  i),  and  the  fenchyl  deriv- 
atives (No.  11). 

A  decrease  is  found  with  the  esters  of  valeric  acid  (No.  2), 
santonic  and  parasantonic  acids  (No.  10). 

The  differences  between  the  molecular  rotations  of  two 
neighboring  members  of  a  series,  decrease  in  most  cases 
regularly  (Nos.  1,  2,  4,  6,  11)  ;  the  effect  of  the  gradually 
increasing  molecular  weight  of  the  alcohol  radical  becomes 
therefore,  constantly  less. 

From  a  certain  molecular  weight  on,  the  influence  seems  to 
be  exerted  in  the  opposite  direction,  so  that  the  increase  is 
changed  to  a  decrease,  from  which  it  follows  that  iu  the  homol- 
ogous series  a  member  is  found  which  possesses  a  maximum 
rotation. 

'  CamclutUaod  Naaini  :  Ber.  d.  cbem.  G«..  ij,  noS  (iSBo). 
•  Bini:  ZtKhr.  phjn,  Chera,,  ra,  731  (1893). 
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The  geatest  change  is  fouod  in  going  from  the  acid  to  the 
first  ester  (Nos.  2  and  10). 
In  Nos.  5  and  9  the  rate  of  change  is  irregular. 

///.  The  Effeti  of  Linkage  of  tke  Carbon  Atoms, 
The  experimental  results  on  this  are  as  follows : 
a.  Change  from  Single  to  Double  Bond  by  Loss  of  2  Atoms  of  H. 
83.  The  changes  of  rotation  in  cases  of  this  kind  have  been 
investigated  by  Walden'  in  a  series  of  liquid  esters  of  active 
amyl,  CtKCHjXCjHs)— CH,— ,  in  the  preparation  of.which 
left-rotating  amyl  alcohol  was  used. 

c.H„-A,  [a]„     \M\o    Difl.  . 

r  Amy)  B-biilTnte      CH,— CH, — CH,— CO,A  +  S.81     +    4.43- 
iAmjlcrotoMte       CH,— CH=CH— CO.A     +  4.a4    +    6-6a        '' 
CH,— CH— CO,A 


Amyl  uobatyrate 

1 

+  3-W 

+    4.90 

CH,=C-CO,A 
Amyl  mettaacrylate             1 

+  3-51 

+    5.47 

CH,-CO,A 

(Ih,-co,a 

CH-CO,A 

II 
CH— CO,A 

+  3-76 
+  5.93 

+  9-71 
+  15. '7 

Diamyi  fomBrate 

Mamyl  chlorsuccinate 

CH,-CO,A 

dHa-co,A 

CH— CO,A 

c  a— co,A 

+  3-75 
+  5-78 

+  10.98 
+  16.78 

CH,-CO,A 
Diamyi  mcUiylsuccinate    | 

CH.CH,— CO,A 

CH-CO,A 
Uunyl  mesaconate           || 

C.CH,-CO,A 

+  3-76 
+  S.93 

^  9-99 
+  16.01 

CH,— CO,A 
CH~-CO,A 

(1h,-co,a 

TiUtnyl  tricarballylate 

+  4.01 

+  15.48 

CH-CO,A 

THamyl  aconitate 

C— CO,A 
CH,CO,A 

+  6.16 

+  »3-66 

'  Walden  :  ZUchr.  phys,  Chem.,  ao,  569  (1896). 
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CB„-A  Mo        [M]i,      DW. 


C,H(— CH,— CH,— CO»A  +  3.36    4-   4.98 

11.38 


{Amyl      taydrodu- 
namate 
Amyl  dmumate      C^H,— CH=CH— CO^     +  7.51    +  16.31 
lo  all  these  cases  it  is  seen  that  the  change  from  anf^le  link- 
^;e  of  carbon  atoms  to  double    linkage    is  followed  by  an 
increase  in  the  rotating  power, 

i.   Change  fnmt  Double  to  Triple  Bond  between  Carbon  Attmu. 
S3.  For  this  case,  we  have  as  yet  only  the  following  illus- 
tration, likewise  from  Walden : ' 

(Amyl  dnnunatc  C,H,— CH=CH— CO,A  +  7.51  +  16.36 

iAmyl  phcnylpropiolate    C,H,— t^C— CO,A        +  5.58  +  ri.05  *'5* 

Here  a  decrease  in  activity  follows. 

£.  Change  from  a  Chain  Carbon  Compound  to  a  CydU  Com- 
pound, 
84.  As  van't  Hoff*  first  showed,  the  ring  structure  exerts  a 
very  considerable  influence  on  the  degree  of  rotation,  and  it 
may  even  change  its  sign. 

Accurate  numerical  data  are  here  hard  to  obtain,  as  most  of 
the  compounds  which  could  be  considered  are  solid,  and  thdr 
specific  rotations,  therefore,  variable  with  the  solvent  and  con- 
centration. The  relations  which  may  obtain  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  comparison  of  two  dicarbozylic  acids  with 
their  cyclic  anhydrides: 

water  t  = '7-95  [«]/,  =  —   aj.* 

water  £^  3.76  —    19.J 

ethyl  alcobol  e  =    7-37  —    »3.* 

etbyl  alcobol  c=   3.37  -    ai.j 

acetone  <:  =11.66  [a]^=+    59-7 

acetmic  c=   4-4<»  +    6a.» 

benzene  c=    1-09  +    58.7 

Ibeuzeue  c=    1.05  +    63.1 

Dibeaioyl  tartaric  add       /  ethyl  alcohol  e=  4.76  [a]i,-=  —  riT.7 

(aabydrong)  I  methyl alcohoU=   4.63  —131.1 

Dibetuoyl  tartaric  anhy-  .  ,     ,  . 

dride'  •***™'  ''=   *-^  [«]„=+ 14»» 

<  Vlldeu  :  Lot.  Hi. 

*  not  Hoff  :  "  LaBemig  der  Atone  lu  Raame,"  iSMt  P-  '09. 

'  U.  JL.  Pktel :  JahtmbcTicbt,  iMi,  p.  S36. 


Diacetyl  tanaric  add 


ZMacetyl  tartaric  anhydride 
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la  both  of  these  coses  the  rotation  of  the  anhydride  is 
greater  than  that  of  the  add,  and  of  opposite  direction. 
Bnt  another  condition  appears  with  the  following  bodies :' 

acetic  ether     e  =  6.66  +  51.9 

«.i        __i  i       V  j_:j         Metic  ether     c=io        ra]z)  =  +  3<»-9 
Chlonmcdnic«.bydridc       ..^  ^her     t=   5  +33-6 

In  this  case  the  rotation  of  the  anhydride  is  smaller  than 
that  of  the  add,  bnt  in  the  same  direction. 

If  we  compare  the  lactone-forming  acids  of  the  sugar  group 
with  the  lactones  themselves,  it  is  found,  as  pointed  out  in 
I  75,  that  the  latter  have  always  much  the  stronger  activity. 
As  the  true  rotating  power  of  the  add  can  not  be  determined 
with  certainty  because  of  the  existence  of  multirotation, 
Alberda  van  Ehenstdn,  Jorissen  and  Rdchei'  have  investi- 
gated  the  neutral  alkali  salts,  which  do  not  sbow  multirotation, 
and  from  which  the  rotation  of  the  add  ion  may  be  obtained. 
The  lactones  were  tested  as  soon  as  possible  after  solution  so 
as  to  avoid  the  effects  of  multirotation.  In  the  experiments  the 
concentration  of  the  add  ions  was  from  2  to  6.5  grams  in  100 
cc  and  of  the  lactones  from  4  to  10  grams.  With  addition 
of  a  few  data  from  Fischer,  Tollena,  and  others,  the  authors 
mentioned  give  the  following  table.* 


(Ubonicadd +    >°  —    i 

^^rlnconic  add +16  4- 116         100 

^HuiDonic  acid +>o  —   97         n? 

(^Gnlonic  acid —37  +99         ^36 

^Gnlonic  add +37  —    99         I3^ 

SKchanmicadd —11  +  I5>         163 

iMMaccharonic  odd —  Ii  +  I<w  113 

^-Saccharic  acid +36  +    77  51 

Han  noaacchaiic  acid +    3  +354*        353 

a-Rfaanuiohezotiic  add +13  +163         15Q 

a-GhunlKptoiiic  add ■     +  16  —  iid  118 

>  ir>ldeB ;  Ztachr.  pliTi.  Cfaem,  17,  lu  (><te}' 

*  CfalonBECtnlc  add  dlawlvcd  In  nter  hu  ■  much  nnaller  nitaUoa  tbaa  In  acctk 
dhCT.   iralden  (Ber.  d.  chem.  Oa.,  ■«,  iij]  (Itci  IhcM  vtaiK*; 

Water i  -  16  !■]-+».« 

•  Zladu-.  ptajn.  Chem.  ai,  jBj  (1896). 

<  The  table  contBtu  the  memn  Tmloei  at  the  aomben  fl*en  In  the  arlgiBal  paper. 
■  TbU  refen  to  the  doable  lactone,  Q^B,0,. 
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The  rotating  power  of  the  cycUc  lactones  is  thus  seen  to  be 
much  stronger  than  that  of  the  acid  ion  and  often  in  the 
opposite  direction.  The  change  of  rotation  is  mostly  from 
100°  to  150°,  but  the  numbers  disclose  no  characteristic 
regularities. 

In  carbocyclic  and  heterocyclic  compounds  high  rotating 
power  is  generally  found,  especially  when  these  compounds 
contain  several  asymmetric  carbon  atoms,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
bodies  of  the  santonin  group  and  in  the  alkaloids,  for  example :' 

w. 

Liraonene-a-nitroaochlarlde  in  chloroform ±  314° 

Limonene-^nitrosochloride  in  chloroform ±  141 

Sodium  uiUocamphor  in  water -j-  333 

Metasantonide  in  chloroform —  214 

Santonide  in  chloroform.- 4*  745 

Parosantonide  In  chloroform +  897 

Quinidine  in  alcohol ■ 4-  255 

Thebalne  in  alcohol '■ —  319 

Cupreine  sulphate  in  water —  390 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  some  cycUc  bodies  possess  a  low 
rotating  power,  as : 

Tetrahydronaphthylenediamine  hydrochloride  in  water —    7.5" 

Benzoylhydrochlorcarvozime  in  acetic  ether -{-    9.9 

Aconitinein  alcohol +  ii.o 

Cinchonicine  in  water +  28.7 

Cocaine  in  chloroform —  16.3 

Conine,  liquid 4-  18.3 

High  rotation  is  found  also  in  bodies  which  are  not  cyclic,  as : 

Cjatin  in  hydrochloric  acid —  305.9 

B-Phenylcbloracetylchloride  in  carbon  disulphide -f  158.3 

d.  Compounds  with  Several  Asymmetric  Carbon  Atoms. 
85.  Summation  of  the  Routing  Power  of  Active  Groups.  Optical 
SupeipoBition. — In  his  original  statement  of  the  doctrine  of 
asymmetric  carbon  atoms,  van't  HofT  made  the  assumption 
that  io  compounds  which  contain  several  asymmetric  groups, 
the  optical  effect  of  each  one  is  not  changed  by  the  presence 
of  the  others,  and  the  rotation  of  the  whole  is  equal  to  the  alge- 

'  Poi  tbe  lererenccs  to  the  literature  see  the  chapter  an  constauli  of  rolation. 

>  vsD't  Hoff  :  Bull.  Soc.  Cbim.,  [l],  >J,  298  (1875]  :  "  UgeniDg  der  Atome  im 
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braic  sum  of  the  group  rotations,  as  tbese  may  have  opposite 

SgDS. 

The  correctness  of  this  assumption,  which  lies  at  the  founda- 
tionof  all  discussions  on  optical  isomerism,  has  received  experi- 
mental proof  recently  through  work  of  Guye  and  of  Walden. 
These  chemists  made  isomeric  liquid  amyl  esters,  partly  from 
tictive,  partly  from  inactive  components,  in  the  foUowtog  three 
combinations : 


I.  Frotu  active  acid  and  inactive  alcohol. 

II.  From  inactive  add  and  active  alcohol. 

III.  From  active  acid  and  active  alcohoL 

Ester  III  contains  the  asymmetric  groups  of  I  and  II 
nnited,  and  the  sum  of  the  specific  rotations  of  I  and  II  must 
equal  the  specific  rotation  of  III. 

As  the  following  experiments  show  this  condition  actually 
obtains.  In  the  preparation  of  esters  of  inactive  adds  or  of 
inactive  amyl  ajcohol,  the  racemic  forms  of  these  compounds 
werensed.     (On  the  racemization  of  amyl  alcohol  see  S  28.) 

Amyl  Lactates.'  [«]^ 

I.  (-Amyl  ;-l«cUte —    6.38" 

II.  i-Amyl  ("-lactate +    3.64 

m.  i-Amyl  /-lactate '■'■ —   3.93 

I  +  II  =  -  3.74 
AuYi,  Valbkatbs.* 

I.  I'-Amyl  (/-valerate «i. for/ =  0.5  dm  =  -|-  4.40° 

n.  /-Amyl  i-valerate +  1.33 

III. /-Amyl  (/-valerate -|-  5.33 

I  -MI  =  -I-  5.61 

AMYI.  a-OXYBUTYRATES,'  [''Jo 

L  /-Amyl  /-oxybutyrate —    8.5° 

II.  /-Amyl  i-oxybntyrate +    1.5 

III.  /-Amyl  /-oxybutyrate —    7.3 

I-fII  =  -  7-0 

Amyl  Amyi^cbtates.'  [«]  „ 

1.  i-Amyl  tf-amylacetate +  4-3*° 

II.  /-Amyl  i-amylacetatc +  iS4 

UI.  /-Amyl  tf-amylaceUte +  5-64 

I  +  II  =  +  5-90 

'  Wilden  :  ztBChr.  phyi.  Chun.,  17,  711  {1B9S). 
'  Oiij*«nil  Gsolier:  Compt.  rend..  119,  9J3  (i8«). 
<  Gujeand  Jordan  :  Compl.  rend.,  lao,  633  (1895). 
'  Gnj-e :  gomp«.  rend.,  lai,  817  (189s). 
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AUVl,  PHKNYUHtORACBTATRa.!  [«]" 

I.  i-Amj\  d-pbettylchloncetmte -|-  33.31° 

11.  /-Amjrl  i-phenjichloracetate 4-    3.33 

III.  AAmjrl  rf.phenylclitorBcetatc -f  36.79 

1  +  n  =  +  36.54 

Amyl  UaN1>BI^TBS.*  ["Id 

I.  tVAmyl  ^mandelate —96.46*' 

II.  /-Amyl  t-maad«late 4-    3.76 

III.  t-Atayl  /-mandeUte —  94-<» 

I  +  n  =  —  93.70 

DIAHYL  Cm^RSIKCmATBS.'  [a]^ 

I.  t-AmjI  (/-chlomicdn&tc -|-  31.56° 

n.  AAtnyl  »-chlonucciiiatc -f    3.75 

in.  /-Atafl  i^-chlorsuccinate —  35-15 

I  +  11  =  +  35  31 
DtAMVI,  Ahvlualonatbs.'  [!I*\d 

I.  i-Aiii]rl  tf^amylmalonate .' -\-   6.10° 

II.  l-Amjl  i-amflmaiooMte -\-    3.48 

in.  l-Amjl  d-»my\maiotMtK -|-    g.65 

I  +  U=+    9.58 

DUMYI,  MALA.TES.*  [a]^ 

I.  (-Amyl /-mslftU —    9.93° 

n.  l-Amjl  i-auinte -|.   j.jo 

III.  /-Amyl /-malate —   6.88 

"  I  +  II  =  —   6.4a 

DIAMYI  TARTRATB8.  [«r]/  [«3a^ 

I.  f-Amyl  ^tartrate -(-  14.10*  +  14.67* 

II.  /-Amyl  (-tartrate -|-   3,37  -f    3,38 

III.  /-Amyl  ^-tartrate -|-  17,73  +  18,61 

I  +  II  =  +  17.47  +  18.05 

DiAKYI.  DlVAt.EILyi.  TaKTRATES.* 

(Six  Aayiumetric  Carbon  AtMtu.)  {."^a 

I.  /-A1117I  i-valeryl  t-tartrate 4.    3.44" 

II,  (-A1117I  tf-valeryl  t-taitrate +    3.48 

III,  i-AtnylAvalerjrl  ^-tattnite -|-    6.4a 

IV.  /-Amjrl  i^-valeryl  rf'4artrate -|-  11,33 

1  +  11  +  m  =  +  13.34 

'  Wkldea :  ZtMbr.  phy^  Chem.,  17,  jm  (ligs). 
«  Walden  :  ZtKhr.  pl^  Chem..  17.  711  (i8m). 

•  WaldcD:  ZUCbr.  |di7LCIwra.,  17,  713  (1895). 

•  CUTCi  CompL  rend.,  191,817  ('B^}. 

•  W»M™  :  ZtKhr.  phy*.  Chem,  17.  711  (iBm). 

•  Walden  :  ZUchr.  phra.  Chcm,,  17,  713  (iBgs). 
'  Gnye;  Compt.  rend.,  ■»,  $51  {1B96). 

•  Gore  and  Gondcl:  Oompt.  rend..  ■»,  9jj  {lift). 
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Finally,  optical  saperposition  may  be  recognized  in  the 
followiog  bodies  also,  if,  on  account  of  differences  in  compo- 
sition, the  molecular  rotation'  [_Jlf},  be  made  the  basis  of  com- 
parison :  [^^t 

I.  Amylacetate -|-   3-iS* 

n.  Amrl  acetic  acid +  "-oS 

ni.  Amyl  amylacetatc +  14-0* 

I  +  II  =  +  14.33 

The  great  differences  which  appear  in  the  specific  rotations 
of  the  isomeric  sugars,  for  example  in  the  hexoses,  or  in  the 
hexonic  acids,  depend,  undoubtedly,  as  van't  Hoff*  suggested, 
on  the  summation  of  the  effects  of  the  four  asymmetric 
^ups  contained  in  them,  the  rotationsof  which  are  unequally 
strong  and  in  opposite  directions.  Observations  are  not  yet 
snffidentiy  ntunerous  to  establish  the  values  of  the  group 
rotations,  not  even  for  the  ions  of  the  lactone-forming  acids 
given  some  pages  back. 

IV.  Dependence  of  the  Rotatory  Power  of  an  Active  Atomic 

Complex  on  Ike  Masses  of  the  Four  Radicals  Joined 

to    the    Asymmetric  Cation  Atom. — 

The    Hypothesis    of   Guye. 

86. — An  attempt  to  determine  the  amount  and  direction  trf 
rotation  from  the  composition  of  an  active  molecule  was  made 
in  1890,  simultaneously  by  Ph.  A.  Guye*  and  Cmm  Brown,* 
a  consideration  of  the  tetrahedral  form  of  the  asymmetric 
complex,  and  the  relative  masses  of  the  four  groups  being  the 
common  starting  point  in  the  discussion.  The  problem,  which 
was  handled  in  detail  and  brought  into  mathematical  form 
eqiedaliy  by  Guye,*  was  well  calculated  to  arouse  great 
interest,  and  it  has  been  the  incentive  in  the  undertaking  of 
unmerous  investigations. 

The  hypothesis,  as  stated  by  Guye'  in  1893,  in  general  form 
is  as  follows : 

■  Waldca  :  ZtKhr.  phr*.  Cbeiu..  if,  G^S  (1894). 

■  t*Dt  BdiF:  "  LBgeniDg  dcr  Atomc  Im  RBume."  idcd.  p.  i». 
'  Gbjc  :  nnt  paper:  Compt.  rend.,  iia,  714  (1890). 

t  Cnun  Brtnn  :  Ptoc  Ro;.  Soc  Sdln.,  17, 181  (189a). 

•CnreiCompt.  rend.  Ill,  743(1891)  1114,  473  (1893):  M«.  1113. 137M451.  1454  Cl99S)i 
rif,  906  (1S94) :  taa,  157,  4S»i  *3i,  "74  (189s)-    Tbttt :  rttin,  itq\.    ConKmca  dc  U 
Boc  CUm..  P*rU.  1891,  p.  lw,    Arcb.  ic  pbyi.  nat.  [3]  aS,  97.  »i.  jjj  C189O.    Aan. 
•AIk.  phTL,  [6],  mt.  143  O893)-    Ball.  80c  Chlm..  [j],  9,  403  (1B93). 
■  GOTC:  Cmpt.  rend.,  Ii6. 1378. 1451. 
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As  a  measure  of  the  amount  and  sign  of  the.  rotating  power 
of  an  active  molecule,  the  so-called  product  of  asymmeiry,  P, 
may  be  taken,  which,  in  general,  maybe  defined  as  equal  to  the 
product  of  the  six  perpendiculars  from  the  center  of  gravity  of 
a  tetrahedron  to  the  six  planes  of  symmetry  of  the  original 
regular  tetrahedron.  According  to  the  orientation  of  the  four 
groups  combined  with  the  asymmetric  carbon  atom,  Pis  found 
in  different  ways : 

1.  If  the  tetrahedron  is  regular  and  the  radicals  are  found 
exactly  at  the  angles  of  the  same,  the  product  of  asymmetry 
depends  only  on  the  masse&of  the  four  groups,  a,  b,  c,  and  d; 
that  is,  on  their  formula  weights.  In  this  case,  the  following 
expression'  is  found  for  P. 

,.,     „_  ia--b)(a~c)(a-d){b~c)(b-d){c-d) 

^^^    ^-  (^  +  i  +  ^  +  rf,.  (./.«««) 

in  which  the  constant  factor  (/.  sin  a)*  may  be  dropped,' 

2.  The  masses,  a,  b,  c,  and  d  may  be  situated  at  different 
distances,  /,  m,  n,  and  p,  from  the  center  of  gravity  of  the 
original  tetrahedron,  but  always  in  the  direction  of  the 
straight  lines  from  the  center  to  the  four  angles. 

3.  The  masses  a,  b,  c  and  d  are  found  at  different  distances, 
/,  m,  ft  and/}  from  the  center  of  the  original  tetrahedron,  and 
further,  on  account  of  their  mutual  attractions,  they  have 
undergone  lateral  displacements,  so  that  the  straight  lines,  /, 
m,  n  and  p  form  different  angles  with  each  of  the  original 
planes  of  symmetry  (a^  •  •  •  <^,  for  / ;  /S,  •  •  •  j8,  for  »«;>',.--  y, 
for  n  ;  6^  ...  6^  for/). 

The  complicated  formulas'  for  P  in  case  2  and  the  perfectly 
general  case  3  can  not  be  used  for  calculations  because  they 
contain  undeterminable  quantities  (/,  m,  n,  p  a. ..  ^.. .  y... 
6).  We  are,  therefore,  limited  to  formula  I,  under  the 
assumption  that  the  displacing  influences  mentioned  in  cases 
2  and  3  are  too  small  to  cause  appreciable  disturbances. 
The  above  equation  satisfies  the  conditions,  that : 
a.  The  product  P  must  be  zero  when  two  or  more  of  the 

I  Par  the  deHvatioa  of  the  formula,  the  original  paper  must  be  conmlted. 
'  In  this. ;  is  the  dlstnnct  of  the  [ourmassea  from  ihe  center  of  the  tetrabedrra, 
and.  I9  the  angle  54°  44'. 
■  Set  the  original  paper. 
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masses,  a,  6,  c,  and  d  are  equal ;  that  is,  when  the  asymmetry 
of  the  molecule  is  destroyed. 

b.  The  product  must  be  the  same  but  of  opposite  sign  when 
two  of  the  values  a,  b,  c,  and  d  are  transposed,  the  one  for  the 
other.  Such  a  change  corresponds  to  the  conversion  of  the 
right-rotating  form  of  a  body  into  the  isomeric  left-rotating. 

Changes  in  the  rotating  power  must  follow  parallel  with 
changes  in  the  product,  P,  correspondiag  to  variations  in  the 
weights  a,  b,  c,  and  d.  If  the  order  of  the  weights  of  the 
groups  is  as  follows : 

<»>*>r>rf 
and  a  is  replaced  gradually  by  smaller  and  smaller  values,  then, 
if  the  original  body    be   assumed,    for  illustration,  as  right- 
rotating,  the  following  conditicMis  are  to  be  expected  : 

I .  As  long  as  d  >  j  there  must  be,  according  to  the  numeri- 
cal relation  between  them,  either  a  continuous  decrease  in  the 
right  rotation,  or  at  first  an  increase,  and  then  after  passing 
a  maximum,  a  decrease  in  the  rotation. 

3.  a^h.     Condition  of  inactivity. 

3.  a<ib.  Change  to  increasing  left  rotation  to  a  maximum, 
then  a  decrease. 

4.  a=^c.     Second  condition  of  inactivity. 

5.  a  <,£.  Appearance  of  right  rotation,  which  increases  to 
a  maximiun  and  then  decreases. 

6.  a  =  d.  Third  condition  of  inactivity. 
^7,  a  <i  d.  Increasing  left  rotation. 

In  the  experimental  examination  of  these  provisions,  they 
seemed  at  first  to  be  confirmed.  Thus,  it  was  possible  to  show 
in  some  homologous  series  the  complete  or  nearly  complete 
coincidence  of  a  maximum  point  in  rotation  with  a  maximum 
point  in  the  product  of  asymmetry,  as  is  illustrated  by  the 
following  table  of  Guye  and  Chavanne'  based  on  observations 
by  Frankland  and  MacGregor"  on  the  rotation  of  esters  of 
/-glyceric  add.  The  value  of  the  product  of  asymmetry,  P, 
is  shown  in  parallel  column,  and  multiplied  by  10'  to  give  con- 
venient numbers  for  comparison. 
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a\yttnU<a 

CICOOR). 

(CIM>H.) 

(OH.) 

m.) 

[«].. 

[^.. 

/>.  ».• 

JV-Eatyl... 

lOI 

31 

I 

-iioa' 

JV-Propyl-. 

87 

31 

17 

I 

-ia.94l 

-!».« 

35« 

Ethyl 

73 

31 

17 

I 

-   9.18 

—  ia.3 

345 

Methyl-... 

59 

3' 

17 

' 

-   4.80 

-  5.8 

J89 

A  very  near  coiaddence  in  the  maximum  points,  with  a  dis- 
placement of  only  one  term,  is  shown  in  the  following  valeric 
esters  investigated  by  Guye  and  Chavanne.* 


VllRVtCof 

C(COOR). 

CC|H».) 

(CH.) 

d 

(H.) 

["]». 

[An. 

i-.  to-. 

A'-Bntyl... 

lOI 

ff 

, 

+  10.60 

■h  i«-75 

351 

A'-Propyl.. 

87 

'9 

IS 

11.68 

16.81 

364 

73 

a* 

15 

1344 

>7-4: 

374 

IMfeyl.... 

16.83 

19.5; 

Valencadd 

45 

*9 

15 

13.6* 

13.91 

118 

Also  when  the  specific  rotations  of  the  amyl  esters  of  the 
fatty  adds  are  compared  with  their  products  of  asymmetry  we 
find:' 


M. 


Amyln-lanrate-... 
Amjl  N-nonatc.  ■  ■  ■ 
Amyl  H-caprylate  .  < 
Amyl  n-heptate  - .  - 
Amyl  n-caproote  *  ■ 
Amyl  «-valcrate>  ■  ■ 
Amyl  M-butyrate .  ■ 
Amyl  pro|Moaate  ■  ■ 

Amyl  acetate 

AmyWonnate 


Numerous    other    investigations     of     these    relatioosbips 

■  PntnkUnd  knd  HacOregor  gtre  !■!«-  the  corrected  valnea  tor  W -bntTl  Kljccntc 
•  -—  1J.I9°  ■nd  [^f^]o  —  —  11.4°  (J.  Chfm.  Sot.  Cj,  1417),  wblch  Buk«  thi* 
eumple  aniof table  for  canfirmatlon  of  the  h^potheaU. 

■  Guye  and  Cbantiiiet  Compt.  rend..  116, 14]^. 

■  Gnjre  and  Chai«nii<:  Compt.  rend.,  iiy,  906.    If  the  nlue«  of  the  molecular 
I  [Af]   be  taken,  the  ■"■■'' —""i  ii  then  found  at  amyl  caprylate,  that  la,  far 

I  of  tlw  product  of  aijinnieUy. 
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in  which  besides  Guye,'  maDy  chemists,'  and  especially 
Walden*  have  taken  port  led  gradually  to  the  discovery  of 
numerous  facts  which  can  not  at  all  be  reconciled  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  hypothesis.  The  f<dlowing  discrepancies, 
especially,  were  brought  out : 

T.  Compounds  in  vikiek  two  of  the  groupt  a,  b,  c,  and  d,  have 
tlu  same  weight,  and  which,  accordingly,  should  be  inactive, 
t^ten  possess  a  strong  rotating  power. — Walden*  gives  many 
cases,  for  example : 


M. 

[^. 

a                     bed 

CfCH,.COOCH,)  (CO.OCH.)  (O.CH.O)  (H)    

—  M.9 

-46.8 

73                      59              59                  I 

Methyl  acetylmwiaeUte 

C(C.H.l  (COOCH.)  (OCJJ.O)  (H) 

-  146.4 

-3045 

77               59                  59              I 

CfCJL)  fCOOOH.^  (OCH.O)  (HI 

-  '13.7 

-rf8.3 

77             73                  73           ' 

C(CH,.CO.OCH,l  (CO.OCH.)  (O.C,H,0)  (H) 

-«.9 

-So-o 

73                    59                    75           I 

C(CH,.CO.OC.H,)  (CO.OCH,)  (O.CH,0)  (H) 

-ai.7 

^65.5 

lot                       87                101             I 

2,  Achangein  theorder  (transpositum)  0/ two  group  weights, 
which,  according  to  the  theory,  should  be  accompanied  fy  a  change 


B  In  adiUtlin  to  the  qiccUc  ud 


tfl-T 


\T, 


In  wblch  •  Iktbe  otacmd  anslc  of  ntation,  I  the  Ingth  of  colimiB,  M  the  molecular 
nicht.  aaddtht  dcniUj  o(  Ihe  nbMancc.  Alcnan  crlUdMd  the  mppIkaUlltj  oi  the 
(ORBuU  (Compt.  rend..  ISO,  73}). 

•  I^  Bet :  Compt.  nod.,  114,  joi;  119,  uS.  BbII.  Soc  Chlm.,  [j],  7,  613,  Boi, 
Colmi :  Compt.  read..  114.  'TS  *n  ■  ■■<.  7>9k  9*B;  ii«,  319.  818:  119,  6$;  im,  1416. 
Ball.  Boc  Chlm.,  [3],  J,  801:  9,  I,  87,  19s.  Friedet :  Compt  read.,  iig,  763,  9^  ;  lift, 
jgl.  PrenudleriCompt.  rend.,  IIS, 509,  866;  lITi  556.  Bull.  Soc  Chlm..  [j],  7,  804  ;  y, 
409,681;  II,  3IIJ.  ]«.  468,  470,  477.  Abb.  chlm.  pbr*.  [7],  3,  «87.  SlmoB  ;  Bnll.  Soc 
Cblm.,  [3],  11,  T60.  Fnrdlc  knd  Walker :  J.  Chem.  Boc,  •],  140.  Pnnklaiid  Bud 
IlacGrttwr :  J-  Chem.  Soc..  6a,  i4'6.  i43i>:  '<•  W-  Mmtl:  Gui.  chim..  M,  II.  85. 
BIni  :  Ztachr.  phjs.  Chem.,  la,  733.  Goldachmidt:  ZItcbr.  pbj*.  Chem.,  14,  394 
Wallach  :  Aon.  Chem.  (UcUd,  aji,  316,  jn. 

■  Walden :  Ztachr.  pbya.  Cbcm.,  19, 63S ;  17, 145.  709. 

•  WaldeB :  Ztachr.  phja.  Chen.,  17, 145,  7i>  (1893]. 
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rm  /Jt£  diredtsH  ef  rf^tion,  often  is  not  foDira^ed  hy  Has  effect, — 
Thus,  we  have  accordii^  to  Walden:' 

^ti         1^1!      I'S^ 

il-  Hi  Ml 

C(C;H,>(CO.OH)(OH)(H> 

77  «  17      1 V abed        -r         — 

Amyl  mmndetrnte 
C(CAf(CO.OC,H,i)(OH)(H) 

77  "5  U      I ■  hacd        -r         — 

Acetjlmsndelic  add 
C(CH,KCO.0H)(0.CH,0){H) 

77  45  S9         I aclfd        +     ■    — 

Dinropyl  acetylnulatc 
C(CH,-C0.0C,H,)(C0.OC,H,)(0.C,H,O)(H)    , 

loi  87  59  I--     abed        +         -j- 

Dipnmyl  chlorBcetylnialate 
C(  CH,.CO.OC,H,  j(C0.O(iH, )  (O.CtHiCIO  j(  H  > 

101  87  93.5  {,1)   acbd        -r         — 

On  the  other  band,  by  tranqtosition  of  the  group  weights  a 
change  may  follow  in  the  direction  of  rotation,  while  the  sign 
of  the  product  of  asymmetry  remains  the  same.    For  example  : 


abed 


;«  5' 


•St 


m 


hr,  phy«,  Cbem.,  tj,  70s.  The  c 
1  bad,  therefore.  ■  direction  of  rot 
The  wme  It  true  of  the  eilerof  DiaK 
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J.  Ifi  homologous  series  the  changes  in  rotatory  power  and 
product  0/ asymmetry  are  nol  parallel  in  the  majority  0/ cases, 
Iml  subject  to  mangold  deviations. 

From  all  these  considerations  it  has  become  evident  that  the 
principles  on  which  the  product  of  asymmetry  is  based,  are 
not  satisfactory.  It  is  clear,  as  Guye'  also  admits,  that  it  is 
not  alone  the  masses  of  the  four  groups  which  exert  the 
iaSiience,  but  also  their  relative  positions,  the  actions  which 
they  have  on  each  other,  their  configurations,  and  finally  the 
natnre  of  the  elements  themselves  which  are  important  in 
detennining  the  direction  and  extent  of  rotation.  On  account 
of  this  complsxity  in  the  phenomenon,  it  is  unlikely  that,  even 
through  other  means,  will  it  ever  be  found  possible  to  discover 
the  numerical  relations  between  amount  of  rotation  and  atomic 
stracture  of  the  molecule. 

'  Gore  ■Dd  CluvBDne :  BnU.  Soc.  Cbim..  [3],  l(,  193  (189$).    Arcb.  phfl.  tut..  [4], 
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PART  FOURTH 

Apparatus  and  Methods  for  Determiiia- 
tioii  of  the  Specific  Rotation 

87.  OAneral  Condldras. — In  the  calculation  of  the  specific 
rotation,  the  experimental  determination  of  the  following  data 
is  necessary : 

I .  The  measurement  of  the  angle  of  rotation  a  for  a  definite 
light  ray. 

3.  The  measurement  of  the  length  /  of  the  tube  for  the 
Uquid,  in  decimeters. 

3.  The  determination  of  the  amount  p  of  active  substance 
in  100  grams  of  solution. 

4.  The  determination  of  the  specific  gravity  d  of  the 
solution. 

5.  The  determination  of  the  amount  c  of  active  substance 
in  100  cubic  centimeters  of  solution. 

A.  HEASUREIOENT  OF  THE  AITOLB  OF  ROTATION 

68.  Ordinary  and  Polarised  Light. — While  in  an  ordinary  light 
ray  the  vibrations  of  the  ether  particles  take  place  in  all 
directions  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  propagation  of 
the  light,  in  a  ray  of  plane  polarized  light  the  vibrations  of  the 
ether  particles  occur  in  a  single  direction  only.  Such  a  plane 
polarized  ray  is  no  longer  symmetrically  disposed  around  its 
axis.  The  plane  in  which  the  ray  is  polarized  is  known  as  its 
plane  0/ polarization. 

The  conversion  of  ordinary  light  into  polarized  light  may- 
be efEected,  to  begin  with,  by  reflection,  which  is  accomplished 
by  aid  of  the  apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  22.  If  a  pencil  of  light 
be  allowed  to  strike  the  black  glass  mirror  A  under  an  angle 
of  57°,  the  rays  will  be  reflected  upwards  and  polarised  in  the 
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plane  ofincidetue.  The  proof  of  this  may  be  given  by  aid  of  the 
second  mirror  B. 
The  reflected  rays 
first  pass  through 
the  empty  vessel 
F,  the  bottom  of 
vhich  is  formed  of 
a  plate  of  plane 
glass,  and  strike  the 
mirror  B  under 
the  same  incident 
ai^le  of  57°.  By 
means  of  the  lever 
D  and  the  rack- 
work  at  E,  B  and 
the  paper  screen  C 
may  be  rotated 
around  a  vertical 
axis.  If  the  mirror 
6  has  a  position 
parallel  to  A,  the 
plane  of  incidence 
of  the  polarized  rays 
reaching  B  coin- 
cides with  their 
plane  of  polariza- 
tion, and  in  conse- 
quence there  is  a 
considerable  reflec- 
tion toward  C  where 
a  bright  spot  is 
formed  by  the  pen- 
cil of  light.  On  ro- 
tating the  mirror  B, 

however,  the  inten-  "' "' 

^ty  of  the  light  reflected  from  it  gradually  decreases  until 
a  position  is  reached  90°  from  the  original  one,  when  it  is 
foimd  that  no  more  light  is  reflected  and  the  screen  C 
remains  perfectly  dark,'  The  plane  of  incidence  of  the  rays 
>  All  of  the  light  i>  rtfncted  in  the  gUu  and  atworbed  by  the  dirk  back  surface. 
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is  now  perpeadicular  to  the  plaae  of  polarization.  On  further 
rotation  of  the  mirror  B,  it  is  found  that  at  180°,  that  is,  in 
the  position  where  the  planes  of  incidence  and  polarization 
again  coincide  at  B,  there  is  a  maximum  and  at  370°  a  tninimum 
again  of  reflection. 

89.  RoUtion  of  the  Plane  of  FolariMtion. — Let  the  mirror  B  be 
brought  into  the  position  of  greatest  darkness,  so  that  the 
plane  of  incidence  of  the  rays  polarized  by  the  mirror  A,  and 
reaching  B,  is  vertical  to  the  new  plane  of  polarization.  If 
the  vessel  F  be  now  filled  with  a  cane-sugar  solution,  for 
example,  the  remarkable  phenomenon  is  exhibited  tn  which 
the  screen  C  becomes  suddenly  bright  and  remains  so  until  the 
mirror  B  is  rotated  through  a  certain  angle.  Now,  again,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  the  plane  of  incidence  of  the  transmitted 
rays  is  perpendicular  to  their  plane  of  polarization.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  the  plane  of  polarization  of  the  rays  iefl«cted 
through  the  sugar  solution  has  been  turned  or  twisted  through 
an  angle  equal  to  that  through  which  B  was  turned.  This  angle 
is  known  as  the  angle  of  rotation. 

90.  Iceland  Spar  Prlsmi. — A  pencil  of  light  may  be  linearly 
polarized  by  double  refraction  in  crystals,  especially  in  Iceland 
spar,  much  more  perfectly  than  by  reflection.  If  a  ray  of 
light  falls  perpendicularly  on  one  of  the  faces  of  a  natural  Ice- 
land spar  rhombohedron  it  is  broken  up,  on  entering  the 
crystal,  into  two  separate  rays,  unequally  refracted  and  linearly 
polarized  in  planes  perpendicular  to  each  other.  If  we  define 
as  the  optical  axis  of  the  crystal  that  direction  parallel  to 
which  no  double  refraction  and  also  no  polarization  takes  place, 
and  as  the  optical  principal  plane  of  the  incident  ray,  that  plane 
which  includes  the  perpendicular  at  the  point  of  incidence  and 
also  the  optical  axis,  then  the  principal  plane  is  at  the  same 
time  the  plane  of  polarization  of  the  ordinary  refracted  ray, 
while  the  plane  of  polarization  of  the  extraordinary  ray  is  per- 
pendicular to  the  principal  plane.  This  holds  still  accurately 
true  when  the  incident  ray  instead  of  falling  vertically  upon 
the  surface  of  the  crystal  strikes  it  at  any  angle,  as  long  as  the 
incident  plane  is  at  the  same  time  a  principal  plane  of  the 
crystal.     In  the  practical  applications  of  these  rays  in  polar- 
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izstion  instruments  it  is  better  to  permit  only  one  to  emerge, 
in  the  direction  of  the  incident  tight,  while  the  other  is  elimin- 
ated. This  may  be  accomplished  in  various  ways,  most  per- 
fectly on  converting  the  Iceland  spar  into  a  Nicol  prism. 
The  polarization  prisms,'  described  at  length  below,  are  used 
in  the  modem  forms  of  polarization  inslruments  for  scientific 
as  well  as  for  technical  purposes. 

I.  Nia^s  Prism. — This,  which  is  the  most  widely  known 
type,    is  made  in  the   following  manner :  A  rhombohedron, 
abed  (Fig,  23),   the  length  of  which  is  fully 
h  three  times  the  width,  is  cut  from  a  dear  crystal 
of  Iceland  spar  ;   the  end  surfaces,  which  make 
originally  angles  of  71'  with  the  side  edges,  are 
polished  off  so  that  these  angles,  at  a  and  c,  be- 
come 68",  and  then  the  prism  is  sawed  through 
in  the  direction  **,  <t.     After  the  angles  a  b'  d' 
and  c  d'  If  are  ground  down  to  90"  and  the  sawed 
surfaces  polished  they  are  cemented  together  again 
in  the  original  position  by  means  of  Canada  bal- 
sam.   Finally  the  side  surfaces  are  blackened  and 
'  the  finished  nicol  is  fastened  into  a  brass  frame 
"  "*        by  aid  of  cork.     The  optical  principal  plane  of 
the  prism  for  all  rays  falling  on  the  ends  is  the  plane  vertical 
to  the  end  surfaces  and  passing  through  the  optical  axis. 

In  illustration,  if  a  ray  of  light  whose  plane  of  incidence 
contains  the  optical  axis  falls  upon  one  of  the  end  surfaces, 
it  is  divided  on  entering  into  two  rays  polarized  perpendicularly 
to  each  other.  In  case  the  entering  ray  makes  but  a  small 
angle  with  the  axis  of  length  of  the  prism,  the  ordinary  com- 
ponent suffers  total  reflection  on  the  cement  surface,  is  thrown 
to  the  dark  side  surface  and  is  here  largely  absorbed,  while 
the  extraordinary  component  passes  through  the  cement  and 
emerges  alone  from  the  second  end  surface  in  a  direction 
parallel  to  that  of  entrance.  The  plane  of  polarization  of  this 
emerging  ray  is  vertical  to  the  principal  plane. 

If  a  small  flame  at  some  distance  is  observed  through  the 
aicol,  under  such  conditioa  that  the  entering  rays  make  but  a 

■Fni«a«:  "Ccbcr  die  Piinied  nr  Polaijution  dn  Lichto,"  ZtKhr.  f.  In- 
*IUL,  4,41 11U4}.  GroMC:  "Ueber  PoI«riMtloDSpH(mcn,"  Zuchr.  f,  InMrnm..  ID.  44s 
"■  Nicri'»eherPrinneii,"V.d.D.Gel.f.  Mech.  O-Opl., 
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small  angle  with  the  axis  of  length  of  the  prism,  the  eye  perceives 
uniform  illumination  within  acertain  limited  field,  and  the  planes 
of  polarization  of  the  individual  lineariy  polarized  rays  coming' 
through  the  prism  deviate  very  tittle  from  each  other,  that  is, 
within  certain  limits,  they  are  all  polarized  perpendicularly  to 
the  principal  section  of  the  nicol.  It  may  then  be  briefly  said 
(although  not  with  absolute  accuracy)  that  when  a  pencil  of 
light  passes  through  a  nicol,  the  emerging  light  is  linearly- 
polarized,  and  in  a  direction  vertical  to  the  principal  section.' 
The  plane  of  polarization  of  the  light  emerging  from  a 
nicol  can  be  found  most  simply,  empirically,  by  aid  of  a 
revolving  glass  mirror.  The  light  from  the  prism  is  allowed 
to  strike  the  mirror  under  an  incident  angle  of  57°,  and  the 
glass  is  then  rotated  around  the  rays  as  an  axis  until  all 
refected  light  disappears.  According  to  i  88  the  plane  of 
polarization  of  the  nicol  is  now  vertical  to  the  incident  [dane 
of  the  rays  on  the  mirror. 

2.  Harinack-Prtuimowski  Prism.  —From  the  natural  crystal, 
_b  abed  (Fig.  24),  the  prism  a'  b'  c'  d'  is  cut 

out  and  sawed  in  the  direction  a'  d.  After 
-  ^  the  surfaces  a'  b'  and  c*  d'  and  the  sawed 
surfaces  a'  c'  are  ground  and  polished  the 
latter  are  cemented  together.  The  entering 
angle  b'  a'  c'  must  vary  according  as  Canada 
balsam,  linseed  oil  or  other  transparent 
cement  is  employed.  Although  the  loss  of 
material  on  cutting  the  crystal  is  greater 
than  in  the  Nicol  prism,  the  Hartnack 
prism  possesses,  notwithstanding  its  shorter 
length,  a  much  greater  field  of  view.  Be- 
sides this,  it  has  the  advantage  of  presenting 
straight  end  surfaces.  In  the  prism,  as  de- 
scribed by  Hartnack,  the  optical  axis  stands 
vertical  to  the  plane  of  the  section  a'  c'  ;  the 
optical  principal  section  is,  therefore,  a  plane 
through  the  axis  of  length  and  vertical  to  the  cut  surface. 

3.  Prism  of  Glan  [-Thompson],' — A  much  greater  loss  of 

1  Pot  funbcr  detail!  kc  Upplch :  "  t'ebec  polarUtrobiHuetrUche  Methoden,  Wieo- 
SitninKatwr.  II.  8<,  368  (1881)' 

■  Ifipplcb  hu  cDutructed  a  similar  priim,  Wicn.  Sltzungaber.  II.  Vi,  1079.  (iSBj). 
The  Glad  piiwn  witb  air  layer  ii  not  to  be  confounded  with  tbe  above. 
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material  than  in  the  last  prism  is  suffered  in  that  of  Glan.  On 
a  symmetrical  rhombohedral  crystal,  two  surfaces  are  ground 
down  parallel  to  each  other  and  perpendicular  to  the  optical 
axisof  thecrystal  ABC  (Fig.  25);  A 

vertically  to  these  surfaces  the  prism 
abed  is  then  cut  out  and  sawed 

through  in  the  direction  bd.    After  I 

the  surfaces  a  b  and  c  d,  and  the  cut 
faces  b  d  are  ground  and  polished, 
the  two  halves  are  cemented  to- 
gether.    The  angle  a  b  d  depends, 

as  before,  oa  the  kind  of  cementO  ■ 

which  is  employed. 

The  Glan   prism   surpasses    the 
others  described  in  having  an  es-  ^''  '^ 

sentially  larger  opening  with  corresponding  length  ;  the  field 
of  view  is  also  normal  to  and  symmetrical  with  the  axis  of 
length  of  the  prism.  This  prism  may  therefore  be  described 
as  scientifically  the  most  perfect  form,  and  for  this  reason  it 
has  come  into  use  as  the  polarizing  prism  in  all  good  instru- 
ments. As  the  optical  axis  of  the  prism  is  adjusted  parallel  to 
the  refractive  edges  b  and  d  of  the  piece  of  spar,  it  follows  that 
the  optical  principal  section  is  a  plane  through  the  axis  of 
length  and  vertical  to  the  edge  a  b. 

91.  Polarizer  and  Analyier. — If  ordinary  light  from  any  source 
is  passed  through  a  nicol  the  emerging  light,  as  explained  in 
^  the  last  paragraph,  is  linearly  polarized  per- 

pendicularly to  the  principal  section.  Such  a 
linearly  polarized  ray  may  be  decomposed,  like 
,  a  force,  into  two  linearly  polarized  compo- 
nents, vertical  to  each  other  as  regards  their 
planes  of  polarization.  If  then  linearly  polar- 
ized light,  the  plane  of  polarization  and  ampli> 
tude  of  which  is  A  B  (Fig.  26),  falls  on  a  new 
Nicol,  the  principal  section  C  D  of  which 
FiE  iG-  makes  an  angle  a  with  A  B,  this  light  may 

be  broken  up  into  two  components,  A  E  ==  A  B 
cos  a  and  A  F  =  A  B  sin  «.  Only  the  latter  component, 
which    is  perpendicular   to   the   principal  section,  will   pass 
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through,  while  the  component  A  E,  which  is  polarized  in 
the  principal  section,  is  completely  extinguished  by  the  nicol. 
Of  a  linearly  polarized  light  ray  only  that  component  can  pass 
a  Nicol  prism  which  is  perpendicular  to  the  principal  section, 
and  this  component  is  the  smaller  the  smaller  the  angle  which 
the  plane  of  polarization  of  the  entering  ray  makes  with  the 
principal  section  of  the  nicol.  If  now  the  nicol  is  rotated  all 
light  passes  when  C  D  is  brought  perpendicular  to  A  B :  on 
further  turning,  the  light  passing  becomes  gradually  weaker, 
and  after  reaching  90°  (C  D  parallel  with  A  B)  complete 
darkness  follows.  On  still  further  turning,  the  light  reappears 
and  reaches   a  maximum  of  brightness  at  180°,  and  so  on. 

Let  the  following  conditions  be  considered  :  We  place  two 
Nicol  prisms  between  the  eye  and  a  small  luminous  surface  at 
some  distance,  and  one  before  the  other  in  such  position  that 
'  their  principal  sections  are  parallel  with  the  line  of  vision. 
The  nicol  nearest  the  light  may  be  in  fixed  position  white  the 
one  next  the  eye  may  be  rotated  around  its  axis  of  length. 
The  first  one  is  called  the  polarizer  and  the  other  the  analyzer. 
The  light  reaching  the  polarizer  from  the  luminous  surface  is, 
after  passage,  linearly  polarized  vertically  to  the  principal  sec- 
tion. This  next  reaches  the  analyzer.  If  this  is  at  first 
turned  so  that  its  principal  section  is  parallel  with  that  of  the 
polarizer,  the  already  polarized  light  suffers  no  further  diange 
in  passing  through  the  analyzer,  and  the  eye  perceives  the 
field  of  view  brightly  illuminated.  This  is  also  the  case  when 
the  analyzer  is  turned  through  180°,  which  brings  the  prin- 
cipal sections  into  parallel  position  again.  If,  next,  the 
analyzer  be  so  placed  that  its  principal  section  crosses  that  of 
the  polarizer  at  right  angles  the  polarized  light  will  be  com- 
pletely shut  off,  because  now  its  plane  of  polarization  and  the 
principal  section  of  the  analyzer  coincide.  The  rays  entering 
.the  analyzer  behave  as  ordinary  polarized  rays  until  the  cement 
layer  is  reached  and  here  they  are  thrown  off  by  reflection. 
No  light  can,  therefore,  pass  the  analyzer  and  the  field  of  view 
remains  dark.  The  same  is  true  after  rotating  180°.  In  all 
other  cases  in  which  the  principal  sections  of  the  two  nicols 
are  neither  parallel  nor  vertical,  a  part  of  the  light  entering  the 
analyzer  will  be  allowed  to  pass,  and  always  that  component 
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which  is  polarized  perpendicularly  to  the  principal  section  of 
the  analyzer. 

93.  Polailxatioii  Appantua. — The  apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  27 
may  be  used  for  the  observation  of  these  phenomena.  The 
horizontal  bar  d,  supported  on 
a  stand,  carries  at  one  end  the 
polarizing  Nicol,  a,  in  fixed 
position,  and  at  the  other  the 
analyzer  b,  which  may  be 
turned  with  its  receptacle,  by 
means  of  the  lever  c,  around 
its  axis.  A  single  or  double 
pointer  is  turned  with  it  over 
the  graduated  circle  fastened 
also  to  the  bar,  d.  Between 
the  Nicols  the  tube,  f,  may  be 
placed,  the  ends  of  which  are 
dosed  by  glass  plates. 

The  polarizet  is  first  turned 
toward  a  source  of  light,  which 
for  the  sake  of  greater  sim- 
plicity in  the  phenomenon  •^*"- 
should  be  monochromatic,  such  asgiven.forexample,  by  a  Bun- 
sen  burner  and  sodium  carbonate  bead.     At  first  the  tube  re- 
mains empty.    On  looking  through  the  analyzer  and  rotating  it, 
a  position  is  easily  found  in  which  the  field  appears  at  its  greatest 
darkness.    Assuming  that  the  pointer  is  now  at  0°  on  the  circle, 
from  what  was  said  above  it  will  appear  that  the  second  position 
0!  darkness  will  be  at  i  So° ,  and  the  two  brightest  positions  at 
90°  and  270°.     For  the  observations,  the  darker  positions  are 
more  suitable  than  the  light  ones,  because  with  the  former  a 
small  motion  of  the  nicol  makes  a  very  perceptible  change. 

The  position  of  the  analyzer  at  which  the  field  has  the 
greatest  darkness,  is  called  the  zero  point  of  the  apparatus.  In 
this  position  the  plane  of  polarization  of  the  light  coming  from 
the  polarizer  coincides  with  the  principal  section  of  the  analyzer. 
If  now  the  tube  f  be  filled  with  a  cane-sugar  solution  and 
placed  in  the  apparatus,  the  plane  of  polarization  of  th«  light 
coming  from  the  polarizer  will  undergo  rotation  through  a 
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certain  angle,  «,  by  action  of  the  sugar  solution  as  explained 
above.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  field  of  view  becomes 
bright.  Darkness  will  come  again  when  the  principal  section 
of  the  analyzer  is  brought  into  parallel  position  ywith  the 
rotated  plane  of  polarization  ;  that  is,  when  the  analyzer,  also, 
is  turned  through  the  angle  ■'.  This  angle  a  may  be  read 
off  on  the  graduated  circle  and  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  rotation 
of  the  sugar  solution.  If  after  putting  an  optically  active 
substance  in  the  tube,  it  is  necessary  to  turn  the  analyzer  from  o 
in  the  direction  of  the  clock-hand  motion  to  reach  the  point 
again  where  the  light  disappears,  the  substance  is  said  to  be 
right  rotating;  if  the  analyzer  is  turned  in  th«  opposite 
dire<:tion  to  reach  the  same  end,  the  substance  is  Itft-rotating, 
93.  Determination  of  the  Dlnction  and  Angle  of  Rotation. — 
With  exception  of  the  Wild  polaristrobometer,  which  has 
four  zero  points,  all  polarization  instruments  have  two  zero 
points  180°  apart.  We  assume,  first,  that  we  have  to  do  with 
one  of  the  latter  forms.  By  the  aid  of  such  apparatus  we  have 
to  determine  the  direction  of  rotation,  and  the  amount  of  rota- 
tion of  an  active  substance.  After  adjusting  the  apparatus  to 
the  zero  point  and  putting  the  active  substance  in  position, 
the  analyzer  must  be  turned  say,  through  -{-  a"  (or  certainly 
less  than  180°),  that  is,  in  the  clock-hand  direction,  to  darken 
the  Geld  again.  The  angle  a  read  off  is  not  yet  necessarily  the 
angle  of  rotation  ;  as  regards  whole  multiples  of  ±  180°  it  is 
yet  quite  undetermined.  It  can  only  be  said  that  the  angle 
of  rotation  of  the  substance  is  equal  to  a°  ±n  180°,  where«  is 
either  o  or  a  whole  number  to  be  determined.  In  the  case  of  a 
solid  substance,  if  the  thickness  of  the  layer  is  not  above  a  few 
millimeters,  or  in  the  case  of  a  liquid  if  the  tube  length  is  not 
above  two  decimeters,  then,  unless  the  substance  is  one  possess- 
ing unusually  great  activity,  the  angle  of  rotation  will  be  less 
than  180°,  so  that  the  choice  will  lie  between  +  ""  and 
+  a°  —  180°.  In  order  to  decide  between  these  two  angles 
the  same  substance  must  be  examined  in  a  layer  of  just  one-half 
the  thickness,  or,  in  the  case  of  solutions,  one  of  just  half  the 
concentration,  with  the  same  tube  length,  may  be  employed  ; 
oow  the  angle  of  rotation  will  be  half  as  great  as  before.  Sup- 
pose the  angle  is  now  +  j9,  a  simple  consideration  will  show 
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this :  If  J3  =  —  the  substance  is  right  rotating  with  an  angle 
of  a  for  the  full  thickne.ss  of  layer.     If  /S  7=  90°  -| —  then  the 

sobstance  is  left  rotating  with  an  angle  of  rotation  eqtial  to 
a"  —  180°  for  the  full  thickness  of  layer. 

The  direction  of  rotation  of  a  liquid  may  be  very  conve- 
niently found  by  filling  it  into  the  control  observatioQ  tube, 
with  variable  length,  of  Schmidt  and  Haensch,  to  be  later 
described.  After  putting  the  tube  in  place  the  analyzer  is 
moved  to  the  position  of  darkness  ;  the  tu1>e  is  then  length- 
ened a  little,  which  produces  a  brightening  of  the  field.  If  it 
is  now  necessary  to  turn  the  analyzer  a  few  degrees  in  the 
dock  motion  direction  to  secure  darkness  again,  the  liquid  is 
right  rotating;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  analyzer  must 
be  turned  in  the  opposite  direction  the  liquid  is  left- rotating. 

The  determination  of  the  direction  and  amount  of  rotation 
by  aid  of  the  Wild  instrument  is  more  complicated,  -because 
this  possesses  four  zero  points  90°  apart.  Under  the  assump- 
tion that  the  angle  of  rotation  is  less  than  +  go",  the  direction 
and  number  of  degrees  of  rotation  may  be  found  by  a  plan 
^milar  to  that  just  outlined,  by  working  first  with  a  layer  of 
full  length  and  then  with  one  of  half  the  length.  But  if 
angles  up  to  ±  iSo°  are  possible  then  a  third  length  of  layer 
of  substance  must  be  takeb  which  is  one-fourth  the  first 
length.  Here  also  the  application  of  the  Schmidt  and 
Haensch  control  observation  tube  would  be  advantageous,  the 
length  being  first  contracted  to  one-half  and  then  to  one- 
fourth.  The  position  of  the  Nicol  is  then  always  observed  in 
the  first  quadrant,  between  0°  and  90°,  and  the  graduation  on 
the  drcle  follows  in  this  manner,  that  in  the  case  of  a  small 
right-rotation  of  the  plane  of  polarization,  with  observations 
in  the  first  quadrant,  small  numbers  close  to  the  o  are  read  oS. 
The  correctness  of  the  following  can  then  be  easily  demon- 
strated ;  if  the  reading  with  full  thickness  of  layer  is  a°,  and 
if  further,  with  one-fourth  this  thickness,  it  is 
=  — .  then  mbMance  is  right  rotating  with  the  ansle  b", 

=-  n.j  H ■  thm  substance  ia  right  rotatiDg  with  the  augle    go"  -(-  >", 
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=  45     +~r'  then  substance  is  left  rototiag  with  the  angle     i8o°  —  «", 
=  67-5  H •  then  substance  is  left  rotating  with  the  angle       90"  —  «''; 

Here  the  angles  a,  90°  +  «,  180°  —  a,  90°  —  «  refer  to 
the  full  thickness  of  layer. 

A.  Polotiiation  Initnunenti 

94.  PoUrizatlon  Appantus  and  Sacchuimeters, — For  the  exact 
mensuremeat  of  the  angle  of  rotation  different  instruments 
have  been  constructed,  which,  according  to  their  uses,  are 
divided  into  two  classes.     These  are  : 

1,  The  so-called  Polariscopes  or  Polaristrvtometers. — These 
are  used  for  scientific  purposes  in  the  investigation  of  all 
active  substances.  They  have  a  circular  graduation  and 
require  homogeneous  light. 

2.  The  Sacckarimeters. — These  are  specially  constructed  for 
the  determination  of  the  strength  of  sugar  solutions.  In  place 
of  the  circular  graduation,  they  have  a  quartz  wedge  compen- 
sation with  linear  scale  and  employ  white  light.  They  are 
used  chiefly  in  the  sugar  industry. 

95.  CmiitnictlonttftliePoUrlscopu. — Before  taking  up  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  special  forms  of  instruments,  a  short  discussion  of 
the  requirements  in  a  good  polariscope  will  be  given,  and  also 
an  explanation  of  the  path  of  the  light  rays  through  the  appa- 
ratus.' Thefollowingconsiderationsobtain  for  all  polariscopes 
and  saccharimeters,  with  the  exception  of  the  Wild  instrument, 
which,  in  priuciple,  is  different  from  all  other  forms  of  appa- 
ratus. 

Those  optical  parts  which  all  polarization  instruments  have, 
in  common,  are  shown  in  Pig.  28.  The  light  from  the  lumi- 
nous body  A  passes  through  the  lens  B  into  the  instrument  and 
is  linearly  polarized  by  the  polarizer  C.  Immediately  in  front 
of  this  is  found  the  round  polarizer  diaphragm  D,  which  is 
focused  on.  Then  follow  the  round  analyzer  diaphragm  E, 
the  analyzer  P,   and  a  reading   telescope.     In  the  figure  an 

■  See,  alK  Upplch;  WIcn.  Sitiunssbn.,  H.  Sf,  96S  {iSSi)  ,«i,  io;9  (iSSj).  These 
conilderatioiia  on  the  conattuctioa  of  ■pparatiu  and  the  path  of  the  light  nyi  shoiild 
be  carefnllf  followed,  in  all  more  exact  work,  if  one  niihcs  lo  be  certain  of  excluding 
bad  (yatenutJc  emin  In  the  result*. 
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ordinary  astronomical  telescope  is  sbown  with  the  ^  b, 
objective  G,  the  ocular  H,  and  the  diaphragm  J, 
in  frcmt  of  which  the  eye  of  the  observer  is  placed. 
At  the  outset,  the  parts  from  B  to  J  must  be  ac- 
curately adjusted  with  reference  to  the  axis  of 
the  instrument.  Inasmuch,  as  we  shall  presently 
see,  as  all  light  going  through  the  instrument  is 
limited  by  the  diaphragms  D  and  E,  at  any  rate 
in  the  forms  as  now  commonly  constructed,  and 
as  all  bodies  to  be  investigated  with  reference  to 
their  rotating  power  are  placed  between  D  and 
E  we  shall  understand  as  the  axis  of  Ike  apparatus 
from  now  on,  the  line  which  unites  the  centers 
of  the  diaphragms  D  and  E.  All  other  optical 
parts  of  the  instrument  must  be  exactly  centered 
on  this  line.  Although  the  adjustment  of  the 
illuminating  lens  B  need  be  only  approximately 
correct,  the  polarizer  C  must  be  so  centered  that 
its  optical  principal  section  is  exactly  parallel  to 
this  axis  of  the  instmment.  As  regards  the  size 
of  the  diaphragms  D  and  K,  these  must  be  corre- 
spondingly smaller  than  the  cross  dimensions  of 
the  prisms  C  and  F,  so  that  a  sufficiently  broad 
border  of  about  two  millimeters  in  diameter 
around  the  edges  of  the  prisms  should  be  ob- 
scured. 

While  in  the  case  of  the  sacchariraeters 
optical  parts  are  fixed  with  exce] 
lar  H  J,  which  is  movable 

axis,  in  the  polariscopes  the  parts  K  to  J  may  be  q 
rotated  around  a  common  axis.  This  axis  of  rota- 
tion, which  at  most  should  not  be  inclined  more 
than  a  few  minutes,  must  coincide  exactly  with 
the  axis  of  the  apparatus.  This  may  be  easily 
secured  in  the  smaller  forms  of  apparatus,  which, 
like  the  saccharimeters,  can  be  worked  out  in  the 
lathe,  but  is  realized  with  greater  difficulty  in  the 
larger  instruments,  which  are  composed  of  the 
distinct  parts  B  to  D  and  K  to  }.     It  may  hap- 
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pen  here,  that,  in  instruments  most  excellent  in  all  other 
respects,  the  inclination  of  the  axis  of  rotation  with  rt^fer- 
ence  to  the  axis  of  the  apparatus  may  amount  to  as  much  as 
ten  minutes  or  even  more.  In  order  to  avoid  such  an  error 
the  diaphragm  D  must  be  attached  after  the  other  parts  of  the 
apparatus  are  fastened  to  the  support,  and  then,  if  necessary, 
eccentrically  with  reference  to  the  thread.  The  optical  prin- 
cipal section  of  the  analyzer  F  must  be  exactly  parallel  to  the 
axis  of  the  apparatus  and  the  axis  of  rotation,  while  the 
requirement  that  the  axis  of  rotation  must  be  at  the  same  time 
the  optical  axis  of  the  telescope  G  H  J,  is  one  which  can 
always  be  met  satisfactorily. 

But,  above  all,  care  must  be  taken  to  have  the  adjustment 
of  the  prisms  C  and  P,  with  reference  to  eabh  other,  a  fixed 
and  unchangeable  one,  as  otherwise  constant  variations  in  the 
zero  point  would  result.  With  the  sacchari meters,  therefore, 
the  prism  must  be  fixed  once  for  all,  and  in  the  polariscopes 
the  optical  principal  section  of  the  rotating  analyzer  must 
remain  always  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  instrument.  We 
have  the  following  two  criteria  by  which  to  determine  whether 
or  not  the  prisms  in  the  polariscope  are  properly  adjusted  and 
free  from  errors.  Firsl,  the  two  zero  points  of  the  apparatus 
must  be  exactly  i8o°  apart ;  second,  if  a  large  angle,  say  po°,  is 
measured,  the  two  final  observation  readings  i8o°  apart  must 
give  exactly  the  same  value  for  the  angle  of  rotation. 

While  with  the  smaller  polariscopes  the  graduated  circle 
generally  remains  at  rest  with  the  rotation  of  the  analyzer, 
and  the  verniers  only  move,  in  the  larger  instruments  the 
graduated  circle  rotates  with  the  analyzer.  In  order  to  elimi- 
nate the  unavoidable  errors  of  graduation  in  the  circle,  the 
analyzer  is  furnished  with  a  setting  which  may  be  rotated 
ind^teudeutly,  or  the  shell  to  which  the  verniers  are  attached 
may  be  turned  through  360°,  which  is  easily  done.  In  this 
way  the  zero  point  of  the  apparatus  may  be  brought  to  correspond 
to  any  pari  of  the  circle,  and  ike  rotation,  therefore,  measured 
vd(h  different  parts  of  the  graduation.  In  order  to  eliminate  the 
eccentricity  of  the  drcle,  that  is,  the  error,  which  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  axis  of  rotation  does  not  pass  exactly  through 
the  center  of  the  disk,  two  observation  verniers,  180°  apart,  are 
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always  attacbed.  Both  of  these  must  be  read  each  time  and 
the  mean  of  the  angles,  as  given  by  each  vernier,  taken  ;  of 
course,  with  the  double  reading  the  error  of  observation,  also, 
is  reduced.  Besides,  the  plane  of  the  graduated  circle  must  be 
vertical  to  the  axis  of  rotation,  otherwise,  different  values  for 
the  same  angle  of  rotation  would  be  found  on  different  parts 
of  the  gradtiatioa.  But  such  an  error  is  not  greatly  to  be 
feared,  as  it  is  not  a  dif&cult  matter  for  the  instrument-maker 
to  fulfil  this  requirement  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

96.  Pmth  of  the  Raya  in  the  Polarlecope. — If  one  wishes  to  secure, 
in  reality,  the  remarkable  accuracy  which  may  be  reached  in 
the  best  forms  of  polariscopes,  it  is,  above  all,  necessary  to  pro- 
vide for  a  perfectly  correct  course  cA  the  rays  through  the  instru- 
ment to  the  eye  of  the  observer.  In  all  accurate  polariscopes  or 
saccharimeters,  the  observer  focuses  on  a  field  which  is  made  up 
of  two  or  more  separate  fields,  the  illuminations  of  which  are 
compared  with  each  other.  If  full  advantage  is  taken  of  the  deli- 
cacy of  this  method  of  reading,  the  brightness  of  each  separate 
field  must  be  perfectly  uniform,  and  second,  with  the  apparatus 
at  rest,  the  degree  of  illumination  on  the  several  fields  must 
remain  absolutely  constant,  or,  expressed  differently,  the  dis- 
hibulion  of  Ike  illumination  in  the  whole  field  of  view  must  re- 
main always  uniform.  Both  conditions  could  easily  be  reached 
if  the  source  of  light  were  uniform  in  intensity  throughout. 
This  is,  however,  never  absolutely  the  case,  and  it  must  then 
be  determined  how  the  rays  may  be  passed  through  the  apparatus 
in  order  that  the  two  requirements  menlioned  may  be  satisfied, 
notwithstanding  changes  and  irregularities  in  the  distribution  of 
ike  luminosity  of  the  source  of  light  itself.  It  must  be  assumed, 
however,  that  every  point  in  the  source  of  light  illuminates 
equally  in  all  directions.  This  condition  will  always  obtain, 
if  the  small  surface  of  the  illuminating  lens,  and  only  such  can 
be  considered  here,  is  kept  at  a  relatively  great  distance  from 
the  source  of  light,  and  this  will  be  assumed  in  what  is  to  come. 
In  order  to  simplify  the  following  discussion  let  us  imagine 
first  the  two  polarization  prisms  C  and  F  of  Fig.  28  removed 
and  the  two  diphragms  D  and  E  brought  close  to  the  two 
lenses  B  and  G,  so  that  we  have  essentially  only  the  luminous 
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surface  A  (Fig.  29),  the  illumina- 
ting lens  B.  which  is  now  focused 
on,  and  the  telescope  G  H  J  left. 
We  shall  consider  first  the  path 
of  the  rays  in  the  case  in  which 
\}iK polarization  prisms  are  placed 
in  parallel  lighl  rays.  In  order 
to  realize  this  condition  we  must 
choose  an  illumination  lens  of  long 
focus  and  place  the  luminous  body 
in  its  focal  plane.  A  is,  therefore, 
in  the  focal  plane  of  the  lens  B. 
Let  I,  M  represent  the  axis  of 
the  apparatus.  The  degree  of 
brightness  under  which  an  ele- 
ment of  surface  at  the  point  N  of 
the  illuminating  lens  is  seen,  de- 
pends on  the  cone  of  rays  a  N  b, 
supposing  the  luminous  surface 
at  A  large  enough  to  begin  with, 
and  that  all  the  rays  in  the  cone 
a  N  b  actually  pass  through  the 
reading  telescope  and  reach  the 
eye  of  the  observer.  Since  all  the 
rays  in  the  cone  a  N  b  were,  be- 
fore passing  the  lens  B,  in  the 
cone  a,  N  b„  therefore  the  bright- 
ness at  M  is  proportional  to  the 
amount  of  light  which  is  sent  out 
from  the  part  a,  b,  of  the  lumi- 
nous surface.  If  we  consider  a 
point  at  O,  near  the  edge  of  B, 
its  brightness  is  determined  by 
the  cone  a  O  b.  Remembering 
now  that  A  is  situated  in  the 
focal  plane  of  B  it  follows  that 
corresponding  to  the  cone  a  O  b 
we  have,  before  passing  the  lens, 
the  cone  a,  O  b„  in  which,  for 
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example,  a  O  is  parallel  with  a,  N.  The  brightacss  at  O 
is  proportional,  therefore,  to  the  amount  of  light  emitted 

l),  L  »i from  a,  b,  of  the  luminous  body.     In 

the  same  manner  the  brightness  at  P, 
a  point  symmetrical  with  O,  is  propor- 
tional to  the  light  emitted  from  the  part 

a,  b,  of  the  luminous  body.  We  see, 
therefore,  that  for  every  point  of  B,  the 
corresponding  part  a,  b.  embraces  a 
different  portion  of  the  luminous  body. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  unless  the 
area  b,  a,  of  the  luminous  body  is  uni- 
fi)rm  in  brightness,  the  lens  B  cannot 
appear  uniformly  bright,  and  further 
that  the  distribution  of  the  illumina- 
tion at  B,  on  account  of  changes  in  the 
luminous  body,  may  bedifferent  at  dif- 
ferent times  ;  but  if  the  luminous  sur- 
face is  narrowed  down  to  the  portion 

b,  a,,  the  luminosity  in  every  part  of 
B  is  then  proportional  to  the  light 
emitted  from  b,  a,.  Now,  whatever 
the  distribution  of  the  light  may  be  in 
the  part  b,  a,,  the  lens  B  will  appear 
uniformly  bright,  as  in  principle  it  is 
required  to  be. 

If  the  diameter  of  the  diaphragm  B 
is  represented  by  </,,  and  that  of  the 
diaphragm  G  by  d„  the  distance  be- 
tween the  two  diaphragms  by  cand  the 
focal  distance  of  the  lens  B  by  /,  a 
simple  examination  shows  that  the  di- 
ameter e,  of  the  diaphragm  in  front  of 
the  light,  that  is  b,  a,,  is  determined 
M  by  the  expression,  e^=f{^d^  — rf,)  -^c. 

'^*-  **■  If  then,  the  lens  B  is  to  appear  uni- 

formly bright,  the  objective  G  must  be  so  chosenas  to  be  larger 
tban  the  field  of  view  on  B,  and  care  must  also  be  taken  to 
shut  out  so  much  of  the  light  by  means  of  a  diaphragm  that 
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the  luminous  disk  remaining  is  smaller  than _/*((/, —  d,)  -i-c. 

Essentially  simpler  and  more  favorable  are  the  conditions 
when  the  polarization  prisms  are  placed  in  convergent  light. 
In  Fig  30  let  A  again  represent  the  luminous  surface,  B  the 
illumination  lens  to  be  focused  on,  and  G  H  J  the  reading 
telescope.  We  give  the  light  A  such  a  position  that  its  image 
is  produced  through  B  at  G,  which  may  always  be  easily  done 
by  properly  choosing  B.  Then  the  brightness  of  the  point  Non 
the  illumination  lens  is  determined  by  the  cone  aNb,  equiva- 
lent to  a,  Kb,.  The  brightness  of  N  is  thus  proportional  to 
the  amount  of  light  emitted  by  a,  \.  If  we  consider  another 
l>oint  0  on  the  lens,  its  illumination  will  be  determined  by 
HOb.  This  corresponds  to  ajObj  as  a  b  is  the  image  of  a,b,. 
The  brightness  at  O  is,  therefore,  also  proportional  to  the  light 
emitted  by  ajb,.  Each  point  on  B  consequently  receives  its 
light  from  the  part  a,  b,  of  the  luminous  surface,  so  that  the 
lens  B  appears  uniformly  illuminated,  however  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  luminosity  in  the  source  of  light  may  be  changed. 
If  any  part  of  a,  b,  be  shut  off  by  a  screen,  the  total  illumi- 
nation of  the  field  of  view,  B,  will  be  decreased,  but  the 
uniformity  of  the  light  will  remain  undisturbed.  It  may  be 
looked  upon  then  as  an  important  rule  which  should  always  be 
followed,  that  the  source  of  light  should  be.  given  such  a 
position  that  its  image  may  be  thrown  upon  the  telescope 
objective  by  the  illumination  lens  B. 

In  the  forms  of  apparatus  now  common,  the  entering  light 
rays  are  not  limited  by  the  diaphragms  of  the  illumination 
and  telescope  objective  lenses,  but  by  the  polarizer  and 
analyzer  diaphragms,  and  it  is  the  polarizer  diaphragm  which 
is  focused  on,  and  which  therefore  must  appear  uniformly 
illuminated.  This  will  always  be  the  case,  as  may  now  be 
readily  understood,  if  the  source  of  light  is  given  siich  a  position 
that  its  image,  through  the  illumination  lens,  is  thrown  on  the 
analyzer  diaphragm,^  it  being  understood,  of  course,  that  none 
of  the  ray  bundles  appearing  between  the  polarizer  and  analyzer 
diaphragms,  if  followed  back  to  the  light  or  forward  to  the  eye, 

■  To  d^lermin?  this,  hold  a  pi«c«  of  white  paper  over  the  arulyicr  diAphnsm  and 
a  pointed  wire  jun  in  front  of  the  source  at  light ;  then  the  light,  with  the  wire,  is 
given  such  a  poEitioo  that  a  sharp  image  of  the  point  Is  prodncwl  oa  the  paper  at  the 
diaphragm  opening. 
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suSer  a  partial  intemiption.  As  may  be  shown  easily,  tbe 
diaphragm /of  the  illumination  lens  must  be  taken  greater 
than  {gi  -\-  gk  -\-  kk)  -r-  J,  and  on  the  other  hand,  the 
diaphragm  n  of  the  telescope  objective  must  be  larger  than 
{hi  -f-  hm  +  gm)  -r  i,  where  g  represents  the  diameter  of  the 
polarizer  diaphragm,  k  thediameterof  the  analyzer  diaphragm, 
1  the  distance  between  polarizer  and  analyzer  diaphragms,  k 
the  distance  between  polarizer  diaphragm  and  illumination 
lens,  and  m,  finally,  the  distance  between  the  analyzer 
diaphragm  and  telescope  objective.  As  may  be  seen,  the 
polarizer  and  analyzer  diaphragms  may  have  the  same  or  dif- 
ferent openings  ;  but,  it  is  preferable  not  to  make  tbe  polarizer 
diaphragm  too  small,  as  the  sensitiveness  of  tbe  readings 
becomes  less  with  smaller  Geld  of  view,  and  to  take  the 
analyzer  diaphragm  as  large  a»  possible,  as  the  brightness  of 
tbe  field  increases  with  its  size.  As  regards  the  focal  length 
of  the  illumination  lens  it  is  desirable  to  produce  a  full-sized 
image  of  the  source  of  hght  with  it,  and  this  focal  length 
should  be,  therefore,  equal  to  half  tbe  distance  between  it  and 
tbe  analyzer  diaphragm,  with  the  light  placed  at  a  distance 
from  the  illumination  lens  equal  to  the  distance  between  tbe 
latter  and  the  analyzer  diaphragm.  It  is  always  good  to  place 
a  screen  immediately  in  front  of  the  light,  and  to  choose  its 
size  so  that  the  image  of  the  opening  in  this  screen  on  the 
analyzer  diaphragm  is  a  little  larger  than  this  diaphragm. 

If  the  diameter  n  of  the  telescope  objective  is  taken  large 
enough,  all  the  rays  coming  from  the  analyzer  diaphragm  will 
pass  through  it,  and  it  only  remains  to  provide  that  these  rays 
actually  reach  the  pupil  of  the  observer's  eye,  as  the  two  dia- 
phragms of  the  ocular  and  eye-piece  cap  may  always  be  chosen 
large  enough.  In  order  to  secure  the  first  it  is  simplest  to 
arrange  the  construction  so  that  the  pupil  may  be  brought 
txacUy  in  the  plane  of  the  ocular  circle,  or,  more  accurately  stated, 
in  the  plane  of  ike  image  of  the  analyzer  diaphragm  produced 
hy  Ihe  telescope.  By  rightly  choosing  tbe  magnification  it  is 
tasily  possible  to  keep  the  ocular  circle  within  a  diameter  of 
about 4 mm.,  so  that  all  rays  may  pass  through  the  pupil. 
But  it  is  not  even  necessary  to  keep  the  ocular  circle  smaller 
tiian  the  pupil,  because  the  shutting  off  of  tbe  part  of  the 
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circle  outside  of  the  edge  of  the  pupil  will  not  alter:  in  any 
manner  the  distribution  of  the  illuminattOD  as  it  appears  on 
the  polarizer  diaphragm,  since  the  ocular  circle  is  the  image 
of  the  analyzer  diaphragm,  and  therefore,  at  the  same  time, 
the  image  of  the  source  of  tight.  A  part  of  the  light  may. 
therefore,  be  screened  off  by  the  pupil,  which,  as  explained 
above,  decreases  the  total  intensity  of  illumination  of  the  field, 
but  does  not  change  its  nniformity.  But  in  order  to  keep  the 
field  of  view  as  bright  as  possible,  it  is  always  preferable  to 
keep  the  ocular  circle  smaller  than  the  pupil.  It  follows  also 
that  as  long  as  the  pupil  is  kept  in  t/u  plane  of  the  ocular  cirde, 
changes  in  the  position  of  the  eye  may  be  as  great  as  desirable 
without  altering  the  uniform  distribution  of  illumination  of  the 
field  of  view.  Bat  the  case  is  quite  different  if  the  pupil  is  not 
brought  into  the  plane  of  the  ocular  circle,  because  now  the 
bundles  of  rays  from  different  parts  of  the  field  of  view  may 
be  unevenly  screened  or  obscured  by  the  pupil,  inconsequence 
of  which  the  illumination  of  the  field  may  no  longer  appear 
uniform.  Therefore  only  astronomical  telescopes  with  con- 
vergent oculars  may  be  used,  while  the  ordinary  Galilean  tele- 
scope, iu  which  the  ocular  circle  lies  within  the  instrument, 
should  be  avoided  ;  commonly  a  magnification  of  four  to  six 
diameters  is  chosen.  In  order  to  be  able  to  bring  the  pupil 
with  certainty  within  the  plane  of  the  ocular  circle,  the  eye- 
piece cap  must  be  always  so  attached  that  the  circle  is  formed 
a  little  beyond  it ;  the  pupil  will  then  lie  in  the  ocular  circle 
plane  when  the  eye  is  held  pretty  close  to  the  eyepiece  cap. 

If  in  this  way  a  perfectly  normal  path  of  the  light  rays 
through  the  apparatus  and  to  the  eye  of  the  observer  is  pro- 
vided for,  no  zero  point  or  observation  errors  will  be  occa- 
sioned by  changes  in  the  illumination  Same  or  by  deviations 
in  the  rays  themselves.  It  has  thus  far  been  assumed  that  no 
rotating  substance  is  in  the  apparatus,  which  is  the  case  in  the 
zero  point  adjustment.  But  if  this  condition  is  not  true,  as, 
for  example,  when  a  substance  with  refractive  index  greater 
than  that  of  the  air  is  present  in  appreciable  length  (a  filled 
tube ) ,  then  the  course  of  the  rays  as  outlined  will  no  longer 
exactly  hold  true.  In  order  to  focus  the  telescope  sharply  on  the 
polarizer  diaphragm,  the  eyepiece  must  be  adjusted  again,  and 
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the  image  of  the  source  of  light  will  no  longer  be  formed  at  the 
analyzer  diaphTagm.  It  may,  however,  be  easily  provided  for 
that  the  path  of  the  light  shall  remain  perfectly  correct  when 
the  zero  point  determination  is  made  and  also  when  a  filled 
tnbe  ia  in  position,  which  question,  however,  will  not  be  tahen 
op  in  detail  at  this  time. 

The  rotating  substances  and  observation  tubes  must  be  per- 
fectly centered  with  reference  to  the  axis,  and  care  should  be 
talcen  to  have  the  diaphragms  on  the  observation  tubes  some- 
what larger  than  the  polarizer  and  analyzer  diaphragms,  in 
order  that  none  of  the  light  rays  normally  in  the  field  of  view 
may  be  screened  off.  Finally,  it  may  be  remembered  that  it  is 
an  error  to  place  lenses,  or  glass  vessels  with  absorbing  liquids 
to  purify  the  light,  between  the  polarizer  and  analyzer. 

97.  Makiiig  the  ObMrratlon. — In  order  to  avoid  repetitions  in 
the  descriptions  of  apparatus,  the  general  method  of  carrying 
out  an  observation  will  be  explained  here.  Take  first  the  case 
of  measuring  the  angle  of  rotation  of  a  substance  with  an 
instrument  which  has  two  zero  points  180°  apart.  After  the 
light  is  so  arranged  that  a  sharp  image  of  the  screen  opening 
in  front  of  it  is  thrown  on  the  polarizer  diaphragm  by  the 
illumination  lens,  the  telescope  is  sharply  focused  on  the 
polarizer  diaphragm.  By  now  rotating  the  analyzer  several 
tero  point  observations  are  made  at  each  side  of  the  graduated 
circle,  and  in  all  more  exact  work  both  verniers  should  be 
always  read  off.  After  inserting  the  rotating  substance  the  leie- 
scope  is  again  sharply  focused.  On  again  making  a  sufficient 
number  of  adjustments  and  readings  on  both  verniers,  and 
then  more  readings  of  the  zero  point  after  removal  of  the 
Mive  substance,  we  obtain  hy  subtraction  a  mean  value  of  the 
angle  of  rotation  from  which  the  eccentricity  of  the  gradu- 
ated circle  is  eliminated.  If  now  the  observationsare  repeated, 
starting  with  the  second  zero  point  1 80°  from  the  first,  the  same 
angle  of  rotation  should  be  found,  provided  the  polarization 
prisms  are  properly  constructed  and  centered,  and  the  angle 
of  rotation  itself  has  not  changed.  Otherwise  the  mean  of 
the  two  values  must  be  taken  and  this  considered  as  the  true 
tt^le  of  rotation.  Between  the  different  observations  it  is 
well  also  to  rotate  the  substance  or  polarization  tube  in  order 
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to  compensate  errors  which  may  arise  from  imperfect  parallel- 
ism in  the  end  surfaces  of  the  observed  substance.  With  the 
Wild  polaristrobometer  one  must  naturally  make  readings,  in 
all  accurate  work,  in  each  of  the  fonr  quadrants  of  the  circle 
and  then  take  the  mean  of  the  four  angles  so  determined. 

If  the  rotation  of  a  cane-sugar  solution  is  to  be  found  by  the 
aid  of  a  saccharimeter,  the  light  is  arranged,  as  before,  so  that 
a  sharp  image  of  the  front  screen  is  formed  by  the  illumin- 
ating lens  at  the.  analyzer  diaphragm.  Prom  the  zero  point 
reading  and  those  made  after  placing  the  polarizing  tube  in 
position,  the  rotation  is  obtained  by  subtraction.  Between 
readings  the  tube  should  be  rotated  around  its  axis.  la 
technical  work  where  numerous  observations  are  made,  one 
after  the  other,  a  few  readings  are  sufficient  to  secure  exact  re- 
sults ;  it  is  aisp  enough  to  determine  the  zero  point  every  hour. 
In  order  to  keep  all  outside  light  from  the  instrument  the 
room  should  be  at  least  partly  darkened  ;  and  in  general  it 
may  be  said  that  the  darker  the  room  the  greater  is  the 
accuracy  in  observation. 

a.   Older  Forms  of  Apparatus: 
I.  Biol  {Mitsckerlick')  Polariscope.^ 

9^.  Oescripdon  of  the  Instni- 
ment. — This,  the  simplest  of  all 
polaristrobometers,  first  made 
by  Biot,  and  which  was  referred 
to  in  S93,  consisted  of  a  stand, 
polarizer,  analyzer,  and  gradu- 
ated circle.  Later,  the  polar- 
izer was  provided  with  a  small 
circular  diaphragm  to  which 
the  eye  was  to  be  accommoda- 
ted, and  in  order  to  increase 
the  intensity  of  the  illumina- 
tion, a  small  double  convex 
lens  was  added  in  front.  The 
Mitscherlich  apparatus  is 
shown  in  Ftg.  31.  The  two 
polarization  prisms  are  at- 
*^^'  '■"  tached  at  the  ends  of  a  hori- 

.    Mitscherlich:  "Lehrbocb  dcr 
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zontal  bar  of  brass  or  wood.  The  polarizer  and  the  illumina- 
tion lens  are  fonnd  in  a  brass  tube  a,  which  may  be  rotated,  if 
necessary,  and  then  made  fast  by  turning  the  small  screw  e.  The 
supporting  frame  of  the  analyzer  b,  which  may  be  rotated ,  is  fur- 
nished with  a  handle,  c,  and  two  pointers,  whioh  have  either  a 
simple  index  mark  or  vernier,  and  which  move  over  the  fixed 
graduated  circle.  The  divisions  are  in  degrees,  and  the  read- 
ings may  be  made  to  tenths  of  a  degree.  The  polarization  tube 
may  be  laid  in  between  the  two  prisms  and  ha»  usually  a  length 
of  20  cm.  If  the  pointers  are  furnished  with  verniers,  the 
alidades  to  the  right  and  the 
left  of  the  in^ex  zero  are  divi- 
ded, so  that  lodivisions  on  the 
scale  equal  9°  oiT  the  circle, 
which  permits  a  direct  reading 
to  one-tenth  degree.  In  the  ad- 
joining Fig.  32,  the  zero  of  the 
vernier  does  not  quite  reach  the  third  degree  mark  on  the  cir- 
cle, to  the  right,  and  the  sixth  vernier  mark  is  the  first  one 
which  makes  a  coincidence.  The  blidade  reading  is,  therefore, 
-I-  2.6*".  A  further  improvement  in  the  Mitscherlieh  instru- 
ment was  the  addition  of  a  small  reading  telescope  in  front  of 
the  analyzer. 

99.  ObMTTation  with  Homogeneous  Light. — In  the  use  of  the 
apparatus  it  is  preferable  to  employ  homogeneous,  yellow 
sodium  light,  and  so  find  the  rotation  for  the  ray  D.  To  find 
the  zero  point,  the  polarization  tube  is  placed  in  position,  either 
empty  or  filled  with  water,  and  then  the  analyzer  is  turned 
until  the  position  of  maximum  darkness  is  reached.  If  the 
round  field  of  view  is  at  all  large,  complete  darkening  of  the 
whole  field  does  not  occur,  but  a  black  band  is  ob-' 
served,'  the  edges  of  which  grow  gradually  lighter 
(Fig.  33),  and  this  is  brought  as  nearly'as  possible  ' 
to  the  center  of  the  field  by  moving  the  analyzer. 
On  repeating  this  several  times  and  taking  the  mean  '^"  *'" 
of  the  readings,  the  true  zero  point  is  found.     If  it  is  desired 
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to  have  this  coincide  as  nearly  as  possible  with  the  zero  of  the 
graduation,  which  is  not  at  all  necessary,  the  index  is  first 
brought  to  zero,  and  then,  after  loosening  the  screw  e  (Pig.  31 )  > 
the  polarizer  is  turned  until  the  black  band  appears  in  the  mid- 
dle. Ordinarily,  this  adjustment  is  carried  ont  by  the  maker 
of  the  instrument. 

If  now  the  observation  tube  filled  with  the  active  liquid  is 
placed  in  position  the  field  of  view  appears  bright  again,  and. 
it  is  necessary  to  turn  the  analyzer  through  a  certain  angle, 
equal  to  the  angle  of  rotation  of  the  substance,  to  cause  the 
reappearance  of  the  dark  band.  This  is  repeated  for  the 
position  180°  distant.  Concerning  the  observations  and  deter- 
mination of  direction  of  rotation  see  S93  and  §97.  The 
mean  error  in  the  readings  is  about  ±  0.1°. 

This  form  of  apparatus  is  employed  at  the  present  time  only 
in  the  determination  of  rotation  dispersion. 

3.  Robiguet' s  Polariscope 
100.    Description  of    tbe  InBtroment. — Robiquet      made     the 
Mitscherlich  apparatus  much  more  sensitive  by  adding  to  the 


polarizer  the  double  quartz  plate,  constructed  by  Soleil,  the 
theory  of  which  is  given  in  tiie  next  paragraph.  Robiquet's 
instrument  is  shown  in  Fig.  34.  A  brass  trough  with  a  sec- 
tion of  half  a  circle,  a  b,  which  may  be  covered  by  a  corre- 
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sponding  lid,  c,  forming  atube,  carries  at  one  end  in  a  fixed 
shell  the  pcdariziDg  Nicol,  d.  In  front  of  this  is  the  illumi* 
nation  lens  e,  and  at  the  other  side,  at  f ,  the  Soleil  double  plate. 
At  the  other  end  of  the  trough  is  the  rotating  analyzer  g,  and 
a  small  Galilean  telescope,  consisting  of  the  objective  h  and 
the  octilar  i.  The  analyzer  is  turned  by  aid  of  the  lever  k ; 
the  angle  of  rotation  is  read  off  on  the  graduated  circle  1. 
Glass  tabes,  p  p,  containing  the  liquid  to  be  examined  are  laid 
in  the  trough.     The  whole  is  supported  on  the  stand  o. 

lor.  Tbeory  of  theSoMlDoDUePlat*. — The  biquartz  consists 
of  two  equally  thick  quartz  plates,  one  of  which 
is  left  rotating,  the  other  right  rotating,  cut  vertically 
to  the  optical  axis  and  cemented  together.  The  last 
grinding  and  polishing  are  carried  out  after  the  pieces  are 
cemented  together,  in  order  to  have  them  of  the  same  thick- 
ness exactly.  If  linearly  polarized  white  light  falls  now 
upon  the  double  plate  from  the  polarizer,  it  will  exhibit,  in 
consequence  of  the  rotation  dispersion  in  going  through  the 
plate,  a  series  of  colored  bands  to  each  side  of  the  center.  The 
analyzer  following  will  not  allow  those  rays  to  pass,  whose 
plane  of  polarization  coincides  with  the  principal  section  of  the 
analyzer. .  If  these  are  the  yellow  rays,  those  remaining  which 
pass  through,  yield  a  mixed  color  of  a  pale  blue  violet  shade, 
which,  with  the  slightest  turn  in  the  analyzer,  turns  to  either 
red  or  blue,  and  which  is  designated  as  the  sensitive  or  /ran- 
si/ion  tint  {temte  de  jtassage) .  Inasmuch  as  the  two  halves 
of  the  biquartz  can  have  the  same  color  only  when  the  princi- 
pal sections  of  the  polarizer  and  analyzer  are  parallel  or  per- 
pendicular to  each  other,  the  two  quartz  plates  are  given  such 
a  thickness  that  they  rotate  the  yellow  rays  to  the  right  and 
to  the  left  exactly  90°  or  180".  For  the  first,  the  thickness 
must  be  3.75  mm,,  since  Biot  found  that  1  millimeter  of  quartz 
rotates  mean  yellow  light  through  24°,  and  we  have  then  the 
proportion,  24"  :  i  ::  90°  :  3.75.  In  this  case,  the  principal 
sections  of  the  polarizer  and  analyzer  must  be  parallel  to  secure 
the  transition  tint.  If  the  biquartz,  on  the  other  hand,  is  7.5 
mm.  thick,  so  that  the  yellow  rays  are  rotated  through  180°, 
then  the  transition  tint  will  appear  by  crossed  position  of  the 
Nicols.     If  the  analyzer  is  now  turned  a  little  from  its  vertical 
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or  parallel  position  with  reference  to  the  polarizer,  one-half  of 
the  field  will  appear  blue,  the  other  distinctly  red.  This 
simallaneous  appearance  of  the  red  and  blue  colors  makes  the 
observation  with  the  Robiquet  apparatus  more  sensitive  than 
where  light  and  shade  follow  each  other,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
Mitscfaerlicb  apparatus. 

103.  The  (Hwemtion. — The  Robiquet  apparatus  requires 
white  light  and  furnishes  us  with  the  angle  of  rotation  for 
mean  yellow  light,  which,  following  Biot's  suggestion,  is 
represented  by  otj.  Although  the  position  of  the  line  sep- 
arating the  two  halves  of  the  double  quartz  is  a  matter  of 
indifference,  the  latter  is  generally  so  placed  that  the  division 
is  vertical.  The  telescope  is  sharply  focused  on  this  line  of 
separation  by  proper  movement  of  the  ocular.  The  obser- 
vation tube  is  not  yet  to  be  placed  in  position.  By  turning 
the  analyzer  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  bring  out  the  transition 
tint  as  a  perfectly  uniform  shade  on  the  two  halves  of  the 
field.  The -position  of  the  analyzer  corresponds  then  to  one 
zero  point  of  the  instrument ;  the  other  zero  point  is  separated 
from  this  by  180°,  If  now  the  tube  containing  the  active 
liquid  is  placed  in  the  trough  the  uniformity  of  color  dis- 
appears. The  analyzer  is  then  to  be  turned  until  the  equality 
of  the  shades  on  the  two  halves  of  the  image  returns ;  the 
angle  through  which  the  analyzer  had  to  be  turned  is  equiv- 
alent to  the  angle  of  rotation  of  the  substance,  a,.  But  the 
latter  must  not  be  too  large,  because  it  could  then  happen  that 
the  transition  tint  would  no  longer  be  sharply  defined.  On 
the  relation  of  angles  of  rotation,  or,  and  «c,  see  §  152. 

In  order  to  recognize  whether  the  active  substance  is  right- 
rotating  or  left,  it  is  necessary  to  .determine,  once  for  all,  with 
the  particular  instrument,  the  position  of  the  red  or  blue  field 
when  a  body  with  known  direction  of  rotation,  right  rotating 
cane-sugar  for  instance,  is  between  the  Nicols.  If  the  sub- 
stance under  investigation  shows  the  same  arrangement  of  the 
two  colors  it,  likewise,  must  be  right -rotating ;  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  shades  are  reversed,  the  body  must  be  left  rotating. 
In  addition,  with  a  right -rotating  body,  uniformity  of  color  on 
the  two  halves  of  the  field  reappears  when  the  analyzer  is 
turned  in  the  clock-hand  direction,  while  with  a  left-rotating 
body  the  motion  of  the  analyzer  must  be  the  reverse. 
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The  mean  error  of  a  reading  is  about  ±  4  minutes  of  arc. 

The  apparatus  of  Robiquet  suffers  from  several  drawbacks. 
In  the  first  place  it  gives  a  determination  of  otj  only  and  can 
not  be  used  for  homogeoeotis  light.  Secondly,  an  absolutely 
accurate  detennioation  of  the  angle  of  rotation  is  not  possible, 
because  after  putting  the  observation  tube  in  position, 
especially  if  the  liquid  is  somewhat  colored,  the  transition  tint 
never  shows  exactly  the  same  shade  that  appeared  in  the  zero 
point  determination,  and  in  consequence  of  this,  indeterminable 
systematic  errors  are  introduced.  Finally,  the  readings  may  be 
quite  inaccurate  with  those  deficient  in  a  sharp  sense  of  color, 
and  for  the  color-blind  the  use  of  the  apparatus  is  impossible. 
For  these  several  reasons  it  is  scarcely  used  at  present,  and  can 
be  employed  at  most  only  for  approximate  determinations  of 
the  rotation. 

J.    Wild's  Polariiirabometer} 

103.  Oeocriptloii  of  the  Instrument. — This  instrument,  which 
was  brought  out  by  Wild  in  1864,  but  which  to-day  finds  only 


Fie-  j5- 
limited  use,  gives  much  closer  results  than  either  of  the  pre- 
viously described  polariscopes.  The  peculiar  feature  of  the 
instrument  consists  in  this,  that  a  Savart  polariscope  is  placed 
between  the  polarizer  and  analyzer,  the  former  of  which  may 
be  rotated,  and  this  combination  gives  rise  to  a  series  of  dark 
bands  which  disappear  with  a  certain  position  of  the  polarizer. 
This  point,  which  may  be  sharply  observed,  is  the  one  looked 
for  in  making  the  readings.  For  tight,  the  sodium  flame  is 
commonly  used,  but  any  homogeneous  light  may  be  employed. 
The  arrangement  of  the  instrument  is  shown  in  Figs.  35  and 

■  Wild  :  Uebet  dn  oeua  Folailitnibometer,  Bene,  186}. 
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36.     The  identical  parts  are  shown  by  small  letters  in  Fig.   35 
and  by  lai^  letters  in  Fig.  36, 

A  bar  of  brass,  Y,  which  is  supported  on  a  stand,  X,  and 
which  may  be  moved  either  vertically  or  horizontally,  carries 
at  one  end  the  polarizing,  and  at  the  other,  the  analyzing, 
appliance.  Light  passes  into  the  tube  b  through  a,  and  reaches 
the  polarizer  d  through  the  round  diaphragm  c  which  has  a 
diameter  of  about  10  mm.     The  brass  work  holding  these 


pieces  is  rigidly  attached  to  the  graduated  circle  e  and  may 
be  rotated  with  this,  around  an  axis.  The  polarized  rays  pass 
through  the  observation  tube  f  and  enter  then  into  the  fi^ced 
ocular  part.  This,  the  so-called  polariscope,  contains  first,  at 
g,  the  arrangement  which  produces  the  sensitive  interference 
bands,  consisting  of  two  Iceland  spar  plates  3  mm.  in  thickness, 
cemented  together.  These  plates  are  cut  so  as  to  make  an 
angle  of  45°  with  the  optical  axis  and  are  then  laid  t(^ther  in 
such  a  manner  that  their  principal  sections  cross  at  right 
angles.  Two  lenses,  h  and  i,  follow,  making  a  telescope  of  low 
magnifying  power  (about  5  diameters),  with  adjustment  for 
focusing  the  latter  upon  distant  objects.  A  round  diaphragm,  k, 
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holding  cross  hairs  in  X  position,  and  having  an  opening  of 
about  4  mm. ,  is  placed  between  the  two  and  in  the  focus  of  h. 
Finally  comes  the  analyzer  1,  which  is  ordinarily  so  fastened 
that  its  principal  section  stands  horizontally.  The  crossed 
principal  sections  of  the  doable  plates  g,  must  make  angles  of 
45°  with  the  latter.  In  order  that  the  positions  of  the  two 
parts  g  and  1  may  remain  fixed  with  reference  to  each  other, 
the  draw-tube  of  the  ocular  in  which  the  nicol  I  and  lens  i  are 
placed,  is  furnished  with  a  guide.  The  whole  polariscope  is 
contained  in  a  shell  Z,  attached  to  the  bar  Y,  and  may  be 
rotated  through  a  small  angle.  For  this  purpose  the  shell  has 
a  widened  guide  slit  and  two  set  screws,  m  m,  which  bold 
between  them  a  small  projecting  piece  standing  out  from  the 
polariscope  tube.  This  last  arrangement  serves  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  zero  point  of  the  apparatus.  At  n  a  round  disk 
screen  is  fastened  which  keeps  outside  light  away  from  the 
eye  of  the  observer. 

In  order  to  rotate  the  polarizer  d,  the  setting  holding  it.  along 
with  the  attached  circular  disk,  fits  into  a  solid  ring  fastened 
to  the  bar  Y.  On  the  side  of  the  disk  toward  the  observer 
there  is  a  toothed  wheel  into  which  the  small  pinion  wheel  o 
works,  and  this  is  operated  through  the  rod  q  by  means  of  the 
button  p.  Near  the  periphery  of  the  disk  there  is  a 
circular  graduation,  adjoining  which  is  a  fixed  vernier  or  simple 
index  r.  The  graduation  may  be  read  by  aid  of  the  telescope 
s  which  consists  of  the  adjustable  ocular  t  and  the  objective 
lens  u.  At  the  end  of  the  telescope,  at  v,  there  is  a  small 
inclined  mirror,  with  round  opening  in  the  center,  which 
serves  to  reflect  light  on  the  scale  from  a  small  Same  carried 
on  the  arm  w.  Finally,  it  should  be  mentioned,  the  instru- 
ment is  usually  made  to  hold  observation  tubes  up  to  22  cm.  in 
length. 

104.  Tite  Obaerratlon. — In  carrying  out  an  observation,  after 
patting  an  empty  tube  in  the  apparatus  to  find  first  the  zero 
point,  the  polariscope  ocular  is  drawn  out  until  the  cross  hairs 
are  sharply  defined.  The  polarizer  is  now  turned  by  aid  of 
the  button  p  (Fig.  35),  until  a  position  is  found  in  which  the 
illuminated  field  appears  to  contain  a  number  of  parallel  dark 
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bands  or  fringes  {Fig.  37,  a).  By  continued  turning  tbese 
begin  to  fade  out,  and  finally  a  point  is  reached  where  a  clear 
part,  free  from  bands,  runs  through  the 
field.  By  a  slight  motion  of  the  button 
to  and  fro,  this  bright  part  is  brought  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  the  middle  of  the 
field  leaving,  on  each  side  of  the  cross 
hairs  and  equally  distant  from  the  center, 
parts  of  the  fringes  still  visible.  This  po- 
sition is  the  one  at  which  a  reading  of 
the  graduation  is  made.  If  the  polarizer 
is  tamed  further  the  bands  become 
stronger  to  a  certain  maximum,  then 
weaker  followed  by  disappearance,  and  in 
Kg-  «■  a  complete  rotation  of  the  circle  this  phe- 

nomenon is  repeated  four  times  at  intervals  of  90°.'  Ordina- 
rily in  each  one  of  these  positions  the  remaining  fringes  show 
some  characteristic  form  which  should  be  remembered.  The 
extinction  of  the  bands  corresponds  to  those  positions  of  the 
polarizer  at  which  its  principal  section  coincides  with  the 
principal  section  of  one  of  the  crossed  pieces  in  the  Savart 
double  plate,  while  the  greatest  intensity  of  the  fringes  is  found 
when  the.se  sections  malce  an  angle  of  45°  with  each  other. 

If  it  is  found  that  the  bright  part  of  the  field  is  so  broad  that 
the  fringes  right  and  left  from  the  center  no  longer  show,  then 
the  luminosity  of  the  source  of  light  must  be  diminished  until 
the  portion  free  from  bands  has  grown  narrow  enough.  The 
decrease  in  the  width  of  the  portion  free  from  fringes  follows 
from  this,  that  the  eye,  on  diminishing  the  total  illumination, 
acquires  greater  sensitiveness  in  recognizing  difierences  in 
intensity,  and  may  therefore  follow  the  fringes  further  to  the 
points  at  which  they  totally  disappear,  than  would  be  possible 
with  a  brighter  field. 

If  the  movable  Nicol  is  brought  to  one  of  the  four  zero  points, 
and  the  empty  tube  replaced  by  oue  filled  with  an  active  liquid, 
the  interference  bands  appear  anew.  On  passing  through  the 
active  layer,  the  plane  of  polarization  is  rotated  through  a  cer- 
tain angle,  and  in  order  to  place  this  again  parallel  with  one  of 
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the  principal  sections  of  the  Savart  double  plate,  the  polarizer 
must  be  tumed  through  an  equal  angle  in  the  opposite 
direction.  The  disappearance  of  the  bands  follows  then  as 
before.  The  angle  through  which  the  polarizer  must  be 
moved  to  bring  about  the  extinction  of  the  bands  is, 
therefore,  the  angle  of  rotation  of  the  body  placed  between  the 
Nicols.  The  circular  disk  must  consequently  be  tumed  in  a 
direction  opposite  to  the  clock- hand  motion  when  the  body  is 
right  rotating  and  via  versa.  In  respect  to  the  button  P  p, 
I^tS^'  35  B°d  36,  on\which  the  hand  of  the  observer  rests,  the 
motion  here  corresponds  with  the  direction  of  rotation  of  the 
substance.  If  the  figures  on  the  circle,  like  those  on  a  clock 
face,  run  from  left  to  right,  as  is  usually  the  case,  the  readings 
with  a  right  rotating  body  give  larger  numbers  and  those  with 
a  left-rotating  body  smaller  numbers  than  are  shown  in  finding 
the  zero  point.  In  regard  to  the  method  of  observation  and 
determination  of  the  direction  and  amount  of  rotation,  see  §97 
and  S  93- 

The  mean  error  of  a  reading  is  about  ±  three  minutes  of  arc. 

/5.  Half- Shadow  Imtrumenis. 

10$.  Principle  of  the  Half-Sbadov  Apparatoa. — In  these  polar- 
istrobometers,  the  characteristic  sensitive  part  is  so  constructed 
that  the  field  of  view  is  divided  into  two  or  more  surfaces, 
which,  with  a  definite  position  of  the  an- 
alyzer, show  a  uniform  degree  of  partial 
shadow.  This  point  is  employed  in  the 
observation.  On  account  of  the  rela- 
tively low  luminosity  of  the  field  in  the 
neighborhood  of  this  point,  these  instru- 
ments have  received  the  name  of  half- 
shadow  apparatus  (polarimfetres  ^  p4- 
nombre) . 

The  half-shadow  instruments  all  con- 
tain an  illumination  lens,  the  polarizing  b~~ 
appUance,   which  does  not  consist  in  a  '*'>■  ^■ 

simple  nicol  alone,  the  analyzer,  and  a  reading  telescope.  To 
take  the  simplest  case  first,  let  us  consider  the  polarizer  so  made 
that  it  furnishes  a  field,  A  B  C  D  (Fig.  38),  which  appears  to 
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be  divided  into  two  halves  by  the  line  E  P,  and  in  such  a 
manner  that  all  rays  coming  from  the  surface  A  E  F  D 
are  Unearly  polarized  in  the  direction  of  G  H,  while  all 
rays  which  come  from  E  B  C  F  are  linearly  polarized 
in  the  direction  G  J.  According  to  S91,  the  polarizer 
will  pass  always  such  rays  only  as  are  polarized  ver- 
tically to  its  principal  section.  Let  now  G  H  =  a  and 
G  J  =  *  represent  also  the  amplitude  of  the  light  vibrations, 
which,  in  reality,  as  will  be  seen  later,  never  differ  much  from 
each  other.  The  angle  H  G  J  ^^  ",  which  the  two  directions 
of  polarization  make  with  each  other,  is  usually  made  smaller 
than  about  10°.  Imagine  the  analyzer  turned  so  that  its  prin- 
cipal section  G  K  falls  within  the  angle  a,  and  represent  the 
angle  H  G  K  by  fi.  Then,  when  I,  M  is  perpendicular  to 
G  K,  the  analyzer  allows  of  a  the  component  G  N  ^  n  sin  /3 
to.pass,  and  of  the  vibrations  b  the  component  G  O  ==  i  sin 
{a—p).  The  smaller  the  angle  «  is  made,  the  smaller  these 
two  components  become  ;  that  is,  the  greater  becomes  the 
shadow  on  the  field  of  view  ;  the  angle  a  is,  therefore,  briefly 
termed  the  half-sfiadow.  It  appears  further  that  for  fl^=o, 
G  N  =;  o  ;  that  is,  when  the  principal  section  of  the  analyzer 
coincides  with  the  direction  of  polarization  on  the  surface 
A  E  F  D,  then  the  surface  becomes  perfectly  dark  ;  likewise, 
G  O  —  o  for  ^  —  a ;  that  is,  the  surface  E  B  C  F  becomes 
perfectly  dark  when  the  analyzer  principal  section  coincides 
with  its  direction  of  polarization.  The  half  shadow  a  may  be 
most  simply  and  easily  found  when  the  analyzer  is  so  turned 
that  the  one  surface  is  perfectly  dark,  and  then  until  the  other 
surface  is  in  the  same  way  obscured  ,-  the  angle  between  the 
two  positions  is  equal  to  the  half-shadow  a. 

As  remarked  above,  in  making  an  observation  with  a  half- 
shadow  instrument,  the  point  for  final  reading  is  sought  when 
the  two  surfaces  show  exactly  the  same  degree  of  illumination. 
This  is  the  case  when  G  N  ^  G  0  or  tan  ;3  =  *  sin  a  /  (<i  -j- 
d  cos  a}.  From  this  equation  a  definite  value  for  0  follows  ; 
there  is,  therefore,  only  one  position  of  the  analyzer  at  which 
the  field  shows  an  absolute  uniformity  of  shadow.  Uniform 
illumination  is  exhibited  also  when  the  analyzer  is  turned 
through   180°  from  this  first  position,  as  then  the  principal 
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section  has  the  same  position  as  before.  Accordingly,  all  half- 
shadow  iostniments  possess  two  zero  points  180°  apart.  If 
the  |Hincipal  section  of  the  analyzer  is  turned  out  of  the  half- 
shadow  angle  <x  and  parallel  to  the  junction  line  of  H  J,  it  will 
follow,  too,  that  in  this  case  the  illumination  of  the  two  halves  of 
the  surface  will  be  the  same,  but  the  light  is  so  little  weakened 
by  the  analyzer  that  the  whole  field  appears  now  very  bright. 
But  the  eye  is  not  able  to  distinguish  slight  differences  in 
illumination  between  two  bright  lights,  and  for  this  reasoii  the 
position  of  the  principal  section  parallel  to  H  J  cannot  be  em- 
ployed in  the  observati<Mis.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the 
principal  section  is  at  its  zero  position  within  the  small  half- 
dadow  angle,  the  field  is  pretty  dark.  The  intensities  of  the 
light  passing  the  analyzer  from  the  two  surfaces  are  to  be 
taken  as  proportional  to  the  squares  of  the  two  amplitudes, 
G  K  and  G  O,  as  the  vibrations  take  place  simultaneously  io 
the  same  medium.  But  these  amplitudes,  because  of  the  small 
value  of  a,  are  very  small  as  compared  with  the  amplitudes  a 
and  b.  If  then,  the  analyzer  is  turned  but  very  little  from  its 
zero  position,  the  one  surface  will  become  brighter  and  the 
other  darker,  which  the  eye  can  sharply  recognize,  because  of 
the  slight  general  intensity  of  the  whole  field.  As  the  polar- 
izing arrangements  in  all  half -shadow  instruments  are  so  made 
th&t  a  and  *  are  very  nearly  the  same,  it  follows  from  the 
above  equation  that  in  the  zero  position  fi  is  always  nearly 
equal  — .  The  analyzer  principal  section  is  then  always  so 
adjusted  that  it  very  nearly  bisects  the  half-shadow  angle. 

As  can  be  seen,  the  form  of  the  two  surfaces,  the  dividing 
line  between  them  and  their  relative  positions  to  each  other, 
do  not  come  at  all  into  consideration.  One  surface  may  lie 
wholly  within  the  other,  and  the  line  between  them  be  then  a 
circle  ;  or  we  can  imagine  to  the  right  of  the  surface  E  B  C  F 
another  surface  which  shall  have  the  same  properties  as  the 
surface  A  E  F  D ;  that  is,  its  light  polarized  in  the  direction 
G  H,  We  have  now  a  field  of  view  in  three  parts,  in  which 
the  three  surfaces  must  show  the  same  degree  of  illumination 
when  again  the  principal  section  of  the  analyzer  bisects  the 
half-shadow  angle.  As  will  be  seen,  all  these  cases  have  been 
affiled  in  practice  in  the  most  different  ways. 
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io6.  iDflnence  of  the  Sonru  of  light. — In  ail  the  following  con- 
siderations, for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  we  shall  assame  a  field 
of  view  with  double  surface,  as  the  explanations  hold  good,  or 
at  most  with  very  slight  exceptions,  for  fields  with  more  di- 
visions. If  we  illuminate  a.  half- shadow  apparatus  with 
homogeneous  light  of  definite  wave-length,  bring  the  analyzer 
to  the  zero  point  so  that  the  two  fields  show  the  same  intensity, 
and  then  insert  an  active  substance,  the  two  directions  of 
polarization  will  be  turned  through  exactly  the  same  angle  by 
the  latter.  The  half-shadow  angle  a  remains,  therefore,  con- 
stant. To  find  now  the  amount  of  rotation  of  the  two  planes 
of  polarization,  the  analyzer  is  turned  until  the  field  of  view 
becomes  uniformly  shaded  as  at  the  start.  If  now  the  prin- 
cipal section  of  the  analyzer  should  not  have  exactly  the  same 
position  with  reference  to  the  two  planes  of  polarization,  which 
it  had  when  the  zero  point  was  found,  a  systematic  error  must 
obtain  somewhere  and  the  angle  of  rotation  of  the  analyzer 
would  not  give,  directly,  the  rotation  of  the  two  planes  of 
polarization.  The  principal  section  will  maintain  its  relative 
position  to  the  two  planes  of  polarization  only  when  the  rela- 
tion of  the  intensities  of  the  light  in  the  two  fields  is  not 
altered  by  the  active  substance.'  But  this  obtains  for  homo- 
geneous light  as  the  two  intensities  are  weakened  by  reflection 
at  the  end  surfaces  and  by  absorption  in  exactly  tbe  same 
manner.  Therefore  with  homogeneous  light  the  angle,  of 
rotation  of  the  analyzer  is  equal  to  tbe  angle  of  rotation  of  the 
active  substance. 

This  is  the  proper  place  to  again  emphasize  how  important 
it  is,  and  especially  with  half-shadow  instruments,  to  be  cer- 
tain that  the  course  of  the  rays  through  the  whole  apparatus 
to  the  eye  of  tbe  observer  is  perfectly  correct.  If,  in  illus- 
tration, in  the  above  case  one  of  the  pencils  of  rays  only  were 
to  suffer  a  partial  obstruction  by  insertion  of  the  active  sub- 
stance, it  would  necessarily  follow  that  tbe  relation  of  tbe  two 
intensities  would  be  altered  and  consequently  a  change  brought 
about  in  the  zero  point  position.  It  will  be  recognized  also 
how  essential  it  is  that  the  light  which  reaches  the  polarizing 
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,  independently  of  the  distribution  of  the  intensity 
in  the  source  of  light,  must  be  perfectly  unifonn,  asothernrise 
the  relation  of  the  two  £e1d  intensities  would  undergo  con- 
tinaous  changes.  Variations  in  the  total  intensity  of  the  light 
reaching  the  polarizer  would  then  naturally  leave  the  relation 
of  the  intensities  of  the  emerging  lights  unaltered,  and  thus 
^ve  rise  to  no  displacement  of  the  zero  point. 

The  question  will  now  be  discussed,  to  what  extent  the  zero 
point  is  changed  by  use  of  different  colored  lights  in  instni< 
ments,  the  polarizing  mechanism  in  which,  is  unsymmetrically 
arranged.  This  is  the  case,  for  example,  in  the  Laurent  and 
JUppich  polarizers  in  which  the  light  of  one-half  of  the 
field  has  to  pass  through  one  more  prism  than  that  of  the 
other,  from  which  cause  the  intensity  of  the  first  light  is  weak- 
ened by  refiection  and  absorption.  The  relation  of  the  light 
intensities  must  therefore  vary  with  the  wave-lengths,  and 
then  the  zero  point  of  the  apparatus  also.  As  long  as  one  is 
working  with  homogeneous  light,  these  zero  point  displace- 
ments amount  to  but  a  few  seconds  of  arc,  as  may  be  readily 
found  by  calculation,  but  in  very  exact  investigations  even 
this  should  be  considered,  as  in  the  best  half-shadow  instru- 
ments the  mean  error  in  a  reading  is  counted  now  by  seconds 
only.  But  the  case  is  very  different  when  white  light  is  used, 
as  is  the  custom  in  all  half-shadow  saccharimeters.  Then  the 
light  on  one  field  is  not  only  weakened,  but  it  becomes  changed 
in  composition  also,  as  the  absorption  and  reflections  change 
with  the  wave-length.  Zero-point  variations  up  to  nine 
seconds  may  be  found  here  by  employing  white  lights  of  dif- 
ferent sources.  When  one  considers  the  difference  in  the 
composition  of  the  light  on  the  two  fields,  it  will  be  understood 
how  the  zero  point  may  be  altered  even  a  whole  minute  when 
at  any  position  between  the  polarizer  and  the  eye,  some  sub- 
stance is  placed,  for  example,  a  dichromate  plate,  which 
absorbs  some  rays  relatively  strongly.  For  this  reason,  it  is 
therefore  wrong  in  principle  in  finding  small  rotations  of 
strongly  colored  solutions,  in  order  to  escape  the  trouble  of  pro- 
curing ao  intense  sodium  light,  to  examine  them  in  a  half- 
shadow  instrument  or  saccharimeter  with  white  light,  and  with 
a  degree  of  accuracy  which  is  but  a  fraction  of  the  systematic 
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error  from  zero-point  displacement,  which  may  also  vary  in 
differently  colored  substances.  This  method  of  finding  an 
angle  of  rotation  with  white  light  will  be  criticized  from 
another  standpoint  in  §  153. 

107.  CalcnUtion  of  the  SendtlveiWM. — The  accuracy  which  may 
be  reached  in  half-shadow  instruments,  is  measured  by  the 
delicacy  with  which  one  can  judge  of  the  uniformity  of  shade 
on  the  two  surfaces  of  the  field  of  view.  If  the  analyzer  is 
turned  through  the  small  angle  ^  P  from  the  position  in  which 
the  two  fields  appear  to  have  the  same  brightness,  the  illumi- 
nations of  the  two  fields  may  differ  by  an  amount  expressed  as 
p  per  cent.  On  the  assumption  that  in  the  zero  position,  the 
principal  section  of  the  analyzer  bisects  the  half-shadow  angle, 
it  may  be  shown  in   a  very  simple  manner  that  between  the 

quantities  a,  A  fi,  and  /,  the  relation  p  =  400  A  §  I  tan  — 
exists,  when  J  j8  is  expressed  in  absolute  measure;  that  is,  when 
90"  is  taken  as  — .     If  J  ^  is  measured  in  seconds  of  arc. 


then  /  ^  0.00194  ^  ^'  I  t^i"  ~~  ii  P^r  cent. 

Let  us  assume,  in  order  to  have  an  illustration,  that  the 
brightness  of  the  field  and  the  sensitiveness  of  the  eye  will 
admit  of  a  photometric  accuracy  of  fi=  2  per  cent.,  then  it 
follows  from  the  above  formula  that  errors  in  reading  A  p 
become  smaller  in  proportion  as  the  half-shadow  a  is  decreased. 
In  the  following  table  are  given  certain  values  of  a,  and  the 
corresponding  values  of  J  >8,  in  seconds,  for  p  =  2  per  cent. 


. 

10=             8" 

6" 

4° 
36* 

IP' 

if 

90" 

"" 

54' 

18* 

9* 

»." 

In  order,  therefore,  to  make  the  smallest  error  in  the  read- 
ing, the  half-shadow  must  be  chosen  as  small  as  possible. 
But  inasmuch  as  with  decreasing  half-shadow  the  total  illu- 
mination at  the  zero  point  decreases  also,  it  is  not  practicable 
to  go  below  a  certain  limiting  value  for  the  half-shadow,  which 
varies  With  the  intensity  of  the  source  of  light,  because  with  a 
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field  of  view  which  is  too  dark,  the  sensitiveness  of  the  eye 
in  recognizing  differences  in  iUnmination  decreases,  and  p,  in 
consequence,  grows  larger  and  with  it  A  p.  For  a  given 
source  of  light  the  error  in  reading,  ^  fi,  for  a  certain  value  of 
a,  reaches  a  minimum,  and  the  blighter  the  source  of  light 
the  smaller  may  a  be  to  give  it.  We  have  then  the  follow- 
ing rale ;  Let  the  source  of  light  be  chosen  as  bright  as  possible, 
and  the  half-shadow  as  small  as  possible,  but  at  least  so  large 
that  the  eye  may  make  the  required  reading  without  great  effort. 

108.  HettaodB  of  ObMTvatlon. — We  are  concerned  here  with  the 
operations  which  the  observer  follows  in  order  to  secure  equal 
illumination  in  the  two  fields.  We  shall  discuss  but  a  few  of 
the  commonly  practiced  methods  which,  however,  when  prop- 
erly carried  out,  all  yield  good  results. 

If  one  moves  the  analyzer  rapidly  to  and  fro  past  the  zero 
point,  the  dividing  line  in  the  field  being  sharply  focused,  one 
has  an  impression  as  if  made  by  a  band  of  shadow  passing 
parallel  to  and  across  this  dividing  line  over  the  bright  field. 
Although  this  phenomenon  is  purely  subjective,  since  in 
reality  with  proper  illumination  each  field  is  uniformly  bright, 
it  is  very  common  in  actual  practice  to  stop  in  the  motion  of 
the  analyzer  at  the  instant  in  which  this  shadow  appears  to 
glide  over  the  dividing  line.  However,  in  this  method  of 
observation  the  analyzer  is  checked  usually  a  little  too  soon ; 
this  will  cause  no  error  only  when  the  mean  of  a  large  number 
of  trials  is  taken,  the  end  point  being  approached  alternately 
from  one  side  and  the  other.  But  the  hand  falls  easily  into  the 
habit,  after  turning  the  analyzer  to  and  fro,  of  stopping 
always  with  the  motion  from  the  same  side,  which  naturally 
introduces  a  systematic  error  into  the  observation. 

Another  plan  very  commonly  followed  is  this :  The 
analyzer  is  turned  several  times  rapidly  backward  and  forward 
until  the  differences  in  shade  on  the  two  fields  become  aa 
nearly  as  possible  the  same,  and  then  the  fine  adjustment 
screw  is  turned  a  little,  at  random,  so  as  to  secure  as  accurately 
as  may  be  the  mean  position  between  the  end  positions  just 
reached.  This  method  is  naturally  applicable  only  when  the 
fine  screw  has  no  lost  motion,  but  gives  good  results  when  the 
contrasts  are  taken  sufficiently  small. 
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A  third  method  of  fihal  adjustment  is  followed  by  Lippich' 
in  all  his  experiments.  The  analyzer  is  turned  at  first  rapidly 
and  then  slowly,  step  by  step,  and  always  in  the  same  direction, 
antilappsrently  uniform  illumination  is  reached  ;  if  it  is  thought 
that  this  point  is  overreached,  the  analyzer  ts  turned  back  and 
the  operation  repeated.  When  the  point  of  equal  illuminatioa 
is  approached,  the  eye  is  opened  momentarily  only  at  each  step. 
Of  course,  one  does  not  reach  by  this  method  that  position  of 
the  analyzer  at  which  objectively  the  two  fields  have  the  same 
illumination,  but  a  position  which  differs  from  this  but  little, 
and  which  depends  on  the  de^ee  of  differentiation  sensitive- 
ness (about  I  per  cent.)  in  the  observer;  the  analyzer  is 
stopped  at  that  point  where  the  eye  is  no  longer  able  to  recog- 
nize a  difference  in  brightness.  In  order  to  find  the  real  point 
of  equality  in  illumination,  the  final  adjustment  must  be  made 
alternately  from  one  side  and  the  other,  and  the  mean  of  all 
the  readings  taken. 

It  should  be  made  a  rule  to  compare  the  fields  over  their 
whole  extent,  and  after  each  adjustment  to  turn  the  analyzer 
appreciably  away  from  the  zero  position  because,  otherwise, 
one  can  fall  into  the  habit  of  systematically  stopping  the 
adjustment  at  the  same  wrong  point  always,  and  thus  uncon- 
sciously securing  a  very  small  mean  adjustment  error,  which, 
in  reality,  may  be  exceeded  several  fold  by  the  true  error  in  the 
result.  Also  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  trying  to  remember 
with  any  instrument  in  which  direction  the  fine  adjustment 
screw  must  be  turned  to  secure  larger  or  smaller  readings  on 
the  graduated  circle,  because  in  knowingthis,  the  observations 
may  be  arbitrarily  affected. 

109.  Jellett's  PolarlBcope.'^In  the  descriptions  of  special  half- 
shadow  instruments,  beginning  with  this  paragraph,  only 
those  features  of  the  optical  arrangements  will  be  discussed 
which  concern  the  polarizing  mechanism,  because  the  other 
optical  parts  are  essentially  the  same  in  all  forms  of  apparatus. 
The  first  half-shadow  polariscope  was  made  by  Jellett  in  i860. 
Between  the  polarizing  and  analyzing  nicols,  and  close  to  the 
first,  he  introduced  a  prism  of  the  following  construction  :    A 

I  Lippich  :  Wiener  Sltiuiig»berichl«,  II,  91,  lo&i  (iSBj) ;  II,  105,  jij  (1896). 
•  Jellrtl ;  Rep.  Brit.  Aasot.  JO,  13  (i860). 
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long  Iceland  spar  rhombohedron,  which  is  converted  into  a 
right  prism  by  grinding  down  its  ends,  is  sawed  through 
lengthwise,  m&king  two  halves,  separated  by  a  plane  which 

makes  the  small  angle  - — -  with  the  plane  standing    perpen* 

dicularly  to  its  principal  section.  These  halves  are  then  put 
together  in  reversed  position,  so  that  the  two  principal  sections 
no  longer  coincide  but  make  the  angle  a,  the  half-shadow, 
with  each  other.  This  prism  is  mounted  in  a  tube  which 
carries  diaphragms  with  circular  openings  at  each  end,  so  that 
the  round  field  of  view  appears  to  be  divided  by  the  cut  into 
two  equal  parts.  The  polarizing  nicol  is  so  placed  that  its 
principal  section  bisects  either  the  obtuse  or  acute  angle  which 
the  two  principal  sections  of  the  rhombohedron  form  with 
each  other.  Light  entering  the  apparatus  is  first  linearly 
polarized  by  the  polarizing  nicol  and  then  passes  the  spar 
rhombohedron,  in  the  two  halves  of  which  the  principal  sec- 
tions are  slightly  inclined  to  each  other.  If  the  analyzer  be 
now  turned  so  that  its  principal  section  is  vertical  to  that  of 
the  polarizing  nicol,  the  halves  of  the  field  appear  uniformly 
shaded.  This  is  destroyed  by  inserting  an  active  substance, 
and  in  order  to  secure  the  uniform  shadow,  the  analyzer  must 
be  rotated  through  a  definite  angle,  which  is  equal  to  the  angle 
of  rotation  of  the  substance. 

The  Jellett  polarizing  arrangement  was  later  modified  in 
this  way :  Before  cementing  together  the  two  sides  of  an 
ordinary  Micol  prism,  one-half  is  split  perpendicularly  to  the 
principal  section,  a  wedge,  with  the  small  acute  angle  a,  cut 
out,  and  then  the  three  pieces  united  to  form  a  single  prism. 
The  cut  half,  in  which  the  principal  sections  again  form  the 
faalf-shadow  angle  a  with  each  other,  is  turned  toward  the 
analyzer  in  mounting  the  polarizer  in  the  apparatus.  Bxactly 
the  same  phenomena  appear  here  as  in  the  above  case,  as 
indeed  the  light  which  passes  through  the  cement  layer  of  the 
polarizer  vibrates  still  in  a  single  plane  only.  This  Jellett 
twin  prism  is  often  called  the  Schmidt-Haensch  polarizer, 
because  this  firm  regularly  employs  it  in  the  construction  of 
their  simpler  polariscopes. 
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tio.  Coran'a  Polarixa'.' — This  has  considerable  resemblance 
to  the  Jellett  polarizer  just  described,  and  is  made  by  cutting 
an  ordinary  Nicot  prism  along  its  whole  length, -corresponding 
to  the  plane  of  the  shortest  diagonal,  into  two  halves,   then 

grinding  from  each  surface  a  small  amount,  —  ,  and  cement- 
ing the  pieces  together  again.  This  makes  a  double  Nicol 
p4sm  which  has  two  principal  sections,  making  the  half- 
shadow  angle  a  with  each  other.  From  this  polarizer  the 
extraordinary  rays  only  can  emerge  from  each  side,  and  we 
have  then  a  field  of  view,  the  two  parts  of  which  are  so 
arranged  that  the  direction  of  polarization  of  all  the  rays  in 
the  one  field  makes  the  small  angle  a  with  the  polarization 
direction  of  the  rays  in  the  other  field.  If  the  analyzer  be  then 
so  placed  that  its  principal  section  bisects  this  half-shadow 
angle  a,  then  the  field  of  view  will  appear  faintly,  but 
uniformly,  shaded. 

The  polarizers  of  Jellett  and  Comu  have  the  advantage  that 
any  light,  compound  or  homogeneous,  may  be  employed,  but 
they  suffer,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  great  drawback  that 
the  half-shadow  angle  is  a  fixed  one.  In  the  I^urent  polarizer 
to  be  now  described,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  reverse  is  the 
case  ;  it  possesses  a  variable  half-shadow,  but  in  each  single 
instance  may  be  used  for  a  definite  homogeneous  light  only. 
^.  Laurent's  Hal/Shadow  Instrument'^ 

III.  Deacriptloii  of  the  Apparatxu. — In  the  Laurent  instrument, 
illustrated  in  Fig.  39,  the  light  from  a  homogeneous  source 
passes  through  the  illumination  lens  first  and  then  the  polar- 
izing mechanism.  This  consists  of  the  polarizing  mcol  B, 
which  may  be  moved  by  means  of  a  connected  lever  through 
a  small  angle,  shown  on  an  arc  above,  and  then  firmly  clamped, 
and  a  thin  quartz  plate  D,  which  is  cut  parallel  to  the  optic 
axis  and  so  cemented  to  a  circular  diaphragm  that  it  covers 
half  the  opening.  At  the  other  end  of  the  apparatus  are 
found  the  analyzer  E  and  the  telescope  F.  This  latter  is 
attached  to  the  circular  disk  G,  and  may  be  rotated  with  it. 

For  this  purpose  a  bevel  geared  wheel  is  found  on  the  back 
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ade  of  the  disk,  which  works  into  a  small  pinion  attached  to 

'     »  IS  1  ISI        0 

'  *-  DBA 


the  button  H.     The  fixed  verniers  J,  may  be  read  by  means 
of  the  movable  magnifying  glasses  K. 

113.  Principle  of  the  Laurent  PoUrlisr.  — The  quartz  plate  A 
(Fig.  40),  covering  half  of  the  polarizer  diaphragm,  must  have 
perfectly  parallel  sides  and  must  be 
ground  exactly  parallel  to  the  optical 
axis  B  C.  The  thickness  of  the  plate, 
d,  depends  on  the  wave-length.  A,  of 
the  homogeneous  light  which  is  em- 
ployed in  illumination.  This  thickness 
must  be  so  chosen  that  the  two  rays, 
one  polarized  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the 
plate  and  the  other  at  right  angles, 
which  are  produced  from  the  light 
reaching  the  plate,  show  on  exit  a  dif- 
ference in  path,  S,  which  is  an  odd  multiple  of  half  the  wave- 
length. If  we  represent  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  re- 
fractive indices  of  quartz  for  light  of  wave-length  A,  with  «, 
and  n„  we  have  the  condition  : 


FiB.40. 
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where  m  is  any  whole  number.  From  this  follows  the  thick- 
ness of  the  plate, 

As  the  apparatus  is  always  constructed  for  sodium  light,  \ 
in  this  case  is  0.0005893  mm.,  «„  =  1.5442,  «,  =  1.5533,  *nd 
the  minimum  thickness  (m  —o)  0.0334  mm.  But  as  such  a 
plate  would  be  too  thin  for  practical  use  some  odd  multiple  of 
this  thickness  under  half  a  millimeter  is  taken.  Even  such 
quartz  plates  are  usually  supplied  with  a  plane  glass  plate  for 
support.  If  it  is  desired  to  make  a  test  to  determine  whether 
the  quartz  plate  has  the  proper  thickness  or  not,  the  following 
method  may  be  followed.  Two  Nicol  prismsareplaced  in  series 
in  parallel  light  of  the  wave-length  for  which  the  plate  is  made, 
and  so  that  their  principal  sections  are  parallel  to  each  other. 
Between  these  the  quartz  plate  to  be  tested  is  placed  and 
vertically  to  the  rays.  If  now  the  plate  is  turned  in  its  own 
plane  until  its  optical  axis  makes  an  angle  of  45**  with  the 
principal  sections  of  the  prisms,  the  field  becomes  dark  if  the 
plate  has  actually  such  a  thickness  that  it  produces  a  difference 
in  path  of  an  odd  multiple  of  half  a  wave-length. 

Let  B  D  represent  the  plane  of  polarization  and  amplitude 
of  the  linearly  polarized  homogeneous  light  coming  from  the 

polarizer,  and  let  it  make  the  angle  C  B  D  —  —  with  the  opti- 
cal axis  B  C.  The  light  passing  the  right  half  of  the  polarizer 
diaphragm  is  then  linearly  polarized  in  the  direction  B  D.  la 
order  to  avoid  unnecessary  complication  in  what  follows,  it  will 
be  assumed  that  all  rays  reaching  the  quartz  plate  fall  upon 
it  perpendicularly,  which,  in  practice,  is  essentially  the  case. 
Then  each  ray  in  entering  the  quartz  plate  is  broken  up  into 
an  ordinary  and  an  extraordinary  ray,  whose  refractive  plane 
is  the  principal  section  ;  that  is,  the  plane  passing  through  the 
axis  B  C  and  vertical  to  the  plate.  According  to  §90,  this 
plane  is  at  the  same  time  the  plane  of  polarization  of  the  ordi- 
nary ray,  while  the  extraordinary  ray  is  polarized  vertically  to 
the  principal  section.  Accordingly,  a  ray  with  the  amplitude 
B  D  on  entering  the  plate  is  decomposed  into  the  components 
B  G  and  B  H,  if  E  F  is  perpendicular  to  B  C.  The  ordinary 
component  B  G  is  polarized  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  plate 
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while  the  eztraorditmry  component  is  perpendicular  to  the 
axis.  Both  components  pass  through  the  jdate  in  a  perfectly 
vertical  direction.  Now,  the  thickness  of  the  plate  is  so  taken 
that  the  rays  polarized  parallel  to  the  axis,  differ  in  path  by 
half  a  wave-length  from  those  polarized  perpendicularly  to  the 
axis,  or  in  other  words,  one  set  suffers  a  retardation  of  half  a 
vibration  as  compared  with  the  other.  We  can  assume  that 
at  the  moment  in  which  the  ray  B  D  reaches  the  plate,  and 
the  decomposition  into  the  components  B  G  and  B  H  takes 
place,  the  vibrations  of  these,  in  the  directions  toward  G  and 
H,  begin  simultaneously  at  B,  so  that  in  the  moment  in  which 
they  leave  the  plate,  the  one  component  is  half  a  vibration 
ahead  of  the  other.  Ima^ne  further,  that  in  this  moment 
the  vibrations  be^n  again  at  B,  and  that  those  of  the  ordi- 
nary component,  say.  take  place  as  before  toward  G,  then 
the  vibrations  of  the  extraordinary  component  must  be  in  the 
direction  J ,  opposite  from  H,  The  amplitude  B  J  is,  of  course, 
equal  to  B  H,  if  reflection  and  absorption  are  left  out  of  con- 
sideration. Therefore,  two  rays  polarized  perpendicularly  to 
each  other  leave  the  plate,  whose  planes  of  polarization  are 
the  same  as  within  the  plate,  but  which  differ  from  each  other 
in  path  by  half  a  wave-length.  At  the  analyzer,  both  rays  are 
brought  back  to  the  same  plane  of  polarization  and,  therefore, 
brought  into  condition  to  produce  interference.  But  as  the 
difference  in  path  of  the  two  rays  is  exactly  half  a  wave-length, 
or  an  odd  multiple  of  the  same,  the  final  result  remains  un- 
changed if  we  replace  the  two  rays  B  G  and  B  J  by  the  ray 
B  K,  whose  plane  of  polarization  and  amplitude  B  K,  makes 

the  small  angle  —  with    the  optical    axis  B  C.      The  light 

coming  through  the  plate  then  is  in  the  condition  of  linearly 
polarized  light,  whose  direction  of  polarization  with  reference 
to  the  principal  section  of  the  plate  is  symmetrical  with  the 
direction  of  polarization  of  the  light  coming  from  the  polarizer. 
Therefore,  the  field  of  view  is  made  up  of  two  parts  whose 
polarization  directions  are  symmetrical  with  reference  to  the 
axis  of  the  plate.  The  half-shadow  a  is  equal  to  twice  the 
angle  which  the  optical  axis  of  the  plate  makes  with  the  plane 
perpendicular  to  the  principal  section  of  the  polarizer.     If  the 
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analyzer  is  then  placed  so  that  its  principal  section  bisects  the 
balf-shadow  angle,  that  is,  if  it  is  made  parallel  to  the  optical 
axis  of  the  quartz  plate,  the  field  will,  appear  uniformly  shaded 
as  explained  in  §  105. 

113,  Accuracy  of  the  Laurent  Apparatus. — For  the  method  of 
conducting  the  observations,  reference  is  made  to  S93  and  S97, 
and  in  regard  to  the  illumination,  it  may  be  again  remarked 
that  a  homogeneous  light  must  be  employed  in  which  the 
Laurent  plate  produces  a  path  difference  of  half  a  wave-length. 
Instrument  makers,  up  to  the  present  time,  have  constructed 
these  plates  for  a  sodium  light  only  ;  the  rotations  for  other 
rays  may  not  be  measured  with  these  apparatus,  which  is  a 
drawback  in  their  use. 

The  delicacy  of  the  Laurent  polarimeter  depends,  according 
to  8107,  on  the  balf-shadow  angle  chosen.  This  is  variable 
at  will,  as  the  principal  section  of  the  movable  polarizer  may 
be  given  any  desired  position  with  respect  to  the  axis  of  the 
quartz  plate.  But  even  when  a  comparatively  weak  sodium 
light  (Bunsen  burner  with  salt  bead)  is  employed,  and  there- 
fore a  large  balf-shadow  angle  of  about  8°  taken,  the  mean 
error  of  an  adjustment  amounts  to  about  ±  3  minutes  of  arc 
only ;  with  a  brighter  source  of  light  and  smaller  angle  this 
may  be  reduced  to  below  one  minute. 

The  instrument  maker  Heele'  has  lately  attempted  to 
increase  this  delicacy  by  another  arrangement  of  the  field  of 
view.  Instead  of  fastening  the  Laurent  plate  in  the  diaphragm 
^^  ^^  so  that  it  covers  one-half  of  the 
( ^  )  iffb"*!  ^^M  ^^'^'  ^^  gives  it  a  circular  form  and 
\_y  "Ji^ij/  ^^  cements  it  to  the  center  of  a  larger 
*^'*''  circular  glass  plate.     The  field  of 

view  appears  then  as  shown  in  Fig.  41,  concentrically  divided. 

With  the  Laurent  apparatus  the  angle  of  rotation  may  be 
measured  easily  within  about  ±  20",  But  if  this  accuracy  is 
to  have  a  real  value  the  various  systematic  errors  made, 
depending  on  the  construction  of  the  apparatus,  can  not 
amount  to  more  than  a  few  seconds.  But  the  reverse  has 
already  been  demonstrated  by  Lippich,'  in  1890,   theoretically 

>  Httle :  {B«rHa  O.  Grttner  Weg.  104)  ZelUcbr.  fUr  I1 
'  Uppich  :  Zur  Theoric  der  BalbachBlteniiolBiimeli 
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as  well  as  practicslly,  who  showed  that  in  general  ike  Laurent 
apparatus  can  not  be  an  absolutely  exact  measuring  instrument. 
Although  Ifippich,'  in  1892,  published  an  abstract  of  this 
paper,  omitting  the  mathematical  discussion,  it  seems  to  have 
attracted  but  little  notice,  since  recently  several  investigators' 
have  published  very  delicate  measurements  made  by  aid  of  the 
Laurent  apparatus.  It  may  be  in  order  then  to  recapitulate 
the  main  results  of  Lippich's  experiments. 

We  shall  first  recall  the  conditions  which  must  be  complied 
with  io  order  that  the  light  which  leaves  the  Laurent  plate 
may  take  the  form  of  rays  perfectly  polarized  in  one  direction 
only,  and  see  in  how  far  these  conditions  may  be  fulfilled. 
The  first  condition  that  all  rays  reaching  the  plate  must  euter 
it  perpendicularly,  can  never  be  accurately  attained;  the  phase 
difference,  therefore,  produced  by  the  plate  is  a  function  of 
the  incident  light,  from  which  it  follows  that  this  difference 
for  all  rays  of  the  same  wave-length  can  not  be  exactly  half  a 
wave-length.  The  further  conditions  that  the  plate  must  be 
perfectly  plane  parallel,  that  it  must  be  ground  exactly  parallel 
to  the  optical  axis,  and  that,  above  all  else,  it  must  have 
exactly  the  right  thickness,  are  requirements  which  can  never 
be  found  satisfied  in  the  same  plate.  Besides  this,  it  must  be 
considered  as  a  piece  of  good  fortune  to  find  a  perfectly  homo- 
geneous quartz  plate.  In  spite  of  all  these  errors  it  is  true 
that  all  the  ordinary  .and  extraordinary  component  rays  leaving 
the  plate  are  linearly  polarized,  but  the  planes  of  polarization 
of  ail  the  ordinary  ray5  taken  by  themselves,  and  the  planes 
of  polarization  of  the  extraordinary  rays  considered  among 
themselves,  no  longer  coincide,  and  the  path  differences  may 
then  vary  from  each  other  appreciably.  Ai  other  words  the 
light  emerging  from  the  plate  may  exhibit  all  forms  of  elliptic- 
ally  polarized  rays.  The  whole  series  of  rays  are  then  brought 
back  by  the  analyzer  to  the  same  plane  of  polarization  where 
they  interfere.  If  it  is  further  recalled  that  the  Laurent 
instrument  is  always  constructed  for  sodium  light,  which  is  by 
no  means  perfectly  homogeneous  tight,  the  possibility  must  be 

1  Uppkh ;  Uebet  die  Verglelchbarkeil  polarimctr!«clier  HcssanBca,  Zttchr.  fiir 
loatrnm.,  la,  J33  (1^). 

'  Rodger  BDil   WalioD  :  Phil.  Trau.  London,   186  A.  611   (iSfj)  ;  Ztsctir.  ph;*. 
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admitted  that  because  of  the  consequent  variations  in  path 
difference  the  final  effect  of  interference  must  differ  from  one 
apparatus  to  another,  and  that  the  light  leaving  the  analyzer 
of  one  apparatus  must  have  a  composition  different  from  that 
leaving  the  analyzer  of  another.  If  the  rotation  dispersion  of 
the  active  substance,  whose  angle  of  rotation  is  being  measured, 
is  also  considered,  it  will  follow,  without  anything  further,  that 
the  observed  angle  of  rotation  may  differ  in  different  instru- 
ments. It  remains  to  show  that  these  differences  may  be  quite 
appreciable. 

As  we  shall  see  later,  Ike  light  in  the  Lippich  half-shadow 
instrument  remains  always  linear  and  polarized  in  the  same 
direction,  so  that  in  these  instruments  no  differences  should  be 
found  in  measuring  one  and  the  same  rotation.  Now  let  the 
same  constant  angle  of  rotation  be  found  in  a  Lippich  appa- 
ratus, then  in  several  Laurent  instruments,  one  after  the  oth^, 
the  same  constant  sodium  flame  being  used  in  all  cases.  Then 
the  readings  of  the  several  Laurent  instruments  will  show 
variable  results  compared  with  that  of  Lippich.  In  the  theo- 
retical part  of  his  paper  Lippich  shows  this.  The  difference 
between  the  angles  of  rotation  measured  by  a  Lippich  and 
Laurent  instrument  is  proportional  to  the  size  of  the  angle, 
and  the  proportional  factor  is  a  function  of  the  half -shadow  of 
the  Laurent  apparatus  and  the  construction  of  the  Laurent 
plate.  Therefore,  in  one  and  thesame  Laurent  instrument,  the 
observed  angle  of  rotation  will  vary  with  the  half-shadow. 
When  definite  numerical  values,  such  as  are  found  in  practice, 
are  substituted  in  his  equations,  differences  amounting  to 
±  i6o"  result  in  measuring  an  angle  of  rotation  of  about  23". 
It  must  be  further  considered  that  Lippich,  in  his  calculations, 
assumed  all  the  above  conditions  fulfilled,  and  deals  here  with 
this  case  alone  that  the  Laurent  plate  can  have  the  right  thick- 
ness only  for  a  definite  wave-length  of  the  sodium  light.  In 
reality,  therefore,  still  greater  differences  might  appear. 

Experiments  made  by  Lippich  are  in  accord  with  his  theo- 
retical considerations.  A  quartz  plate  used  had  a  constant 
angle  of  rotation  of  about  24°.  The  sodium  light  used  was 
filtered  through  a  dichromate  solution  and  a  copper  chloride 
solution  of  known  strength,  so  that  color  differences  left  tvere 
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extremely  minote.  From  a  number  of 
measurements  agreeing  well  among  them* 
selves,  it  was  found  that  the  differences 
between  the  readings  of  a  Lippich  in- 
strument and  two  Laurent  instruments 
amounted  to  45"  and  Sa".  The  indica- 
tions of  different  Laurent  polatimelers, 
and  of  one  and  the  same  instrument  with 
different  degrees  of  shadow,  can  vary  among 
themselves  and  with  theLippich  apparatus 
fy  amounts  which  are  greatly  in  excess  of 
the  possible  and  adtnisHble  errors  of  obser- 
vation. The  conclusion  is  warraated  that 
an  angle  of  rotation  measured  by  a  Lau- 
rent half -shadow  polarimeter  cannot  he 
depended  upon  as  correct  within  o.  3  per 
cent.  I 

S.  Lippich's  Half-Shadow  Polarimeter.'^ 
114.  iMtnunat  wttti  Doable  Udd. — The 
polarizing  mechanism  of  Lippich  com- 
bines variability  of  the  half -shadow  with 
nse  of  any  heterogeneous  or  hom<:^ene- 
ous  light,  and  thus  satisfies  the  two  re- 
quirements which  should  be  met  in  the 
most  perfectly  constructed  half-shadow 
instruments.  The  construction  of  the 
Lippich  polarizer  is  extremely  simple.  In 
front  of  the  polarizing  nicol  A(Fig.  42), 
there  is  a  second  small  nicol  B,  which  is 
turned  toward  the  analyzer  and  covers 
half  the  large  one ;  it  is,  therefore,  desig- 
nated as  the  half  prism.  It  is  so  adjusted 
that  the  sharp  edge  C,  shown  as  a  point 
in  the  figure,  lies  in  the  axial  plane  of  the 
apparatus  and  divides  the  round  polarizer 
diaphragm  D  into  two  halves.    The  tele- 

■Ut^h:    NMnrwiMciucluttl.  JabrbDcli   "Lotos," 
IKW  Krte*.  II.  lS8a ;    ZtKhr.  IBr  Initnim.  a,  167  :  Wlen. 
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scope  focuses  OD  the  edge  C.  While  the  half  prism  is  fixed,  the 
large  prism  A,  in  order  to  chaage  the  half-shadow,  is  made 
movable  around  the  axis  of  the  tube.  The  principal  sections 
of  the  two  prisms  may  make  with  each  other  the  small  angle 
a.  Then  the  light  coming  from  A  and  passing  through  the 
free  half  of  the  field  of  view  is  polarized  vertically  to  the  prin- 
cipal section  of  the  prism  A.  Theotherpart  of  the  light  from 
the  same  prism  is  decomposed  into  two  components  on  enter- 
ing B,  and  of  these,  only  the  rays  vertical  to  the  principal 
section  of  the  half-prism  are  able  to  pass  through.  The  light, 
then,  which  comes  through  the  covered  half  of  the  field  of 
view  is  polarized  vertically  to  the  principal  section  of  the  half- 
prism.  We  have,  in  consequence,  a  field  made  up  of  two 
halves  whose  ditections  of  polarization  make  the  small  angle 
a  with  each  other.  At  tke  same  time,  tke  light  of  each  half 
remains  linear  for  all  wave-lengths,  and  polarised  in  the  same 
direction,  so  that  the  LAppich  polarizer  must  be  considered  as  the 
most  perfed  of  all  half-shadow  constructions.  As  a  part  of  the 
light  reaching  the  half  prism  is  reflected,  absorbed,  and  extin- 
guished in  passage,  the  intensity  of  the  covered  half  of  the 
field  is  always  smaller  than  that  of  the  free  half.  In  the  zero- 
position,  therefore,  the  principal  section  of  the  analyzer  cannot 
exactly  bisect  the  half-shadow  angle,  but  must  make  with  the 
polarization  direction  of  the  whole  prism  a  smaller  angle  than 
with  the  polarization  direction  of  the  half-prism.  Consult 
§io5toSio8. 

The  half  prism  requires  a  special  construction  and  adjust- 
ment. It  cannot  be  made  simply  by  mounting  a  prism  with 
right  end  surfaces  so  that  one  side  surface  C  K  falls  along  the 
axis  of  the  apparatus,  because  in  that  case  the  cone  of  rays 
passing  in  the  neighborhood  of  C  E  would  be  partly  cut  off. 
If  F  is  the  circular  analyzer  diaphragm,  and  if  a  perfectly 
normal  passage  of  the  rays  is  provided  for,  according  to  §96, 
then  each  half  of  the  field  of  view  will  possess  uniform  bright- 
ness in  case  each  cone  of  rays  from  any  point  of  the  field  of 
view,  whose  base  is  the  analyzer  diaphragm  F,  if  followed 
back  to  the  prism  A,  is  found  to  undergo  no  partial  obstruction 
by  the  half-prism,  and  all  the  ray  cones  whidi  belong  to  points 
on  the  free  side  of  the  edge  C,  when  prolonged  backwards  do 
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not  fall  in  part  through  the  half-prism,  and  all  other  ray-cones 
which  belong  to  points  on  the  covered  side  traverse  the  half- 
prism  completely.  These  conditions  may  be  perfectly  fulfilled. 
I>t  G  H  be  the  axis  of  the  instrument.  We  shall  consider 
first  a  point  in  the  field  on- the  free  side,  and  very  close  to  C. 
Call  the  angle  J  C  H,  half  of  the  cone  J  C  K,  /J,  which  is  deter- 
mined by  the  analyzer  diaphragm  and  the  distance  of  the  latter 
from  the  polarizer  diaphragm,  since  sin  /S  =  J  K/2  C  J.  If 
now,  the  side  surface  C  B  of  the  half-prism  is  given  an  incli- 
nation to  the  axial  plane,  which  is  a  little  larger  than  P  by  the 
■mount  S.  then  the  cone  of  light  J  C  K,  when  prolonged  back- 
wards, will  reach  the  prism  A  without  suffering  a  partial 
obstruction  by  the  half-prism.  This  naturally  holds  true  for 
all  the  cones  of  light  which  belong  on  the  free  side  and  farther 
away  from  C.  If  the  surface  C  K  of  the  half-prism  is  polished, 
it  is  clear  that  all  rays  reaching  it  on  the  outside  from  A  will 
be  reflected  to  one  side  so  that  they  cannot  pass  through  the 
analyzer  diaphragm  J  K.  Consider  next  the  cones  of  light 
corresponding  to  the  side  of  the  field  covered  by  the  half- 
prism,  and  J  C  IC  is  now  the  cone  belonging  to  a  point  on  this 
covered  side,  infinitely  near  to  C.  Followed  backwards  this, 
of  course,  passes  into  the  half-prism  and  will  pass  through  it 
without  being  partiallycutoff,  incase  the  prism  is  so  constructed 
that  the  ray  K  C  is  bent  in  the  direction  C  L,  because  then  J  C, 
still  further  within  the  prism,  will  be  refracted,  say  to  M.  The 
half-prism  must  be  so  constructed  that  the  ray  C  L  makes  still 
a  very  small  angle  e  with  the  surface  C  K.  lu  order  to  secure 
this,  the  half-prism  cannot  have  perfectly  perpendicular  end 
surfaces,  but  the  angle  E  C  N  =  y  must  be  somewhat  larger 
than  90°.  A  simple  calculation  gives  the  value  y  =  90°  + 
4/3  +  3*4-2  (S,  when  f  and  iJ  are  made  about  10'.  Accord- 
ing to  the  dimensions  of  the  apparatus,  y  must  be,  therefore, 
between  93°  and  94°.  But  care  must  be  taken  to  have  the 
optic  axis  of  the  half-prism  stand  ^'ertical  to  the  long  edge 
C  E,  and  at  the  same  time  parallel  with  or,  better,  vertical  to 
the  refractive  edges  E  and  N.  Now  as  regards  bundles  of 
rays  from  points  further  away  than  C,  it  is  seen  that  they  all 
make  smaller  angles  with  the  perpendicular  to  the  surface 
C  N  than  does  the  ray  K  C,  from  which  it  follows  that  all 
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these  rays  pass  the  half-prism  without  obstruction.  But  all 
other  rays  which  pass  within  the  angle  e,  or  fall  on  the  inner 
polished  surface  of  C  E,  are  so  thrown  to  one  side  that  they 
cannot  reach  the  analyzer.  A  small  portion  of  the  surface 
E  O,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  edge  E  ;  that  is,  the  part  E  L 
remains,  therefore,  quite  inactive,  so  that  any  lacking  sharp- 
nessof  this  edge  is  of  no  importance.  But  Ike  edge  Cmusi  be  per- 
fectly sharp  and  free  from  faidls.  In  this  way,  the  two  halves  of 
the  field  possess  perfectly  uniform  illumination  up  to  the  dividing 
line,  and  if  the  edge  C  is  made  with  a  proper  degree  of  accuracy, 
at  the  end  of  the  zero-point  adjustment  it  will  be  scarcely  visible  ; 
this  is  a  requirement  for  an  easy  and  accurate  reading. 

Unfortunately,  the  opticians  do  not  always  adjust  the  half- 
prism  in  the  manner  just  described,  so  that  in  the  zero-point 
reading,  the  edge  C  appears  as  a  thick  black  dividing  line  be- 
tween the  two  fields,  which  interferes  very  materially  with  the 
accuracy  of  the  observation.  But  this  fault  may  be  in  part,  at 
least,  corrected  by  giving  the  diaphragm  placed  immediately 
in  front  of  the  source  of  light  a  rectangular  form,  its  longer 
sides  standing  perpendicular  to  C,  and  about  four  times  as 
large  as  would  appear  necessary  from  the  dimensions  of  the 
illuminating  lens  and  analyzer  diaphragm.  In  this  manner  a 
very  fine  dividing  line  is  secured  again,  but  toward  the  end' of 
the  adjustment  a  narrow,  somewhat  brighter,  space  appears 
parallel  to  C  between  the  two  fields  which,  however,  is  by  no 
means  as  annoying  as  the  sharp  black  dividing  line.  It  must 
be  agaii;  said  that  in  a  properly  constructed  Lippich  polarizer, 
the  dividing  line  made  by  the  edge  C  may  be  caused  to  dis- 
appear completely  in  the  final  reading. 

In  regard  to  the  accuracy  of  the  Lippich  apparatus,  it  may 
be  remarked  that  with  a  suGBciently  bright  light,  and  a  half- 
shadow  angle  of  one  degree,  the  mean  error  of  a  reading  is 
about  ±  15  seconds  of  arc  ;  but  the  adjustment  must  be  made 
from  both  sides  and  the  error  taken  as  the  variation  from  the 
mean  of  all  the  determinations. 

115.  Inatnimenta  with  Triple  Field.— A  field  of  this  kind  may 
be  secured  by  placing  two  half-prisms  B  and  C  in  front  of  the 
large  polarizing  nicol  A,  in  symmetrical  position,  as  shown  dia- 
grammatically  in  Fig.  43.     The  sharp  edges  E  and  F,  which  are 
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brought  into  focus  by  the  reading  telescope,  divide  the  circular 

field  made  by  the  polarizer  diaphragm  D  iato  three  fields,  H,  J, 

and  K.     The  width  of  the  middle  field  J  must  not  be  made  too 

large,  in  order  that  the  two  dividing  lines 

maybe  easily  seen  at  the  same  time.     With 

a  field  of  view  not  too  large,  the  middle  field 

is  chosen  so  as  to  have  the  areas  of  the  three 

fields  about  equal.     What  was  Said  in  the 

last  paragraph  about  the  construction  and 

adjustment  of  the  half-prism  holds  strictly 

here  also. 

If  the  principal  sections  of  the  two  half- 
prisms  are  accurately  parallel,  and  if  they 
make  the  half-shadow  angle  «  with  the  prin- 
cipal section  of  the  Nicol  A,  which  is  mova- 
ble around  its  axis;  then  when  the  analyzer 
is  turned  so  that  the  two  fields  H  and  J 
have  the  same  brightness,  the  field  K  must 
be  equally  bright,  in  case  the  two  half- prisms 
are  of  the  same  construction.  But  above 
everything  else,  it  is  important  that  the  two 
adeprismsshould  have  the  same  extinguishing  power ;  thismay 
be  most  readily  tested  by  employing  an  intense  light  and  tum- 
bg  the  analyzer  to  the  position  of  greatest  darkness  with 
reference  to  the  side  fields.  The  prism  A  is  then  turned  to 
make  the  middle  field  as  dark  as  possible  ;  in  this  situation, 
any  inequality  in  the  side  prisms  may  be  most  readily  recog- 
nized. 

The  advantage  in  this  arrangement  in  which  equal  illumi- 
nation is  secured  in  three  fields  over  that  with  two  fields,  con- 
sists in  this  increase  in  the  fields  in  which  comparison  of 
brightness  may  be  made,  and  is  Favorable  as  long  as  the 
dimensions  of  the  individual  fields  are  not  too  small. 

This  fact  should  be  especially  mentioned  that  the  principal 
sections  of  the  two  side  prisms  need  not  be  exactly  parallel 
with  each  other;  indeed  the  following  considerations  will  show 
that  a  little  distortion  of  the  position  of  one  with  reference 
to  the  other  increases  the  sensitiveness  of  the  readings.  First 
let  us  imagine  the  half  prisms  exactly  parallel,  and  the  analyzer 
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in  that  position  in  which  the  three  fields,  objectively  considered, 
have  the  same  brightness,  then  it  wilt  be  necessary  to  tnm  the 
analyzer  to  the  right  and  left  through  a  certain  small  angle  fi, 
dependent  on  the  half-shadow  angle  a,  in  order  to  just  see  a 
distinction  between  the  middle  fields  and  the  side  fields.  3  /9 
is  then  the  measure  of  the  uncertainty  of  adjustment  with  this 
arrangement ;  of  course,  leaving  the  increase  of  fields  out  of  con- 
sideration, the  interval  of  uncertainty  with  the  double  field 
may  be  taken  as  2  P  also.  But  if  we  turn  one  of  the  half- 
prisms  by  the  amount  of  the  angle  p  from  its  parallel  positiim, 
by  which  the  half -shadow  angle  a  for  the  turned  prism  is  not 
sensibly  changed,  because' of  the  smallness  of/f  (see  1 107), 
then  the  conditions  become  different.  In  the  neighborhood  of 
the  zero  position  of  the  analyzer,  in  which  all  three  fields  have 
nearly  the  same  brightness,  a  difference  between  the  side 
fields  H  and  K  will  be  always  just  noticeable,  If  now  we  give 
the  analyzer  such  a  position  that  objectively,  for  example,  the 
middle  field  J  has  the  same  brightness  as  H,  and  in  which,  in 
consequence,  a  difference  between  J  and  K  is  just  distinguish- 
able, then  the  rotation  of  the  analyzer  through  the  angle 
/?,  in  a  certain  direction,  is  sufficient  to  make  a  difference 
between  J  and  H  just  apparent.  The  interval  of  uncertainty 
in  the  adjustment  is  now  (i ;  that  is,  just  half  as  gieat  as 
before.  If  we  take  as  the  limiting  value  for  this  uncertainty 
in  delicacy  /  =  i  per  cent. ,  the  angle  fi  which  the  principal 
sections  of  the  two  side  prisms  must  make  with  each  other  in 
order  to  secure  the  maximum  of  delicacy  ts  given,  according 

to  §107,  by  the  formula,  fi  —  5[5tan  — ,  in  seconds  of  arc. 

The  polarizer  must  be,  therefore,  so  constructed,  that  all 
necessary  movements  of  the  prisms  may  be  made  after  they 
are  placed  in  the  apparatus.  Inasmuch  as  double  the  accuracy 
may  be  secured  with  the  triple  field  as  is  possible  with  the 
double  field,  as  indeed  I^ippich  has  shown  by  observations, 
the  polarizer  with  triple  field  has  already  come  into  general 
use. 

116.  Instrument  According  to  Lmnmer  with  Quadruple  Field.' — 
In  this,  it  is  not  the  uniform  brightness  of  different  fields,  but 

I  Lunmer^  ZUebr.  fUr  iDatrum..  lA,  109(1896). 
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tke  equaUy  strong  appearance  of  two  fields  on  a  uniform  back- 
ground which  is  taken  for  compariscm.  With  this  arrange- 
ment  the  fields  are  so  poUrized  that  on  tumiog  the  analyzer  in 
one  direction  from  the  zero-position,  the  one  field  of  contrast 
becomes  brighter  in  comparison  with  its  background,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  other  becomes  darker.  lo 
order  to  secure  these  relations,  four  polari- 
zation prisms  must  be  used,  so  that  four 
fields  result.  In  front  of  the  large  polar- 
izing nicol  A,  as  shown  in  Fig.  44,  there  is, 
first,  the  moderately  large  half-prism  B,  and 
then  in  front  of  this,  the  two  smaller  half- 
prisms  C  and  D  in  symmetrical  adjustment. 
The  field  of  view  P,  bounded  by  the  round 
polarizer  diaphragm  opening  E,  appears 
then  divided  by  the  sharp  edges  of  the  half 
prisms  into  the  four  fields  G,  H,  J,  and  K. 
After  the  prisms  A  and  B  are  given  such  a 
position  that  their  principal  sections  make 
the  half-shadow  angle  tx  with  each  other,  the 
analyzer  is  turned  until  the  two  fields  H 
and  J  have  the  same  illumination.  Then  the 
two  half-prisms  C  and  D  are  adjusted  with  1  \Iq 
their  principal  sections  turned  so  that  the  *|_t— 
fields  G  and  K  differ  to  the  same  extent  in 
brightness  from  the  two  middle  fields ;  that 
is,  until  these  side  fields  are  either  lighter 
or  darker  than  the  middle  fields,  and  in  the 
same  degree.  The  accuracy  of  the  adjust- 
ment is  greatest  when  the  contrast  is  chosen  "*'  **" 
as  about  4  per  cent.  On  now  turning  the  analyzer  from  its  zero 
position,  that  change  follows  which  is  peculiar  to  the  contrast 
principle  ;  while  the  two  middle  fields  become  unequally  bright, 
the  contrast  between  the  fields  G  and  H  is  diminished  in  the 
same  degree  in  which  that  between  J  and  K  is  increased,  or  vice 
versa.  As,  however,  the  telescope  cannot  be  focused  on  the 
three  edges,  sharply,  at  the  same  time  it  is  best  not  to  depend 
on  the  help  which  a  comparison  of  the  two  middle  fields  would 
afford,  but  to  focus  on  the  sharp  edges  of  the  two  side  prisms 
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C  and  D.  Any  lack  of  sharpness  in  the  middle  line  is  then  of 
no  importance,  as  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  zero  position  of 
the  analyzer,  the  two  middle  fields  have  the  same  brightness. 
But  up  to  the  present  time  fuller  results  as  to  the  practical 
working  of  this  somewhat  complicated  contrast  polarizer  are 
lacking. 

6.  Meduinical  Conslrudions  of  tke  Lippiek  Polarisation 

Apparatus 

117.  Luidolt's  AppuatuB.' — In  order  to  avoid   repetitions,  it 

may  be  recalled  that  thepartof  theapparatustumed  toward  the 

source  of  light  contains,  always,  the  illumination  lens  and  the 


Lippicli  polarizer  with  double  or  triple  field,  while  at  the  other 
end  of  the  instrument  are  found  the  analyzer,  the  telescope, 
and  the  graduated  circle.  Landolt  has  given  the  Lippi<di 
apparatus  a  form,  making  it  suitable  for  use  in  chemical  labo- 
ratories, so  that  not  only  may  tubes  be  examined  in  it,  but 
vessels  of  any  shape  may  be  inserted  between  polarizer  and 
analyzer.  This  instrument  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  45  and  con- 
sists of  a  strong  iron  bar,  a,  on  one  end  of  which  are  attached 
the  analyzer,  turned  by  the  lever  c,  the  graduated  circle  b, 
and  reading  microscopes  (for  reading  to  0.01°),  while  at  the 

'  I^ndoll :  "Ucber  eine  vei^nderte  Ponnd«  PolariutionuppirBln  fUr  chcmiKhe 
Zveckc."  Bcr  d.  chem.  Gel...  >8.  3101.  Tbe  inatnimCDU  mre  mnde  by  Scbmidt  and 
HaeoKb,  Berlin. 
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other  end  there  is  the  polarizer  d,  whose  movable  prism  may 
be  adjusted  to  change  the  half-shadow  angle  by  means  of  the 
lever  e.     The  whole  combination  may  be  attached  to  a  strong 
Bunsen  stand  and  clamped  fast.     The  guide  sleeve  is  furnished 
with   a  thread    below,  and    the   nut  g,  by  which  means  a 
horizontal  arm  holding  at  its  ends  two  prismatic  carriers  f  f 
may  be  moved  up  or  down.     Two  small  steel  rods  dropped 
from  the  bar  a  provide  for  perfectly  vertical   motion.     The 
trough  h  which  is  intended  to  hold  polarization  tubes  may  be 
attached  to  the  carriers  f  f  and  moved  up  or  down  until  the 
tube  is  brought  into  the  axis  of  the  apparatus  ;  the  final  verti- 
cal adjustment  is  accomplished  by  aid  of  the  screw  at  g  ;  the 
trough  h  is  also  slightly  movable  on  its  bed  plate,  through  a 
small  angle.    Besides  this,  a  brass 
plate  i  may  be  placed  on  the  car- 
riers instead  of  the  trough,  and 
this  serves  to  carry   vessels  of 
glass.     For  the  investigation  of 
substances    in    strongly    heated 
or  molten   condition,  or  for  the 
application  of  very  low  temper- 
atures, the  arrangement  in  Fig. 
46  may  be  used.     This  is  a  rec- 
tangular brass  box,   through 
which  a  gold  plated  brass  tube  "''  **' 

pa^es,  the  projecting  ends  of  which  may  be  dosed  by  glass 
plates  and  screw  caps.  A  narrow  tube  which  is  soldered  to 
this  observation  tube,  and  which  passes  through  the  movable 
top  of  the  box  provides  for  the  expansion  or  contraction  of  the 
active  substance  filled  into  it.  Besides  this  there  are  openings 
in  the  cover  for  a  thermometer  and  stirrer.  If  the  box  is  filled 
with  some  substance  suitable  for  a.  bath,  and  heated  by  means 
of  a  lamp  placed  beneath,  it  is  possible  to  study  the  rotating 
power  of  bodies  at  any  desired  high  temperature  ;  it  is  advisable 
to  cover  the  box  with  a  protecting  layer  of  asbestos  and  put  Up 
screens  to  protect  other  parts  of  the  apparatus  as  far  as  possible 
from  the  high  temperature.  If  the  box  is  filled  with  a  freezing 
mixture  for  investigations  at  a  low  temperature,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  attach  glass  cylinders,  furnished  al  the  ends  with  plane 
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glass  plates,  to  the  screw  caps  and  put  in  these  a  little  calciom 
chloride  to  prevent  precipitatioo  of  moisture, 

ii8.  Appatatas  with  AdjoBtaUe  Length.' — In  maoy  investiga- 
tions it  is  an  advantage  to  be  able  to  change  the  distance  be- 
tween polarizer  and  analyzer  at  will.     Fig.  47  illustrates  the 


construction  of  apparatus  in  which  this  is  possible,  the  sup- 
porting parts  being  made  intentionally  heavy.  In  this  the 
carriers  of  the  optical  parts  A,  B  and  C  may  be  moved  along  a 
strong  cast-iron  optical  bench  D  and  clamped  fast  by  the 
screws  E  in  any  desired  position.  Then  motion  in  a  vertical 
direction  is  made  possible  by  the  rack  and  pinion  mechanism  at 
F  and  the  set  screws  G.     C  supports  a  glass  trough  made  to 

>  From  Schmfdl  ind  Kaemcb.  Berlin. 
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contaiti  solutions  for  the  purificatioii  of  the  light,  B  the  illu- 
minating lens,  and  the  Lippich  polarizer,  A  the  analyzer,  the 
telescope,  and  the  graduated  circle.  Here,  also,  any  desired 
vessels  may  be  inserted  between  the  polarizer  and  analyzer.  In 
the  figure,  a  heating  vessel  and  air-bath  are  shown,  which,  in 
some  points,  are  different  from  the  construction  described  in 
the  last  paragraph.  The  box  H,  of  brass,  serves  as  an  air-bath, 
and  has  at  the  sides  two  projecting  tubes  J  with  glass  caps. 
The  cell  to  hold  the  substance  to  be  investigated,  K,  is  shown 
in  the  figure  on  top  of  the  air-bath  H,  At  the  time  of  ex- 
periment, this  is  brought  down  into  H,  and  in  central  adjust- 
ment on  a  little  table  at  the  bottom  of  H.  The  cell  K  is  made 
of  brass  and  nickel  plated  ;  but  the  two  ends  through  which 
the  polarized  light  must  pass  are  made  of  parallel  glass  plates. 
The  screw  cover  of  the  cell,  and  corresponding  to  this  the  cover 
of  the  air-bath  H  contains  two  holes  through  one  of  which  in 
each  case  the  little  tube  L  passes,  which  penpits  the  expansion 
of  the  substance  during  warming,  while  through  the  other 
openings,  the  thermometer  M  may  be  introduced  into  the  cell 
K. 
119.  Apparatus  for  EspecUlly  Exact  HMBnrementB-'— The  large 


Fig.  48, 


apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  48  permits   a  very  accurate  reading 

>  PivDi  Scbmidl  and  KuuKb.  Berlin. 
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of  the  graduated  circle.  Two  strong  cast  iron  carriers,  A  and 
B,  each  o(  which  ends  in  two  legs,  are  attached  in  vertical  posi- 
tion by  aid  of  three  horizontal,  nickel  plated  brass  rods  C,  and 
with  these  constitute  a  heavy  solid  stand.  This  is  screwed  down 
to  a  thick  wooden  base  through  the  four  legs ;  of  the  two  car- 
riers one,  A,  serves  to  hold  the  illuminating  lens  and  the  Lip- 
pich  polarizer;  the  other,  B,  supports  the  analyzer,  the  gradu- 
ated circle,  and  the  telescope.  For  protection  of  the  gradu- 
ation, the  circle  is  covered  with  the  case  D,  which  has  two 
mica  covered  openings  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  two  read- 
ing telescopes  E.  By  aid  of  the  four  arms  F,  the 
graduated  circle  may  be  rotated  on  its  axis  ;  it 
may  be  fastened  by  the  damp  screw  G,  and  then 
the  more  delicate  motion  may  be  accomplished 
by  aid  of  the  lever  H,  the  lower  end  of  which 
rests  against  a  point  attached  to  a  spiral  spring  J 
on  one  side,  and  on  the  other,  against  the  microm- 
eter screw  K.  With  this  construction,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  move  the  circle  and  the  attached  analyzer 
rapidly  to  and  fro  across  the  zero  position  without 
any  lost  motion,  which  is  very  advantageous  for 
the  observation.  The  illumination  of  the  circle 
is  provided  for  by  the  two  gas-lamps  L  (only  one 
is  shown  in  the  figure),  the  light  from  which  is 
reflected  on  the  circle  by  aid  of  the  bent  glass 
rods  M  which  are  blackened  on  the  outside,  while 
P*8-  w-  at  the  same  time  the  movable  glass  arm  N  illu- 
minates the  notebook  of  the  observer,  and  one  of  the  two  mi- 
crometer screw-heads  O.  The  light  from  Nmay  be  shut  off  b> 
turning  the  black  screen  P.  The  illumination  may  be  still  more 
easily  accomplished  by  aid  of  small  incandescent  lamps  attached 
in  the  right  positions.  On  looking  through  one  of  the  reading 
telescopes  H  in  making  the  observation,  an  image  iiuch  as  is  illus- 
trated in  Fig  49  is  seen.  The  two  parallel  threads  running 
through  the  field  between  the  marks  198  and  199  serve  as  an  in- 
dex. These  threads  may  be  moved  in  a  vertical  direction  by  aid 
of  the  screw-head  O.  To  count  the  revolutions,  the  micrometer 
is  furnished  with  a  counting  scale  in  focus  of  the  ocular;  the  mo- 
tion from  tooth  to  tooth  corresponds  to  a  complete  revolution  of 
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the  head.  One  point  on  the  scale  is  distinguished  by  a  deeper 
indentation,  and  from  this  the  rotations  of  the  screw-head  made 
are  counted.  One  full  revolution  of  the  screw-head  corresponds 
to  half  the  interval  between  the  two  division  marks  on  the 
graduated  circle,  that  is  to  0.1°.  Now,  as  the  head  is  divided 
into  50  parts,  one  of  these  must  equal  0.002.  The  threads  are 
to  be  so  adjusted  that  they  pass  through  the  deep  indentation 
of  the  counting  scale  when  the  index  of  the  screw-head  is  at 
the  zero  point  on  the  screw-head  graduation.  This  is  the 
fixed  zero  position  of  the  threads  from  which  the  observed 
rotation  is  estimated  ;  in  the  figure  the  threads  are  shown  a 
little  away  from  this  zero  position.  The  reading,  in  the  case 
illustrated  by  the  figure,  would  be  made  in  this  way:  198.7° 
is  first  read.  Then  by  turning  the  screw,  the  threads  are 
brought  into  such  a  position  that  they  include  the  division 
198.6°  centered  between  them.  In  the  illustration  it  will  be 
necessary  to  give  the  screw-head  over  one  complete  revolution 
to  accomplish  this.  If  the  figures  on  the  head  graduation 
run  so  that  larger  numbers  are  passed  in  doing  this  and,  if 
finally,  the  index  stands  at  36.5,  then  36.5  X  0,002°  must  be 
added  to  the  first  reading  of  198.7°  ;  that  is,  the  complete  read- 
ing is  198.773°.  In  these  instruments,  the  large  circle  is 
usually  divided  into  400°,  from  which  it  follows  that  the 
figures  so  read  off,  must  be  multiplied  by  0.9  to  obtain  the 
true  degrees  of  arc'  As  it  is  not  difficult  to  read  0,0009° 
in  this  manner,  and  as  the  mean  error  of  reading  an  adjustment 
is  about  ±  0.0005°,  >^  must  be  determined  whether  or  not  the 
errors  due  to  lost  motion  along  with  periodic  and  continuous 
errors  in  the  screw  are  all  below  0.0005°,  '^  °°^  is  ^^  ^  f^^' 
tain  of  introducing  no  systematic  errors  in  the  final  result. 
Two  complete  micrometer  screw-head  revolutions  must  corre- 
spond with  the  same  degree  of  accuracy  to  the  interval  be- 
tween any  two  divisions  on  the  graduated  circle.  That  such 
an  accurate  reading  is  not  illusory,  will  be  admitted  when  it  is 
remembered  that  under  favorable  conditions  the  mean  error  of 
an  adjustment  is  less  than  ±  0.002°. 

The  apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  48  is  suitable  also  for  the 

■  Ai  no  gnat  araounl  oF  work  il  required  for  [hli  mulli plication.  It  miut  be  con- 
sidered ■*  IneacuMble  In  tdentiSc  publication!  lo  report  Ggurei  for  >  perfpberj  of 
400*,  bccaiue  In  this  my,  luilnK  error*  will  be  iattoduced  Into  the  llteratun. 
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investigation  of  electro-magnetic  rotations.  The  spools  to 
hold  the  copper  wire  coils  and  observation  tubes  are  carried  on 
sliders  which  work  on  the  two  brass  rails  Q,  so  that  they  may 
be  easily  shunted  in  or  out  of  the  field  as  desired. 

130.  AUowuce  for  the  Earth's  HagnMUm, — As  the  large  appa- 
ratus just  described  may  be  used  in  very  exact  determinations, 
this  is  the  proper  place  to  add  a  few  remarks  on  the  extent  of 
the  influence  of  the  earth's  magnetism  in  the  measurement  of 
an  angle  of  rotation.  The  amount  of  the  electro-magnetic 
rotation  of  the  plane  of  polarization  depends  on  the  substance, 
and  is  proportional  to  the  length  of  layer  and  to  the  intensity 
of  the  electric  or  magnetic  field  component  parallel  to  the 
direction  of  the  light  rays.  Most  substances  possess  a  positive 
magnetic  rotating  power  ;  that  is,  they  turn  the  plane  of  polari- 
zation in  the  same  direction  in  which  the  galvanic  current 
which  may  be  considered  as  producing  the  magnetic  field 
flows.  Therefore,  in  considering  the  influence  of  the  earth's 
magnetism,  as  the  light  rays  always  pass  horizontally  through 
the  apparatus,  we  are  concerned  only  with  the  horizontal  com* 
ponent  of  the  earth's  magnetism, 

H=<''9U-Vr']. 

If  then  the  effect  of  the  earth's  magnetism  is  to  be  wholly 
avoided,  the  axis  of  the  apparatus  should  be  placed  perpen- 
dicularly to  the  magnetic  meridian.  If  the  axis  lies  in  this 
meridian,  the  effect  of  the  earth's  magnetism  on  the  rotation, 
<p,  reaches  a  maximum.  If,  besides  this,  the  light  rays  pass 
in  the  meridian  from  north  to  south,  the  rotation  of  the  plane 
of  polarization  is  in  the  negative  direction.  In  order  to  give 
an  idea  of  the  maximum  value  of  the  magnetic  rotation,  9>, 
the  following  figures  for  sodium  light  are  sufGcient :  for  a 
quartz  plate,  i  mm.  thick,  ground  perpendicularly  to  the  axis 
ip  =  0,021",  In  quartz  investigations,  therefore,  the  influence 
of  the  earth's  magnetism  is  of  no  moment.  But  the  case  is 
different  with  tubes  of  liquids.  If  the  tube  contains  pure 
water,  this  and  the  end  plates  also  rotate  the  plane  of  polari- 
zation. While  the  effect  of  the  latter  is  always  very  small, 
since  for  a  plate  of  glass  i  mm.  in  thickness,  <p  is  0,049",  the 
rotation  of  a  column  of  water,  so  cm.  in  length,  is  ^  =  3.0" ; 
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that  is  an  amount  which  mast  be  talcen  into  cossideration  in 
exact  investigations,  certainly  at  least  in  the  calculation  of 
errors.  It  is  always  best  to  place  the  axis  of  the  apparatus 
perpendicular  to  the  magnetic  meridian  so  as  to  wholly  elimi- 
nate the  magnetic  effect.  It  may  be  remarked  in  conclusion, 
that  the  magnetic  rotation  in  gases  and  vapors  may  be  wholly 
neglected. 

7.  Lumtmr's  Half-Shadow  Apparatus 
III.  Description  and  Theory  of  the  Instmment. — As    it    has  not 
yet  been  fully  described,  the  iltustra- 
tioD  in  Fig.  50  is  only  diagrammatic, 
and  the  discussion  will  be  brief.     The  I 
hypothenuse  surface  A  B,  of  a  right  . 
aisled  glass  prism  A  B  C,  as  free  as 
possible  from  any  strain,  is  silvered 
and  a  part  of  the  silver  layer  removed. 
Care  is  taken  to  have  the  two  fields  join  each 
other  with  perfectly  sharp  edges,  and  that  they 
have  a  position   perpendicular  to  the  refractive 
edge  of  the  prism.     The  illuminatiug  lens  D  is 
placed  in  front  of  one  of  the  side  surfaces  of  the 
prism  A  C,  and  between  them  the  polarizing  Nicol 
E,  so  that  the  light  rays  suffer  total  reSection  on 
the  hypothenuse  surface  A  B.     The  analyzer  F 
and  the  telescope  G  H  J  face  the  other  catbetus 
surface  B  C,  and  the  two  hypothenuse  fields  are 
brought  into  focus.    Imagine  the  polarizer  placed 
at  first  so  that  its  principal  section  is  vertical  to  the 
plane  of  reflection  ;  that  is,  so  that  the  plane  of 
polarization  forms  zero  angle  with  the  plane  of 
reflection,  then  the  light  reflected  from  the  glass 
and  silver  surfaces,  and  passing  through  B  C  is 
rectilinearly  polarized  and  in  the  plane  of  reflec- 
tion.    The  two  fields  appear  uniformly  light  or      1  <r~~>  k 
dark  with  any  position  of  the  analyzer  F.    But  if   J  L         j 
the  plane  of  polarization  of  the  polarizer  £  be        ^^■v>- 

turned  through  the  angle  —  away  from  the  position  parallel  to 

■  lAmnur:  Ztechr.  fHr  iDitnim,  Ig,  193  (iSgjJ. 
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the  plane  of  reflection,  then  the  planes  of  polarization  of  the 
light  refiected  from  the  glass  and  silver  surfaces,  are  sym- 
metrical to  the  plane  of  reflection  and  the  two  fields  be- 
have as  half-shadow  fields,  whose  half-shadow  is  equal  to  a. 
Of  course,  a  division  into  three  or  any  number  of  parts  may 
be  made  in  the  simplest  manner  in  the  field  of  view.  But 
it  is  diflicult  to  secure  a  glass  prism  perfectly  free  from  dis- 
tortion strains,  and  to  prevent  such  from  appearing  during  an 
observation.  There  are  noticed,  therefore,  even  with  small 
half-shadows,  brighter  or  darker  parts  in  the  field  of  view. 
Further,  the  tight  leaving  the  prism  is  not  absolutely  linearly 
polarized,  but  also  elliptically,  and  this  the  more  strongly,  the 
larger  the  half -shadow.  For  the  reasons  mentioned  in  §113, 
the  apparatus  should  not,  therefore,  be  used  in  exact  measure- 
ments. 

b.  Sacctuuimeters 

133.  ample  Wedge-Compenaatlon. — The  saccharimeters  largely 
used  in  practice,  serve  especially  for  the  determination  of  the 
strength  of  sugar  solutions.  Such  a  determination  may  be 
made  with  any  of  ihe  instruments  described  above,  but  they 
require  homogeneous  light ;  to  be  able  to  use  ordinary  white 
light  in  practical  work  was  the  leading  factor  which  led  to 
the  construction  of  the  saccharimeters.  This  problem  was 
solved  in  1848  by  the  wedge-compensation  of  Soleil,  which  is 
th^  characteristic  part  in  all  saccharimeten.  This  will,  there- 
fore, be  described  first,  but  it  may  be  remarked  that  a  full 
discussion  of  the  theory  of  wedge-compensation  would  lead  too 
far  here,  and  it  must  be  left  for  a  special  treatment. 

As  already  explained,  quartz  plates  cut  perpendicularly  to 
the  axis  rotate  the  plane  of  polarized  light,  and  rather  strongly, 
since  a  plate  i  mm.  in  thickness  turns  the  plane  of  sodium 
light  about  ±  21.72°.  In  order  to  simplify  the  following  con- 
siderations we  shall  assume  any  of  the  polarization  instruments 
as  illuminated  by  homogeneous  light.  We  place  the  analyzer 
in  the  zero  position,  or  as  we  may  briefly  express  it  with  Fric, 
in  the  position  of  optical  equilibrium.  Then  bring  between  the 
polarizer  and  analyzer  any  positively  or  negatively  rotating 
substance  and  the  optical  equilibrium  will  be  destroyed,  which 
may  be  restored  again,  without  turning  the  analyzer  by  adding. 
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also  between  polarizer  and  analyzer,  a  negative  or  positive 
quartz  plate  of  such  thickness  that  the  algebraic  sum  of  the 
rotations  of  the  active  body  and  the  quartz  is  equal  to  zero. 
It  is  then  said  that  the  rotafioM  of  the  body  is  compensated  fy 
the  opposite  rotation  of  the  quartz.  The  Soleil  wedge-compen- 
sation is  nothing  but  such  a  quartz  plate,  whose  thickness, 
within  certain  limits,  may  be  changed  so 
as  to  compensate  any  desired  rotation 
within  limits.  Of  two  equally  thick, 
plane  parallel  quartz  plates,  cut  perpea-  {;1j. 
dicularlj'  to  the  axis,  the  negative  one 
A  B  C  D  and  the  positive  one  E  F  G  H, 
Fig.  51,  imagine  one,  say  the  latter,  divi- 
ded by  a  cut,  vertical  to  the  plane  of  the 
paper,  into  the  two  wedges,  E  J  K  H  and 
J  F  G  K,  and  that  the  last  is  enlarged  to 
form  the  wedge  L  M  N,  The  large  and 
the  small  wedge  have  now  the  same 
wedge-angle.  The  whole  wedge-compen- 
sation is  situated  between  the  polarizer 
and  analyzer,'  so  that  the  light  rays  pass 
io  and  out  from  the  surfaces  B  C  and  E  H  ; 
the  negative  plate  and  the  small  wedge 
are  fixed,  while  the  large  wedge  may  be 
moved  along  J  K.  In  moving  the  long 
wedge,  the  surfaces  EH  and  M  N  remain  ■-- 

always  parallel,  so  that  the  two  wedges  *"''" '"' 

form  a  positive  quartz-plate  of  variable  thickness.  In  the 
position  of  the  plates  illustrated  in  the  figure,  the  whole  com- 
pensation gives  the  rotation  zero,  as  E  F  —  A  B,  If  the  long 
wedge  is  moved  so  that  I,  approaches  J,  the  thickness  of  the 
positive  plate  will  exceed  that  of  the  negative,  and  the  wedge- 
compensation  win  produce  a  positive  rotation  with  which  the 
negative  rotation  of  an  active  body  may  be  compensated.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  large  wedge  is  shoved  in  the  opposite 
direction,  so  that  N  approaches  K,  then  the  thickness  of  the 
negative  plate  is  in  excess,  and  positive  rotations  which  are 
not  too  large  may  be  compensated.  The  greatest  possible 
change  in  thicljness  is  secured,  the  longer  the  large  wedge  is 
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made,  and  the  greater  the  wedge  aogle.  pTacttcally  the  long 
wedge  is  not  shoved  along  J  K,  but  the  two  wedges  are  sepa- 
rated as  shown  in  Fig.  51  below,  and  then  the  long  wedge  is 
so  moved  that  the  surface  M  N  remains  in  the  same  relative 
position  parallel  to  E  H.  "Bat  as  the  layer  of  air  remaioing 
between  the  t^o  wedges  effects  a  lateral  displacement  of  the 
whole  system  of  rays  going  through  the  apparatus,  the  two 
wedges  are  separated  no  further  than  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  permit  the  free  motion  of  the  large  wedge.  This  displace- 
ment of  the  rays  by  the  air  explains  also  why  the  wedge-com- 
pensation does  not  give  exacUy  zero  rotation  when  the  thidc- 
ness  of  the  two  wedges  together  is  exactly  equal  to  that  of  the 
negative  plate.  If  the  mounting  of  the  large  wedge  is  fur- 
nished with  a  scale,  the  displacement  of  this,  with  reference 
to  a  6xed  vernier,  is  directly  proportional  to  the  change  of  thick- 
ness of  the  positive  plate. 

Now,  let  us  suppose  the  apparatus  illuminated  by  white 
light,  it  being  assumed,  of  course,  that  the  polarizer  permits 
this,  which  is  the  case  with  the  accurate  Lippich  half-shadow 
instrument,  and  let  the  analyzer  be  turned  to  optical  equilib- 
rium. Then  on  inserting  the  wedge-compensaUon  again 
between  polarizer  and  analyzer,  it  will  be  found  that  optical 
equilibrium  is  restored  when  the  large  wedge  is  turned  so  as 
to  indicate  zero  rotation.  This  appears  simultaneously  for 
rays  of  all  wave-lengths,  because  the  rotation  dispersion  is  the 
same  for  positive  and  negative  quartz -plates.  But,  at  the  same 
time.  His  found  that  because  of  this  rotation  dispersion,  the  rota- 
tion of  such  active  bodies  only,  as  have  the  same  dispersion  as 
quartz,  may  be  compensated  by  the  wedge-combination.  The 
rotation  of  quartz-plates  in  the  first  place  may  be  compensated, 
and  also  that  of  sugar  solutions,  since,  as  shown  in  $45,  the 
rotation  of  cane-sugar  is  very  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  quartz. 
It  is  because  of  this  fact  that  the  construction  of  saccharim- 
eters,  which  may  be  employed  with  white  light,  is  possible. 
133.  Donble  Wedge-Compensatioii  of  Schmidt  and  Hanich. — 
In  the  double  wedge-compensation  system  introduced  in 
saccharimetry  by  Schmidt  and  Haensch,  the  negative  plate  of 
Fig.  51  is  replaced  by  two  negative  quartz-wedges  of  the  same 
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angle,  so  that  the  negative  as  well  as  the  positive  plate  pos- 
sesses a  variable  thickness.  This  double  wedge-compensation 
is  shown  in  Fig.  52.  The  smaller  wedges  are  fixed,  and  the 
large  ones,  as  before,  movable.  The  thick  ends  of  the  large 
wedges  face  in  the  same  direction,  so  as  to  eliminate  as  far  as 
possible,  the  displacement  of  an  air  layer  between  the  wedges. 
Ordinarily,  the  wedge  angles  of  the  negative  wedges  are  made, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  equal  to  those  of  the  positive.  As  may 
be  readily  seen,  it  is  possible  with  this  combination  to  compen- 
sate negative  as  well  as  positive  rotations.  Its  great  advantage 
over  the  single  wedge  arrangement  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  it  does  not  give  the 
zero-rotation  for  a  single  position  only  of 
the  large  wedges  as  shown,  for  example, 
in  Pig.  52,  but  for  any  position  of  the  one  I 
wedges,  a  corresponding  one  of  the  other 
may  be  found  for  which  the  rotation  is  / 
again  zero.  This  follows  from  the  fact  ^ — 
that  the  thicknesses  of  the  positive  and  *"  *'  ^' 

negative  [dates  are  changed  to  thesameextentby  movement  in 
the  same  direction.  A  small  rotation  may,  therefore,  be  com- 
pensated several  times  by  choosing  dtfiFerent  parts  of  the  large 
wedges,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  largely  eliminate  wedge  errors  by 
taking  the  mean  of  these  several  determinations.  Other  facts 
concerning  double  wedge- compensation  can  be  brought  out  in 
the  discussions  of  the  following  paragraphs. 

134.  Preparation  of  a  Sugar  Scale  for  Polariscopes  with  Circular 
Graduation. — The  following  paragraphs  deal  with  the  sugar  scale 
introduced  into  German  saccharimetry  by  Ventzke,  which  is 
naturally  the  most  important  part  of  the  saccharimeter.  We 
enter  upon  a  field  in  which,  unfortunately,  much  uncertainty 
still  exists,  and  in  part  must  exist,  since  experimental  investi- 
gations in  this  direction  have  not  yet  handled  the  subject  with 
sufficient  completeness  or  accuracy.  For  this  reason,  in  the 
following,  many  points  will  be  touched  upon  only  briefly,  and 
others  not  at  all.  Above  all,  it  mu.st  beexplained  at  the  start, 
the  method  will  not  be  indicated  here  which  alone  can  lead  to 
a  scientifically  unobjectionable  sugar  scale.  Complete  clear- 
ness and  accuracy  in  this  field  can  be  expected  only  after  the 
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Gondusion  of  the  extended  investigations  which  have  been 
undertaken  by  the  Reichsanstalt. 

It  is  important  in  practice  to  have  a  scale  which  shows  directly 
in  per  cent  the  amount  of  sngar  in  the  substance  investigated. 
It  will  be  assumed  in  all  that  follows,  that  a  constant  tempera- 
ture of  say  20°  is  maintained.  Let  a  grams  of  pure  sugar  be 
dissolved  in  enough  water  to  make  a  solution  of  exactly  100 
cc.  and  then  polarize  the  solution  in  a  20  cm.  tube  of  the  Lip- 
jMch  polarimeter,  using  sodium  light ;  let  the  observed  angle  be 
fi.  We  shall  consider  a  as  the  normal  weight  and  designate 
the  solution  made  as  the  normal  sugar  solution.  Next  assume 
a  solid  or  liquid  substance  which  contains  along  with  sugar, 
only  such  bodies  as  are  inactive  and  soluble  in  water.  In  100 
grams  of  this  substance  let  there  be  present  p  grams  of  pure 
sugar;  then  p  is  the  percentage  amountof  sugar  and  the  determi- 
nation of  this  is  the  problem  of  optical  saccharimetry.  Dissolve 
now  a  grams  of  this  substance  in  water,  dilute  to  100  cc.  and 
polarize  as  before  in  the  20  cm.  tube ;  the  observed  angle  is 
now  y.  For  aqueous  sugar  solutions  the  rotation  is  known 
to  be  proportional  to  the  concentration  ;  that  is,  to  the  number 
of  grams  in  100  cc,  of  the  solution  (as  this  is  not  absolutely 
true,  the  variations  and  corrections  will  be  discussed  later). 
As  the  concentration  of  the  normal  sugar  solution  is  a,  and 
that  of  the    second    solution  o.oi  a  p,   then  it  follows  that 

0  :  y  t:  a  :  o.oi  a p,  from  which   *  =  — 5-^,  or  also,  0  \  y  ■.: 

P 
100  :  p  ;  that  is,  the  two  angles  of  rotation  are  related,  as  are 
thepercentagestrengthsof  the  original  substances,  the  strength 
of  the  pure  sugar  being,  of  course,  100  per  cent.  Now,  if  we 
take  fi  =  100,  y  will  be  equal  top,  and  in  polarizing,  we  read 
directly  the  desired  percentage  strength.  Therefore,  in  order 
to  find  the  percentage  amount  of  sugar  in  a  substance,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  polarize  in  a  20  cm.  tube,  a  solution  of  the 
substance  which  contains  the  normal  weight  dissolved  to  make 
100  cc.  As  seen,  this  normal  weight  may  be  chosen  quite  arbi- 
trarily ;  the  length  only  of  the  sugar  scale  depends  on  it,  as  this 
is  proportional  to  the  normal  weight.  We  shall  apply  this 
sugar  scale  of  the  polarimeter  now  to  the  saccharimeters. 
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115.  Pnpantlim  of  tlia  Sugar  Scale  for  SaccluirtmMen. — L«t  tbe 
analyzer  of  the  polarization  apparatus,  using  white  light,  be 
brought  ioto  the  position  of  optical  equilibrium  and  insert  the 
single  Soleil  wedge-compensation  between  the  analyzer  and 
analyzer  diaphragm,  so  as  to  be  able  to  compensate  the  positive 
rotation  of  sugar  solutions.  We  assume  the  constant  tempera- 
ture of  say  20",  and,  for  the  moment,  perfect  equality  in  the 
rotation  dispersion  of  sugar  and  quartz.  Then  let  the  large 
wedge  be  so  moved  that  optical  equilibrium  still  obtains,  and 
at  some  convenient  point  on  the  setting  of  the  large  wedge 
make  a  marie  to  be  designated  as  o.  This  marlc  prolonged  to 
the  Gxed  framework  of  the  mounting,  gives  the  fixed  index 
position.  In  this  way  the  zero-point  of  the  apparatus  is  deter- 
mined. Then  the  normal  sugar  solution  in  the  20  cm.  tube  ia 
inserted,  and  the  lar^e  wedge  is  moved  until  optical  equilib- 
rium is  secured  again.  A  second  mark  is  now  made  on  the 
lai^e  wedge,  opposite  the  fixed  index  mark,  and  this  is  desig- 
nated loo.  In  this  manner,  the  extremely  important  100 
mark  of  the  instrument,  upon  the  accuracy  of  which  every- 
thing depends,  is  established.  If,  next,  the  interval  between 
the  o  mark  and  the  100  mark  is  divided  into  a  convenient 
number  of  exactly  equal  divisions,  the  instrument  is  ready  for 
use.  As  the  displacement  of  the  large  wedge  is  exactly  pro- 
portional to  the  amount  of  rotation  of  the  inserted  sugar  solu- 
tion, it  follows  that  the  percentage  strength  of  pure  sugar  may 
be  again  read  ofi  directly  on  the  scale.  If  the  normal  weight  of 
a  substance  is  dissolved  in  water,  diluted  to  100  cc. ,  and  if  the 
solution  is  polarized  in  a  20  cm.  tube,  the  number  read  on  the 
scale  gives  tbe  percentage  amount  of  pure  sugar  present. 

Imagine  next  a  positive  quartz  plate,  perfectly  plane  paral- 
lel, and  cut  perpendicularly  to  the  optical  axis,  and  of  such 
a  thickness  that  it  gives  the  100  point  in  an  accurately  gradu- 
ated saccharimeter.  By  the  aid  of  such  a  plate,  it  will  now  be 
much  easier  to  control  the  100  mark  of  instruments  than 
through  the  use  of  a  normal  sugar  solution,  the  exact  prepa- 
ration of  which  requires  the  expenditure  of  much  time,  A 
quartz-plate  so  made  is  called  a  normal  quartz-plate,  and,  as  a 
natter  of  fact,  all  saccharimeters  are  in  pracdce  graduated  by 
it.     Normal  quartz-plates  are  to  be  denned,  naturally,  by  their 
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rotation  and  not  by  their  thickness,  because  the  latter  cannot 
by  any  means  be  as  accurately  measuredas  the  rotation.  It  need 
hardly  be  remarked  that  saccharimeters  may,  of  course,  be 
graduated  with  quartz-plates  which  do  not  polarize  exactly 
too,  as  long  as  it  is  known  to  what  value  on  the  sugar  scale 
they  correspond. 

ia6.  The  Ventike  Sugar  Sole. — The  normal  weight  has  not 
been  numerically  defined  in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  because 
it  may  be  arbitrarily  chosen,  and  in  the  course  of  time  has 
been  frequently  changed.  At  the  present  time,  only  two  sugar 
scales  are  found  in  common  use,  the  German  or  Ventzke  scale, 
and  the  French  scale,  of  which  the  first  only  will  be  discussed. 
The  French  scale'  must  be  considered  as  quite  unsatisfactory 
as  its  hundred  point  is  defined  by  the  rotation  of  a  quartz-plate 
1  mm.  in  thickness.  This  use  of  the  thickness  of  a  quartz- 
plate  in  the  definition  of  a  sugar  scale  is' not  alone  wholly  un- 
necessary, but  it  is  also  very  unpractical,  because  as  often  as 
the  absolute  rotation  of  i  mm.  of  quartz  is  differently  deter- 
mined, it  is  necessary  to  correspondingly  change  the  normal 
weight  ;  this  explains  why  it  is  that  the  French  normal  weight 
has  been  changed  at  least  once  in  every  ten  years. 

Ventzke'  proposed,  first,  a  method  for  preparing  the  normal 
sugar  solution,  which  was  intended  to  render  the  use  of  a 
balance  unnecessary.  He  defined  as  the  normal  sugar  solution, 
a  solution  of  pure  sugar  in  water  which  should  have  at  17.5° 
the  specific  gravity  of  i.  roo,  referred  to  water  at  17.5°.  To 
determine  then  the  polarizing  sugar  of  any  substance,  it  would 
be  simply  necessary  to  prepare  a  solution  of  it  of  this  density 
by  aid  of  an  aerometer.  But  naturally  this  method  could  not 
give  exact  results,  because  the  salts  in  the  cane-sugars  to  be 
investigated  have  an  effect,  and  have  usually  a  density  differ- 
ent from  that  of  sugar  itself  ;  it  was,  therefore,  soon  abandoned. 
But  as  the  100  point  of  many  saccharimeters  had  already  been 
fixed  by  aid  of  the  normal  sugar  solution  of  i.i  sp.  gr,,  and 
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as  it  was  not  desirable  to  change  the  scale  once  introduced,  the 
concentratioii  of  the  Ventzke  normal  solution  at  17.5*"  was  then 
determined.  Investigations  showed  that  100  cc.  of  such 
a  solution  contains  26.048  grams  of  sugar  weighed  in  air 
with  brass  weights.  The  normal  weight  should  be  then 
26.048  grams.  If  then  this  weight  of  pure  sugar  is  dis- 
solved to  make  too  cc.  and  polarized  in  the  20  cm.  tube,  the 
100  point  on  the  Ventzke  scale  is  again  found.  As  this  method 
was  in  use  long  before  the  Mobr  cubic  centimeter  was  sug- 
gested, the  number  26.048  must  certainly  have  been  applied  to 
true  cubic  centimeters.  After  the  introduction  of  the  Mobr 
graduated  flasks,  the  instrument  makers,  especially  Schmidt 
and  Haensch  in  Berlin,  began  to  employ  a  solution  of  26.048 
grams  of  sugar  in  100  Mohr  cubic  centimeters  in  fixing  the  100 
mark  of  instruments.  For  a  number  of  years,  then,  the  defi- 
nition of  the  normal  sugar  solution  has  been  this :  That  sugar 
solution  has  the  normal  strength  whuh  contains  at  iy.5°  in  100 
Afohr  cubic  centimeters,  26.0^8 grams  0/ cane-sugar  weighed  in 
the  air  with  brass  weights. 

As  the  Mohr  cubic  centimeters  have  continually  given  rise 
to  error,  it  was  finally  determined  to  go  back  to  true  cubic 
centimeters.  This  last  definition  of  the  normal  sugar  solution 
will  then  be  changed  so  as  to  correspond  to  true  cubic  centi- 
meters. The  following  is  the  definition  of  the  Mohr  cubic  centi- 
meter.' If  100  grams  of  water  are  weighed  in  the  air  with  brass 
weights  at  17.5°,  the  volume  is  100  Mohr  cubic  centimeters. 
If  we  take  into  consideration,  the  weight  of  the  air  displaced 
in  weighing  and  the  specific  gravity  of  the  water  at  17.5",  it 
follows  that  100  Mohr  cc.  =  100.234  true  cc.'  Therefore,  the 
definition  of  the  normal  sugar  solution  for  true  cubic  centi- 
meters is  this :  A  sugar  solution  has  the  normal  concentration 
when  it  contains  25.9872  gramsof  caue-sugar,  weighed  in  air 
with  brass  weights,  dissolved  in  water  to  make  100  cubic  centi- 
meters at  17.5*.  As  again  appears  from  the  lack  of  agree- 
ment in  the  specific  gravity  of  sugar,  and  the  substances  whose 
sugar    content    is    to    be    determined,    it   would   be    neces- 
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sary  to  redace  all  weights  to  vacuo  to  secure  a  perfectly 
accurate  result.  As  the  specific  gravity  of  pure  sugar  is 
1.6,  the  25.987  grams  in  real  mass  is  26.003  grams. 
The  normal  sugar  solution  contains  then  26.003  ^^le  grams  of 
sugar  dissolved  at  17.5°  to  make  lOo  true  cubic  centimeters. 
But  in  what  follows  we  shall  retain  the  air  weighings,  as  the 
error  made  by  neglecting  the  reduction  amounts  seldom  to  0,05 
per  cent.,  which  has  no  importance  in  practice.  Finally,  it 
must  be  added  that  the  variations  in  the  normal  weight  from 
changes  in  the  density  of  the  air  amount  to  about  ±  0.0007 
grams  for  26  grams  of  sugar,  and  are  likewise  unimportant  in 
practice. 

Retaining  then  the  long  established  definition  of  the  100 
point,  the  preparation  of  the  Ventzke  sugar  scale,  and  the 
determination  of  sugar  in  a  substance  are  as  follows  :  A  normal 
sugar  solution  is  made  by  dissolving  26.048  grams  0/ pure  cane- 
sugar,  weiglied  with  brass  weights  in  air,  in  a  100  cc.  Mohr 
flask  at  17.3°,  and  this  is  polarized  at  17.3°  in  a  so  cm.  tube  in 
the  saccharimeter,  care  being  taken  to  keep  the  wedge-cotnpensa- 
tion  also  at  17.3°  ;  this  establishes  the  100  mark  (^100°  V)  of  the 
saccharimeter.  Then  by  weighing  and  dissolving  26.048  grams 
of  an  impure  sugar  under  the  same  conditions,  and  polarizing 
in  the  same  tube,  the  compensation  still  at  17.5°,  the  Ventske 
scale  gives  directly  the  amount  of  pure  sugar  in  per  cent. 

Now,  in  regard  to  the  accuracy  with  which  the  saccharim- 
eters  in  the  hands  of  sugar  chemists  agree  with  this  definition 
of  the  true  100  mark,  nothing  definite  can  be  said.'  Certainty 
with  reference  to  the  accuracy  of  the  100  point  on  the  Ventzke 
scale  will  be  established  by  the  investigations  of  the  Reichsan- 
stalt. 

137.  The  100  Point  of  the  Saccharimeter,— Suppose  the  100  point 
of  a  saccharimeter  accurately  determined  by  means  of  a  correct 
normal  sugar  solution,  and  then  a  normal  quartz-plate  made 
which  polarizes  exactly  100"  V  in  the  so-graduated  instrument. 
Then  by  aid  of  this  plate,  new  saccharimeters  may  be  much 
more  accurately   graduated  than   with  freshly  prepared  sugar 
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solutions.  Id  the  first  place  such  a  solution  would  always 
vary  more  or  less  from  the  correct  normal  solution;  and, 
secondly,  it  would  be  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  the 
normal  temperature  required  by  the  definition  could  be  main- 
tained, especially  in  the  quartz  compensation.  But  the  normal 
quartz-plate  remains  always  applicable  and  correct,  and  its  rota- 
tion in  the  saccharimeter  is  independent  of  the  temperature,  as 
long  as  care  is  taken  to  have  the  plate  and  compensation  wedge 
at  the  same  temperature,  because  the  temperature  coefficient  of 
positive  and  negative  quartz-plates  is  the  same.  For  a  long 
time,  therefore,  all  saccharimeters  have  been  graduated  with 
such  normal  quartz-plates,  which  goes  to  explain  the  remark- 
able agreement  in  the  100  points  of  the  instruments  purchased 
from  dealers. 

The  100  points  on  the  saccharimeters  made  by  Schmidt  and 
Haensch  in  Berlin,  which  are  now  used  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  seldom  differ  by  more  than  0.05  to  0.1°  V,  and  the  dif- 
ferences are  usually  smaller.  It  was,  therefore,  wry  com- 
mendable that  the  firm  of  Josef-Jan  Fric  in  Prague,  which 
also  began  the  construction  of  saccharimeters,  should  bring 
their  instruments  into  exact  agreement  with  those  of  Schmidt 
and  Haensch.  Howthen  may  the  100  point  on  these  saccharim- 
eters be  defined  ?  This  can  be  most  simply  done  through  the 
rotation  of  the  normal  quartz-plate  for  some  definite  light,  as  the 
sodium  ray.  Experiments  by  Schonrock'  with  four  quartz- 
plates  of  about  100.3°,  93.5°,  91.7°  and  75.4°  V  in  a  Schmidt 
and  Haensch  half-shadow  saccharimeter,  and  experiments  by 
Josef- Jan  Fric'  with  a  normal  quartz-plate  and  a  plate  of  about 
99.7°  V,  in  a  large  number  of  saccharimeters,  have  shown  in 
complete  agreement  that  the  normal  quartz- plate  at  17.5°  rotates 
the  sodium  ray  34.68°  ±  0.02°.'  It  should  be  remarked  that 
the  quartz-plates  and  compensations  were  kept  at  the  same 
temperature  in  the  saccharimeters  during  the  experiments,  and 
that  the  result  is  independent  of  the  composition  of  the  white 
light  used,  as  the  differences  for  different  lamps  remained 
beiow  0,03°  V.     Therefore,  we  can  take  for  quartz-plates  : 

100"  Ventzke  =  34.68  circular  degrees  for  D  at  17.5°  C 

1  SchSnrack :  Zt«cht.  filr  Inattuni.,  16, 141  {1896). 
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The  Dumber  34.68  is  called  the/irfor  of  reduction.  If  a 
quartz-plate  is  polarized  ia  a  saccharimeter  with  its  tempera- 
ture kept  equal  to  that  of  the  wedge-compeusation,  and  if  it 
shows  a°  V,  then  the  quartz-plate  will  have  a  rotating  power 
for  sodium  light  equal  to  0.346S  a  ±  o.ooos  a  circular  degrees 
at  17.5°.  More  about  the  reduction  factors  for  substances 
other  than  quartz,  will  be  found  in  §129  and  §153.  If  the 
rotation  of  a  quartz-plate  I  mm.  thick,  at  ly-s".  for  sodium 
light  is  21.714°,  the  thickness  of  the  normal  quartz-plate  must 
be  about  1.597  ™™- 

The  following  may  be  said  about  the  dimensions  commonly 
chosen  in  the  quartz  wedge-compensations  used  in  saccharim- 
eters.  The  wedge  angle  of  the  quartz  is  usually  taken  at  3°, 
so  that  the  distance  between  the  o  and  100  points  on  the  scale 
is  about  30.5  mm.  The  whole  interval  is  divided  into  100 
equal  parts,  and  by  a  vernier,  one-tenth  Ventzke  may  be  read 
oS.  In  the  simple  wedge-compensation,  the  two  wedges  are 
usually  positive,  and  the  compensation  plate  negative  and 
about  4.3  mm.  in  thickness.  If  the  large  wedge  is  then  moved 
toward  the  100  point,  the  thickness  of  the  two  wedges  de- 
creases. 

138.  Testing  the  Saccharimeter  Scale. — As  the  agreement  of  dif- 
ferent saccharimeters  at  the  100  point  leaveslittle  to  be  desired, 
it  may  be  asked  now  how  the  scale  of  a  single  instrument  may 
be  tested  between  the  zero-point  and  100  point.  The  error  in 
graduation  in  the  scale  and  vernier  should  remain  everywhere 
below  0.05°  V.  The  ivory  scales  formerly  commonly  used 
have  been  abandoned,  and  properly,  because  their  length  is 
influenced  by  the  moisture  in  the  air  ;  the  changes  amount  to 
0.3"  V  and  more.  The  nickelin  scales  now  commonly  used  are 
free  from  this  error,  and  are  also  independent  of  changes  in 
temperature  as  the  change  in  length  between  oand  100,  with 
a  temperature  fluctuation  of  10°,  is  only  about  0.01°  V. 

Furthermore,  the  wedge  should  give  correct  results  at  all 
parts  of  the  scale;  that  is,  it  should  be  so  made  that  when  it  is 
moved  through  the  «thpartof  the  whole  distance  (100°  V),  the 
change  of  rotation  produced  in  the  compensation  should  be  the 
wth  part  of  the  rotation  of  the  normal  plate  corresponding  to 
the  100  point  on  the  scale.     This  would  be  the  case  exactly  if 
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the  large  wedge  were  perfectly  plane  on  both  sides,  optically 
homc^eneous,  and  its  motion  without  error.  Errors  in  the 
coostnictioo  and  character  of  the  small  wedges  and  the  com- 
pensation plate  are  of  less  importance  as  they  are  fixed  in  posi- 
tion, and  because  the  wedge-compensation  is  close  to  the 
analyzer,  while  the  polarizer  is  focused  with  the  telescope ; 
the  rays  from  the  whole  field  of  view  pass  through  the  two 
small  wedges  and  the  plate  and  nniformly  over  their  whole  ex- 
tent. As  regards  the  large  wedge,  it  is  possible  with  sufficient 
care  to  make  its  surfaces  so  plane  that  the  error  occasioned 
here  in  the  saccharimeters  is  inappreciable.  Aso,[°V  cor- 
responds about  to  0.0016  mm.  in  thickness  of  the  wedge,  the 
notion  has  become  common  that  the  surfaces  bounding  the 
wedge  cannot  vary  "1,^^  of  a  millimeter  from  absolute  planes, 
if  it  is  to  give  readings  correct  to  within  0.1°  V  ;  but  as  it  is 
impossible  to  make  the  whole  facing  surfaces  of  the  wedge,  30 
mm.  long,  as  perfectly  plane  as  this,  the  errors  often  amount- 
tog  to  tenths  of  Ventzke  degrees  are  supposed  to  be  explained. 
But  all  of  this  is  based  on  error ;  the  consideration  would  be 
true  only  when  a  single  ray  were  dealt  with.  In  reality,  how- 
ever, we  work  with  a  whole  field  whose  length  is  about  a 
sixth  of  the  whole  wedge-length.  If  it  is  considered  farther 
that  the  wedge  is  placed  right  at  the  analyzer,  it  may  be  under- 
stood that  a  slightly  convex  or  concave  bounding  surface  on 
the  wedge  hurts  nothing.  Bnors  are  occasioned  only  when 
the  radius  of  curvature  has  not  a  constant  sign ;  that  is,  when 
points  of  inflection  are  present,  but  such  surfaces  are  seldom 
met  with.  The  optician  can,  in  fact,  prepare  the  wedge  so  that 
no  errors  need  result  from  faults  of  construction.  Then  how 
may  it  be  accounted  for  that  variations  amounting  to  several 
tenths  of  a  Ventzke  degree  are  almost  the  rule  ?  The  answer 
to  this  question  is  simple,  but  not  very  encouraging.  Nearly 
all  errors  which  are  found  are  due  to  the  optical  impurity  of 
the  quartz  wedges.'  It  must,  unfortunately,  be  admitted  that 
quartz  is  a  very  poor  material,  so  that  one  rarely  comes  into 
possession  of  optically  faultless  plates  of  i  to  2  square  centi- 
meters of  surface ;  it  must  even  be  considered  a  piece  of  good 
fortune  to  possess  a  pure  quartz-wedge  3  cm.  long  and  of  cor- 

'  Sec  "  Die  ThStlskciC  der  phyrikaliKh-lcchnlKben  RelclmDSta  It  "  under  Bnid- 
hno  and  ScbSnnick  :  ZUchr.  fur  IdMt..  17.  (1897). 
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responding  thickness.  If  now  we  examine  the  wedge-com- 
pensations further  in  respect  of  their  optical  purity,  it  must 
seem  in  many  cases  impossible  that  with  such  material  such 
delicate  observations  could  be  mode,  when  the  mean  error  of 
an  adjustment  is  only  about  ±  0,03 **  V  ;  yet  this  is  the  case 
with  the  half-shadow  saccharimeters.  This  is  explained  by 
the  fact  that  the  wedge-compensation,  fortunately,  is  located 
at  the  analyzer,  so  that  its  image,  with  a  correct  path  of  the 
rays,  according  to  896,  coincides  with  the  plane  of  the  pupil 
of  the  eye  and  the  impurity  therefore  cannot  be  recognized. 
Now,  if  the  large  wedge  be  moved  new  and  different  parts  are 
then  passed  by  the  rays,  and  the  rotations  of  these  may  differ 
considerably  from  each  other.'  But  as  the  irregular  parts  of 
the  wedges  appear  only  gradually  in  the  portion  of  the  field 
occupied  by  the  rays,  the  errors  in  a  saccharimeter  do  not  show 
sudden  changes  from  point  to  point,  but  are  subject  to  gradual 
variations,  as  the  author  has  had  opportunity  of  observing. 
Therefore,  if  the  errors  are  determined  for  says",  10°,  15° 
V  and  so  on,  and  if  these  are  plotted  on  coordinate  paper,  with 
the  Ventzke  degrees  as  abscissas  and  the  errors  as  ordinates,  it 
will  be  possible  to  find  from  the  curve  passed  through  the  tops 
of  the  ordinates,  the  errors  for  any  intermediate  points.  The 
simplest  and  at  the  same  time  the  best  method  of  finding 
errors  is  through  the  examination  of  different  parts  of  the  scale 
with  good  quartz  plates.  But  as  this  is  not  always  practicable 
for  the  individual  owners  of  saccharimeters,  other  methods  of 
error  determination  have  been  devised. 

Accurate  results  are  alone  furnished  by  the  control  observa- 
tion tubes  made  by  Schmidt  and  Haensch  and  described  in 
§163.  These  give  more  accurate  results  than  the  preparation 
of  a  lai^e  number  of  solutions  of  proper  rotation  for  the  reason 
that  in  the  control  tubes,  relative  measurements  only  need  be 
made  as  soon  as  the  100  point  is  once  for  all  accurately  deter- 
mined.    The  control  observation  tubes  are  constructed  on  the 

'  The  author  onrc  had  the  opportunity  of  eumining  two  planr  parallel  quartx- 
plateaaboutsmra.  thick  and  well  made,  which,  when  polarized  in  a  half-ihadow 
appanlua  with  sodium  light  aadlarEc  hslf-ihadow,  that  i>,  with  rather  htight  Geld, 
gavt  pretls^  conatant  resulti.  but  when  the  plates  were  tamed  in  their  planes  th« 
anglea  of  rotatiotl  auumed  all  value*  between  a"  and  gifi.  Although  quarta-wedgv*  of 
conecpondlng  bad  quality  could  hardly  tie  found,  it  cannot  be  denied  Uiat  the  error 
of  a  iacchaiimeter  muit  be  largely  aaciibed  to  the  optical  impurity  of  the  wedge*. 
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principle  of  making  the  length  of  the  rotating  liquid  column 
v^triable  and  the  variation  measurable.  As  the  deflection  of 
the  plane  of  polarization  is  proportional  to  the  length  of  the 
liquid  layer,  the  rotation  decreases  in  the  same  degree  as  the 
length  of  the  column.  The  examination  with  the  control  tube 
is  then  made  in  the  following  manner ;  To  avoid  unnecessary 
corrections,  the  zero  of  the  vernier  is  brought  into  exact  agree- 
ment with  the  zero  of  the  scale,  using  the  vemiier  correction 
in  aid  of  this.  Then  the  loo  point  must  be  at  exactly  the 
right  distance  from  the  two  zero  points,  which,  according  to 
5127,  is  nearly  always  the  case.  Then  the  control  tube  is 
filled  with  a  sugar  solution  whose  rotation  is  somewhat  greater 
than  100"  Ventzke,  when  the  tube  is  pulled  out  to  its  full 
length.  The  tube  is  then  shortened  until  the  rotation  gives 
exactly  a  =  100°  V,  when  the  length  /is  measured  accurately. 
If  the  conditions  of  ex{>erimetit,  and  most  important,  the  tem* 
peratures  of  the  wedge-compensation  and  the  sugar  solution, 
are  kept  constant  and  the  length  of  the  tube  then  shortened  to 
/',  the  rotation  corresponding  to  this  length  is  i=:a  Pjl.  If 
instead  of  reading  off  b,  the  value  read  is  exactly  b°  V,  then 
the  error  tn  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  point  b^  is 
given  by/  =  *  —  *,  =  {a  til)  —  *, ;  thiserror,/,  is  to  be  added 
algebraically  to  the  observed  value  *„  in  order  to  obtain  the 
true  value  of  *,  in  Ventzke  degrees.  In  this  way,  the  errors 
of  any  desired  number  of  points  on  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  scale  may  be  found,  and  the  length  of  this  is  limited  simply 
by  the  extent  to  which  the  tube  may  be  shortened.  With 
a  properly  constructed  control  tube,  using  a  single  solution,  it 
is  possible  to  determine  the  errors  from  100°  V  down  to  55°  V. 
Then  the  tube  is  filled  with  a  new  solution  whose  rotation,  at 
full  length,  is  something  over  55°  V,  and  the  point  55°  is 
taken  as  the  new  starting  point,  because  its  error  has  been 
already  determined,  and  then  observations  are  made  as  before 
until  the  error  at  the  5°  mark  is  reached.  The  following  table 
shows  how,  with  five  different  properly  chosen  solutions,  the 
errors  on  the  whole  scale  may  be  found ;' 
>  Abaolntel;  pure  nwtr  fa  not  ncceaary  for  the  parpoce. 
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Of  course,  the  accuracy  of  the  tube  scale  itself  must  have 
been  previously  determined.  By  plotting  the  errors  of  the 
'  saccharimeter  scale  on  coordinate  paper  the  error  curve  is 
found.  As  may  be  readily  seen,  this  method  of  finding  errors, 
in  case  it  is  expected  to  give  really  accurate  results,  requires 
quick  and  very  close  work!  It  is,  therefore,  recommended  to 
make  on  different  days  two  complete  series  of  determinations 
to  secure  a  picture  of  the  accuracy  obtainable.  If  this  is  sat- 
isfactory the  mean  curve  is  taken  as  the  final  one.  Although  ike 
testing  of  a  saccharimeter  scale  requires  some  pains,  one  should  not 
hesitate  to  do  the  work,  because  the  errors  remain  constant  and 
are  absolutely  independent  of  time  so  long  as  no  injury  has  hap- 
pened to  the  optical  mechanism  of  the  instrument.  An  error 
curve  once  accurately  established  holds  good  always. 

We  turn  now  to  a  consideration  of  the  double  wedge-com- 
pensation of  Schmidt  and  Haensch  (§133)  on  the  value  of 
which  different  views  have  been  held.  The  zero  point  is 
usually  found  at  the  thinner  end  of  the  long  wedge,  so  that 
the  working  wedge  is  negative  and  the  control  wedge  positive. 
To  avoid  unnecessary  zero  point  corrections  the  control  wedge 
is  placed  exactly  at  o  and  optical  equilibrium  is  secured  by 
moving  the  working  wedge  ;  if  the  zero  point  of  the  working 
scale  does  not  coincide  exactly  with  that  of  the  vernier  the  dif- 
ference is  corrected  as  before  by  means  of  the  micrometer 
screw  below  the  vernier  corresponding  to  the  .scale.  Then  the 
working  wedge  is  placed  at  100  and  a  test  is  made  as  accurately 
as  possible  of  the  correctness  of  the  100  mark.  If  now  optical 
equilibrium  is  again  established  by  aid  of  the  control  wedge. 
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this  should  stand  exactly  at  100.  If  this  is  not  the  case  the 
scale  has  been  carelessly  made,  and  the  apparatus  should  be 
simply  sent  back  to  the  manufacturer.  Naturally  the  two 
scale  lengths  are  usually  oot  the  same,  which  is  not  necessary. 
If  the  two  wedges  are  accurately  made  it  must  follow  that 
nhen  one  of  them  is  put  on  any  point  of  its  scale  optical 
equilibriuni  must  obtain  when  the  other  is  placed  at  the  same 
point  on  its  scale.  If  in  this  way  the  two  wedges  are  tested 
from  5**  to  $"  and  if  the  differences  in  readings  actually 
remain  below  0.03°  V.,  it  may  be  said  with  great  prob- 
ability that  the  wedge-compensation  does  not  possess  any  ap- 
preciable error,  because  it  would  be  by  extraordinary  chance 
that  anyerrors  due  to  optical  impurities  in  certain  places  in 
one  wedge  would  be  exactly  compensated  by  corresponding 
errors  in  the  other.  In  addition  to  all  this,  in  order  to  be  cer- 
tain, it  is  well  to  test  at  least  a  few  points  by  aid  of  the  control 
tube.  As  a  rule,  however,  it  will  be  found  in  testing  the  two 
wedges  as  above  that  the  differences  in  the  readings  in  certain 
parts  of  the  scale  amount  to  some  tenths  of  a  Ventzke  degree, 
so  that  an  accurate  determination  of  errors  is  here  also  re- 
quired. For  this  purpose  the  reading  differences  from  5°  to 
5°  V.  must  be  accurately  found  in  this  way.  The  control 
wedge  is  placed  at  95°  exactly,  and  five  adjustments  at  optical 
equilibrium  are  made  with  the  working  wedge,  from  which  the 
mean  is  taken  and  subtracted  from  95,  to  give  the  reading  dif- 
ference. In  this  way  results  are  obtained  down  to  the  5° 
mark.  Then  the  whole  series  of  observations  is  repeated  by 
placing  the  working  wedge  exactly,  at  95°  and  so  on,  and  se- 
curing optical  equilibrium  by  aid  of  the  control  wedge.  The 
two  series  of  observations  should  give  the  same  differences  with 
opposite  signs,  within  the  limits  of  errors  of  experiment,  which 
is  to  be  remembered,  in  general,  in  all  error  corrections.  From 
each  two  corresponding  differences  the  mean  of  the  absolute 
values  is  taken  which  is  to  be  used  in  the  further  calculations, 
with  proper  sign  attached.  The  control  wedge  is  next  placed 
exactly  at  o  and  the  complete  determination  of  errors  in  the 
working  wedge  is  made  by  use  of  the  control  observation  tube 
as  fully  explained  above.  From  the  curve  of  errors  for  the 
working  wedge  and  the  table  of  adjustment  differences  for  the 
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two  we<^e9  the  error  curve  of  the  control  wedge  may  be  found 
in  a  way  easily  recognized.  The  latter  may  be  found  also 
directly  by  aid  of  the  control  tube  and  positive  sugar  solutions, 
by  placing  the  working  wedge  at  exactly  loo  and  finding  the 
errors  in  the  control  wedge  from  5  to  95.  This  furnishes,  at 
the  same  time,  the  best  control  of  the  accuracy  of  all  the  ob- 
servations made.  If  now  the  rotation  of  a  solution  is  found 
with  one  wedge  and  controlled,  after  taking  out  the  solution, 
with  the  other  wedge,  then  after  adding  the  corrections  from 
the  error  curves  the  two  wedges  should  give  exactly  the  same 
result.  //  follows,  there/ore,  that  eorred  observations  may  be 
made  with  the  double  wedge  annbiHatian  and  an  actual  complete 
control  secured  only  when  the  error  curves  of  the  two  wedges  are 
known.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  as  accurate  work  may  be  done 
with  the  single  as  with  the  double  wedge-compensation. 

119.  ObKmtio&  of  Solutions  in  the  Saccbarimeter. — In  the  fol- 
lowing considerations  we  shall  keep  the  half-shadow  saccharim- 
eters  in  mind  as  they  have  completely  displaced  the  color  in- 
struments. As  the  rotation  dispersion  of  sugar  does  not  agree 
absolutely  with  that  of  quartz,  a  slight  but  unimportant  dif- 
ference in  the  colors  of  the  field  of  view  is  found  in  testing 
high  polarizing  sugar  solutions.  Although  this  does  not  inter- 
fere with  the  accuracy  of  the  reading  for  a  practiced  observer, 
the  adjustments  of  different  observers  with  different  degrees  of 
color  sensitiveness,  may  vary  considerably  from  each  other. 
To  eliminate  the  colors  either  a  plate  of  potassium  dichromate 
or  a  cell  with  solution  of  potassium  dichromate  is  placed  be- 
tween the  light  and  illuminating  lens  ;  a  dichromate  plate  in 
the  ocular  is  not  used.  As  regards  the  changes  in  the  rotation 
of  sugar  solutions  for  white  light  of  different  kinds  of  tamps 
it  is  found  that  appreciable  differences  occur  only  when  ob- 
servations are  made  at  one  time  with,  and  at  other  times  with- 
out, dichromate  plates.*  Still  this  point  requires  fuller  syste- 
matic investigation.  With  reference  to  testing  the  saccha. 
rimeter  scale  by  aid  of  the  control  tube  it  must  be  further  re- 
marked that  the  illumination  must  not  vary  during  determina- 
tion of  the  curve  of  errors.  The  curve  finally  found  is,  how- 
ever, independent  of  the  illumination,  as  the  error  in.  the  100 

1  ztKhr.  fBr  InMruin.,  itt,  m  (1B96). 
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point  is  placed  equal  to  zero.  If  a  cbang:e  is  made  from  one 
light  to  another,  aad  a  change  in  the  loo  point  follows,  that 
is,  if  the  rotation  of  a  nonnal  sugar  solution  varies  by  a"  V., 
then  in  a  corresponding  manner  the  point  i  of  the  scale  would 
change  by  0.01  a  b°  V, 

As  complaints  about  continuous  changes  in  the  zero  points 
of  instruments  are  still  heard  in  practice,  reference  must  be 
a^in  made  to  §96.  These  changes  may  be  very  ea^ly  avoided. 
The  focal  length  of  the  illuminating  lens  must  be  chosen  so  as 
to  be  equal  to  half  the  distance  between  this  lens  and  the  ana- 
lyzer diaphragm,  and  the  source  of  light  is  placed  as  far  away 
from  the  illumination  lens  as  the  latter  is  distant  from  the 
analyzer  diaphragm,  or  better  so  that  after  putting  the  absorp- 
tion cell  in  position  a  sharp  image  of  the  source  of  light  will 
be  thrown  by  the  illuminating  lens  on  the  analyzer  diaphragm. 
If  this  is  the  case  observations  may  be  made  day  after  day 
without  disclosing  the  slightest  change  in  the  position  of  the 
zero  point,  since  in  the  saccharimeters  the  polarizer  and  analy- 
zer are  fixed  in  definite  positions,  or  at  least  should  be  ;  a  lat- 
eral displacement  of  the  source  of  light  cannot  be  followed  by 
a  zero  point  change. 

If  the  Ventzke  reading  in  the  investigation  of  a  sugar  solu- 
tion is  to  be  converted  into  circular  degrees  referred  to  sodiam 
light,  this^nay  be  done  as  explained  in  fiz;  by  aid  of  the  re- 
duction factor  0.3468,  although  this  properly  applies  to  quartz 
plates  only.  An  absolutely  accurate  conversion  is  not  always 
possible,  because  of  the  effects  of  temperature  and  the  varia- 
tions in  the  rotation  with  the  illumination  and  color  sense  of 
the  observer.  Landolt'  has  actually  found  in  the  observation 
of  a  cane-sugar  solution  in  a  Schmidt  and  Haensch  half -shadow 
saccharimeter,  with  a  gas  lamp,  that  a  rotation  of  100°  V.  cor- 
re^nds  to  the  rotation  of  34.65°  ±  0,05°  for  sodium  light. 
But  if  it  is  required  to  accurately  measure  the  rotation  of  a 
sugar  solution  for  sodium  light  this  must  be  done  in  a  polar- 
imeter  actually  illuminated  by  sodium  light. 

130.  Bflact  of  Temperature  on  the  Saccharimeter  Readhig — In  or- 
der to  give  an  idea  of  the  error  which  results  through  temper- 
ature changes  in  the  determination  of  cane-sugar  the  errors 
front  several  sources  will  be  discussed  on  the  basis  of  a  tem- 

>  UmdoU:  Bet.  d.  chem.  Go.  li,  194  (iSSSJ. 
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perature  variation  of  10°.  In  the  saccharimeter  itself  the 
wedge-compensation  only  is  variable  with  the  temperature  ; 
the  zero  point  is  constant,  but  all  other  points  change  in  value. 
As  we  can  take  the  temperature  coefficient  of  quartz  (and 
sugar  also)  as  constant  through  the  interval  considered,  for 
all  wave-lengths,  that  is,  the  rotation  dispersion  as  independ- 
ent of  the  temperature,  a  simple  calculation  shows  that  a  tem- 
perature variation  of  10°  changes  the  100  point  (100°  V.) 
about  +0.  is'V.  From  this  it  will  be  recognized  that  the 
temperature  of  the  compensation  must  be  pretty  accurately' 
known  if  one  expects  to  polarize  within  a  few  hundredths 
Ventzke.' 

Now  let  us  consider  the  polarization  of  a  cane-sugar  solution 
in  the  saccharimeter,  and  in  order  to  have  a  definite  case  in 
mind  assume  that  we  have  a  normal  sugar  solution  in  a  20  cm. 
tube,  which  must  therefore  polarizeabout  100°  V.  If  the  tube 
is  of  glass  its  length  will  increase  with  the  temperature,  and, 
therefore,  the  rotation  of  the  sugar  solution  also.  A  tempera- 
ture elevation  of  10°  corresponds  to  a  change  of  +0.01°  V ; 
therefore,  the  change  from  this  cause  is  inappreciable  in  ob- 
servations. But  at  the  same  time,  the  concentration  of  the  so- 
lution decreases  with  the  increase  in  temperature,  and  the  ro- 
tation must  therefore  decrease.  As  the  coefficient  of  expan- 
sion of  a  normal  sugar  solution  at  about  20°  is  0.000291,  the 
increase  of  temperature  through  10°  produces  a  change  in  ro- 
tation of  —  o,  29°  V.  Besides  this  the  specific  rotation  of  cane- 
sugar  decreases  with  increase  in  temperature,  so  that  the  angle 
of  rotation  still  further  decreases ;  the  older  observations  of 
Tuchschmid,  Seyffart,  and  Andrews,  which  gave  the  specific 
rotation  of  cane-sugar  as  constant  at  different  temperatures, 
are  not  correct,  since  the  decrease  in  rotation  with  increase  in 
temperature  is  even  quite  appreciable.'     On  account  of  this 

I  As  reK«rds  Ihe  lemperaturf  of  ihe  wtdge-compsmaiioii  we  are  vktj  much  In  the 

may,  ihetefote,  be  tecoinmended  lo  place  the  coinpenMilon  boi  lo  b  confined  space 
enclosed  by  oon-conductlns  materials  and  have  b  therma meter,  grsduattd  Id  whale 
degrees,  exi end  into  the  box.  It  I<iBlwwell  to  have  the  light  pssBlngiolo  the  apparatus 
and  Itial  reaching  the  reading  miiroralso  pass  through  a  cell  filled  with  water  to 
absorb  the  heat  rays  and  yield  a  cold  light. 

1  See  "  Die  Thaiigkeit  der  physikalisch-Iechnischen  Rdchsanstall  "  under  Sch6D- 
rock,  Ztschr,  flir  loslrum.,  it,  I'^7).  [But,  contrary  to  Ilie  siatetneat  la  the  text,  this 
was  prei-iously  accurately  pointed  out  by  Andrews,  Technology  Quarterly,  May,  1S89. 
p.  367.    See  also  later,  under  Constanta  of  Rotation.    Tr.] 
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change  in  specific  rotation  the  rotation  of  the  normal  sugar 
solution  is  decreased  abont  — 0,21"  V.  more  by  the  10°  in- 
crease in  temperature.  The  whole  change  then  is  about  — 0.50' 
V.  From  this  it  is  seen  how  necessary  it  ie  to  control  the  tem- 
perature in  exact  wprk.  It  must  be  further  noticed  that  the 
errors  due  to  the  wedge- compensation  and  the  sugar  solution 
are  to  be  added  to  each  other,  as  indeed  the  rotation  of  quartz 
increases  while  that  of  sugar  decreases  with  increasing  tem- 
perature, so  that  the  whole  error  of  the  polarization  of  the 
normal  sugar  solution  will  be  0-65"  V.  If  turw  it  is  expected 
la  determine  the  100  point  0/  a  saccharimeter  to  within  io.oj"  V. 
by  aid  of  a  normal  sugar  solution,  then,  aside  from  all  other 
sources  of  error,  and  especially  those  in  the  preparation  of  the  so- 
lutioit  (temperature  again  /),  the  temperature  of  the  compensa- 
Uan  and  of  the  solution  in  the  tube  should  not  differ  from  that  in 
Iht  definition  of  the  100  point  by  more  than  o.^"  C.  Now,  at 
least,  one  should  be  able  to  recognize  how  difficult  the  gradua- 
tion of  a  saccharimeter  by  aid  of  a  normal  sugar  solution  really 
is.  As  further,  the  mean  adjustment  error  of  the  present  half- 
shadow  instruments  is  only  about  ±0.03°  V.,  and  as  these 
saechari meters  are  used  only  in  technical  work  there  would  be 
no  sense  in  increasing  their  delicacy  still  further,  since,  at  the 
present  time,  polarizatious  are  made  with  a  degree  of  accuracy 
which  is  wholly  illusory. 

T.  The  Soleil-  Ventzke  Saccharimeter. 
131.  Description  of  the  Instmment. — In  the  description  of  the 
different  saccbarimeters  to  follow,  we  shall  be  very  brief,  since 
it  is  only  necessary  to  add  a  wedge -compensation  to  any  one 
of  the  polarimeters  described  above  to  have  the  corresponding 
saccharimeter.  As  explained,  the  first  saccharimeter  was 
made  by  the  Paris  optician,  Soleil,  and  was  later  improved  by 
Soldi  and  Duboscq.  This  is  the  so-called  color  saccharimeter, 
and  is  shown  in  Fig.  53,  It  may  be  made  by  setting  the  Robi- 
qnet  polari scope,  described  in  §100,  at  the  position  of  optical 
equilibrium  and  then  inserting  a  simple  wedge-compensation 
between  polarizer  and  analyzer.  The  light,  therefore,  passes 
the  following  parts  in  going  through  the  apparatus  from  right 
to  left ;  first,  the  regulator  of  the  sensitive  tint  not   described 
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above  uader  the  head  of  the  Robiquet  apparatus,  and  which 
must  be  referred  to  here,  consisting  of  a  nicol,  A,  which  may 
be  rotated,  and  a  right  or  left  quartz-plate,  B,  which  is  ground 
perpendicular  to  the  axis,  the  illuminating  lens  C,  the  polari- 
zer D,  the  Soleil  double  plate  E,  the  wedge-compensation  F, 
the  analyzer  G,  and  the  telescope  H.  As  in  the  Robiquet 
apparatus,  adjustment  is  made  on  the  transition  tint  by  move- 
ment of  the  long  wedge ;  that  is,  uniform  color  of  the  two 
fields  is  secured.  In  §102,  the  drawback  of  the  Robiquet 
instrument,  that  after  inserting  the  rotating  substance  the 
transition  tint  uo  longer  has  the  same  color  observed  in  finding 
the  zero  point,  is  referred  to.     This  fault  appears  in  much  less 


degree  in  the  saccharimeter  because  the  rotation  dispersion  of 
the  active  substance  is  largely  compensated  by  the  quartz 
wedges.  But,  in  order  to  keep  the  shade  of  the  transition  tint 
as  nearly  the  same  as  possible  after  putting  in  the  active  sub- 
stance, even  if  somewhat  colored,  and  in  order  to  give  the 
observer  the  power  of  choosing  the  shade  for  the  transition 
tint,  for  which  the  eye  is  the  most  sensitive,  the  so-called  regu- 
lator has  been  added  to  the  saccharimeter.  The  light  polari- 
zed by  the  nicol  A  passes  into  the  quartz-plate  B  and  suffers 
rotation  dispersion,  and  on  account  of  this,  and  the  relation 
of  the  position  of  A  to  B,  certain  rays  will  not  pass  through 
the  latter,  or  will  pass  with  diminished  intensity.  By  rota- 
ting the  nicol  A,  the  tone  of  the  transition  tint  may,  there- 
fore, be  changed  at  will. 
The  rotation  of  the  tube  which  contains  the  regulator  A  B 
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is  accomplished  by  aid  of  a  spur-wheel  and  pinion,  the  latter 
being  worked  by  a  rod  attached  to  the  button  J,  The  brass 
ft'ame  holding  the  large  wedge  may  be  moved  horizontally,  and 
for  this  purpose  is  fumiohed  with  a  lateral  rack  in  which 
works  a  pinion  wheel  controlled  by  the  button  K.  An  inclined 
mirror,  L,  serves  in  reading  the  Ventzke  scale,  the  image  of  the 
scale  being  thrown  into  the  tube  M  which  contains  a  magni- 
fying lens.  In  the  illustration,  a  screw  is  sliown  at  N  by  aid 
of  which  the  analyzer  may  be  turned  and  brought  into  the 
proper  position  with  reference  to  the  polarizer  ;  this  movement 
mast  be  made,  however,  only  by  the  instrument-maker  in 
adjusting  the  apparatus,  so  that  the  observer  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  screw  N.  As  regards  the  use  of  the  instrument, 
reference  is  made  to  §97  and  §102.  The  mean  error  of  a 
reading  is  about  ±  0.2°  V. 

As  the  adjustment  to  equality  of  tint  in  the  field  of  view  is 
not  possible  with  color  blindness,  inaccurate  with  deficient 
color  sense,  and  for  most  eyes  much  more  tiresome  than  the 
adjustment  to  uniformity  of  illumination,  the  much  more  sen- 
^tive  half-shadow  instruments  have  properly  displaced  the 
color  instruments  completely.  It  is  quite  in  vain  to  attempt  to 
make  the  color  instruments  more  sensitive  by  giving  a  con- 
centric form  to  the  Soleil  double  plate ;  the  part  of  these  in 
saccharimetry  has  been  played  and  for  good. 

3.  Hctlf'Shadow  Saccharimeters 
131.  Constructloa  of  the  Instruments. — The  half-shadow  polar- 
iscopes  contain,  always,  an  illuminating  lens,  a  polarizing 
mechanism,  the  analyzer,  and  a  telescope.  In  the  construction 
of  saccharimeters,  the  following  polarizing  arrangements  are 
usually  employed.  The  firm  of  Schmidt  and  Haensch  uses, 
in  general,  the  Jellett  polarizer  (§109)  for  the  saccharimeters 
with  double  field;  the  double  field  Lippich  polarizer  (§114) 
could,  of  course,  be  .applied  as  well.  In  the  saccharimeters 
with  triple  field,  the  triple  Lippich  polarizer  is  employed 
(J115).  If,  now,  either  kind  of  polarization  apparatus  is 
adjusted  to  uniform  shadow  on  the  fields  of  view,  and  a  simple 
or  double  wedge-compensation  is  introduced  between  the 
analyzer  and  the  analyzer  diaphragm,  the  corresponding  half- 
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shadow  saccharimeter  is  produced.  The  light  passes  then 
through  the  following  optical  parts  :  the  illumiiiatiDg  lens, 
polarizing  mechanism,  wedge-compensation,  analyzer,  and  tel- 
escope. Polarizer  and  analyzer  must  have  a  fixed  position  and 
he  properly  protected  against  any  accidental  displacement,  as 
is  the  case,  for  example,  in  all  the  instruments  made  by  Schmidt 
and  Haensch.  It  must  be  considered  an  error  of  construction 
to  give  a  saccharimeter  a  variable  half-shadow.  The  zero 
point  of  the  instrument  varies  naturally  with  the  half-shadow. 
This  should  be  made  5°  to  8°.  The  mean  error  of  an  adjust- 
ment for  a  saccharimeter  with  double  field  is  about  ±  0.06°  V, 
and  for  the  saccharimeters  with  triple  field,  about  0.03°  V. 

Below  a  very  condensed  description  of  the  commonly  used 
types  of  saccharimeters  will  be  given,  with  especial  considera- 
tion of  the  mechanical  construction. 

133.  Half-Shadow  Saccharimeter  with  Siagle  Wedge-Compenutlon 
and  Dinible  Field  (Schmidt  and  Haensch). — This  apparatus  is  shown 
in  Fig.  54.     The  movable  quartz  wedge  is  mounted  in  a  frame 


Pie- 54- 

attacbed  to  a  lateral  rack  in  which  a  pinion  wheel  controlled 
by  the  button  A  works.  The  reading  of  the  scale  and  ver- 
nier is  accomplished  by  aid  of  the  inclined  mirror  in  B,  and 
lens  in  the  tube  C. 

134.  Half-Shadow  Saccharimeter  with  Doable  Wedge-Compenaation 
and  Triple  Field  (Schmidt  and  Haensch) — .In  this  instrument,  shown 
in  Fig.  55,  the  black  set  screw  A  moves  the  working  wedge 
while  the  yellow  screw  B  moves  the  control  wedge,  and  in 
such  a  manner  that  by  aid  of  the  lens  C,  the  working  scale  is 
seen  above  and  the  control  scale  below.  As  regards  the  illo- 
mination  of  the  scales  this  is  accomplished  by  means  of  the 
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D,  which  is  attached  to  the  ball  and  socket  mechaaism 
at  E,  and  which  may  be  so  turned  as  to  receive  light  from  the 


illuminating  lamp  and  throw  it  through  the  matted  upper  sur- 
face of  the  glass  plate  F  on  the  scales.  The  small  screen  G 
serves  to  protect  the  scales  from  outside  lights. 

135.  Beet-Juice  Saccluuimeter  with  Limited  Eolar^  Scale.' — This 
instrument,  the  front  part  of  which  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  56, 
was  constructed  by  Schmidt  and  Haensch  from  a  suggestion 
of  Stammer.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  previously  described 
instruments  only  by  its  limited  scale  extending  from  0°  to  35° 
V.  A  reading  of  higher  degrees  is  not  necessary,  since  it  is 
used  only  for  the  determination  of  sugar  in  beets.  In  order 
to  carry  out  the  polarizations  in  such  cases,  where  in  a  short 
time  the  largest  possible  number  of  tests  must  be  made,  and 

r.  fiir  RUbeniucker-lDd.,  37,  474  (1887).    Schmidt  and  Haenscb: 
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to  avoid  the  delay  of  reading  by  the  telescope,  the  instrument 
is  furnished  with  an  enlarged  scale  which  permits  an  easy 
reading  to  o.  i  of  i  per  cent,  with  the  unaided  eye,  and  even 
at  a  distance.  The  mechanism  consists  of  a  segment  of  a  cir- 
cle attached  in  upright  position  to  the  wedge-compensation, 
and  on  which  the  beet-juice  graduation  of  o"  to  35°  V   is 


KK-56. 
marked.  In  the'center  of  the  segment  there  is  a  small  drum, 
Ji,  which  is  kept  in  position  by  a  spring  ;  thisdrum  is  attached 
to  the  movable  wedge  by  a  thin  steel  chain  in  such  a  manner 
that  when  the  wedge  is  moved  to  and  fro  by  the  button  A", 
the  drum  ^  is  brought  into  motion,  and  then  the  long  pointer 
joined  to  it  moves  over  the  graduation  of  the  segment.  If  the 
diameter  of  the  drum  bears  a  certain  relation  to  the  length  of 
the  movable  scale,  then  the  circular  segment  graduation  gives 
exactly  the  whole  and  tenths  of  per  cent,  of  the  scale. 

To  secure  accurate  adjustment  the  apparatus  is  brought  to 
the  point  of  half-shadow  uniformity  ;  if  the  scale  then  does 
not  begin  at  0°  a  correction  is  made  by  a  key  to  be  attached 
to  V.  In  this  position  the  pointer  of  the  circular  graduation 
should  stand  at  o"  also  ;  any  necessary  correction  of  this  zero 
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poinl  may  be  made  by  a  slight  movement  of  the  small  screw 
fastening  the  chain  to  the  wedge,  which  is  accomplished  by  aid 
of  the  little  set  lever  S.  Any  movement  of  the  wedge  ex- 
pressed in  per  cent,  must  be  exactly  duplicated  on  the  circular 
graduation.  If  this  is  not  the  case  a  correction  is  made  by 
turning  the  nut  attached  to  ^  a  little  on  or  off,  which  has  the 
effect  of  slightly  increasing  or  decreasing  the  diameter  of  H, 
and,  therefore,  of  making  the  deflection  of  the  pointer  less  or 
more,  to  correspond.  The  whole  adjustment  must  be  revised 
from  time  to  time. 

136.  The  Half-Shadow  Saccharimeter  of  PeterB,' — This  instru- 
ment, shown  in  Fig.  57,  is  distinguished  from  the  foregoing  in 
several  points  which  wilt  be  explained.     It  is  a  half-shadow 


saccharimeter  with  Lippich  polarizer  and  double  wedge-com- 
pensation, and  is  supported  on  two  unusually  stable  feet,  which 
prevent  upsetting  the  instrument.  In  the  brass  shell  A, 
there  is  a  wide  glass  tube  with  end  plates,  like  a  polarizing 
tabe,  which  may  be  filled  with  a  solution  of  potassium  dichro- 
mate.  The  pointer  at  B  is  used  to  turn  one  of  the  nicols  of 
the  Lippich  polarizer  ;  the  scale  is  placed  below  here  in  order 

'  Pctcn  (Berlin):  Ztschr.  till  RUbeniucker.Ind.,  44.  HI  Uigt). 
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to  be  able  to  illuminate  the  Ventzke  scale  above  by  mirror  re- 
fiection  from  the  polarization  lamp.  The  pointer  at  B  is  usually 
left  in  a  £xed  position  and  can  be  moved  only  by  aid  of  a  special 
key.  But  this  possibility  of  reg^ulating  the  half-shadow  is 
without  value  in  a  technical  instrument  and  may  give  rise  to 
serious  errors  ;  for  as  often  as  the  index  B  is  moved  the  ana- 
lyzer must  also  be  turned  to  the  point  of  equal  illumination  of 
the  two  halves  of  the  field  ;  the  technical  saccharimeters  must 
have,  beyond  question,  a  fixed  half-shadow.  The  apparatus 
has  no  lid  at  C,  but  closing  is  effected,  after  laying  in  the  ob- 
servation tube,  by  rotating  a  movable,  half-open  shell.  The 
final  adjustment  screws  are  extended  by  means  of  universal 
joints  so  as  to  reach  nearly  to  the  table  on  which  the  apparatus 
rests,  which  makes  it  possible  to  move  the  compensation  with- 
out hfting  the  arms.  The  screw  D,  which  works  the  right 
scale,  is  placed  somewhat  lower  than  E.  which  turns  the  left 
one,  so  as  to  avoid  possibility  of  confusion. 

137.  Half-Shadow  Saccharimeter  of  Joaef-Jan  Fric.' — This  instru- 
ment with  doublewedge-compensation,  the  front  part  of  which  is 
shown  in  Fig.  58, isdistinguished  from  the  ordinary  constructions 
in  this  that  each  one  of  the  two  scales  isread  by  a  special  lens  and 


1  Jossph-Jan    Fric    (PraRue):    OcstcTT-Ungir.    ZlKhr.  flir     Zucltfrindnstrie.   V. 
Heft  (189s).    E.  H,  Sargent  &  Co..  Chloigm.  are  the  Americ«n  igenW  for  these  new 
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illuminated  separately  by  a  new  and  excellent  arrangement, 
the  details  of  which  are  shown  in  Fig,  59  diagrammatically. 
The  light  coming  from  the  regular  illumination  lamp  is  re- 
flected by  the  movable  mirror  A  and  passes  through  the 
milk-glass  plate  B  upon  the  scale  C,  the  surface  of  which 
is  so  inclined  toward  the  mirror  D,  that  the  light  reach- 
ing the  latter  is  thrown  in  the  direction  of  the  optical  axis 
of  the  telescope  E.  The  so  illuminated  metallic  scale  C  ap- 
pears on  account  of  the  diffuse  light  from  the  milk-glass 
plate,  as  distinct  as  the  old  ivory  scales.  The  left  telescope 
with  black  mountings  reads  the  working  scale,  while  the  right 
one  with  red  mountings  reads  the  control  scale.  Besides  this, 
the  control  scale  is  seen  by  red  light,  since  the  milk -glass 
plate  in  this  case  is  replaced  by  a  plate  of  red  glass,  to  exclude 
possibility  of  mistake  in  reading, 
c.  lUmnltiatlng  Lamps. 

I.  Lamps  for  White  Light. 

13S.  Schmidt  and  Haensch  Oai 
X«mpe. — Great  importance  need 
not  be  attached  to  perfect  uni- 
fonnity  in  illumination  as  long 
as  a  correct  passage  of  the  rays 
through  the  apparatus  is  provi- 
ded for  according  to  S96  and 
§129.  Changes  in  the  intensity 
of  the  light  bring  about  no 
changes,  then,  in  the  zero  point, 
and  it  is  immaterial  whether  we 
use  a  flat  burner  or  a  round  one. 
A  very  convenient  form  of  lamp 
is  shown  in  Fig,  60,  which  em- 
ploys gas,  and  is  furnished  with  a 
triple  fiat  burner,  metallic  chim- 
ney and  a  reflector.  As  these 
gas  and  petroleum  lamps  are  usu- 
ally still  furnished  with  a  so- 
called  condensing  lens  which,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  has  no  importance,'  f'a.  *"■ 

'  The  l«iu  does  not  incmx  the  Inlentil;  of  1h 
fero  (rilh  the  cornet  painie  of  the  rays. 
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in  ordering  a  lamp  one  should  be  careful  to  secure  a  form 
which  has  in  place  of  this  lens  a  clear  ^lass  plate. 

139.  The  Htnka  Petrolenm  Lamp. — For  use  with  petroleum,  the 
Hinks  duplex  lamp  with  metallic 
chimney,  shown  in  Fig.  6r,  has 
given  excellent  satisfaction.  Before 
lighting  the  lamp,  the  precaution 
must  be  taken  to  see  that  the  cap 
used  to  extinguish  the  flame  is 
shoved  back  into  its  proper  place,  by 
aid  of  the  lever  on  one  side  of  the 
burner,  so  as  to  leave  the  wick  per- 
fectly free  to  bum  evenly. 

140.  Lamps  with  the  Wetebacti  Incan- 
descent Gas  Light — On  account  of 
their  intense  light  these  can  be 
strongly  recommended  for  the  illu- 
mination of  sacchari meters.  For 
this  purpose  the  ordinary  lamp  with 
glass  chitnney  is  furnished  with  a 
second  outer  chimney  of  porcelain  or 
asbestos,  which  at  the  proper  point 
is  provided  with  a  suitably  large 
opening  to  permit  the  passage  of  the 
*"'*■  *"'  light.    The  polariscope  is  naturally 

directed  toward  the  brightest  part  of  the  glowing  substance. 
It  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  use  a  ground-glass  chimney,  as, 
with  proper  distance  between  lamp  and  instrument  (§129),  the 
meshes  of  the  mantle  do  not  disturb  in  the  slightest  degree, 
since,  in  fact,  the  image  of  the  glowing  body  produced  by  the 
illumination  lens  is  formed  at  the  analyzer  diaphragm. 

141.  Lamp  for  Electric  Light. — This  consists  of  a  stand  with 
the  necessary  connecting  wires  on  which  a  very  strong  incan- 
descent lamp  (of  about  50  Hefner  units  with  100  to  1 10  volts) 
can  be  moved  in  vertical  direction.  The  metallic  cylinder  sur- 
rounding the  globe  has  an  [opening  in  the  right  place  to  allow 
the  best  part  of  the  light  to  pass. 

142.  Zirconium  Light. — The  zirconium  light  is,   by  far,  the 
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most  intense  white  ligbt.  To  produce  it  a  Linnemann  burner 
fed  by  oxygen  and  illuminating  gas  is  used,  the  hottest  part 
of  the  flame  being  directed  against  a  plate  of  zirconia  in  a 
platinum  support,'  Instead  of  a  zirconia  plate  a  cylinder 
of  the  same  substance  may  be  used.'  It  is  most  advantageous 
to  place  the  burner  in  a  large  sheet-iron  box  provided  with 
windows,  a  door,  and  an  inclined  chimney.  The  lime  light 
burners,  fed  by  illuminating  gas  and  oxygen,  may  also  be 
strongly  recommended.' 

2.  Lamps  for  Homogeneous  Light 
143.  Simple  Sodium  Flame  Oa»-Lampa.* — la  order  to  secure  a 
sodium  fiame  of  considerable  dura- 
tion, the  lamp  illustrated  in  Fig.  62 
may  be  used,  Thlsconsistsof  a  Bun- 
sen  burner  which  may  be  adjusted  in 
vertical  position,  over  which  a  me- 
tallic chimney  is  placed.  The  gas 
entrance,  s,  is  found  at  one  side 
where  it  will  not  become  clogged  by 
bits  of  salt  dropping  from  the  flame. 
The  chimney  may  be  adjusted  by 
aid  of  the  screw  k  at  the  proper 
height.  At  the  top  of  the  column, 
P,  which  may  be  rotated,  a  rod  is  at- 
tached horizontally  which  carries 
at  its  end  a  bundle  of  fine  platinum 
wires.  These  are  so  bent  that  they 
form  a  little  pointed  spoon.  If  this 
is  filled  with  well  dried  salt  and 
turned  so  as  to  rest  in  the  front  side 
of  the  flame,  the  melted  salt  is  drawn 
up  into  the  point  of  the  spoon  andi 
produces  an  intense  yellow  light  on 
volatilization.  By  aid  of  the  sheet 
metal  shutter  k,   which  has  an  opening,  the  light  from  the 

'  Lindemann  :  "  Uebtr    ein    neiiei   Leucblga»-S«ueT»taffB''>lfltsse  und  du    Zlt- 
konKctit,"  Wiener  Sitiuafcsbcrichie  II.  91,  imS(iS8;), 

■  Prom  Meckel.  KalKrstrBsse  31,  Beilin. 
4  From  Schmidt  and  Haeasch,  Berlin. 
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brightest  part  of  the  flame  only  may  be  allowed  to  pass. 
A  second  sodium  lamp,  which  is  very  much'like  the  first, 
is  shown  in  Fig.  63  ;  the 
application  will  be  read- 
ily understood.  Instead 
of  salt,  well  calcined  so- 
dium carbonate  may  be 
used  in  these  tamps ;  the 
volatilization  is  slower, 
but  the  intensity  of  the 
light,  at  the  same  time, 
less. 

144.  Pribram's  Sodium 
Lamp.' — If  it  is  necessary 
to  work  a  long  time  with 
constant  illumination, 
the  Pribram  lamp,  shown 
in  Figs,  64  and  65,  is 
found  useful.  The  gas 
led  in  at  a  emerges 
through  the  fine  open- 
ings at  b  and  mixes  in 
the  burner  top  c  with  the 
air  which  enters  at  d,  the 
flow  of  which  may  be  reg- 
ulated by  turning  a  per- 
forated disk  by  aid  of  the 
lever  k.  The  gas  is  ig- 
nited at  the  gauze  top  of 
the  burner  at  e.  The 
^S'  *3  chimney  b,  which  is  lined 

with  asbestos,  has  four  openings,  through  one  of  which,  m,  the 
light  reaches  the  polariscope,  while  a  second  one,  i,  is  furnished 
with  a  cap  and  serves  for  igniting  and  observing  the  flame. 
At  g  and  h  two  little  platinum  boats,  which  are  filled  with 
fused  salt,  may  be  introduced  into  the  flame. 

I  Pribram  :  "  I'lber  ciDcn 
34,  166  (1895),  madeby  Schmidi 
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Fig.  64.  PiB.SS- 

145.  Landolt's  Sodium  lAinp.' — A  much  stronger  sodium  light 
than  that  furnished  by  the  burners  described  may  be  secured  by 
the  lamp  shown  in  Fig.  66.  A  Muencke  burner  (Bunsen  lamp 
with  conical  wire  gauze  top  and  so  strong  an  air  supply  that 
the  inner  dark  cone  of  the  flame  disappears)  is  supported  on 
an  iron  stand,  the  upright  rod  of  which  carries  a  square  chim- 
ney, B,  made  of  sheet  iron.  The  front  side  of  this  chimney 
has  a  round  opening,  over  which  the  plate  C,  with  three  holes 
of  20,  15,  and  ID  mm.  diameter,  may  be  shoved.  Two  nickel 
wires,  D,  are  laid  across  the  sheet  metal  cylinder  at  the  top  of 
the  lamp  A,  resting  in  notches  in  the  cylinder,  and  around 
the  middle  of  these  wires  pieces  of  nickel  gauze  are  rolled. 
The  meshes  of  this  gauze  are  filled  with  salt,  and  most  easily, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  67,  by  laying  them  in  a  little  trough  of  nickel 
foil  in  which  the  salt  has  been  previously  melted  by  aid  of  two 
Terquem  burners.  By  placing  the  cylinder  of  the  Muencke 
burner  low,  so  that  the  salt  is  just  over  the  wire  gauze  cone  of 
the  lamp,  a  very  intense  color  is  produced  at  the  front  and  back 
of  the  flame. 

■  I^ndolt:  "KatriumUmpe  [Ur  PalBrintioDBlppaniM."  ZUchr.  fBr  Inilruir.,  4,  390 
(1SG4),  nude  b;  Muencke.  Berlin. 
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Fig.  66.  «J-.  S7. 

If  instead  of  common  salt  dried  sodium  bromide  is  used, 
following  the  suggestion  of  Fleischl  v.  Marxow,'  a  very  much 
more  intense  light  is  secured  ;  but  the  sodium  bromide  volatil- 
izes much  more  rapidly  than  the  chloride  and  bromine  vapors 
escape  from  the  flame.  In  working  with  sodium  bromide  one 
must,  therefore,  place  the  burner  under  a  good  draft,  as 
otherwise  the  polariscope  may  be  completely  ruined  by  the 
bromine  vapors. 

146.  Intenae  Sodium  Ligbt. — A  very  high  illuminating  power 
is  found  in  the  pencils  suggested  by  du  Bois,'  consisting  of 
sodium  bicarbonate  and  sodium  bromide  in  gum  tragacanth, 
heated  in  the  Linnemann  oxygen  blast-lamp.  As  these  pen- 
cils give  out  bromine  vapors,  a  good  draft  must  be  provided. 
Besides  this,  the  greatly  increased  illuminating  power  calls 
for  a  great  consumption  of  material,  so  that  a  rod  about  4  mm. 
thick  and  14  cm.  long  is  completely  burned  in  about  ten  min- 
utes. If  one  wishes,  therefore,  to  work  with  these  pencils,  it 
is  necessary  to  have  an  assistant  or  a  clock-work  mechanism 
to  continually  regulate  the  flame.  These  drawbacks  are 
avoided  by  using,  according  to  Gumlich.'rodsof  fused  sodium 
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carbonate  about  6  mm.  thick  and  15  cm.  long  in  the  Linne- 
matin  oxygen  blast-lamp.  No  objectionable  vapors  are  pro- 
duced, and  the  rods  biim  so  slowly  that  in  a  period  of  about 
seven  minutes  it  is  usually  not  necessary  to  chang;e  their 
position.  Although  the  intensity  of  the  light  produced  is  not 
quite  equal  to  that  frsm  the  du  Bois  pencils,  it  is  quite  suffi- 
cient for  nearly  all  purposes  in  polarimetry.  As,  furthermore, 
the  use  of  these  soda  pencils  is  quite  cleanly,  the  volatilization 
of  fused  rods  in  the  oxygen  lamp  may  be  strongly  recom- 
mended. 

J.  Purification  of  ihe  Sodium  Lig-Ai.  Optical  Center  of  Gravity 
M7-  Llppich'aSodiumLight-Filter.' — lothefoUowingconsidera- 
tions,  in  order  to  have  a  specific  Iciud  of  instrument  in  mind, 
we  shall  assume  that  all  observations  are  made  with  a  Lippich 
batf-shadow  apparatus  with  double  or  triple  field.  As  the 
following  paragraphs  will  take  up  also  the  comparison  of 
polarimetric  measurements,  it  may  be  remarked  at  the  outset 
that  the  discussion  can  not  be  a  complete  one,  because,  in  the 
first  place,  the  limits  of  the  book  would  not  justify  it,  and, 
secondly,  because  in  many  cases  it  would  not  be  possible  to 
verify  theoretical  considerations  by  experimental  data  avail- 
able. 

Assume  a  substance  having  the  power  of  rotating  the  plane 
of  polarization  and  kept  under  constant  conditions.  It  will 
then  rotate  lights  of  all  wave-lengths  through  definite  angles, 
depending  only  on  the.se  wave-lengths  n>t  the  rotation  0 
correspond  to  the  perfectly  homogeneous  light  of  wave-leugth 
X.  Now,  suppose  the  apparatus  illuminated  by  mixed  light 
made  up  of  light  of  wave-length  A.,  and  light  of  wave-length 
\.  Let  \  be  smaller  than  X,  and  \  greater  than  X,  but  so 
nearly  the  same  that  the  eye  may  not  recognize  the  difference 
in  shade  between  them.  Notwithstanding  the  consequent 
rotation  dispersion,  it  will  then  be  possible  to  find  the  angle 
of  rotation  ;8,  of  the  substance  for  this  mixed  light,  as  well  as 
if  the  instrument  were  illuminated  with  perfectly  homogeneous 
light.  The  same  angle  of  rotation,  ^,,  would  be  found  by 
u^ngfor  illumination,  a  perfectly  homogeneous  light  of  wave- 

'  Lippich  I  ZUcbt.  file  Iiulrum,,  ■>,  340  (i89>)' 
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length  \,.  It  may  besmid,  tkerefore,  that  for  polarimetric  nteas- 
uremenU,  \  is  the  optical  center  of  gravity  of  the  mixed  lights 
of  wave-lengths  "Kj  and  A,,-  that  is,  if  this  mixed  light  be  em- 
ployed, rotations  are  obtained  which  actually  correspond  to  the 
wave-length  X,.  As  all  polarimetric  measurements  depend 
finally  on  comparisons  of  brightness,  it  may  be  recognized 
directly  that  the  optical  center  of  gravity  A,,  depends  not  only 
on  the  wave-lengths  \,  and  X,  but  on  the  intensities  of  the  two 
homogeneous  components.  For  a  definite  condition  of  bright- 
ness in  the  two  components  we  have,  forexample,.>,  =  A  and 
consequently  ^,  =  /3  ;  if  now,  the  brightness  of  the  component 
X,  increases,  then  the  optical  center  of  gravity  A,  will 
approach  \,  from  X.  //  may  be  now  shown  that  the  optical 
center  of  gravity  A,  depends  simply  and  alone  on  the  wave- 
lengths and  degrees  of  brightness  of  the  two  homogeneous  com- 
ponents  in  the  source  of  light,  and  not  on  the  rotation  dispersion 
oj  the  investigated  substances,  or  on  the  amount  of  the  angle 
of  rotation  or  the  size  of  the  half-shadow  angle  chosen,  as  long  as 
the  observations  are  made  with  the  Lippich  apparatus,  and  the 
absorbing  power  of  the  substance  is  relatively  the  same  for  the  two 
components.  In  investigating  substances  with  considerable 
color,  care  must  be  taken  to  see  that  this  last  condition  is  ful- 
filled ;  in  what  follows,  uniform  absorption  is  assumed. 

If  we  pasK  now  to  the  general  case,  that  is,  if  we  assume 
that  the  source  of  light  furnishes  light  of  all  wave-lengths, 
then,  for  polarimetric  purposes,  a  definite  optical  center  of 
gravity  will  correspond  to  this  light  also,  as  long  as  tbe  field  of 
view  possesses  the  same  color  when  the  point  of  optical  equilib- 
rium is  found  with  the  observed  substance  in  position,  as  it  had 
at  the  time  of  the  zero-point  determination.  If  this  is  not  the 
case,  then  the  optical  center  of  gravity  depends  on  the  color 
sense  of  the  observer,  and  the  adjustment  for  reading  becomes 
more  and  more  inaccurate  with  increasing  difference  in  color. 
With  constant  color ,  ilmay  be  shown,  as  before,  that  the  optical 
center  of  gravity  of  the  source  of  light  depends  simply  and  alone 
on  the  relative  distribution  of  intensity  in  the  spectrum  of  the 
source  of  light,  as  long  as  the  absorption  of  the  active  subsiaTtce 
is  relatively  the  same  for  all  wave-lengths  in  the  light  in  ques- 
tion.     We    have    then    this    important    result,  that  under  the 
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atsumed  amdiHans,  a  dtfinile  opiual  center  of  gravity  correspOTtds 
k  any  given  source  of  light,  which  is  the  same  for  ail  Lippich 
natrumenfs.  Of  course,  other  sources  of  light  which  show  the 
same  relative  brightness  in  their  spectra,  have  the  same  optical 
center  of  gravity.  If  the  light  is  purified  by  passing  through 
light  filters,  the  real  source  of  light  must  now  be  taken  as  that 
corresponding  to  the  new  optical  center  of  gravity.  In  what 
follows  the  optical  center  of  gravity  will  be  given  for  the 
sources  of  light  mentioned,  as  far  as  this  is  possible  with  the 
present  meagre  and  inaccurate  determinations. 

We  shall  consider  first  the  most  commonly  used  homogeae- 
ous  light,  the  sodium  light.  Every  source  of  sodium  light 
gives  a  continuous  spectrum,  in  which,  however,  the  light  of 
the  sodium  lines  is  enormously  in  excess.  If  now,  smaller 
rotations  are  measured  with  the  unpurified  sodium  light,  the 
rather  dark  field  of  view  will  disclose  no  color.  But  as  soon 
as  large  angles  of  rotation  are  to  be  measured  the  field  of  view 
appears  distinctly  colored  and  the  sodium  light  must  be  puri- 
fied from  foreign  rays.  The  color  of  the  field  depends  on  the 
rotation  dispersion  of  the  active  substance.  As  the  analyzer 
is  always  so  placed  that  the  yellow  sodium  light  is  nearly  ex- 
tinguished, it  follows  that  with  large  rotations  the  blue  rays, 
for  example,  which  are  much  more  strongly  rotated  than  the 
yellow,  are  able  to  pass  through  the  analyzer  but  little  weak- 
ened and,  therefore,  impart  a  blue  color  to  the  field  of  view.  The 
shade  depends  on  the  rotation  dispersion  of  the  active  sub- 
stance, and  the  amount  of  the  angle  of  rotation.  In  the  course 
of  time  a  large  number  of  absorbing  substances  have  been  sug- 
gested to  purify  the  sodium  light,'  of  which,  up  to  the  present, 
the  Lippich  sodium  light  filter  is  the  best,  if  for  the  moment 
we  leave  the  complete  spectral  purification  out  of  consideration ; 
therefore  this  Lippich  light  filter  only  will  be  specially  de- 
scribed. 

The  Lippich  sodium  light  filter  is  an  absorption  cell  consist- 
ing of  two  chambers  which  the  light  passes  in  succession,  and 
which  are  closed  by  plane  plates.'  The  larger  of  the  two 
chambers  has  a  length  of  10  cm.,  the  smaller  a  length  of  1.5 
cm.    The  large  chamber  is  filled  with  a  filtered  6  per  cent,  so- 

'  The  lighl  filtcn  mnM  b«  pUccd  bttireen  the  Ump  and  the  illumiaatloii  lens. 

'Hi*  made  by  Schraidl  and  Haeinch,  Berlin. 
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lutioD  of  potassium  dichromate,  in  water.  In  the  smaller  cell 
there  ts  a  solution  of  uranous  sulphate,  tTS,0,.  This  is  deep 
green  and  must  be  made  by  reduction  of  the  corresponding 
uranyl  salt,  USO,.  As  the  uranous  salt  solution  passes  into 
the  other  by  oxidation  in  the  air,  a  perfectly  air-tight  cell  must 
be  provided,  and  the  solution  must  be  renewed  from  time  to 
time.  The  uranous  sulphate  solution  is  made  as  follows :  5 
grams  of  pure  uranic  sulphate  is  dissolved  in  100  cc.  of  water 
and  3  grams  of  pure  zinc  in  powdered  form  added.  Then  3 
cc.  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is  added  in  three  portions, 
waiting  after  each  addition  until  the  reaction  is  nearly  com- 
plete ;  the  flask  must  remain  closed.  After  the  addition  of  the 
last  portion  of  acid  the  closed  flask  is  allowed  to  stand  about 
six  hours  ;  the  liquid  is  then  filtered  and  filled  into  the  cham- 
ber in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  the  smallest  possible  air  bub- 
ble. After  a  day  the  solution  comes  to  rest  and  remains  one 
or  two  months  constant.  The  weights  and  volumes  given 
above  must  be  adhered  to  within  Vim  <>*  their  amounts.  While 
the  potassium  dichromate  absorbs  a  part  of  the  green  rays  and 
the  blue  rays,  the  uranous  sulphate  solution  hsCs  a  wide  and 
deep  absorption  band  in  the  red  which  reaches  nearly  to  the 
D  lines.  A  spectrum  is,  therefore,  obtained  in  which  only  a 
small  band  with  the  D  lines  in  the  middle  is  present.  The 
'  two  solutions  produce  so  complete  a  purification  of  the  sodium 
light  that  even  with  a  rotation  of  50°  and  a  strong  illumina- 
tion, difference  in  color-is  scarcely  perceptible.  It  is,  therefore, 
desirable  that  chemists  in  general  should  employ  this  Lippich 
filter  for  the  purification  of  sodium  light,  and  especially  for  the 
reason  that  thereby  the  results  of  different  observers  would  be 
comparable  among  themselves. 

148.  Optical  Center  of  Gravity  oJ  Sodium  Light, — Completely  pu- 
rified sodium  light  consists  of  the  light  of  the  two  D  lines  and 
extremely  little  light  of  adjoining  wave-lengths.  Following 
Bell'  we  shall  take  the  wave-length  of  the  less  refrangible  so- 
dium line  D„  as  589.62  ftft,  and  of  the  more  strongly  refrangi- 
ble one  D„  as  589.0Z  j^f^.  In  close  agreement  the  observa- 
tions of  Soret  and  Sarasin,*  and  of  Lippich'  have  shown  that 

'  BeH:  Phil.  U>g.  [5]  as,  "45,  35"  U«a&)- 

■  Soret  >Dd  Samio:  Compt,  rend.,  09,635  (iSSi), 

■  IJppich:  wtenet  Sitzangibcr,  II,  90.  7a  (1890), 
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for  a  quartz  plate  i  mm.  in  thickness  the  difference  in  rotation 
of  the  two  D  lines  corresponding  to  the  0.60  tifi  is  about  160".' 
Therefore  a  difference  in  rotation  for  i  mm.  of  quartz,  J  ^, 
corresponding  to  a  change,  J  ^,  in  the  wave-length  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  D  lines  may  be  calculated  from  the  equa- 
tion, J  tf/J  X  =  —266      ---—  1.     If,  therefore,  we  determine 

as  Ifippich  did,  the  rotation  yS  of  a  quartz  plate  for  homogene- 
ous light  of  wave-length  A  ^=  D„  for  example,  and  then  the 
rotation  )3„  for  any  other  sodium  light,  we  are  able  in  the  sim- 
plest manner,  by  aid  of  the  above  equation,  to  calculate  the 
optical  center  of  gravity  corresponding  to  /Sj.  But  this  optical 
center  of  gravity  is  not  peculiar  to  the  quartz  alone,  but  it 
holds  good  for  all  substances,  since,  as  was  explained  in  the 
last  paragraph,  the  optical  center  of  gravity  of  a  source  of 
light  is  independent  of  the  rotation  dispersion  and  of  the  size 
of  the  angle  of  rotation.  It  is,  therefore,  possible  to  find,  with 
the  aid  of  a  quartz  plate,  the  optical  center  of  gravity  of  the 
different  kinds  of  sodium  light. 

We  may  now  calculate  this  optical  center  of  gravity  for  per- 
fectly puriSed  sodium  light,  and  it  may  be  assumed  that  it 
contains  only  the  light  of  the  two  D  lines.  According  to  Die- 
trich' the  relation  of  the  intensities  of  the  two  lines  is  D^D,  ^ 
1.6.  By  aid  of  this  value  and  the  wave-lengths  given  above 
for  the  D  lines  the  optical  center  of  gravity  of  the  fully  puri- 
fied sodium  light  is  found  to  be  589. 25  /i/J  ;  the  method  of  cal- 
culation need  not  he  discussed  here.  Lippich  has  experi- 
mentally determined  the  optical  center  of  gravity  for  several 
sodium  lights ;'  the  wave-lengths  of  the  center  gi^-en  in  the 
table  below  differ  from  those  stated  by  Lippich  in  the  paper 
cited,  by  a  constant  difference,  because  he  assumes  a  wave- 
length for  D,  different  from  that  we  have  taken  above.  Finally, 
it  is  possible  to  calculate  from  some  observations  of  Landolt* 
the  optical  center  of  gravity  of  unpurified  sodium  light  (Lan- 
dolt  sodium  lamp  with  NaCl)  as  588.06  ^^^i.  In  the  following 
table  the  determined  optical  centers  are  grouped  for  comparison. 

■  Abont  the  ■■me  v«lue  <i  given  by  the  Boltimann  diipeisioo  formula  tor  quarti. 

■  Dietrich  :  Wied.  Ann.,  la,  sig  (1881). 
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Optical  Centers  of  Gravity  of  Sodium  Light,  Assuming 

589.02  Wl  AS  THE  WaVE-LKNGTH  OF  D^. 


». 

Souree  of  Ufcht. 

„..„„. 

WSTC- 

length. 

■ 

Bunsen  burner 
with  NaBr 

Layer  of  a  9  per  cent,  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  K,Cr,0,  10  cm.  thick 

59^-04 

' 

Bunseii  burner 
with  NaCl 

Layer  of  a  9  per  cent,  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  I^Cr,0,  10  cm.  thick 

589.48 

3 

Bun  sen  burner 
withNaCIorNaBr 

Lippch's  sodium  light  filter, 
K,Cr,0,  and  US,0, 

589.3a' 

4 

Sodium  light 

Perfectly  purified  spectrum  light. 
The  two  D  lines  only 

589.  »5 

5 

Landolt's  sodium 
lamp  with  NaCl 

Layer  of  a  6  per  cent,  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  K,Cr,0,   1.5  cm.  thick 

588.94 

6 

Bunseu  burner 
with  NaCl 

Layer  of  a  9  per  cent,  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  K,Cr,0, 10  cm.  thick,  end  ! 
layerof  a  i3.6peT  cent,  aqueous        5»8-9' 
•olution  of  CnCl,  r  cm.  thick" 

7 

Lsndolt's  sodium 
lamp  with  NeCl 

Not  purified                        588.06 

It  must  be  again  remarked  that  these  optical  centers  of 
gravity  are  exact  only  when  the  active  substances  under  in- 
vestigation do  not  appreciably  alter  the  distribution  of  the 
intensity  of  the  light  from  the  source  employed.  If,  in  illus- 
tration, the  rotation  of  a  quartz  plate  is  found  to  be  20*  with 
light  No.  I,  the  same  plate  will  show  a  rotation  of  20,27"  with 
light  No,  7  ;  the  difference  amounts  to  16,2  minutes  of  arc, 
certainly  a  considerable  amount.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  how 
important  it  is  in  statements  of  rotations  for  sodium  light  to 
give  at  the  same  time  the  optical  center  of  gravity  of  the  light 

'  The  optical  center  o[  gmvily  Is  Iherefare  round  siidvay  between  Ibe  two  D  lines 
,  Bft«r  puhGcatlan  with  the  I,<ppic1i  filter,  even  Urge  Tsru- 
le  Bodlnni  light  do  not  EpprcciBbtyafrect  the  optical  center 


the  inlensily  of  I 
le  gram  of  cupric  chloride  t 


1 6.3s  cc.  of  water. 
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used,  as  otherwise  the  rotations  are  uncertain  to  the  extent  of 
I  per  cent,  or  more.  If  we  consider,  foi  example,  the  results 
which  the  different  observers  found  in  the  deteTmioation  of 
the  Verdet  constant  for  the  electromagnetic  rotation  of  the  plane 
of  polarization,  it  is  evident  that  the  measurements  of  these 
different  observers  are  not  directlycomparable  with  each  other.' 
Nearly  every  one  of  the  seven  observers  employed  a  dif- 
ferent source  of  sodium  light  and  method  of  purification,  and 
besides  this,  several  values  have  even  been  found  with  the 
Laurent  half-shadow  instrument  (see  §113)  ;  furthermore, 
the  electromagnetic  rotation  dispersion  for  carbon  disulphide 
and  water  is  somewhat  greater  than  the  natural  rotation  dis- 
persion of  quartz. 

149.  Spectral  Purification  of  Sodlam  L^ht.' — In  very  exact  work 
physicists  will  always  prefer  spectral  purification  of  light  to 
that  by  means  of  filters.  The  spectral  purification  has  always 
this  great  advantage  over  the  filter  method,  that  it  permits  the 
yellow  rays  to  pass  undiminished  into  the  instruments  while  in 
the  light  filters,   a  certain   amount    of    the  light  is  always 


absorbed.  For  the  purpose  of  spectral  purification,  it  is  not 
recommended  to  use  the  Wernicke  liquid  prism,  because,  in 
consequence  of  the  heating  effect,  the  cour.se  of  the  rays  is 
subject  to  constant  changes ;  it  is  much  better  to  use  glass 
prisms.  The  following  method  of  spectral  purification  of 
sodium  light  has  been  found  by  the  author  through  long  ex- 

'  A  Ubular  compilation  of  all  the  absolute  determ [nations  is  found  in  Ztschr. 
I^t  Iiulrnin.,  16.  iSj  I1S96).    Notice,  especiaily,  tbe  almoM  impossible  accuracy  with 
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perience  to  work  well  ;  it  may  be  used  also  in  the  purification 
of  any  other  homogeneous  light.  By  aid  of  the  lens  B  (Fig. 
68),  a  sharp  image  of  the  source  of  light  A  is  thrown  on  the 
slit-screen  C.  The  light  which  passes  through  the  sUt  falls 
on  the  achromatic  lens  D  and  is  then  decomposed'  by  the  flint 
glass  prism  E,  placed  in  position  of  minimum  deviation.  A 
sharp  image  of  the  luminotis  sUt  C,  with  the  spectrum,  is 
thrown  on  the  second  slit-screen  G  by  the  lens  D,  In  order 
to  secure  the  greatest  possible  dispersion,  the  distance  between 
D  and  G  is  taken  rather  great,  say  a  to  3  meters.  The  rays 
are  then  sufficiently  parallel  in  passing  the  prism  E.  Just  in 
front  of  the  slit  G  there  is  a  lens  F,  which  produces  a  sharp 
image  of  the  lens  D  on  the  illuminating  lens  H  of  the  Lippich 
ai^ratus.  The  slit  G,  which  passes  the  purified  sodium  light, 
must  naturally  have  such  a  position  with  reference  to  the  lens 
H  that  the  latter  will  produce  a  clear  image  of  G  at  the 
analyzer  diaphragm.  As  D  is  pictured  at  H,  it  follows  that 
the  fonner  must  be  uniformly  illuminated  by  the  slit  C,  which 
however  may  be  accomplished  without  difficulty.  Aside  from 
reflexions,  there  is,  therefore,  no  loss  of  light  on  the  way 
from  C  to  H.  The  active  sections  of  the  lens  D  and  prism  E 
must  be  chosen  large  enough,  so  that  the  polarizer  diaphragm 
will  be  quite  filled  with  light.  The  width  of  the  slit  G  is,  of 
course,  made  only  as  great  as  required  by  the  analyzer 
diaphragm  and  focal  length  of  the  illumination  lens  H  in  order 
to  secure  maximum  brightness  in  the  field  of  view ;  and, 
accordingly,  the  slit  C  is  made  so  narrow  that  its  enlarged 
image  formed  by  the  sodium  rays  is  just  sufficient  to  fill  the 
slit  G.  As  regards  the  centering  of  the  course  of  the  rays,  it 
may  be  remarked  that  we  begin  with  H  and  place  G,  then  P, 
and  the  following  pieces  in  position.  Of  course,  the  pieces 
from  B  to  G  need  not  be  united  in  one  apparatus  ;  it  is  better 
to  have  them  attached  to  small  stands  which  may  be  moved 
into  the  right  positions  and  then  made  fast  to  the  table  with 
wax.  Although  the  light  rays,  if  the  dispersion  is  sufficiently 
great,  must  pass  through  a  distance  of  5  or  6  meters  from 
the  source  of  light  to  the  eye  of  the  observer,  it  is  still  pos- 
sible to  build  up  the  whole  apparatus  in  a  rather  small  room  if 
a  plane  mirror  is  placed  in  the  prolongation  of  the  axis  of  the 
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apparatus  between  E  and  F.  The  pieces  from  A  to  E  can  then 
be  built  up  parallel  to  the  apparatus  and  but  slightly  removed 
from  it,  and  the  sodinm  light  thrown  into  the  instrument  by 
aid  of  the  mirror.  The  spectral  purification  of  the  light  se- 
cured by  this  method  is  so  perfect  that  even  with  an  angle 
of  rotation  of  500°,  the  slightest  color  in  the  field  of  view  is 
not  apparent. 

150.  Dependence  of  the  Optical  Onter  of  Gravity  on  th*  Brigtatneu; 
that  li,  on  the  Amonnt  of  Lnmlnons  Tapor  in  the  Unit  of  Volume  of 
the  Source  of  Light. — We  have  now  to  consider  the  question: 
Is  the  optical  center  of  gravity  of  a  purified  homogeneous  light 
a  function  of  the  brightness  of  the  light  ?  Although  the  case 
of  sodium  light  is  somewhat  complicated,  we  shall  talce  it  up 
first,  since  this  homogeneous  light  is  the  one  most  commonly 
used.  We  shall  assume  then,  in  what  follows,  completely 
purified  sodium  light ;  that  is,  light  consisting  of  the  two  D 


lines  and  extremely  little  of  neighboring  wave-lengths,  such 
as  is  obtained  by  the  method  of  spectral  purification  described 
in  the  last  paragraph.  The  relative  distribution  of  brightness 
in  the  spectrum  of  this  sodium  light  corresponds  approxi- 
mately to  Fig.  69  in  which,  as  abscissas,  the  wave-lengths  X 
are  expressed  in  M/',  while  the  ordinates  represent  the  inten- 
Mties  for  the  corresponding  wave-lengths.'  The  light  of  the 
line  D,  is,  according  to  Dietrich,  about  1.6  times  as  bright  as 
that  of  D,,     After  satisfactorj'  spectral  purification  light  be- 

'  The  IbIm  light  is,  of  conne,  mnch  loo  bright  In  the  reptcxnUlloa. 
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tween  the  wave-lengths  613 /<;<  and  565  i^ij,  approximately, 
will  enter  the  polarization  apparatus  ;  as  this  spectrum  is  very 
long  for  the  dimensions  chosen  in  the  figure,  only  the  middle 
and  end  portions  are  represented.  The  optical  cenUr  of  gravity 
of  purified  sodium  light  from  all  sources  is  the  same  as  long  as  the 
mean  wave-lengths  of  ike  two  D  lines,  and  also  their  relations  as 
-regards  brightness,  are  constant.^ 

We  may  consider  first,  a  source  of  sodium  light  of  constant 
luminosity,  which,  after  purification,  reaches  the  illumination 
lens  of  the  instrument  with  a  perfectly  definite  optical  center 
of  gravity,  and  ask  now  if  this  center  is  altered  if  the  light  at 
any  part  of  its  path  is  uniformly  weakened.  This  could  be 
the  case,  only  if  the  wave-lengths  were  variable  with  the  in- 
tensity. Now,  Lippich'  has  shown  experimentally  the  con- 
stancy of  wave-length  with  different  values  of  the  intensity  to 
within  '/looooooMiO^  the  value  of  the  wave-length.  His  conclusions 
were  later  confirmed  by  Ebert,'  who  obtained  results  by  the 
method  of  high  interferences  which,  with  proper  homogeneous 
light,  showed  constancy  in  wave-lengths  to  within  Vimims  f°'' 
values  of  the  intensity  varying  between  the  limits  of  i  and 
250.  Ebert  was  able  to  show  for  the  light  of  the  two  D  lines 
especially,  that  a  diminution  to  3  per  cent,  of  the  original 
brightness  did  not  change  the  mean  wave-lengths  VuooM'^f  their 
value ;  that  is,  not  by  o.ooi  HH.  We  have  then  this  important 
result,  that  with  unchanged  emission  from  the  source  of  light,  the 
optical  center  of  gravity  does  not  vary  with  the  intensity. 

Now  let  us  suppose  the  emission  from  the  source  of  sodium 
lighttochangebyaltering,  for  example,  the  brightness.  As  far 
back  as  1871,  ZoUner*  showed  that  when  by  moving  the  salt 
globule  more  or  less  completely  into  the  Bunsen  flame,  differ- 
ent amounts  of  sodium  vapor  were  produced,  the  line  D,  in- 
creased in  width  more  rapidly  than  D,  with  increasing  bright- 
ness, and  that  D,  widened  more  rapidly  toward  the  side  of 
greater  wave-lengths  than  toward  the  other,  while  no  such  dis- 

I  The  continuous  spectrum  of  the  IfiilBe  light  in  the  sodium  light  does  not  change 
of  the  two  D  lines,  because  Ihe  briihtnen  of  ihe  whole 
of  the  apectrum  from  which  light  eaten  the  apparntui 

ngsber..  II  jj,  355('S75)- 

43,  la  {1870- 
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placement  of  the  center  of  D,  on  wideniDg  was  to  be  observed. 
From  these  observations,  it  follows  that  a  change  in  the  opti- 
cal center  of  gravity  is  indeed  possible  with  a  change  in  bright- 
ness in  the  sodium  light.  On  what  does  the  widening  of  a 
spectrum  line  depend  ?  As  even  the  most  homogeneous  spec- 
trum line  is  formed  by  a  series  of  elementary  rays  whose  wave- 
lengths are  infinitely  close  together,  it  must  follow  that  the  - 
intensities  of  the  elementary  rays  are  a  continuous  function  of 
the  wave-lengths.  The  brightness  of  the  spectrum  lines  can- 
not, therefore,  change  suddenly  on  the  sides  but  must  grad- 
tiaily  decrease  to  zero.  If  such  a  line  is  broadened,  it  is  the 
mtensities  of  just  those  wave-lengths  on  the  edges  of  the  spec- 
tral tines  which  are  so  much  increased  that  they  become  per- 
ceptible to  the  eye.  We  must,  of  course,  distinguish  between 
this  broadening  and  the  displacement  of  the  mean  wave-length 
(the  optical  center  of  gravity)  of  the  spectrum  Une  in  question  ; 
this  displacement  may  depend  on  a  broadening  of  the  line  as 
well  as  on  a  change  in  the  form  of  its  intensity  curve. 

The  observations  of  Zollner  were  fully  confirmed  by  work 
pfEbert.'  As  the  latter,  in  these  investigations,  made  quan- 
titative measurements  by  the  method  of  high  interferences  of 
the  changes  in  mean  wave-lengths  of  several  lines  of  the  spec- 
tnun,  so  that  we  have  full  data  concerning  the  amount  of  pos- 
sible displacements,  this  work  of  Ebert's  must  be  regarded 
as  of  great  importance  in  polarimetry  and  will,  therefore,  re- 
ceive here  closer  attention.  Inhisexperiments,  Ebert employed 
a  Terquem  burner,  and  modified  the  emission  of  light  by 
moving  the  salt  globule  to  a  greater  or  less  depth  in  the  flame. 
As  long  as  the  salt  just  touches  the  edge  of  the  flame,  the 
vaporization  nnd  brightness  are  small,  but  these  increase  as 
tbe  globule  is  pushed  further  into  the  flame  until  a  point  is 
reached  near  the  inner  cooler  zone  where  the  vaporization 
!^^n  decreases.  With  such  alterations  in  brightness,  Ebert 
found  displacements  of  the  mean  wave-length  of  sodium  light 
amounting  to  0.044  f^fi  ^^^  increasing  toward  the  less  refran- 
gible end  of  the  spectrum,  with  increase  in  brightness.  Al 
the  tame  lime  Ebert  showed  for  sodium  light  as  wellasjor  sev- 
eral other  spectral  lines,  that  primarily  neither  tbe  thickness  of 

'  Ebert  ;  Wled.  Ann.,  34,  39  (18S8). 
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tke  luminous  layer  nor  the  temperature  of  ike  source  of  light  or 
the  chemical  changes  taking  place  in  it  cause  any  changes  in  the 
wave-length,  but  that  the  mean  wave-length  depends  simply  and 
alone  an  the  density  of  the  vapor  ;  that  is,  on  the  amount  of  vapor 
of  the  luminous  substance  in  the  unit  of  volume,  and  varies  with 
alterations  in  the  density  of  this  vapor.  It  is  also  true  that  the 
amount  of  chauge  for  the  different  sodium  salts  under  the 
same  conditions  of  vaporization  is,  in  general,  not  the  same  ; 
but  the  variations  are  not  large.  If  now  a  change  in  bright- 
ness obtained  by  aid  of  a  Terquetn  burner  and  salt  bead  pro- 
duces a  displacement  of  the  optical  center  of  gravity  of  sodium 
light  amounting  to  0.044  Z'^'  '^"^  '"^y  ""t  be  mistaken  in  as- 
suming that  with  much  greater  changes  in  illumination  the 
displacement  of  the  center  will  probably  be  still  more  marked. 
This  view  has  recently  been  completely  verified  by  Schonrock,' 
and  by  aid  of  polarization  apparatus  which  for  such  investiga- 
tions is  doubtless  more  sensitive  than  Ebert's  method  of  high 
interferences. 

Schonrock  worked  with  a  Lippich  half-shadow  instrument, 
and  employed  as  source  of  light  the  Linnemaun  oxygen  blast- 
lamp  described  in  §142,  in  which  sticks  of  fused  sodium  car- 
bonate were  vaporized  ;  the  sodium  light  obtained  was  purified 
perfectly  by  a  flint  glass  prism  with  a  ray  path  of  about  3 
meters.  It  could  then  be  shown  easily  that  the  optical  center 
of  gravity  varied  considerably  with  the  brightness  of  the  flame, 
since  the  amount  of  an  angle  of  rotation  must  vary  corre- 
spondingly. If  by  use  of  a  perfect  quartz-plate  or  a  cane-sugar  so- 
lution an  angle  of  rotation  of  about  100°  is  obtained,  this  is  found 
to  decrease  about  140  seconds  of  arc  when  the  stick  of  sodium  car- 
bonate is  moved  more  and  more  into  the  hottest  part  of  the  flame. 
The  zero  point  of  the  instrument  is  in  no  wise  changed  in  the  op- 
erations. Therefore,  according  to  the  formula  developed  in  S 1 48, 

J/S/JX  =  -266[^']./3  =  2,.7" 

the  optical  center  of  gravity  of  sodium  light  must  be  moved 
about  o.  1 1  Hfi  with  increasing  brightness,  that  is,  about  one- 
fifth  of  the  distance  between  the  two  D  lines  and  toward  the 

1  SchQnTock :  "Die  Tbaligkeit  der  Phyilkaluch-lKhniKhCD  Rricl»niUtt,"  ZtKtar. 
fflr  Inslrum.  17  (1897). 
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red  end  of  the  spectrum.  This  displacement  is  in  the  same 
direction  as  shown  by  Ebert,  but  in  consequence  of  the  much 
greater  variation  in  brightness  is  more  than  twice  as  large  as 
he  found.  Without  doubt  by  working  with  the  du  Bois  soda 
pencils  described  in  S146  still  greater  displacements  of  the 
optical  center  could  be  demonstrated.  At  the  same  time 
Schonrodc  found  in  complete  agreement  with  the  results  of 
Lippich  and  Ebert,  by  aid  of  a  Nicol  prism  placed  in  front  of 
the  illumination  lens  of  the  instrument,  that  with  constant 
emission  from  the  source  of  light  the  wave-length  of  the  optical 
center  of  gravity  does  not  change  with  the  intensity  of  the 
light.  The  displacement  of  the  center  for  sodium  light  is 
doubtless  due  not  only  to  the  unsymmetrical  widening  of  the 
line  D„  but  also  to  a  change  in  the  relation  of  the  lines  D,  and 
D,  to  each  other  as  regards  brightness.  But  this  point  remains 
to  be  cleared  up  by  future  work.  In  8148  the  optical  center 
of  gravity  of  perfectly  purified  sodium  light  is  calculated  as 
589.25  ftfi  ;  we  know  now  that  this  value  is  probably  correct 
for  a  certain  mean  brightness  of  the  sodium  light,  but  that  iu 
addition  it  may  vary  by  o,  1 1  fi^  by  changes  in  the  emission 
from  the  source  of  light. 

As  with  sodium  light  the  optical  centers  for  all  other  lines 
or  perfectly  purified  homogeneous  lights  change  more  or  less 
strongly  with  variations  in  the  amount  of  vapor  in  the  unit 
volume  of  the  sciurce  of  light.  In  his  work  referred  to  above 
Ebert  made  quantitative  measurements  of  the  displacement 
for  some  lines  of  thallium,  lithium,  potassium,  and  strontium. 
Without  exception  he  found  that  the  widening  of  the  lines  was 
stronger  toward  the  end  of  less  refrangibility  than  toward  the 
other,  so  that  with  increasing  brightness  the  optical  centers  of 
gravity  moved  toward  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum.  The  dis- 
placements observed  by  him  are  given  in  the  following  short 
table,  for  which  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  changes  of 
brightness  were  produced  by  aid  of  a  salt  bead  and  Terquem 
burner  only. 
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Displacement  of  the  Ophcai,  Centers  of  Gravity  of  Some  S 
TsuM  Lines,  According  to  Ebert. 


Source  of  light. 

Wave-lenKthiloMM- 

DliplBctmcnt  in  nf  ■ 

L"C1   L"  CO 

670.8 

53SI 

'      7680 

404.6 

460.8 

0.046 
0.019 

KCl    

In  their  paper  "  Ueber  die  Spectren  der  Alkalien,"  Kayser 
and  Runge  make  the  following  statement :'  "The  majority  of 
the  lines  of  the  alkalies  are  not,  however,  sharply  defined, 
they  broaden  by  increase  in  the  amount  of  vapor,  and  either 
toward  both  sides  or,  more  <x>nimonly,  toward  the  red  end  of 
the  spectrum,  occasionally  however,  toward  the  violet  eud  only. 
Such  broadened  lines  often  reach  a  width  of  two  to  three  nfi. ' ' 
The  general  conclusion  is  therefore  warranted  that  the  optical 
center  of  gravity  of  a  spectrum  line  is  not  a  constant  but  is  a 
function  of  the  emission  from  the  source  of  light.  Since  the 
Arons  mercury  light,  to  be  described  later,  has  recently  been 
made  available  for  polarimetric  measurements,  it  may  be  in 
order  to  discuss  briefly  the  spectrum  lines  of  mercury.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  different  spectra  of  one  and  the  same  chem- 
ical element  show  variations  depending  on  whether  they  are 
flame,  spark,  or  arc  light  spectra.  In  the  case  of  mercury 
these  differences  are  very  large,'  so  that  the  strongest  lines  in 
one  spectrum  may  be  in  part  wholly  wanting  in  the  other.  It 
would  appear  probable,  therefore,  that  the  lines  of  mercury 
must  change  strongly  with  changes  in  the  light  arc,  which  in 
turn  changes  with  the  intensity  of  the  producing  current  ; 
Ebert  states  that  the  bright  green  mercury  line,  546  f*^i,  in- 
creases on  one  side  only,  which,  in  all  probability,  would  have 
a  displacement  of  its  optical  center  of  gravity  as  a  consequence. 
What  conclusion  must  be  drawn  now  for  polarimetry  from  this 
variability  of  the  optical  center  of  gravity  of  purified  homo- 
geneous light? 

'  Kajvcr  and  Runge  :  Wi«d.  Ann..  41,  joi  (lavo], 
■  Kayser  andRunje^  /i.\*,  43,  385  (1B91). 
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In  ike  first  place  in  all  polarimetrU  measurements,  whether  of 
absolute  amounts  of  rotation,  or  of  differences  of  rotations,  the 
etnissum  from  the  source  of  light  must  be  kept  constant,  and  this 
may  be  reached  in  a  satisfactory  manner  even  in  investigations 
of  length.  In  the  second  place  it  is  necessary  that  along  with  the 
rotations  the  optical  center  of  gravity  of  the  light  used  must  be 
determined  and  defined  with  corresponding  accuracy,  as  otherwise 
the  measurements  of  different  observers  are  net  comparable  with 
each  other.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  merely  state  that  one  has 
used  sodium  light  after  perfect  spectral  purification,  as  even 
then  its  optical  center  of  gravity  remains  uncertain  to  about 
o.  I  fif*.  This  uncertainty  corresponds  to  a  difference  in  rota- 
tion of  25"  in  an  angle  amounting  to  20";  such  an  angle  may 
often  be  measured  without  difficulty  to  within  8".  If  then  the 
expected  accuracy  of  the  method  is  not  to  be  illusory  the  wave- 
length of  the  corresponding  optical  center  of  gravity  must  be 
given  to  within  0.03  f*/*.  From  this  it  is  seen  that  in  general 
an  angle  of  rotation  may  be  found  with  a  good  polariicope  with 
a  degree  of  accuracy  which  is  much  greater  than  the  accuracy 
with  uhich  the  corresponding  optical  centers  of  gravity  may  be 
measured  and  expressed.  Whether  it  will  ever  be  possible  to 
carry  the  determination  of  the  optical  centers  of  homogeneous 
lights  so  far  that  they  will  correspond  in  accuracy  to  the 
delicacy  of  the  modem  polarlmetric  apparatus,  remains  for  the 
future  to  show.' 

151.  Abcolnte  Detennlnatton  of  the  RoUtion  of  Sodium  light  for 
Qiurti.  —  As  we  have  now  seen  the  several  variations  to  which 
the  optical  center  of  gravity  of  sodium  light  from  different 
sources  is  subject,  we  shall  next  attempt  a  review  of  the  work 
done  on  the  absolute  rotation  of  quartz  for  sodium  light,  as 
already  explained  in  §44,  taking  these  disturbing  variations 
into  consideration.  Passing  over  the  oldest  and  very  inaccurate 
measurements  we  come  at  once  to  the  work  of  v.  Lang.  A 
value  is  often  quoted  from  work  of  v.  Lang  done  in  1875' 

>  ThlB  will  be  poirible  *»  Kxm  a>  the  rotstlon  diipcnlon  of  qiurti  is  lufficiently 
weU  nUbliabcd.  Such  an  accuratF  dFlrrmiaation  of  the  rotation  ditpenioD  of  quarti 
may  lie  made,  aaiisu9icieDll]' clear  from  what  has  been  ujd.  only  by  aid  of  the  Praun- 
boter  lines,  and  after  improvements  in  methods  discuned  \a  the  chapter  on  '-Determi- 
nation of  Bolatioo  nlspsraion.'' 

•v.  I^Dg:  Wiener aiUuassber.,  II,  71,  707  (187s). 
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whidi  is  misleading  ;  in  this  work  v.  Lang  investigated  the 
dependence  of  the  circular  polarization  of  quartz  on  the  tem- 
perature, but  did  not  determine,  as  he  himself  explains,  the 
absolute  value  of  the  angle.of  rotation,  assumibg  the  rotating 
power  per  millimeter  as  known.  But  in  a  second  investiga- 
tion he  made  an  absolute  detenuinatiou.'  By  the  aid  of  the 
Broch  method  to  be  described  later,  with  sunlight,  and  using 
a  double  pnsm  of  right  and  left  quartz  about  33  mm.  thick, 
he  found  at  20°  C.  a  rotation  of  21.724°  per  millimeter  for  the 
line  D.  We  must  take  then  as  the  optical  center  of  gravity 
the  mean  between  the  two  D  lines,  that  is,  589.3  ftfi. 

In  1878  Joubert*  made  absolute  rotation  determinations  ;  but 
as  he  worked  with  the  Laurent  instrument  and  sodium  light, 
the  optical  center  of  gravity  being  quite  indefinite,  his  results 
do  not  call  for  consideration. 

Following  the  Broch  method  with  sunlight,  Soret  and 
Sarasin*  determined  the  rotation  of  two  quartz  plates,  about  30 
and  60  mm,  in  thickness,  for  each  of  the  two  D  lines.  For  the 
middle  of  the  two  lines  (589,3  Hft)  we  find  as  the  mean  value 
from  these  figures  21.708°  per  millimeter,  for  20"  C. 

Soret  and  Guye'  have  made  determinations  with  the  same 
plate  about  60  mm.  thick,  used  by  Soret  and  Sarasin,  As  they 
worked  with  a  Comu  instrument  (§110)  and  sodium  bromide 
light,  purified  through  the  spectrum,  the  wave-length  of  the 
optical  center  may  be  taken  as  before,  as  589.3  nf*.  The  value 
of  21.723°  per  milHmeter  at  20°  C,  may  be  calculated  as  the 
mean  value  from'their  experiments. 

More  recently  absolute  rotation  determinations  have  been 
made  by  Gnmlich.'  The  optical  center  may  be  again  taken 
as  589.3  f^t^.  as  he  worked  with  the  Lippich  instrument  and 
spectrum  sodium  light.  He  found,  with  four  quartz  plates  of 
approximately  5,  6,  8,  and  10  mm.  thickness,  values  which 
varied  between  21.717°  and  31.731°  per  millimeter  at  20°  C. 
The  mean  value  was  21.724°, 

Finally,  the  author  is  in  a  position  to  give  his  own  results  for 
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the  absolute  rotation  of  quartz.  He  (Schonrock)  made  his 
detenninations  with  a  perfect  quartz  plate,  about  5  mm.  thidc, 
by  aid  of  a  Lippich  instrument  and  sodium  light  which  was 
sbsolutely  purified  through  the  spectrum,  so  that  the  optical 
center  may  be  taten  as  589.3  fifi.  From  many  measurements 
made  at  different  times  the  value  21.723°  per  millimeter  at  20° 
C,  and  accurate  to  ±0.003*,  is  calculated,  corresponding  to 
the  true  optical  center  of  gravity  of  the  sodium  light  used ; 
but  this  latter  has  not  yet  been  found  with  a  satisfactory  degree 
of  accuracy. 

As,  therefore,  all  these  observers  have  made  their  determina- 
tions very  nearly  for  the  same  center,  589.3  nii,  their  measure- 
ments must  be  comparable  with  each  other.  The  results  are 
gives  in  the  following  short  table  : 


V.  Lang 

Soret  and  Sarasin  . . 
Soret  and  Guye.... 

Gumlich  •  • .  •  I 

Schourock 


RotatioD  of  qtuni  per 


With  exception  of  the  value  of  Soret  and  Sarasin  the  agree- 
ment is  quite  a  remarkable  one.  It  may  be  said  with  certainly 
thai,  using  perfectly  pure  spreclrum  sodium  light,  i  mm.  of 
quartz,  viith  a  certain  mean  brightness  of  the  light,  will  rotate 
the  plane  of  polarization  exactly  2Z.y23°  at  a  temperature  of  go" 
C.  But  on  account  of  the  variation  in  the  optical  center  of 
gravity  with  the  brightness  of  the  source  of  light  the  rotation 
may  vary  by  about  ±0.004"  P^  millimeter.  There  may  accord- 
ingly be  some  reason  for  a  redetermination  of  the  absolute  rotation 
^  quartx  only  when  the  corresponding  optical  center  is  found  with 
an  equal  degree  of  accuracy. 

153.  RdAtlon  of  tbe  Anglu  of  RoUtloii,  ocj  and  a„.  — In  addition 
to  the  illumination  of  saccharimeters  a  white  light  is  employed 
in  the  determination  of  the  angle  of  rotation,  a,,  for  mean  yel- 
low rays  by  aid  of  the  Robiquet  polariscope  (8100).  As  seen 
by  the  expression  itself ,  "mean  yellow  rays,"  the  angle  of  rota- 
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tion, OTy,  is  not  accurately  defined;  the  wave-length  correspond- 
ing to  it  may  be  taken  as  about  556  n^t.*  The  rotation  referred 
to  this,  following  Biot's  suggestion,  is  represented  by  Oj  (jaune 
moyen). 

As  the  wave-length  of  mean  yellow^  light  is  less  than  that  of 
D  ( 589  M/*)  the  values  for  a,  are  always  much  larger  than  those 
for  cio.  For  quartz,  as  an  illustration,  we  have  per  millimeter, 
"c  =  2 1 . 7  2  °  and  o>  =  24. 5  ° ;  these  formulas  for  conversion  are 
therefore  used : 


laSoTj,,  and  a 


21.7a 

But  on  acamnt  of  unequal  rotation  dispersion  for  different  sub- 
stances the  relation  ofa^  to  Ojisa  variable  one.  The  deviations 
from  the  above  values  may  amount  to  10  per  cent,  or  more. 

As  the  rotation  Oj  does  not  correspond  to  any  accurately 
definable  ray,  the  determination  of  oij  is  not  satisfactory  and  at 
the  present  time  is  scarcely  made.  It  must  be  pointed  out 
here  that  when  a  rotation  is  measured  in  a  half-shadow  appa- 
ratus with  white  light  the  angle  obtained  is  not  accurately  tXj ; 
see  S153. 

There  are  in  the  literature  a  large  number  of  observations 
made  by  Biot'  with  red  light  obtained  by  aid  of  glass  colored 
with  cuprous  oxide,  and  corresponding  approximately  in  refran- 
gibility  to  the  Fraunhofer  line  C  (656  /Jju.  )  From  the  state- 
ment that  this  light  is  rotated  18.41°  by  i  mm.  of  quartz  its 
wave-length  is  calculated  as  about  637  ftf*.  For  quartz,  there- 
fore, the  rotation  of  this  red  light  is  related  to  that  f or  D  as  i 
to  1. 18. 

153.  Opticil  Center  of  Gravity  ofWUte  Light.  — The  chemist  is 
sometimes  in  the  position  where,  instead  of  using  yellow  light, 
he  is  obliged  to  employ  white  light.  We  shall  therefore  con- 
sider the  optical  center  of  gravity  of  white  light  more  closely, 
under  the  assumption  that  the  rotations  are  tneasured  with  a  I,ip~ 
pick  half  shadow  instrument.  An  optical  center  of  white  light 
can  not  be  directly  defined,  as  it  is  subject  to  considerable  va- 
riations according  to  the  source  of  light  employed.  Sunliglit, 
gas  light,  petroleum  light,  Welsbach  light,  electric  light,  zir- 

I  Lindolt :  Sitiunsiber.  der,  Akad.  Berlin,  1896,  p.  790. 
'  Biol :  Mim.  de  1'  Acad..  3,  177  (1810). 
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coaa  light,  limelight,  and  so  on,  have  all  a  different  distribution 
of  brightness  in  the  spectrum  and,  therefore,  according  to 
U47,  different  optical  centers  of  gravity.  WitA  white  light 
WMmination,  however,  only  very  small  angles ,  at  most  3° ,  may 
knuasured,  because  -wiik  larger  rotations,  the  field  of  view  shows 
considerable  color  variations.  And,  above  all.  the  investigated 
mbsiances  must  he  colorless  and  as  clear  as  water.  If  the  active 
substance  is  colored,  it  will  have  an  absorption  spectrum,  and 
will,  therefore,  alter  more  or  less  strongly  the  composition  of 
the  white  light ;  the  white  light  will,  at  the  same  time,  be 
fihered  by  the  colored  body,  and  in  this  way  the  relative 
brightness  of  different  parts  of  the  spectrum  of  the  original 
light  will  be  totally  altered.  For  one  and  the  same  source  of 
white  light  the  optical  center  varies,  therefore,  from  substance 
to  substance,  if  they  are  colored.*  That  the^  changes  in  the 
optical  center  are  very  considerable  is  shown  by  the  obser- 
vationsof  Holzer,'  the  results  of  which  could  be  predicted  from 
what  has  been  said.  In  the  investigation  of  colored  sub- 
stances, therefore,  even  when  the  color  is  slight,  the  use  of 
white  light  must  be  given  up  and  an  intense  sodium  light  pro- 
vided. 

The  following  experiments  were  made  to  find  the  optical 
center  of  one  white  light,  the  Welsbach  light,  with  some 
degree  of  accuracy.  The  small  angles  of  rotation  were  secured 
by  combination  of  positive  and  negative  quartz-plates ;  a  posi- 
tive plate  about  1.49  mm.  thick  and  a  negative  plate  about 
1.46  mm.  thick, gave  t<^etherarotation  of  about  +  0.6°,  while 
the  same  negative  plate  with  a  positive  plate  about  1.6  mm. 
thick  gave  a  positive  rotation  of  about  2.9*.  These  two  angles 
of  rotation  were  measured  in  the  Landolt  apparatus  (§117) 
with  the  following  three  sources  of  illumination  :  First,  with 
sodium  light  made  by  the  Landolt  sodium  lamp  and  purified 
by  the  Lippich  sodium  light  filter,  then  with  the  Welsbach 
light  filtered  through  a  layer  of  6  per  cent,  potassium  dichro- 
■nate  solution  1.5  cm.  thick,  and  finally  with  pure  Welsbach 
light.  In  using  the  last  sources  of  light,  the  field  of  view 
was  colored,  especially  in  measuring  the  larger  angle  of  rotation ; 

'  The  Undolt  ray  flUeri  depend  on  Ibl*. 
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notwithstanding  this,  the  adjustment  was  always  made  to 
secare  uniform  shade  as  nearly  as  possible,  theerror  of  adjust- 
ment being  in  the  mean  about  ±  1.5  minutes  of  arc,  with  a 
half-shadow  of  3°.  Any  effects  of  temperature  changes  may 
be  eliminated  in  such  long  experiments  by  regularly  changing 
the  sources  of  tight  and  employing  them,  for  example,  in  this 
order,  I,  II,  III,  I,  III,  II,  I,  so  that  the  mean  values  for  each 
source  of  light  correspond  to  one  and  the  same  mean  tempera- 
ture.    The  results  obtained  are  given  in  the  following  table  :' 
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To  within  about  ±  0.01°,  the  same  angles  are  found  with 
the  pure  sodium  light  and  the  filtered  Welsbach  light,  so  that 
the  optical  center  of  the  latter  may  be  taken  also  at  589  fi^. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  results  found  with  the  simple  Wels- 
bach light,  a^,  are  much  larger  than  the  corresponding  a^.  If 
we  recall  now  that  the  rotation  of  quartz  for  pure  sodium  light 
is  21.72°,  we  may  calculate  by  aid  of  the  known  dispersion 
formulas  for  quartz  that  the  optical  center  of  gravity  of  the 
Welsbach  light  is  about  551  f/^.  We  have  then  the  conver- 
sion formulas  : 

a^^=  1.149^^,  and  a^  —  o.Syoff.. 
But  as  the  relation  of  «c  to  o".  varies  in  different  substances 
because  of  unequal  rotation  dispersions,  it  must  always  be  re- 
membered that  for  other  bodies  than  quartz,  the  values  of  a^ 
calculated  by  the  above  factor  from  observations  of  a^  may  be 
in  error  to  the  extent  of  10  per  cent  or  more.  It  is,  therefore, 
recommended  not  to  use  the  simple  Welsbach  light  at  all,  but 
when  necessary,  to  employ  this  light  purified  by  the  potassium 
dichromate  solution  as  above  defined,  since  in  this  case  a  re- 
duction is  not  required. 

If  one  is  obliged  to  measure  angles  of  more  than  3°  with 

1  without  doubt,  Olhcr  results  would  be  obUined  by  a  color-blind  eye. 
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white  light,  this  sli6uld  not  be  done  under  any  circumstances 
with  a  half -shadow 'instrument  with  circular  graduation,  but 
the  rotation  may  be  found  with  a  half-shadow  saccharimeter, 
with  which,  using  the  double  wedge-compensation,  angles  of 
±  34"  may  be  measured.  The  conditions  here  are  very  much 
more  favorable,  because  the  rotation  dispersion  is  very  largely 
compensated  by  the  action  of  the  compensating  quartz-plate  in 
the  wedge,  so  that  its  influence  on  the  measured  angle  of  rota- 
tion is  small ;  colored  substances  also,  may  therefore  be  in- 
vestigated in  sacchari meters.  If  then  the  rotation  in  Ventzke 
degrees  be  multiplied  by  the  factor  0.347,  as  given  in  S127,  it 
may  be  at  least  said  that  the  product  obtained  gives  the  angle 
of  rotation  in  circular  degrees  for  sodium  light  with  an  error 
of  2  to  3  per  cent,  at  most.'  But  there  is  no  object  in  trying 
to  6nd  a  more  accurate  reduction  factor  for  each  individual 
substance,  because,  on  account  of  rotation  dispersion,  temper- 
ature effects,  and  variations  in  rotation  with  the  kind  of  illu- 
mination and  color  sense  of  the  observer,  it  is  never  possible  to 
make  accurate  determinations,  free  from  appreciable  systematic 
errors,  in  a  saccharimeter.  Whenever  possible,  therefore,  avoid 
the  use  of  a  saccharimeter  and  secure  for  illumiuation  of  a 
polariscope  the  most  intense  sodium  light  available,  the  pro- 
duction of  which  may  be,  moreover,  accomplished  without 
great  difficulty. 

d.  Determination  of  Rotation  Dispersion 
154.  Hethod  of  ftvcta. — To  find  the  rotation  dispersion  of  a 
substance,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  angles  of  rotation 
for  light  of  different  wave-lengths.  This  may  be  done  by  aid 
of  one  of  the  polarization  instruments  described,  using  differ- 
ent kinds  of  homogeneous  light,  which  method  will  be  later 
explained.  But  first,  several  other  methods  must  be  con- 
adered,  A  procedure  which  permits  the  determination  for  a 
whole  series  of  rays  of  known  wave-lengths  was  given  by 
Broch,'  and  simultaneously  by  Fizeau  and  Foucautt.*  In  this 
process,  illumination  is  furnished  by  sunlight  which,  by  aid  of 

'  This  followa  from  the  data  of  I,»ncloU  :  Sitiunpber.  der  Akad..  Berliii,  p.  959 
(■8871. 

■  BrcKh  :  DoTC'i  Rcpcrt.  d.  Phy9..7,  113  (lS«6), 

'  Fi«aaaiid  PoiicauU  ;  Compl.  lend,  ai,  1155  (1845)- 
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a  heliostat,  is  thrown  horizontally  into  a  darkened  room.  The 
rays  pass  in  the  following  order  :  the  vertical  slit  A  (Fig.  70), 
the  polarizer  B,  the  analyzer  C,  the  prism  D  placed  in  position 
of  minimmn  deviation,  and  the  telescope  E  F  which  must  be 


^ 


^/>n 


n 


rig.  70. 
provided  with  cross  hairs.  In  order  to  adjust  the  apparatus, 
the  principal  section  of  the  movable  analyzer  C  is  placed  paral- 
lel to  the  principal  section  of  the  polarizer  B,  the  slit  A  is  illu- 
minated with  sodium  light  and  the  ocular  F  of  the  telescope  is 
focused  sharply  on  the  image  of  the  slit  A  formed  by  the 
achromatic  objective  E.  On  removing  the  sodium  light  and 
admitting  sunlight,  a  pure  spectrum  with  the  Praunhofer  lines 
is  seen  with  the  ocular  F.  In  order  to  bring  any  desired  part 
of  the  spectrum  into  the  center  of  the  field  of  view,  the  tele- 
scope must  be  movable  horizontally  around  a  fixed  axis  pass- 
ing through  the  center  of  the  prism.  First,  the  analyzer  C  is 
placed  in  the  position  of  greatest  darkness,  without  an  active 
substance  following  ;  this  is  the  zero  point.  Then  when  the 
active  body  is  placed  between  C  and  B,  the  spectrum  witli 
the  Fraunhofer  lines  appears  again  in  the  telescope.  If  now 
the  analyzer  C  is  turned,  a  position  is  found  at  which  a  ver- 
tical dark  band  appears  in  the  field  of  view  and,  with  further 
rotation  of  C,  moves  across  it ;  an  essential  condition  for  this, 
however,  is  that  the  rotation  dispersion  of  the  substance  must 
be  rather  large  as  compared  with  the  dispersion  of  the  prism. 
The  phenomenon  of  the  dark  bands  depends  on  the  fact,  that 
in  the  rotation  of  the  analyzer  those  rays  are  extinguished, 
one  after  the  other,  whose  planes  of  polarization  coincide  with 
the  principal  section  of  the  analyzer.  If  the  cross  hairs  of  the 
telescope  are  focused  on  one  of  the  Fraunhofer  lines  at  the 
start,  and  then,  by  movement  of  the  analyzer,  the  dark  ban<] 
is  brought  to  center  with  the  cross  hairs,  the  rotation  read  off 
on  the  circle  shows  the  amount  of  rotation  for  the  line   in 
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question.  In  this  manaer  the  rotation  for  each  one  of  the 
Fraunhofer  lines  may  be  found.  In  place  of  cross  hairs,  it  is 
-preferable  to  employ  parallel  fibers.  The  dark  band  is 
narrower  and  sharper,  the  larg^er  the  angle  of  rotation,  and 
consequently,  the  rotation  dispersion.  The  Fraunhofer  lines 
and  the  corresponding  wave-lengths  are  given  in  the  table 
below  : 


Fnii»l»ferUtie>. 

Wi«-l«ttlu 

1   FruBboterKno. 
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759-4 

1                  * 

5«7-5 
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!              F 
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1              G 
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\              * 
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'             H 

396.9 

E 
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Soret  and  Sarasin'  in  their  determination  of  the  rotation  dis- 
persion of  quartz  have  avoided  the  rather  inaccurate  zero- point 
adjustment  in  this  manner  that  they  placed  a  negative  qnartz- 
plate,  for  example,  in  position  first  and  brought  the  dark  band 
into  coincidence  with  a  line  of  the  spectrum  ;  then,  after  re- 
moving this  plate,  a  positive  one  was  substituted  and  by  move- 
ment of  the  analyzer  the  dark  band  was  again  brought  into 
coincidence  with  the  same  line  of  the  spectrum.  From  the 
rotation  of  the  analyzer  there  is  found,  therefore,  for  the  line 
in  question,  an  angle  which  corresponds  to  that  of  a  positive 
or  negative  quartz-plate,  the  thickness  of  which  is  equal  to  the 
combined  thicknesses  of  the  positive  and  negative  plates  used. 

Through  several  improvements,  Lippich'  has  made  the  Broch 
method  a  tolerably  accurate  one,  but  for  the  details,  his 
original  paper  must  be  consulted. 

Finally,  by  use  of  a  quartz  double  plate  of  variable  thick- 
ness, G.  Wiedemann'  has  essentially  improved  the  Broch 
method.  The  double  plate  consists  of  two  quartz  wedges 
whose  principal  surfaces  are  ground  vertically  to  the  optical 
axis,  and  eadi  one  of  which  consists  of  an  upper  right-rotating 

<  Soret  and  Sarmsin  :  Compl.  md.,  95,  '6jj  (iBSi).    Thc<r  melliod  bis  been  given 
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and  a  lower  left-rotating  half.  By  aid  of  a  micrometer  screw 
one  of  these  wedges  may  be  moved  in  front  of  the  other.  The 
vertical  slit  A  (Fig.  70)  is  brought  between  B  and  C,  and  at 
a  slight  distance  from  B,  and  then  between  A  and  B,  and 
immediately  behind  the  slit,  the  double  plate  is  so  placed  that 
its  junction  edges  lie  horizontally.  The  double  plate  must 
stand  vertically  to  the  direction  of  the  light  rays,  so  that  they 
will  pass  through  in  the  direction  of  the  axis.  Using  sunlight, 
the  spectrum  with  the  Fraunhofer  lines  is  found  as  before  IQ 
the  telescope,  these  lines  being  broken  into  upper  and  lower 
halves  by  the  horizontal  juncture  surface  of  the  double  plate. 
As  the  plane  of  polarization  of  each  color  is  turned  to  the  right 
by  the  upper  plate,  and  through  the  same  angle  to  the  left  by 
the  lower  plate,  it  follows  that  for  any  position  of  the  analyzer 
the  spectrum  does  not  show  the  same  colors  above  and  below, 
but  at  any  given  time  those  are  extinguished  for  which,  above 
and  below,  the  angles  of  rotation  differ  by  some  multiple  of 
180°.  If  then,  the  same  color  is  to  be  extinguished  above 
and  below,  the  rotation  for  this  color  must  be  a  multiple  of 
90° ;  in  this  case,  the  polarizer  and  analyzer  must  stand  is 
crossed  or  parallel  position.  Just  which  color  is  extinguished 
depends  on  the  thickness  of  the  quartz  double  plate  ;  if  this 
thickness  may  be  varied  within  sufficiently  wide  limits,  it  will 
be  possible  to  follow  the  bands  shut  out  from  one  end  of  the 
spectrum  to  the  other  and  to  bring  them  to  coincide  with  any 
Fraunhofer  lines  desired.  The  determination  of  an  angle  of 
rotation  for  a  Fraunhofer  line  is  then  made  as  follows  :  The 
line  in  question  is  brought  between  the  parallel  threads,  the 
analyzer  is  then  turned  until  at  some  point  of  the  spectmm 
the  two  dark  bauds  stand  with  one  exactly  above  the  other, 
and  the  movable  wedge  is  then  shoved  until  the  dark  band 
lies  between  the  parallel  threads  ;  this  gives  the  zero-potat 
position  of  the  analyzer.  If  the  active  substance  is  now  placed 
between  the  analyzer  and  the  slit,  the  bands  no  longer  stand 
one  above  the  other,  but  to  secure  this  the  analyzer  must  be 
turned  through  the  same  angle  by  which  the  line  chosen  is 
rotated  by  the  active  body.  It  is  assumed  that  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  double  plate  does  not  appreciably  change  during 
the  measurements.     The  spectropolarimeter  constructed  much 
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later  by  v.  Fldschl'  is  nothing  but  a  bad  copy  of  the  Wiede- 
mann apparatus,  the  variable  double  plate  of  which  is  replaced 
by  a  simple  quartz  double  plate  of  constant  thickness,  with 
which  the  rotation  for  a  single  definite  color  only  may  be 
measured. 

155.  The  Hethod  of  t.  l^mg. — The  main  drawback  in  the 
Broch  method  is  that  it  depends  on  the  not  always  available 
sunlight.  But  v.  I,ang  has  shown'  that  the  Broch  procedure 
may  be  easily  so  changed  that  instead  of  sunlight  with  the 
Ftaunhofer  line?  ordinary  white  light  with  artificial  spectral 
lines  may  be  employed.  The  arrangement  of  the  apparatus  is 
preferably  that  shown  in  the  illustration  (Fig.  71).  By  aid  of 
t}ielensB,asharpimageof  thesourceof  whitelight  Ais  tbrown 
on  the  slit  C.  The  light  passing  the  slit  is  led  first  through 
a  simple  Mttscherlich  polariscope  consisting  of  the  illumination 
lens  D,  the  polarizer  E,  and  the  analyzer  F,  which  may  be 
rotated,  and  then  through  an  ordinary  spectroscope  GtoL.   The 
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m».  71. 
focal  distance  of  the  illumination  lens  D  is  equal  to  half  the 
distance  between  D  and  G,  and  the  slit  C  is  so  placed  that  a 
sharp  image  of  it  may  be  formed  by  D  at  the  objective  slit  G 
of  the  spectroscope.  G  is  situated  in  the  focus  of  the  achro- 
matic lens  H,  and  the  prism  J  in  the  position  of  minimum 
deviation.  The  spectrum  produced  in  the  achromatic  telescope 
K  is  seen  at  the  ocular  L  along  with  two  parallel  vertical  lines 
or  fibers.  The  telescope  K  L  is  movable  horizontally.  The 
adjustment  of  the  spectroscope  is  accomplished  in  the  usual 
well  known  manner.  The  following  operations  are  necessary 
to  determine  the  angle  of  rotation  of  a  substance  for  a  given 
spectrum  line :  i .  The  zero  point  is  found  by  turning  the 
analyzer  F  to  the  position  of  greatest  darkness.     2.  Thewhite 

V.  FleiKlil ;  Repert.  d.  Eiper.-Pbyi.,  >i,  31]  (iSSj);  WIed.  Ann.  Beibl^  9,  6j4 
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light  is  shut  off  and  between  B  and  C,  and  near  the  slit  the 
apparatus  is  placed  which  furnishes  the  lines  of  the  homo- 
geneous light  in  question,  and  the  analyzer  F  is  so  turned  as  to 
transmit  the  largest  possible  amount  of  light.  A  continuous 
spectrum  is  no  longer  seen  in  the  telescope,  but  only  the  sharp 
and  bright  spectrum  lines.  The  telescope  is  then  turned 
horizontally  until  the  desired  bright  line  comes  between  the 
parallel  hairs.  The  source  of  homogeneous  light  is  then  re- 
moved, the  strong  white  light  A  admitted,  the  active  substance 
placed  in  position  and  the  analyzer  F  turned  until  a  black  band 
appears  in  the  telescope.  By  further  turning  the  analyzer, 
this  band  is  brought  exactly  between  the  parallel  hairs,  and 
the  analyzer  graduation  is  then  read  off.  By  again  admitting 
the  line  of  the  homogeneous  light  it  may  be  determined 
whether  or  not  the  position  of  the  telescope  has  suffered  any 
change.  If  it  is  desired  to  work  with  the  Wiedemann  double 
quartz  plate  of  variable  thickness,  described  in  the  preceding 
paragraph,  F  must  be  placed  between  Gand  H,  and  the  double 
plate  directly  in  front  of  G  and  turned  toward  the  polarizer  E. 
In  regard  to  making  the  determinations  of  rotation  the  direc- 
tions of  the  last  paragraph  obtain. 

In  the  production  of  the  spectrum  lines  various  sources  of 
homogeneous  light  may  be  used.  Salts  of  metals  may  be  in- 
troduced into  the  Bunsen  flame  by  a  platinum  loop,  and  in 
particular  the  chlorides  or  carbonates  of  sodium,  lithium,  thal- 
lium, potassium,  and  strontium.  The  light  of  a  Geissler  hy- 
drogen tube  may  be  employed  also.  If  a  little  mercury  or 
some  bits  of  cadmium  are  introduced  into  a  Geissler  tube,  the 
light  emitted  on  warming  these  metals  may  be  used.  In  the 
following  table  all  these  artificial  lines  are  given  with  their 
wave-lengths,  and  as  seen,  they  are  sufficient  for  the  deter- 
mination of  the  rotation  dispersion  of  a  substance. 
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156.  Lippich'a  Bfettaod.— The  methods  of  Broch  and  v.  Lang 
give  more  accurate  results  the  larger  the  rotation  dispersion. 
But  if  this  is  small  the  dark  band  is  broad  and  not  sharp  on 
the  edges  so  that  the  adjustment  is  very  inaccurate.  In  this 
case  it  is  better  to  employ  the  method  of  I,ippich'  in  the  meas- 
urement of  rotation  dispersion.  In  this  method  the  light  passes 
into  the  spectroscope  first  and  then  into  the  polarization  ap- 
paratus, which  should  be,  preferably,  the  sensitive  Lippich 
half-shadow  instrument  with  double  or  triple  field.  The  ar- 
rangement of  the  parts  is  shown  in  Fig.  72.  By  aid  of  the 
lens  B  a  sharp  image  of  the  bright  white  light  A  is  thrown  on 
the  vertical  slit  C  of  the  spectrometer,  C  is  situated  at  the 
focus  of  the  achromatic  lens  D.  The  prism  E  is  placed  in  the 
position  of  minimum  deviation,  and  the  light  rays  passing 
through  it  are  thrown  as  a  bright  spectrum  on  the  slit  screen 
G,  by  means  of  the  achromatic  lens  F,  and  in  such  a  manner 

'  Lippich;  Wiener  Sltxungsber.,  II,  91.  ""To  (iS«i). 
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that  only  one  color  of  the  spectrum  may  pass  through  the  slit 
and  serve  for  the  illumination  of  the  polarization  apparatus. 
The  slit  G,  therefore,  represents  the  source  of  homogeneous 
light,  and  must  be  given  such  a  position  that  a  sharp  image  of 
the  slit  may  be  formed  by  the  illumination  lens  J,  of  the  polari- 


\ 


zation  instrument,  on  the  analyzer  diaphragm.  In  order  to 
center  the  rays  more  completely  it  is  recommended  to  add  the 
lens  H,  immediately  in  front  of  G,  which  throws  an  image  of 
D  on  the  illumination  lens  J  ;  but  A  and  B  must  be  then  so 
centered  that  D  appears  uniformly  illuminated.  By  turning 
the  slit  tube  C  D  any  desired  part  of  the  spectrum  may  be 
thrown  into  the  polarization  apparatus,  but  A  and  B  must  be 
attached  in  fixed  position  with  reference  to  this  tube  ;  on  ac- 
count of  its  small  dimensions  and  slight  weight  the  Linnemann 
zircona  light  burner  (§142)  is  recommended  for  this  work. 
If  one  employs  sunlight  a  small  movable  mirror  is  attached  in 
place  of  A,  by  aid  of  which,  with  the  different  positions  of  the 
slit  tube,  the  heliostat  light  may  be  thrown  directly  into  the 
tube.  According  to  Lippich  the  direct  vision  spectrometer  of 
Hilger,  in  I^ndon,  with  the  Christie  half-prism'  is  also  very 
satisfactory,  as  with  this  the  simple  turning  of  the  prism  is 
sufficient  to  bring  any  desired  part  of  the  spectrum  to  the  slit 
G.  The  whole  spectroscope,  C  to  G,  must  first  be  graduated 
according  to  wave-lengths,  in  order  to  be  able  to  give  directly, 
for  any  position  of  C  D,  the  mean  wave-length  of  the  light 
passing  the  slit  G.     For  this  purpose  the  slit  C  is  illuminated 

I  Froc.  Roy.  Soc.,  *6,  B  <iS7«) ;  Pon.  A°o-  Beibl.,  i,  j$6  (i8;r). 
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with  the  several  homogeneous  lights  described  in  the  last  para- 
graph, one  after  the  other,  and  the  tube  C  D  is  turned  so  that 
the  image  of  the  illuminated  slit  C  coincides  exactly  with  G, 
which  may  be  easily  verified  by  aid  of  a  reading  glass.  The 
different  positions  of  the  tube  C  D  are  read  off  on  the  gradu- 
ated circle,  and  are  tabulated  along  with  the  corresponding 
wave-lengths  of  the  homogeneous  light.  In  this  way  a  large 
number  of  definite  positions  of  the  tube  C  D  are  determined 
for  which  accurately  characterized  homogeneous  colors  pass 
through  the  slit  G,  and  the  angles  of  rotation  of  these  may 
then  be  measured  with  the  polarimeter  in  the  usual  manner. 
In  the  graduation  of  the  spectrum  apparatus  the  Fraunhofer 
lines  of  sunlight  may  of  course  be  used.  The  greater  the  dis- 
persion the  smaller  must  be  the  slits  C  and  G,  in  order  that 
the  light  emerging  from  G  may  have  the  necessary  homogene- 
ity. If,  finally,  the  rotation  dispersion  is  very  large,  the  Lip- 
pich  method  is  then  no  longer  applicable,  since,  in  this  case,  a 
slit  so  narrow  would  be  required  that  the  necessary  brightness 
of  the  field  could  not  be  secured  ;  it  is  then  better  to  apply  the 
procedure  of  Broch  or  v.  Lang. 

Agreeing  in  principle  with  the  Lippich  method  is  that  of 
Seyffart,'  patented  in  1886,  for  the  determination  of  rotation 
dispersion.  But  as  the  latter  is  very  complicated  as  regards 
the  optical  as  well  as  the  mechanical  construction,  without,  at 
the  same  time,  reaching  the  accuracy  of  the  Lippich  method, 
it  need  not  be  discussed  here  at  length.  The spectrosaccbarim- 
eter  introduced  recently  by  Glaa'  resembles  also  the  Lippich 
apparatus  in  principle,  but  is  much  inferior  to  it  as  regards  . 
convenience  or  accuracy  in  manipulation. 

157.  Lommel's  Method. — Lommel'  has  so  modified  the  Broch 
method  by  addition  of  a  quartz  wedge  that  the  final  reading  is 
made,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Wild  polaristrobometer  (S103),  on 
the  disappearance  of  interference  bands.  Sunlight  is  polarized 
by  the  prism  A  (Fig.  73),  whose  principal  section  makes  an 
angle  of  45°  with  the  horizontal  plane,  and  then  rea(^es  the 
vertical  slit  D.     Just  in  front  of  this  slit  is  a  quartz  wedge  C, 

■  ScyRart:  WIed.  Ann..  41,  113  (iSgo). 

'GUn;/4a,.  4J,44ai«9l). 

'  lAmincI :  /tid.,  36,  731  (1889). 
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with  an  angle  of  7°  or  8°,  whose  edge,  parallel  to  the  optical 
axis,  is  vertical  with  reference  to  the  slit,  and  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  latter  is  the  analyzer  E,  the  principal  section  of 
which  either  crosses  or  stands  parallel  with  the  principal 
section  of  the  polarizer  and,  therefore,  makes  an  angle  of  45° 
with  the  horizontal  plane.  The  refractive  action  of  the  wedge 
is  corrected  by  that  of  a  glass  wedge,  B,  placed  in  reversed 
position.  The  light  leaving  the  analyzer  is  decomposed  by 
the  prism  P,   which    is  placed   in  the  position  of  minimum 

I^S-  73- 

deviation,  and  is  then  collected  by  the  achromatic  lens  G  to 
form  a  spectrum  that  may  be  observed  by  the  ocular  H.  As 
readily  understood,  this  spectrum  is  filled  with  numerous 
dark,  somewhat  curved,  interference  bands  which  stand  inclined 
with  reference  to  the  Prauuhofer  lines,  and  it  is  also  shaded 
by  fine  dark  slanting  lines.  If  the  polarizer  A  is  turned 
through  45°,  the  shading  disappears  through  the  whole  spec- 
trum (the  zero-point).  If  now  an  active  body  is  placed  be- 
tween A  and  B  the  bands  appear  again.  If,  next,  the  polar- 
izer be  rotated,  a  position  is  found  at  which  a  vertical  bright 
band,  free  from  shade,  enters  the  field  of  view  and  with 
further  turning  travels  through  the  spectrum.  By  bringing 
this  bright  band  to  coincide  with  the  various  Fraunhofer  lines, 
one  after  the  otber,  so  that  each  line  bisects  the  band  exactly, 
and  the  corresponding  angle  is  then  read  oS  on  the  graduated 
circle  of  the  polarizer,  the  angle  of  rotation  of  the  particular 
Fraunhofer  line  is  obtained.  The  Lommel  method  may,  of 
course,  be  so  arranged  that,  as  in  v.  Lang's  method,  artificial 
sources  of  light  may  be  used. 

Reference  only  can  be  made  here  to  Lommel's  interesting 
determination  of  the  rotation  dispersion  of  quartz  by  aid  of 
the  interference  phenomena  on  a  quartz  prism.' 

1  Wied.  AEn.,  36,  713  (1B89). 
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158.  LandoU'B  Method  with  Um  of  IU7  FUtAn — While  the 
methods  thus  far  described  for  the  measurement  of  rotation 
dispersion,  oecessitate  the  use  of  apparatus  which  is  compli- 
cated for  the  chemist  if  not  for  the  physicist,  since  the  com- 
bination of  a  spectrometer  with  a  polarimeter  is  always  called 
for,  that  of  Landolt'  with  ray  filters  requires  the  use  of  a 
pi^rimeter  only.  It  may  always  be  recommended,  therefore, 
because  of  its  convenience  where  the  greatest  accuracy  is  not 
required,  and  where  the  angles  of  rotation  remain  below  100". 
la  the  Landolt  method,  ordinary  white  light  is  used,  and  by 
aid  of  proper  absorbing  media  all  colors  are  removed,  within 
rather  narrow  limits,  except  the  one  desired,  which  depends, 
of  course,  on  the  nature  of  the  absorbing  substance  employed. 
If  now,  rotation  measurements  are  made  with  these  rather 
boDK^neous  colors,  the  rotations  found  must  correspond, 
according  to  S147,  with  some  definite  optical  center  of  gravity, 
which  depends  simply  and  alone  on  the  relative  distribution  of 
brightness  in  the  spectrum  of  the  color  in  question,  assuming 
that  the  rotations  are  measured  by  a  Lippich  instrument,  and 
that  the  active  substance  absorbs  all  wave-lengths  of  this  color 
uniformly.  Therefore,  since  the  optical  center  of  gravity  is 
determined  by  the  source  of  white  light,  and  the  absorbing  media, 
and  changes  with  both,  the  directions  given  by  Landolt  for  pre- 
paring the  ray  filters  must  be  followed  with  the  greatest  exactness 
if  the  measurements  of  different  observers  are  expected  to  be  com' 
parable  with  eaeh  other.  If  modifications  are  adopted,  the  new 
optical  center  must  certainly  be  defined  and  measured.  The 
Welsbach  lamp  serves  as  a  source  of  white  light  for  these  ray 
filters,  and  as  absorbing  media  solutions  of  only  such  sub- 
stances are  employed  as  are  found  in  commerce  in  sufiSciently 
pure  condition.  The  solutions  are  filled  into  cylindrical  glass 
cells  of  about  4  cm.  diameter  which  consist  of  rings  with  plane 
glass  plates  cemented  to  them.  One  style  of  cell  contains  two 
compartments,  each  having  an  internal  thickness  of  30  mm., 
while  another  style  has  three  divisions  of  30,  15,  and  15  mm. 
thickness.  Each  compartment  is  supplied  with  an  opening, 
which  may  be  closed  with  a  glass  stopper,  and  which  permits 
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the  filling  with  the  solutions.  The  cells  may  be  shoved  into 
a  metallic  framework  having  square  plates  on  the  comers  to 
prevent  rolling.  These  ray  filters'  are  always  to  be  placed  be- 
tween the  source  of  light  and  the  illumination  lens  of  the  appa- 
ratus, and  the  zero  point  must  always  be  found  after  they  are 
placed  in  position.  It  should  be  determined  anew  for  each 
ray  filter,  even  when  the  half-shadow  of  the  instrument  has 
not  been  changed  (see  Sio6).  The  five  filters  permit  red, 
yellow,  green,  light  blue  and  dark  blue  to  pass. 

Red. — In  the  production  of  this  color,  the  hydrochloride  of 
hexametbylpararosaniline  is  used,  which  comes  into  commerce 
under  the  name  of  crystal  violet  5  B  O,  and  the  anhydrous  can- 
tharides  green  crystals  must  be  selected.  If  0.05  gram  of  this 
be  dissolved  first  in  a  little  alcohol  and  then  diluted  with  water 
to  one  liter,  this  solution  filled  into  a  cell  20  mm.  deep  gives  a 
spectrum  which  consists  of  a  red  band  and  a  broad  blue  violet 
part.  The  latter  may  be  completely  absorbed  by  adding  a  layer 
of  yellow  potassium  chromate  solution  20  mm,  thick,  and  con- 
taining 10  grams  in  100  cc.  The  red  band  now  remaining 
begins  with  the  wave-length  about  718  f-i*,  and  ends  sharply 
at  639  ii}i.  The  half-shadow  of  the  instrument  may  be  as 
small  as  about  3". 

Yellow. — A  solution  of  30  grams  of  crystallized  nickel  sul- 
phate in  100  cc.,  in  a  layer  of  20  mm,  thickness,  absorbs  only 
the  red  rays  and  permits  all  others  to  pass.  If  a  cell  15  mm. 
deep  is  added,  containing  potassium  monochromate  solution 
with  10  grams  in  loa  cc.,  the  blue  and  violet  are  taken  out, 
leaving  only  orange-yellow  and  green.  The  last  of  these  colors 
may  be  absorbed  by  means  of  a  potassiu  m  permanganate  solu- 
tion containing  0.025  gram  in  100  cc.,  and  used  in  a  15  mm, 
layer.  The  spectrum  is  now  reduced  to  a  narrow  orange- 
yellow  band  which  still  shows  a  little  red  light  and  embraces 
the  wave-lengths  from  614  ><;"  to  574  lift.  As  the  three 
absorption  solutions  weaken  the  light  materially,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  employ  a  half-shadow  of  8°  to  10°. 

Green. — For  this,  a  combination  of  potassium  monochromate 
with  cupric  chloride  is  used.  A  solution  of  60  grams  of 
CuCl,  +  aH,0  to  100  cc.  in  a  20  mm.  layer  allows,  practically, 

'  obtainable  from  Scbmidl  and  Haenacli,  Berlin, 
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only  green  and  blue  rays  to  pass.  The  last  may  be  absorbed 
by  a  20  mm.  layer  of  a  potassium  monochromate  solution  con- 
uining:  10  grams  in  100  cc.,  and  there  remains  then  abroad 
green  band  on  the  edge  of  which  there  is  still  a  little  blue. 
This  band  embraces  the  wave-lengths  from  540/JA'  to  505^/*, 
The  half-shadow  must  amount  to  3"  or  more. 

Light  Blue. — In  the  production  of  this  color  there  is  used 
the  compound  known  in  cummerce  as  double  green  S  F,  which 
is  a  combination  of  chlormethylhexamethylpararosaniline  hy- 
drochloride with  zinc  chloride,  and  which  appears  as  a  glit- 
tering bronze -colored  powder.  An  aqueous  solution  of  0.02 
gram  of  the  color  to  100  cc.  gives  in  a  so  mm.  layer  a  spec- 
trum consisting  of  a  narrow  red  band  with  a  broad  green 
and  a  light  blue  part ;  the  dark  blue  is  absorbed.  With  a  blue 
vitriol  solution  containing  15  grams  in  100  cc.  in  a  20  mm. 
layer,  the  red  band  may  be  absorbed,  but  it  is  not  possible  to 
so  remove  the  green  light  that  light  blue  of  sufficient  intensity 
alone  remains.  The  light  left  is,  therefore,  a  combination  of 
green  rays  of  wave-lengths  526;*;^  to  about  494/'^,  and  of 
light  blue  rays  from  494/'/'  to  458/^;'.  As  a  result,  no  uniform 
color  is  found  in  the  field  of  view  of  the  polarization  instru- 
ment, but  the  change  of  shade  on  turning  the  analyzer  to  and 
fro  may  still  be  followed.  The  half-shadow  may  be  reduced 
to  about  3". 

Dark  Blue. — This  color  is  obtained  by  a  combination  of 
solutions  of  crystal  violet  5  B  O,  with  0.005  gram  in  100  cc. 
and  blue  vitriol  with  15  grams  in  100  cc. ,  both  used  in  cells  20 
mm.  deep.  The  last  solution  absorbs  the  red  rays  which  the 
aniline  color  passes  ^nd  there  remains  only  dark  blue  light  of 
wave-lengths  478  to  4io;i/j.  Because  of  the  low  intensity  of 
the  light,  a  half-shadow  of  about  8°  must  be  taken. 

The  absorption  solutions,  with  the  exception  of  the  per- 
manganate, are  permanent,  but  it  is  advisable  to  keep  the 
supply  of  the  aniline  colors  in  the  dark,  and  to  renew  the  fill- 
ing in  the  cells  holding  them  from  time  to  time.  But  the  per- 
manganate solution  must  he  freshly  prepared,  since  it  easily 
suffers  decomposition. 

As  the  rotation  dispersion  of  quartz  is  pretty  accurately 
Icnowny  the  optical  centers  of  gravity  of  the  five  colors  from 
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the  ray  filters  may  be  found  by  the  aid  of  quartz  plates, 
according  to  §148.  Landolt  has  done  this  and  has  found  that 
the  five  optical  centers  are  near  the  Fraunhofer  lines,  C,  D,  E, 
F,  and  G.     The  following  table  shows  the  exact  values : 


Color  filter. 

OpUol  ctnttr  of 
ir.-rity  in  mh. 

PrauDhofcr'i  Uq«. 

WBTC-ICDStlu  In  WL. 

Red  =  n/ 

Yellow  ^yl 

Green  =^gr 

Light  blue  =2« 

Dftric  blue  -  db 

«5-9 

59'-9 

448.3 

c 

D 
E 

S 

527-0 

486.1 
430.8 

These  relations  then  obtain  for  the  rotations  a  with  quartz 

■""'"^  ..032  .^=», 

.010  a,,  =  Uf, 
.026  a^  =  etg 
oil  a»  =  cif 
1. 091  etm^^  «c 
By  aid  of  these  equations  It  is,  therefore,  possible  to  reduce 
rotations  found  by  the  ray  filter  method  to  those  which  obtain 
for  the  corresponding  Fraonhofer  lines,  and  this  may  always 
be  done  if  the  active  substance  has  about  the  same  rotation 
dispersion  as  quartz. 

The  following  table  contains  the  data  showing  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  filter  solutions,  along  with  their  optical  centers  of 
gravity  and  the  corresponding  rotations  for  i  mm.  of  quartz  at 
20°  C. 
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IS 
t5 

v> 
ao 
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1 

1% 

III 

Po 

Red 

CryBtal  violet  s  B  0 

30 
0 
6c 

.005 

«5.9 

16.78" 

Yellow 
Green 

Nickel  sulphate.  NiSO.  +  7  aq 

PoU»i«m  permanganate_    _ 

Copper  chloride,  CuCI,  +  a  aq 
Potassium  monochromate 

•oas 

59'.9 
533.0 

ai.49» 
26.85* 

Light  blue 

S 

Double  green  S  F 

Copper  sulphate,  CuSO,  +  5  aq 

J5 

4885 

3»-39° 

Dark  blue 

ao 

Crystal  violet  5  B  0 

Copper  sulphate,  CuSO,  +s  aq 

IS 

.005 

448.! 

».o5° 
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159.  TheArona-Lmiiiner  MtrcaiylMof. — The  simplest  method  of 
determining  rotation  dispersion  would  be  by  aid  of  the  Lippidi 
half-shadow  apparatus,  if  one  had  the  means  of  producing  a 
sufficiently  lai^e  number  of  homogeneous  lights  of  different 
wave-lengths.  In  S155  we  have  referred  to  a  number  of 
sources  of  homogeneous  light  besides  sodium  light,  but  they 
all  have  this  disadvantage  that  their  luminosity  is  too  slight  to 
make  accurate  observations  possible.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
since  there  is  need  of  homogeneous  lights  of  great  intensity  for 
polarimetric  work  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  before  long 
this  want  will  certainly  be  supplied.  This  end  might  be 
reached,  for  example,  just  as  du  Bois  produced  an  intense  so- 
dium light  (S146),  by  forming  ^milar  pencils  of  salts  of  other 
metals  as  lithium,  thallium,  potasdum,  strontium,  etc.  It 
would  be  a  great  advance  to 
secure  a  sufficiently  bright 
cadmium  light,  since  accord- 
ing to  Michelson'  the  four 
lines  found  in  the  ted,  green, 
and  blue  portions  of  the  spec- 
trum (643. S,  508.6,  4.S0.0, 
467.8  Mf)  have  an  extremely 
constant  optical  center  of 
gravity.  At  the  present  time 
we  have,  in  addition  to  the 
sodium  light,  only  one  other 
source  of  homogeneous  light  of  great  intensity,  and  this  is  the 
Arons  mercury  light. 

The  mercury  lamp  constructed  by  Arons'  and  improved  later 
by  Lummer,'  is  shown  in  Fig.  74.*  The  cylindrical  tube  B^ 
with  plane  ends  s,  is  connected  near  the  middle  with  the  two 
short  vertical  tubes  A  and  C,  which  are  closed  below  and 
furnished  with  platinum  wires  m  and  n,  fused  into  the  glass ; 
a  small  tube  is  fused  to  B  at  r.  The  tubes  ABC  are  cleaned 
and  dried,  A  and  C  are  filled  with  mercury,  r  is  drawn  out, 

^  TriTeaiix  et  m^nifrireB  du  bureau  lutcntatjonal  d«  poidi  ct  mtsure*.  Tome,  XI, 
Peril  (1B95).    Michellon,  Jour,  dc  Phy...  [3],  3.  j  (1894). 
>  Aroni;Wied,  Ann..47,  7«7{i«9a). 
■  I,Dmmcr:  ZUcbr.  flir  Instrum.,  if,  tn  (1S95). 
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and  then,  after  exhaustion  of  B  by  a  mercury  pump,  is  sealed 
by  melting.  If  a  current  from  about  thirty  storage  cells  is  led 
through  m  and  n  into  A  and  B,  and  temporary  contact  is  made 
by  shaking  the  mercury,  the  arc  light  of  this  metal  is  produced 
which  continues  to  play  quietly  after  the  apparatus  is  brought 
to  rest  with  B  in  horizontal  position.  The  whole  section  of  B 
is  filled  with  a  very  intense  grayish  white  light,  which,  diffused 
from  the  matted  walls  of  the  tube,  shines  freely  through  tbe 
end  surfaces  s,  and  is  the  brighter  the  stronger  the  current 
employed.  If  currents  up  to  lo  amperes  are  used  the  glass  at 
the  contacts  m  and  n  must  be  protected  from  overheating. 
This  is  provided  for  by  the  little  vessels  D  and  E  melted  on  to 
the  lower  ends  of  A  and  C,  and  which  are  likewise  filled  with 
mercury,  so  that  the  platinum  wires  m  and  n  dip  into  this 
metal  on  each  side.  The  current  is  led  to  the  mercury  by  wires 
extending  through  tbe  little  tubes  fused  to  the  sides  of  D  and 
E.  As  the  tube  B  becomes  very  warm  at  the  point  where  tlie 
arc  is  formed,  if  tbe  current  is  at  all  strong,  and  may  be  broken 
through  this  heating  effect,  it  must  be  furnished  with  a  water- 
jacket  to  control  the  temperature  and  prevent  cracking,  which 
may  be  done,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  by  leading  water  in  at  p 
and  out  at  q.  The  two  ends  of  the  tube  B  project  beyond  the 
water-jacket,  in  order  that  the  mercury,  which  vaporizes  in 
large  quantity,  may  not  collect  on  the  surfaces  s,  but  on  the 
side  walls  of  B  ;  a  constant  variation  in  the  intensity  of  the 
light  is  thus  avoided.  A  current  of  from  2  to  20  amperes  may 
be  sent  through  the  lamp  protected  in  this  way  by  flowing 
water  without  running  a  risk  of  breaking  it. 

In  spite  of  the  appearance  of  continuity  in  the  light  arc  the 
discharge  is  a  discontinuous  one.  This  accounts  for  the  fact 
that  notwithstanding  the  low  tension  of  about  17  volts  at  the 
mercury  electrodes  an  electromotive  force  of  at  least  three 
times  this  is  required  to  produce  the  arc.  The  arc  exhibits  a 
line  .spectrum  of  extraordinary  strength.  But  only  a  few  lines 
are  important  for  polarimetry.  The  line  546.1  mi^,  in  the  yel- 
lowish green  is  remarkably  strong.  If  it  is  desired  to  illumi- 
nate the  polarization  apparatus  with  this  light,  it  must  of  course 
be  separated  from  light  of  all  other  wave-lengths  produced  at 
the  same  time,  which  may  be  best  accomplished  by  the  method 
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of  Spectrum  purification  explained  in  $149.  Two  rather  bright 
lines  are  found  in  the  yellon  with  wave-lengtlis  579.0  and 
576.9  ^l^t■,  as  these  lie  so  close  tc^ether  a  very  great  dispersion 
must  be  employed  if  they  are  to  be  actually  separated  and  used 
in  polarimetric  measurements.  But  there  is  really  no  need  of 
this,  as  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  these  lines  the  much 
stronger  sodium  lines  are  found.  Finally  the  blue  line,  435.9 
/J/J,  of  the  mercury  arc  light  maybe  used  ;  but  as  this  is  rather 
dark  a  large  half-shadow  angle  must  be  taken  so  that  the 
measurements  made  are  not  very  accurate.  From  the  abbve 
it  is  seen  that  the  line  in  the  yellowish  green,  546.  i  nfi,  is  the 
only  one  applicable  in  polarimetry. 

As  regards  the  constancy  of  the  optical  centers  of  gravity  of 
the  brighter  spectrum  lines  formed  by  the  mercury  lamp  one 
must  stand  in  a  skeptical  attitude  until  fuller  data  are  pub- 
lished concerning  them.  The  spectrum  of  this  light  is  made 
up  of  a  remarkably  large  number  of  lines ;  Arons  has  deter- 
mined no  fewer  than  32  lines  between  623  and  404  ftfi.  It  is, 
therefore,  hardly  possible  in  polarimetric  measurements  to  so 
far  purify  the  four  brighter  lines  mentioned  above  that  light 
of  adjacent  lines  may  not  also  enter  the  apparatus.  It  follows, 
therefore,  as  we  know  from  9147,  that  the  optical  centers  cor- 
responding to  measured  angles  of  rotation  can  scarcely  be 
stated  with  satisfactory  accuracy.  Near  the  brightest  line 
found  in  the  yellowish  green,  546.1  nn,  there  are  found,  for 
example,  six  other  lines  in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  and 
these  have  the  wave-lengths  548,  545,  543,  537,  536,  and  532 
^fj.  The  resulting  optical  center  must  vary,  therefore,  with 
the  degree  of  dispersion  eqiployed  in  the  spectral  purification 
of  the  light.  Furthermore,  this  center  may  change  with  the 
strength  of  current  sent  through  the  lamp,  as  it  can  hardly  be 
assumed  that  the  brightness  of  all  the  different  lines  increases 
in  the  same  proportion  (see  also  §150).  In  addition  to  this 
it  appears,  according  to  the  statements  of  Arons,  that  with 
longer  burning  of  the  lamp  the  whole  spectrum  from  about 
543  to  503  HI*  becomes  of  a  dull  green  color,  so  thatchanges  of 
the  optical  center  with  time  are  not  impossible. 
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B.  COHSTRUCTIOH  OF  THE  POLASIZATIOH  TVBXS  AXD  TH£ 
HEASVREICBirT  OF  THEIR  LENGTH. 
i6o.  Constnictioii  at  the  Tabes  And  Metbod  of  ClMhi(r  Them  by  End 
Plates  of  GUu. — The  tubes  used  with  polarization  instruments 
should  always  be  made  of  glass.  If  in  special  investigations 
it  is  necessary  to  employ  metal  tubes,  these  should  have  a 
matted  gold  finish  inside  ;  but  they  have  this  drawback,  that 
changes  of  length  with  temperature  are  much  greater  than 
with  glass  tubes.  The  tubes  are  commonly  made  2  dm.  in 
length,  but  shorter  ones  down  to  i  dm.  and  longer  ones  up  to 

1  meter  are  in  use.  The  inner  diameter  varies  between  6  and 
12  mm. ,  and  the  thickness  of  the  walls  should  be  about  2  mm. 
As  shown  in  ^96,  the  polarization  tubes  should  have  an  internmi 
diameter  about  J  mm.  greater  than  the  polarizer  and  analyser 
diaphragms  0/  the  instrument;  if  they  have  not,  the  latter  shtndd 
unquestionably  be  decreased.  The  ends  of  the  tubes  are  care- 
fully ground  off  planC;  and  care  must  be  taken  to  have  the 
two  polished  surfaces  parallel  to  each  other  and  vertical  to  the 
axis  of  the  tube.  The  angle  formed  by  the  two  ground  sur- 
faces should  be  always  below  10'.     For  tubes  not  more  than 

2  dm.  in  length  this  angle  may  be  measured  very  conveniently 
and  accurately  by  aid  of  the  Abbe  spectrometer.'  If  theangle 
is  of  considerable  size,  it  may  be  recognized  in  the  following 
manner:  The  observation  tube,  filled  with  water,  is  closed 
with  plane  parallel  cover  glasses,  placed  in  the  polariscope  and 
brought  into  focus  with  the  telescope.  If  the  tube  is  now 
rotated  on  its  axis  the  field  of  view  changes  in  shade  if  this 
angle  is  large. 

The  tubes  are  closed  always  with  plane  parallel  glass  plates. 
To  accomplish  this,  each  end  of  the  tube  is  supplied  with  a 
brass  setting  on  which  a  cap  with  a  diaphragm  may  be 
screwed  and  this  serves  to  press  the  glass  ptate  against  the 
end  of  the  tube.  As  the  cover  glasses  should  lie  on  the  ends 
of  the  glass  tubes  only,  the  latter  should  project  a  trifle 
beyond  the  brass  setting  ;  the  wedge-angle  of  the  cover  glasses 
should  not  exceed  5' ;  the  exact  angle  may  be  measured  by  the 
Abbe  spectrometer  as  before.  In  order  to  prevent  too  great  a 
pressure  on  the  cover  glasses  when  they  are  pressed  home  by 
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tbe  screw  cap,  a  ring  of  rubber  or  soft  leather  is  placed  between 
tbe  glass  and  the  cap.  Bui,  nohvilksianding  this,  the  cover 
glass  must  not  be  pressed  loo  hard,  because  double  refraction  in 
the  glass  may  follow  through  pressure,  and  this  will  destroy  the 
uniformity  of  the  field,  and  may  easily  give  rise  to  a  zero-point 
displacement  in  the  instrument,  amounting  to  several  minutes. 
As  furthermore,  without  application  of  pressure  and  on 
account  of  iutemal  strains  in  the  glass,  rotations  of  a  minute 
or  more  may  be  caused  by  the  cover  plates,  it  is  necessary  in 
all  accurate  work  to  give  very  particular  attention  to  tbe 
character  of  these  plates ;  in  saccharimetery,  the  cover  glasses 
alone  may  lead  to  errors  of  several  tenths  of  a  Ventzke  degree. 
Errors  may  be  wholly  avoided  by  noting  first  the  reading  with 
the  empty  tube  and  cover  glasses  in  place,  and  then  of  the 
tube  filled  through  a  side  opening  with  the  liquid  to  be  investi- 
gated ;  by  subtracting  the  first  reading  with  its  proper  sign 
from  the  second,  the  correct  result  is  reached. 

To  exclude  the  possibility  of  making  the  cover  glasses 
optically  active  by  too  strong  pressure  on  the  screw  cap,  obser- 
vation tubes  with  the  Landolt  closing  device  are  now  very  fre- 
quently used.  With  this  the  glass  plates  are  not  pressed 
against  the  tube  by  the  motion  of  the  screw  cap,  but  by  means 
of  a  cap  held  down  by  a  spring. 

In  the  investigation  of  beet-juices,  the  Pellet  tube'  for  con- 
tinuous polarization,  shown  in  section  in  Fig.  75,  is  frequently 
used.  It  is  commonly 
made  of  metal,  is  closed  g^ 
at  A  with  in.side  screw  ^ 
caps,  and  at.each  end  has  -^ 
a  dde  tube  entering  near 
the  glass  cover  plates.  A  funnel  is  attached  to  one  of 
these  tubes  and  to  the  other  a  piece  of  rubber  tubing  with 
properly  bent  glass  tube,  so  that  the  solution  at  any  time  in 
the  polarization  tube  may  be  completely  forced  out  by  the 
pressure  of  fresh  liquid  poured  into  the  funnel.  In  this  way, 
a  great  many  polarizations  may  be  rapidly  carried  out  in  the 
same  tube,  one  after  the  other  ;  but  the  actual  observation 
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must  not  be  made  until  the  old  contents  of  the  tube  are 
fully  expelled  by  the  new,  which  is  the  case  when  the  cloudy 
striations,  noticed  at  first,  have  completely  disappeared. 

When  the  telescope  is  focused  after  putting  a  filled  obser- 
vation tube  in  the  instrument,  the  field  of  view  roust  be 
sharply  and  uniformly  clear  throughout  its  whole  extent,  the 
outside  edge  and  the  dividing  lines  of  the  fields  as  well ;  only 
when  this  is  the  case  is  it  proper  to  begin  the  observations.  If 
the  adjustment  does  not  remain  sharp  on  turning  the  tube  it 
shows  either  that  the  solution  was  not  homogeneous  or  that 
the  tube  was  not  clean. 

If  qualitative  observations  only  are  to  be  made,  glass  troughs, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  76,  may  be 
rrecommended.'  The  cover, 
furnished  with  a  button, 
may  be  taken  off,  while  the 
*■  '*'  other  parts  are  fastened  to- 

gether with  easily  fusible  glass.  These  troughs  may  be  placed 
in  the  gutter  h  (Fig.  45)  of  the  Lippich-Landolt  apparatus. 

161.  Water-Jacket  Tubes  and  Water-Heating  Apparatus.— Tubes 
furnished  with  instrtimeuts  do  not  ordinarily  have  a  water- 
jacket  ;  the  contained  liquid  is,  therefore,  exposed  to  the  pre- 
vailing air  temperature.  But  as  the  room  temperature  is  vari- 
able to  the  extent  of  at  least  ±  3°,  and  as  the  rotating  power 
of  most  substances  is  largely  modified  by  heat,  it  is  necessary 
in  all  accurate  measurements  to  control  the  temperature  of  the 
liquid  during  the  observations.  ,  This  may  be  done  by  sur- 
rounding the  glass  tube  with  a  brass  jacket  3  to  5  cm.  in  diam- 
eter and  allowing  a  current  of  water  to  flow  through  the  space 
between,  the  water  having  previously  been  brought  to  the  de- 
sired temperature  in  a  reservoir.  A  jacketed  tube  is  shoWn  in 
P'S-  77-'  "^^^  ^u''^  proper  consists  of  glass  and  to  the  middle 
of  it  is  fused  the  thermometer  tubulure  A,  which  at  the  same 
time  may  be  used  in  filling  the  observation  tube.  The  brass 
jacket  for  the  water  circulation  has  two  projecting  tubes,  B  and 
C,  which  serve  for  the  inflow  and  outflow  of  the  water.  After 
pouring  in  the  solution  the  tubulure  A  is  closed  with  a  groond 

'  Itom  Vybold,  in  Coloene. 
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glass  stopper  D,  through  the  larger  central  opening  in  which 
a  thermometer  E  is  introduced.  This  thermometer  has  a  wide 
part  near  the  bottom  which  is  ground  to  fit  the  opening  air- 
tight.    The  mercury  reservoir  of  the  thermometer  is,  there- 


fore, immersed  in  the  liquid,  and  it  must  project  so  far  into 
the  latter  that  its  lower  end  is  just  visible  in  looking  through 
the  observation  tube.  The  glass  stopper  D  has  a  second  open- 
ing at  one  side,  into  which  a  fine  glass  tube  is  cemented,  and 
to  this  a  bit  of  rubber  tubing,  P,  may  be  attached.  A  part  of 
the  air  in  A,  above  the  liquid,  escapes  through  this  when  the 
thermometer  is  inserted  ;  more  may  then  be  sucked  out  and  P 
closed  by  a  clamp.  The  thermometer  E  is  graduated  in  tenths, 
and  of  course  its  accuracy  must  be  determined  before  the  ob- 
servations. It  is  safest  to  have  the  thermometer  tested  by  the 
Physikalisch-Technischen  Reichsanstalt  at  Charlottenburg, 
and  corrected  say  from  5  "-5°. 

A  water-heating  apparatus,  in  which  the  water  to  flow 
through  the  jacket  of  the  observation  tube  is  brought  to  the 
right  temperature,  is  shown  in  Fig.  78.'  It  is  made  of  sheet 
anc,  but  has  a  copper  bottom,  and  to  prevent  cooling  or  wann- 
ing by  the  air  is  covered  above  and  on  the  sides  with  flannel. 
The  removable  cover  is  furnished  with  two  small  openings. 

1  From  Robrbcc^.  Btrlln. 
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Through  one  of  these.  A, 
the  reservoir  may  be  filled 
with  water,  while  the  rod 
of  the  stirrerworlcs  through 
the  other.  This  latter  con- 
sists of  a  perforated  disk  fill- 
ing the  whole  section  of  the 
reservoir,  with  a  piece  cut 
out  at  the  right  point  to 
avoid  striking  the  ends  of 
the  thermometers  C,  bent 
at  right  angles ;  the  rou- 
tion  of  the  stirrer  is  pre- 
vented by  two  vertical 
guides  placed  on  the  inner 
walls  of  the  reservoir.  D 
is  a  glass  tube  to  show  the 
level  of  the  water,  and  E 
the  exit  tube,  with  a  stop- 
cock, which  may  be  con- 
nected with  the  water-jacket 
of  the  polarization  tube  by 
means  of  rubber.  A  second 
large  opening,  not  shown  in 
the  figure,  and  likewise  fur- 
nished with  a  stop-cock, 
serves,  when  necessary,  for 
the  rapid  discharge  of  the 
water.  The  reservoir  which 
'■  is  supported  on  au  iron  stand 

may  be  warmed  by  means  of  a  Bunsen  burner  or  by  a  warm 
coil.  Before  beginning  an  observation,  water  is  allowed  to  flow 
about  fifteen  minutes  through  the  water-jacket  and  continued 
during  the  readings.  I'he  temperature  t,  which  is  the  mean 
of  all  the  readings  of  the  thermometer  in  the  polarization  tube 
during  an  observation,  is  then  that  temperature  to  which  all 
other  factors  must  be  reduced,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following 
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163.  Caknlatloii  of  the  Specllk  RoUtloii,  with  Consldentlon  of  the 
Effect  of  Temperature. — If  a  is  the  angle  of  rotation  of  the  solu- 
tion of  an  active  substance,  /  the  length  of  the  observation 
tube,  p  the  percentage  strength,  and  d  the  specific  gravity, 

then,  according  to  §2,    the  specific  rotation  is  [«]  ^^Tij- 

We  shall  write  this  equation  in  the  shorter  form  [or]  = 
/  (or,  /,  p,  d),  that  is,  [a]  is  a  function  of  a.  I,  p,  and  d.  With 
the  exception  oip,  the  quantities  a,  I,  and  d  are  variable  with 
the  temperature  /,  so  that  [o]  also  must  vary  with  t.  If  we 
express  this  dependence  on  the  temperature  by  the  index  /, 
then  [a],  =/{a„  l„  p,  d,).  If  we  give  I  the  definite  value  C, 
then  the  specific  rotation  for  the  temperature  /„  is  expressed 
properly  only  by  the  equation,  [a]^  =/('*«„  '/o. /,  rf«,)  ;  the 
quantities  a,  I,  and  d  must  all  be  determined  for  the  tempera- 
ture, <,.  It  must,  therefore,  be  considered  as  absolutely  im- 
proper, as  is  unfortunately  often  the  case  to  find  a  and  /,  for 
example,  for  20°,  and  d  for  17.5°,  and  tocalculate  an  [o']  with 
these  values,  because  the  [a]  so  found  corresponds  naturally 
to  no  definite  temperature.  Now,  the  coefficients  of  expansion 
corresponding  to  /  and  i/are  easily  determined  (in  fact  are 
mostly  already  known),  so  that  /  and  d  may  be  readily  found 
for  any  temperature.  Therefore,  the  temperature  at  vikiek  a  is 
measured,  is  the  one  which  must  be  taken  as  the  basis  for  the 
whole  calctiiation  of  [a] .  If  now  the  rotation  is  found  at  the 
temperature  ^i,  («,),  then  4  and  d,,  must  be  calculated 
to  correspond,  and  finally  ['>']-i=/(«fi,  l„-  A  ''i):  in  this 
way  the  specific  rotation  for  the  temperature  t,  is  determined. 
If,  next,  a^  is  observed  in  the  same  manner,  we  obtain  [o'}^ 
■^f{^a^,  l^,  p^  d^) .  We  obtain  in  this  way  a  clear  idea  of  the 
dependence  of  [a]  on  /,  and  finally  after  calculating  the  tem- 
perature coefficient  of  [a] ,  we  are  able  to  reduce  all  the  ob- 
served values  of  [a]  to  one  and  the  same  temperature,  usually 
to  20**,  It  must  further  be  mentioned  that  the  specific  gravity 
is  always  referred  to  water  at  4"  ;  the  choice  of  any  other  tem- 
perature (o"  or  17.5°)  is  certainly  to  be  condemned,  since  water 
at  4.°  is  the  basis  of  the  metric  system  of  weight, 

163.  Schmidt  and  Haenech  Control  Tube.— The  Schmidt  and 
Haensch  control  observation  tube,'  the  use  of  which  was  re- 
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feired  to  in  §128,  is  illustrated  by  Fig.  79.  The  tube  A  may  be 
moved,  in  telescope  fashion,  into  the  tube  B  which  it  fits  very 
accurately,  a  leather  washer  being  added  at  C  to  make  the 
joint  perfectly  tight.  The  ends  D  and  E  are  closed  by  the 
ordinary  screw  caps.  The  motion  of  the  tube  A  is  accomplished 
by  pinion  and  rack  mechanism  F  ;  on  the  latter  there  is  a  milli- 
meter scale  which  works  over  the  vernier  G,  attached  to  B, 
so  that  tenths  of  a  millimeter  may  be  read  off  directly.  The 
funnel  H,  which  is  detachable,  serves  to  take  up  the  excess  of 
liquid  expelled  on  contraction  of  the  tubes.     Instead  of  closing 


the  tube  A  at  D  it  may  be  closed  at  the  other  end  at  J  by  screw- 
ing in  a  diaphragm  with  a  plane  parallel  glass  plate  ;  in  this 
arrangement  the  whole  tube  is  shorter  by  the  length  D  J,  than 
when  the  end  is  taken  at  D.  On  this  principle  (with  dia- 
phragm at  J)  tubes  may  be  constructed  whose  length  may  be 
decreased  to  zero.  For  sacchari meters  which  are  made  to  take 
in  very  long  tubes,  such  an  arrangement  would  be  very  ad- 
vantageous as  it  would  permit  a  determination  of  the  whole 
error  of  the  quartz  wedge  by  use  of  a  single  sugar  solution. 
For  the  ordinary  short  sacch^rimeters,  the  use  of  such  a  tube, 
which  may  be  shortened  to  zero,  is  not  to  be  recommended, 
since  the  determination  of  errors  is  less  accurate,  the  shorter 
the  tube  in  fully  extended  condition. 

It  may  be  remarked  regarding  the  practical  use  of  the  con- 
trol observation  tube,  that  the  solution  cannot  be  introduced 
through  the  funnel  H.  This  should  be  removed  and  the  ori- 
fice closed  by  the  metallic  stopper  furnished  with  the  tube. 
The  cap  £  is  removed,  the  tube  fully  extended,  and  then  the 
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solution  is  poured  in.  After  filling  and  closing  E  the  tube  is 
brought  into  horizontal  position,  H  is  attached,  and  then  the 
tube  is  shortened  a  little  and  a  further  small  amount  of  liquid 
poured  into  the  funnel.  To  prevent  too  much  evaporation  it 
is  recommended  to  cover  the  latter  with  a  screw  top  which  has 
a  very  small  opening  to  permit  the  escape  of  the  air. 

1&4.  HMaaicment  of  the  Tube  Lengtii. — 
The  statement  of  the  manufacturer  is 
commonly  taken  as  regards  the  length  of 
the  tube.  But  for  all  accurate  work  this 
length  must  be  known  with  certainty  to 
within  o.i  mm.,  and  it  is,  therefore,  de- 
sirable to  have  means  of  measuring  it 
one's  self.  A  measuring  instrument  de- 
signed by  Landolt  for  this  purpose  is 
shown  in  Fig.  80.'  It  consists  of  a  me- 
tallic bar,  A,  divided  into  millimeters,  on 
the  lower  end  of  which,  at  a,  there  is  a 
sharp  knife  edge.  The  handle  c,  of  wood, 
may  be  fixed  at  any  point  desired.  The 
vernier  b,  provided  with  two  knife  edges, 
may  be  shoved  along  the  bar  with  a  little 
friction,  and  permits  a  reading  to  o.i  mm. 
If  the  bar  A  is  placed  vertically  with  the 
edge  a  on  a  glass  plate  and  then  the  ver- 
nier is  shoved  down  until  its  two  edges 
rest  on  the  plate,  the  zero  point  on  the 
bar  and  the  zero  on  the  vernier  must 
agree,  so  that  the  reading  zero  is  thus 
given.  If  the  length  of  the  tube  B  is  to 
be  found,  one  end  is  closed  by  ^  glass 
plate  and  screw  cap,  and  then,  in  vertical 
direction,  the  measuring  bar  A  is  shoved 
down  into  the  tube  until  the  edge  a 
touches  the  glass  at  the  bottom.  Then 
the  vernier  b  is  brought  down  until  its 
two  edges  touch  the  glass  tube  above, 
taking  care  that  the  bar  A  does  not  stand 
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inclined  in  the  tube.  The  length  is  then  read  off.  This  de- 
termination is  repeated  several  times,  the  tube  being  turned 
through  90°,  180°,  and  270°,  and  the  mean  of  all  taken.  If 
the  length  found  is  expected  to  be  actualljr  accurate  within  o.i 
mm. ,  the  correctness  of  the  measuring  bar  must  be  previously 
determined,  and  above  all  the  temperature  of  the  bar  must  be 
considered.' 

In  all  cases  where  it  is  desired  to  know  the  tube  length  more 
accurately  than  to  o.i  mm.,  the  simplest  plan  is  to  have  the 
measurement  made  directly  in  the  Physikalisch-Technischen 
Reicbsanstalt  at  Charlottenburg,  The  length  of  polarization 
tubes  may  be  there  accurately  found  by  aid  of  a  comparator  to 
within  o.ot  to  0.02  mm. 

If  the  angle  of  rotation  of  a  liquid  is  found  at  different  tem- 
peratures the  change  in  length  of  the  tube  must  be  taken  into 
consideration.  It  is  sufficient  for  this  purpose  to  consider  the 
linear  coefficient  of  expansion  of  glass  as  /!  =  0.000008  for  i  °, 
and  for  brass  >S  =  0.000019.  If  the  length  of  the  tube  at  20° 
be  taken  as  l^,  then  the  length  at  t"  is  found  from  the  equation, 
(I)  l^  =  l^^L<,pil- 20). 

If,  for  example,  a  glass  tube  measures  exactly  200  mm.  at  20", 
its  length,  according  to  this,  at  30°  is  200.016  mm.  The  cor- 
rection need,  therefore,  be  considered  only  with  long  tubes  and 
marked  temperature  changes. 

C.     DETERHINATIOK  OF  THE  PERCENTAGE     STREKOTH 
OF  SOLUTIONS 

,  165.  Rednctitma  of  Velghlnga  to  Vacuo. — ^The  determination  of 
the  percentage  strength  by  weighing  will  be  considered  in 
what  follows  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  as  accurate  as 
possible.  If  for  special  purposes,  less  accuracy  is  called  for  in 
the  work,  the  procedure  may  naturally  be  easily  simplified. 
As  all  weighings  must  be  reduced  to  vacuo,  the  necessary  for- 
mulas will  first  be  stated.  It  must  be  assumed  that  these 
weighings  are  made  on  chemical  balances  which  permit  a  mass 
determination  which  is  accurate  to  about  d^  o.  i  mg. 

A  few  remarks  only  need  be  made  about  the  weighings  them- 

>  The  PhrilkaliKh-TechniKhcB  RFlchnuiUU  at  Cfaatlottenbux  nuke*  left*  of 
measuting;  rods  ami  det<rmIiiatioDi  of  Itieir  crrorB  in  dlvlsloB. 
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selves.  The  temperature  of  the  weights,  of  the  body  to  be 
weighed  and  of  the  air  in  the  balance  case,  should  differ  but 
little  from  the  air  temperature  of  the  room.  Do  not  place  a 
vessel  with  calcium  chloride  in  the  balance  case,  as  it  is  not 
possible  to  keep  the  air  in  the  latter  dry  during  the  time 
of  weighing  ;  at  most  the  calcium  chloride  may  be  used  as  a 
protection  against  rust  when  the  balance  is  not  in  use.  All 
weighings  should  be  made  by  the  method  of  vibrations,  with  a 
determination  each  time  of  the  zero  point  and  the  sensitiveness 
of  the  balance  ;  aside  from  its  greater  accuracy,  weighings  by 
the  vibration  method,  when  one  is  once  accustomed  to  it,  re- 
quire less  time  than  is  necessary  to  accurately  adjust  the  rider. 
It  is  necessary  to  determine  always  three  or  five  reversal  points. 
In  regard  to  a  determination  of  the  errors  in  the  set  of  weights 
it  is  only  necessary  to  compare  one  of  the  pieces  with  a  nor- 
mal set  of  weights ;'  the  errors  of  all  the  others  may  then  be 
found  from  this  with  sufficient  accuracy.  The  list  of  correc- 
tions should  be  pasted  on  the  balance  table,  and  at  each  weigh- 
ing the  sum  of  the  errors  in  the  weights  used  should  be  noted 
at  once.  Further  directions  may  be  found  in  Kohlrausch's 
"Praktische  Physik,"  1896,  41  to  53. 

In  the  reduction  of  the  weighings  to  \'acuo,  the  density  of 
the  air  A.  (the  mass  of  i  cc.  in  grams)  at  the  time  of  weighing 
must  be  known.  The  density  of  the  air  is  a  function  of  the 
temperature  /  in  the  balance  case,  of  the  barometric  pressure, 
b,  in  millimeters  to  be  reduced  to  o" ,  and  of  the  tension  e  of  the 
aqueous  vapor  in  the  air  : 

^  ^       0.001293       ^  — 0-375  g 
1  +  0.00367  i         760 

As  for  North  Germany  e  is  usually  between  3  and  15  mm,,  it 
is  sufGcieut  to  take  for  the  purpt^  e  =  9,  so  that  we  have  then, 
(I)  j^  ^     0.001293      ^  —  3-4 

I  -(-0.00367  t    760 
The  error  in  X  occasioned  by  variations  in   e  amounts  in  the 
maximum  to  ±  0,000004.     If  the  barometer  is  not  measured 
on  the  same  ffoor  where  the  weighing  is  made,   a  correction 
must  be  made  on  b,  since  b  decreases  o.  i  mm.  for  an  elevation 

1  The  Nornul-AlchungKommiuioD,  ■!  Berlin,  maka  such  compsrisoDS. 
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of  I  meter.  If  iis  observed  accurately  to  0.5°  and  Ato  i  mm., 
then  by  aid  of  equation  (I)  the  air  density  X  is  obtained  cor- 
rectly to  within  about  +  0.000008.  In  the  mean,  A.  is  about 
0.00119  and  varies  between  the  limits  0.00113  and  0.00125'. 

To  eliminate  the  error  due  to  inequality  in  the  arms  of  the 
balance,  the  body  whose  absolute  mass  is  to  be  found  is 
weighed  first  on  the  one  pan  and  then  on  the  other.  If  m, 
and  m,  are  the  weights  used  in  the  two  cases  to  hold  the  body 
in  equiUbrium,  then  the  right  weight  of  the  body  in  the  air  is : 

(II)  m=^'^±^. 

The  mass  so  found  is  then  to  be  reduced  to  the  vacuum  weight 
as  above.  If  j  is  the  density  of  the  body  and  a  the  density  of 
the  weights,  then  the  desired  mass  Moi  the  body  in  vacuo  is 

Jt/=m  +  mk(- -), 

or  in  better  form  for  computation 

(III)  M=  m-\-mX  ^^^. 

ffs 

Ordinarily  the  weights  are  of  brass,  for  which  ff  =  8.4  may 
be  taken ;  the  fact  that  the  smaller  weights  are  of  platinum  or 
other  foil  has  no  appreciable  effect  on  the  value  of  Jff.  With 
reference  to  the  densities,  s,  consult  Landolt  and  Boemstetn's 
Tables,  1894,  p.  114  to  234,  from  which  with  the  numbers  on 

p.  10  the  values  for  X may  be  taken. 

If  m  is  the  apparent  mass  of  the  body  in  the  air  of  density 
A,  and  m'  the  apparent  mass  of  the  body  in  air  of  density  X'. 
then  follows  from  equation  (III), 

(IV)  m'  =  m  +  m  (k  —  \')  ^^-^. 

By  means  of  this  equation  it  is  possible  to  reduce  the  mass 
found  for  any  density  of  the  air  A  to  any  other  density  A'. 

166.  Preparation  of  Solntiona  by  Weighing. — For  this  purpose  it 
is  advisable  to  use  small  flasks  with  wide  neck  and  glass  stopper, 
having  a  capacity  of  20  to  150  cc.  (Fig.  81).  After  cleaning 
the  flask  with  water  and  rinsing  with  alcohol,   it  is  dried  by 
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forcing  air  for  a  long  time  through  it.     Then,   according  to 
the  last  paragraph  (II),   its  apparent  mass  m  in  the  air  of 
density  X  will  be  found.     Next,  one  of 
the  components  A  of  the  solution  is 
introduced  into  the  flask  ;  if  a  definite 
quantity  of  A  \s  to  be  taken  it  is  more 
convenient  to  use  a  coarse  t)alance  at 
first,  and  then  by  means  of  an  analyt- 
ical balance  to  find  the  exact  weight. 
According  to  (II)   we  have  now  the 
ai^Kirent  weight  n  of  the  flask  and  sub- 
stance in  the  air,  with  the  density  equal  , 
to  X'.     After  obtaining,  according  to' 
(IV),'  by  aid  of  m,  \  and  A',  the  appa- 
rent mass  of  the  flask  m'  at  the  air  ^'-  *'■ 
density  A',  then  we  have  as  the  apparent  mass  n^  of  the  sub- 
stance A  at  the  air  density  A', 


K,  is  reduced,  according  to  (III),  to  the 
we  obtain  then  as  the  real  mass  ^f^   of  A, 

M.-=n,^  M.A'  -^— i. 

Then  the  second  component  B  of  the  solution  is  brought  into 
the  flask  and  care  is  taken  to  make  a  homogeneous  solution  by 
shaking.  Just  as  M^  was  found,  we  find  now  the  true  mass 
M  oi  the  solution  composed  of  A  and  B,  but  we  must  substi- 
tute now  in  (III)  in  making  the  reduction,  the  specific  gravity 
s  of  the  solution.     The  real  mass,  ;*/"„  of  the  component  B  is 

We  proceed  in  the  same  manner  if  still  other  components  are 
tobeadded.  If  the  solution  contains  the  components  .<4  and  B 
only,  of  which  B  is  the  solvent,  then  the  percentage  strength, 
P,  of  active  substance  A  in  the  solution  is 

(V,  p^^-^. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that/,  also  the  per  cent,  of  the  solvent, 

1  The  dcDiity  of  the  rIus  may  be  laken  as  3.5. 
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q  •-=  ■ — -j^'  ^  loo  —  p,  are  quite  independent  of  the  tempera* 

ture ;  the  percentage  amount  p  gives  clearly  the  composition  of 
the  solution  ;  the  solution  is  completely  defined  through  fi  only , 

It  is,  therefore,  advisable  in  following  changes  in  specific 
rotation  with  increasing  dilution  of  the  solution,  to  represent 
the  specific  rotation  as  a  function  of  ^  or  f  as  is  done  on  page 
5,  rather  than  as  a  function  of  the  concentration.  If  water  is 
used  as  the  solvent,  it  should  be  thoroughly  boiled  so  as  to 
expel  all  the  air. 

In  this  manner,  when  necessary,  the  percentage  strength  p 
may  be  found  with  very  great  accuracy.  If,  for  example,  the 
normal  sugar  solution  so  commonly  used  in  saccharimetry,  in 
which  the  amount  of  sugar  is  about  23.7  per  cent.,  is  accu- 
rately prepared  by  weighing  and  is  then  filled  into  the  polari- 
zation tube,  in  which  operation  a  little  water  is  lost  by  evapo- 
ration, the  actual  percentage  strength  of  the  solution  in  the 
tube,  after  allowing  for  all  systematic  errors,  may  be  given  to 
within  '/„j„  of  its  value;  that  is,  accurately  to  ±  2  or  3  units 
of  the  third  decimal  place.  But  if  the  weighings,  are  not  re- 
duced to  vacuo,  the  percentage  strength  would  be  too  large  by 
one  unit  in  the  second  decimal  place. 

167.  Change  In  the  PercentAge  StrengtbonFiltratlonof  theSolutlon. 
— But  this  great  accuracy  in  the  percentage  strength  no  longer 
obtains  if,  on  account  of  turbidity,  one  is  obliged  to  filter  the 
solution,  because  then  by  partial  evaporation  of  the  solvent, 
the  percentage  amount  of  the  non-volatile  constituent  is  in- 
creased. In  order  to  obtain  an  estimate  of  the  extent  of  the 
error  so  caused  some  experiments  were  made,  and  partly  in 
this  way  that  the  whole  filtering  apparatus  was  placed  on  the 
balance,  and  partly  by  determining  the  strength  before  and 
after  filtration.  Plaited  filters  of  Swedish  paper  were  used 
and  the  funnels  and  vessels  were  kept  covered  as  well  as  pos- 
sible. 

Aqueous  solutions  :  a.  43.131  grams  of  water  filtered  in  four 
minutes  and  lost  0.019  gram  by  evaporation.  Air  tempera- 
ture, 18°.  99.614  grams  of  water  filtered  in  1 1  minutes  with  a 
loss  of  0.041  gram.  Temperature,  20".  According  to  this, 
in  the  filtration  of  40  to  100  grams  of  a  10  per  cent,  solution. 
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the  percentage  strength  would  increase  by  0.004.  b.  In  the 
filtration  of  50  cc.  of  an  aqaeons  solution  of  silver  nitrate, 
which  was  completed  in  three  minutes,  the  percentage  strength 
Increased  from  9.708  to  9.713-  The  temperature  was  20*. 
Thetncreaseiso.005,  which  agrees  with  the  first  determinations. 

Alcoholic  solutions :  a.  31.007  grams  of  94  per  cent,  alcohol 
filtered  in  four  minutes  and  lost  0.067  gram  by  evaporation,  at  a 
temperature  of  18°.  71.494  gramsof  the  same  alcohol  filtered 
in  ten  minutes,  at  19°,  and  lost  0.114  gram.  If  the  above 
alcohols  had  contained  10  per  cent,  of  active  substance,  this 
amount  would  have  been  increased  in  the  first  filtration  to 
10.019  and  in  the  second  to  10.014  P^f  cent.  b.  50  cc.  of  a 
solution  of  silver  nitrate  in  78  per  cent,  alcohol  filtered  in  ten 
minutes,  at  23°,  and  increased  in  strength  from  9.686  to  9.714 
per  cent,  in  one  experiment,  and  to  9.736  per  cent,  in  another ; 
that  is,  by  0.03  and  0.05. 

If  we  may  assume  that  the  evaporation  is  independent  of  the 
percentage  strength  and  proportional  to  the  amount  of  liquid 
filtered,  which  is  only  approximately  true,  it  may  be  estimated 
that  in  aqueous  solutions  after  filtration,  the  amount  is  in- 
creased by  about  0.005  for  each  10  per  cent,  of  substance,  and 
for  alcoholic  solutions  by  about  0.03  to  0.05. 

These  increases  in  percentage  strength  may,  therefore,  be 
quite  considerable  for  concentrated  solutions,  and  if  alcohol 
serves  as  the  inactive  solvent  the  first  decimal  place  even  may 
be  wrong  by  several  units.  Filtration,  therefore,  should  be 
avoided  as  far  as  poaible. 

D.   dbterhhtation  of  specific  oratity 

168.  Constnictioii  and  U»e  (rf  the  Pycnometer. — The  specific  grav- 
ity or  deasity  of  a  body  is  the  relation  of  its  mass  to  the  mass 
of  the  same  volume  of  water  at  4°.  The  choice  of  any  other 
temperature  is  inadmissible.  If  the  body  is  homogeneous  the 
specific  gravity  is  at  the  same  time  the  mass  of  the  unit  of 
volume,  the  gram  and  cubic  centimeter  being  naturally  used 
together. 

The  densities  of  solid  bodies  are  important  in  polarimetry 
only  so  far  as  employed  in  the  reduction  of  weights  to  vacuo, 
and  the  methods  of  determination  need  not  be  discussed  here. 
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Reference  is  made  toKohlrausch's'TraktischePhysit,"  1896, 
p.  57  to  60.  and  it  may  be  remarked  further  that  for  the  cases 
coming  into  consideration  here  the  Boating  method  devised  by 
Retgers  gives  the  best  results. 

The  densities  of  liquids  may  be  found  by  aid  of  thepycnom- 
eter,  the  Mohr  balance  or  the  aerometer.  But  the  last  two 
methods  require  larger  quantities  of  liquid  and  may  be  applied 
to  solutions  only  when  the  evaporation  of  the  solvent  is  slight; 
but  as  they  are  easily  subject  to  many  systematic  errors  and 
do  not  possess  at  all  the  accuracy  which  is  reached  without 
difficulty  with  the  pycnometer,  the  Mohr  balance  and  the 
aerometer  are  only  used  in  technical  work  for  approximate 
determinations,  while  for  scientiSc  investigations  the  pycnom- 
eter alone  may  be  employed. 

With  the  pycnometer  the  mass  of  a  definite  volume  is  de- 
termined. Among  the  many  kinds  of  pycnometers  that  of 
Sprengel  gives  unquestionably  the  most  accurate  results.  The 
most  practical  form  is  shown  in  Fig.  82,  The  vessel  A  holds 
about  15  cc.  and  is  made  of  rather  thin  glass.  The  two  capil- 
lary tubes  B  and  C,  bent  in  the  middle,  are  fused  to  the  upper 
end  of  A.  The  extremities  of  these  are  ground.  The  inter- 
nal diameter  of  the  capillaries  is  not  the  same  ;  B,  which  has 
a  mark  at  D  is  about  0.9  mm,  while  C  is  smaller  and  about  0.4 
mm.  in  diameter.  In  order  to  be  able  to  hang  the  pycnometer 
on  the  balance  it  is  provided  with  a  platinum  loop  E,  as  showii 
in  the  figure.  To  prevent  evaporation  during  weighing,  and 
possible  loss  of  liquid  by  expansion  with  increase  of  tempera- 
ture, the  ends  B  and  C  may  be  closed  by  the  two  ground  glass 
caps  F  and  G.  To  distinguish  it  from  G  the  cap  F  is  marked 
by  a  blue  glass  bead  at  its  end  since  this  one  is  to  be  put  od 
the  capillary  marked  at  D.  To  facilitate  drawing  in  the 
liquid  the  bent  glass  tube  H  with  ground  end  may  be  attached 
to  the  wider  capillary  B,  and  to  the  narrow  capillary  C,  the 
bulb  J,  with  ground  neck,  to  which  a  bit  of  rubber  tubing  is 
attached.  The  definite  volume  of  the  pycnometer,  which  is 
always  used  filled,  reaches  from  the  point  of  C  to  the  mark  D 
and  changes  only  by  expansion  of  the  glass  with  the  tem- 
perature. 

The  pycnometer  is  cleaned  by  washing  with  distilled  water 
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Pig.  Bi 

and  alcohol,  the  latter  being  vaporized  finally  by  a  current  of 
air.  The  apparent  mass  of  the  empty  pycnometer  with  the 
two  glass  caps  P  and  G  in  the  air,  is  then  a  constant  to  within 
about  ±  0.2  mg.,  the  changes  on  account  of  variations  in  the 
density  of  the  air  taken  into  consideration.  In  the  determina- 
tions of  specific  gravity  it  is  not  necessary  to  make  allowance 
for  variable  air  density  as  may  be  seen  in  the  following  calcu- 
lation of  errors  for  the  specific  gravity  I.I.  The  greatest  dev- 
iation in  the  density  of  the  atmosphere  from  its  mean  value 
of  0.00119,  or  o.ooiz,  is  about  i:  0.00005.  As  the  water 
weight  of  the  pycnometer  is  not  commonly  redetermined  with 
every  new  specific  gravity  test  the  density  of  the  air  can  cause 
a  maximum  error  of  about  ±  9  units  in  the  fifth  decimal  place 
in  the  determination  of  liquid  densities ;  but  it  is  assumed  here 
that  the  empty  pycnometer  is  reweighed  before  each  determi- 
nation, and  that,  therefore,  its  apparent  mass  in  the  air  can  be 
brought  into  the  calculation  with  an  error  of  at  most  ±  0.05 
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mg.  Leaving  out  of  consideration  rare  exceptional  cases,  the 
error  in  the  liquid  density  by  variations  in  tbe  air  density  is, 
as  a  rule,  less  than  4  units  in  the  fifth  decimal  place.  As  will  be 
further  seen  below,  all  other  uncertainties  taken  together  may 
produce  an  error  of  about  +  2  units  in  the  fitth  decimal  place. 
By  adding  the  error  of  four  units  on  account  of  uacertain  air 
density  the  final  error  is  6  units,  that  is,  tie  error  in  a  specific 
gravity  determination  is  ordinarily  only  ±  6  units  in  the  fifth 
place,  even  when  the  variable  air  density  is  left  out  of  considera- 
tion ;  this  degree  of  accuracy  in  specific  gravity  determinations 
is  sufficient  for  all  polarimetric  work.  It  is  likewise  unneces* 
sary,  in  specific  gravity  tests,  to  make  double  weighings  in  de- 
termining the  apparent  masses  in  the  air  ;  if  the  weighing  is 
always  made  on  the  same  side  the  inequality  of  the  balance 
arms  is  completely  eliminated,  since  specific  gravity  is  the  re- 
lation of  two  masses ;  it  is  assumed,  of  course,  that  the  rela- 
tion of  the  two  arms  ts  sufficiently  constant,  which,  for  the 
small  loads  here  taken,  should  always  be  the  case  in  a  good 
balance. 

The  pycnometer  is  filled  with  distilled  water,  reboiled  to  free 
it  from  air,  and  brought  into  a  bath  of  constant  temperature. 
A  cylindrical  glass  dish  with  a  capacity  of  several  Uters  may  be 
used  as  a  water-bath  ;  it  should  be  placed  in  a  round  wooden 
vessel,  the  bottom  of  which  is  lined  with  a  thick  layer  of  cotton, 
and  the  space  between  the  sides  of  the  glass  and  wooden  ves- 
sels should  be  also  packed  with  cotton.  For  temperatures  be- 
tween 15°  and  25°  the  temperature  of  the  water-bath  will  theti 
remain  constant  to  within  a  few  hundredths  of  a  degree.  A 
standard  with  two  movable  arms  is  attached  to  the  wooden 
vessel.  One  supports  the  holder  K  (Fig.  82),  which  may  be 
made  of  a  bent  glass  rod  or  of  a  thick  piece  of  covered  copper 
wire,  while  the  other  supports  a  thermometer.  The  pycno- 
meter is  hung  in  tbe  holder  K,  and  is  immersed  in  the  water 
of  the  bath  to  the  level  of  the  mark  D.  The  thermometer, 
graduated  in  tenths,  the  accuracy  of  which  has  been  previously 
tested  (see  8161)  is  hung  as  close  as  possible  to  the  pycnometer 
and  care  is  taken  to  have  the  mercury  in  the  bulb  about  at  the 
level  of  the  middle  of  A.  If  the  water-bath  is  colder  than  the 
pycnometer,  the  liquid  in  the  latter  contracts  on  x 
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the  bath,  but  only  in  the  wider  capillary  B,  while  the  nar- 
rower one  C  remains  always  full.  If  the  water  retreats  be- 
yond the  mark  D,  a  drop  of  water  on  a  glass  rod  is  held  to  the 
point  C.  This  is  immediately  drawn  into  the  narrow  capillary 
and  the  mass  of  water  moves  up  in  the  wider  tube  B.  Then 
the  outside  ends  of  B  and  C  are  carefully  cleaned  by  bits  of 
filter-paper.  After  about  ten  minutes,  the  pycnometer  and 
contents  will  have  come  exactly^to  the  bath  temperature,  which 
may  be  recognized  by  the  fact  that  the  liquid  meniscus  in  the 
cafHllary  B  remains  constant  in  position.  After  the  tempera- 
ture on  the  thermometer  is  read  as  accurately  as  possible,  C  is 
touched  with  a  bit  of  filter-paper  which  causes  the  meniscus 
in  B  to  move  toward  D  ;  at  the  moment  in  which  the  middle 
of  the  meniscus  just  reaches  D  the  filter-paper  is  withdrawn 
and  the  adjustment  is  completed  ;  in  the  adjustment  the  eye  is 
held  so  that  the  mark  D  appears  as  a  line.  Finally,  the  nar- 
row capillary  C  is  first  closed  with  the  cap  G  and  then  B 
with  the  cap  F.  When  this  is  done  the  pycnometer  is  taken 
from  the  bath  and  dried  with  a  soft  linen  cloth,  and  then  it  is 
placed  on  the  balance  where  its  apparent  mass  in  air  is  deter- 
mined. If  from  this  the  apparent  mass  of  the  empty  pycnom- 
eter be  subtracted,  the  difference  gives  the  apparent  mass  in 
air  of  the  water  which  fills  the  pycnometer  at  the  temperature 
of  the  bath.  This  apparent  mass,  which  depends  on  the  tem- 
perature only,  is  a  constant  for  the  pycnometer  used  and  need 
not  be  found  anew  for  each  specific  gravity  determination. 
After  some  practice  such  a  degree  of  accuracy  may  be  reached 
that  with  repeated  adjustment  and  reductions  to  the  same 
temperature,  the  apparent  water  masses  will  not  vary  by  more 
than  0.1  to  0.2  mg.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  15 
grams  of  water  weighed  in  the  air  may  vary  about  ±.  0.6  mg. 
in  maximum  by  reason  of  changes  in  the  air  density.  The 
above  calculation  of  errors  is  based  on  these  relations. 

After  cleaning  the  pycnometer  with  alcohol  and  drying  it,  it 
is  filled  with  the  liquid  whose  specific  gravity  is  to  be  found. 
All  manipulations  are  now  the  same  as  before  with  water. 
The  adjustment  and  weighings  are  made  at  least  twice  to 
avoid  possible  errors.  By  subtracting  the  apparent  mass  of 
the  empty  pycnometer  from  that  of  the  filled,   the  apparent 
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mass  of  the  liquid  in  the  air  is  obtained.  By  repeated  weigh- 
ings, and  reductions  to  the  same  temperature,  this  should  vary 
at  most  by  o.  i  to  o.  2  mg. 

169.  CtknUtion  of  the  SpecUc  OniTity. — The  Following  is  the 
calculation  of  the  specific  gravity.     We  represent  by 

W„,  the  apparent  mass  of  the  water  in  the  air  at  the  tem- 
perature C, ; 
F,    the  apparent  mass  of  the  liquid  in  the  air  at  the  tem- 
perature t ; 
Q„,    the  specificgravity  of  the  water  at  the  temperature  /, ; 
3/J,  =  0.000024,  tl>*  coefficient  of  cubical  expansion  of 

glass  ; 
X,     =  o.oota,  the  air  density; 

d„    the  density  of  the  liquid  at  the  temperature  /,  referred 
to  water  at  4". 
Then 

(I)  d.  =  -^  +  -^  3/?(i'.  -  0 ^^ . 

In  this,  the  first  factor  is  the  rough  uncorrected  specific  gravity, 
the  second  and  third  factors  are  corrections.  The  second 
factor  corrects  the  specific  gravity  on  account  of  tempera- 
ture changes,  and  the  third  comes  from  the  reduction  of  the 
weights  to  vacuo.  As  already  explained  in  thelast  paragraph, 
we  obtain  the  specific  gravity  with  the  pycnometer  to  within 
about  ±  6  units  in  the  fifth  decimal  place.  The  specific 
gravity  may  he  given,  therefore,  to  the  fifth  decimal,  but  the 
first  factor  must  be  calculated  with  seven-place  logarithms. 
If,  in  each  weighing,  the  air  density,  X,  is  found  according 
to  equation  (I)  (§165),  then 

(II)  rf,  =  ^  +  ^.3<,(,.-„, 

in  which  W^  and  f  are  the  true  masses  of  the  water  and  the 
Uquid,  reduced  to  vacuo,  by  aid  of  equations  (I)  and  (III^ 
(S'65)- 

The  values  of  the  specific  gravity,  Q„  of  water  at  different 
temperatures  of  the  hydrogen  thermometer  are  found  from  the 
following  table,  which  contains  the  mean  values  of  Thiesen, 
Scheel  and  Marelc.     The  numbers  are  accurate  to  about  five 
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units  in  the  sixth  decimal  place,  as  may  be  seen  by  com- 
parison with  the  latest  observations.'  A  fuller  table  is  found 
in  Landolt  and  Boemstein's  Tables,  1894,  p.  37. 


A> 

Q-y 

1^ 

0.998  faS 

<•■ 

. 

o" 

0.999  874 

18.0" 

21.0" 

0.9980*3 

930 

I 

609 

1 

001 

970 

> 

590 

a 

0-997  979 

993 

3 

57' 

3 

957 

I.ooaooo 

4 

55* 

4 

935 

0.99999a 

S 

533 

5 

913 

969 

6 

5 14 

6 

890 
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7 
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7 

868 
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8 
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8 

846 

8>i 

9 

456 

9 

833 

731 

19.0 
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800 

637 

I 

417 

I 

778 

530 

3 

397 

3 

755 

410 

3 

377 

3 
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277 

4 

357 

4 

709 

13a 

5 

337 

5 

«8S 

0.998976 

6 

3"7 

6 

e6a 

7 

396 

7 

639 

17.0 

aos 

8 

376 

8 

615 

I 

790 

9 

ass 

9 

59a 

I 

.77a 

3 

755 

ao.o 

335 

33 

568 

4 

737 

"4 
193 

34 

336 

5 

719 

3 

17a 

as 

073 

6 

Tor 

4 

iSi 

36 

0.996  811 

7 

683 

a? 

540 

8 

664 

5 

130 

aS 

360 

9 

S46 

6 
7 

109 

087 

39 

0.995  97> 

8 

066 

30 

674 

9 

044 

3' 

368 

If,  in  the  equations  (I)  and  (II),  (/■„  —  /)  amounts  to  but  a 
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few  degrees,  it  is  sufficient  to  take  for  3/9  the  mean  value 
0.000024.  But  it  is  always  better  to  find  the  coefficient  of  ex- 
pansion, 3)3,  of  the  glass  of  the  pycnomcter  by  direct  experi- 
ment. For  this  purpose,  the  pycnometer  is  weighed,  filled 
with  air-free  water  at  two  different  temperatures.  If,  for  ex- 
ample, several  determinations  are  made  at  about  10°  and  30°, 
3/J  may  be  found  accurately  within  about  2  per  cent.  If  the 
two  temperatures  are  i,  and  /^,  with  /,  >■  i„  Q,  and  Q,  the  cor- 
responding specific  gravities  of  water,  JV,  and  IV,  the  masses 
of  the  water  contained  in  the  pycnometer  at  temperatures  /, 
and  /„  then 

Although  the  numerator  may  be  simplified  to  JV,  Qi  —  f^tQt 
it  is  still  more  convenient  in  working  with  definite  numbers  to 
use  the  above  form  of  the  equation.  If  the  density  of  the  air 
remains  constant  throughout  the  experiment,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  reduce  the  weights  to  vacuo,  as  3  /9  is  dependent  only 
on  the  ratio  W,:IV,. 

170.  Tarlatlons  in  Specific  Gravity  with  the  Tempersture. — 
In  all  more  accurate  polarimetric  work,  as  shown  in  §  163, 
changes  of  specific  gravity  with  the  temperature  must  be 
known  and,  therefore,  the  coefficient  of  cubical  expansion  of 
the  solution  must  be  found.  This  is  best  done  by  aid  of  the 
pycnometer.  Let  this  contain  the  mass  of  liquid  /*,  at  the  tem- 
perature /,,  and  at  the  higher  temperature  /,  the  mass  F,.  If 
3  ;9  is  the  coefficient  of  cubical  expansion  of  the  glass,  then  the 
mean  coefficient  of  expansion  of  the  liquid,  y,  between  /,  and  /,, 
or  also  (with  sufficient  accuracy)  the  true  coefficient  for  the 

temperature  -' ,  is  given  in  form  suitable  for  calculation 

by 

(IV)    r/.^=    V,     vr7-  +  ^S7^3/'  +  3Jg- 

As  y  is  dependent  on  the  ratio  F, :  F,  only,  it  is  not  necessary , 
constant  air  density  assumed,  to  reduce  the  weighings  to  vacuo. 
If  the  temperature  difference,  /,  —  /,,  is  taken  as  about  15°,  the 
coefficient  of  expansion  may  be  easily  determined  to  within 
about  3  per  cent.,  which  is  sufficient  for  all  polarimetric  work. 
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As  far  as  the  variation  in  y  with  the  temperature  is  con- 
cemed,  we  may  assume  this  relation  with  sufficient  accuracy 
for  simple  liquids  as  well  as  for  solutions  of  definite  percentage 
stiengdi, 

(V)  y,  =  y^  +  Mi-so), 

in  which  a  is  a  constant  peculiar  to  the  liquid.  If,  therefore, 
we  find  y  for  two  different  temperatures,  then  we  may  calcu- 
late first  the  two  constants  y^  and  a,  and  next  the  coefficient 
of  expansion  for  any  desired  temperature ;  it  is  required,  there- 
fore, to  find  the  mass  of  the  liquid  in  the  pycnometer  for  at 
least  three  different  temperatures. 

For  solutions,  y  varies  also  with  the  percentage  strength  / 
of  dissolved  substance,  so  that  y  must  be  written  as  a  function 
oip  and  /  in  the  form 

(VI)  y  =f  +  gp  +  A(^-  20)  +  ipit  -  20). 

in  which/,  ^,  k,  and  1  are  four  constants.  If  then  the  equation 
(V)  is  established  first  for  the  pure  solvent,  and  then  for  a  sin- 
gle solution  of  percentage  strength/,  the  four  constants  may  be 
.  found  in  a  manner  easily  seen,  and  y  may  then  be  calculated 
for  any  desired  /  and  ^.  In  case  the  equation  (V)  has  been 
found  for  several  solutions  of  different  strengths,  p,  the  four 
constants  may  be  calculated  by  aid  of  the  method  of  least 
squares.' 

As  an  example,  we  may  take  the  expansion  of  a  pure  sugar 
solution  in  water.  According  to  Schonrock'  the  dilation 
coefficient,  y,  between  ii"  and  26°,  of  a  sugar  solution  with 
percentage  strength  between  /  =  o  and  /  =  30,  is  given  by 
the  equation 

y  ^=  O.O0O3O8  +  0.0000037/  +  0.0000108  (/  —  ao) 
—  o,oooooor9/{/—  20). 

This  formula  gives  the  true  coeflScient  of  expansion  accu- 
rately to  within  ±  0.000008. 

If  the  equation  (VI)  is  found  for  >',  and  the  specific  gravity 
d  at  the  definite    temperature  t    has  been  determined,   the 
specific  gravity  for  any  other  temperature  /may  be  found  from 
the  equation 
(Vn)  d.^de^  d, y,^,  if  —  t). 


'  SchSurock  :  ZUcbr. : 
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171.  Calcoktton  of  the  Conctntnttion  from  the  Specific  GnvitT  ind 
Percentage  Strength. — The  concentration  c,  by  which  is  under- 
stood the  number  of  ^ams  of  active  substance  in  100  cc.  of 
solution,  is  found  by  taking  the  product  of  the  percentage 
strength  p,  and  the  specific  gravity  d„  found  as  explained 
above : 

(I)  c.=pd,. 

While,  now,  the  percentage  strength  p  is  perfectly  indepen- 
dent of  the  temperature,  the  concentration  c  varies  with  it. 
We  have,  in  analogy  with  equation  (VII)  (§170), 

(II)  c,=  c,-{-c^Y.^Af-t). 

As  /  and  1/ may  be  determined  with  great  accuracy,  it  fol- 
lows from  (I)  that  c  may  be  also  exactly  found.  As  we  have 
seen  in  S166,  it  is  possible,  for  example,  to  determine  the  per- 
centage strength  of  a  24.  per  cent,  sugar  solution  to  about 
.±  three  units  in  the  third  decimal  place.  As,  further,  accord- 
ing to  gi68,  its  specific  gravity  may  be  found  accurately  to 
about  ±  six  units  in  the  fifth  decimal  place,  it  follows  that  the 
concentration  (about  26)  may  be  found  for  the  same  temper- 
ature to  within  about '/am  of  itsamoant;  that  is,  to  +4  units  in 
the  third  decimal  place  accurately. 

But  equation  (/)  gives  the  exact  concentration  only  wken  the 
specific graiAty  d  is  referred  to  water  at  4°.  Of  course,  in  this 
case,  we  understand  by  i  cc.  the  volume  which  T  gram  of  water 
occupies  at  4°  weighed  in  vacuo.  This  cubic  centimeter,  almost 
universally  employed  in  scientific  work,  is  usually  de^gnated 
as  the  true  cubic  centimeter,'  and  is  always  understood  in  what 
follows,  unless  something  else  is  mentioned.  This  true  or  prac- 
tical cubic  centimeter  is,  of  course,  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  theoretical  cubic  centimeter;  that  is,  the  volume  of  a  cube 
whose  edge  ts  i  cm.  long.  From  the  investigations  of  Men- 
del^eff  and  Mac6  de  Lipinay,  it  follows  that  100  practical 
cubic  centimeters  =  loo.oio  theoretical  cubic  centimeters.  If, 
for  example,  100  practical  cubic  centimeters  contain  26  grams 

>  Aa  dlntlngniBhed  from  the  Mohr  cubic  centimeter. 
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of  substance,  then,  with  reference  to  theoretical  cubic  centi- 
meters, c  =  35.9974 ;  in  sdentiSc  work  calculations  are  never 
based  on  theoretical  cubic  centimeters. 

Concerning  the  Mohr  cubic  centimeter,  no  longer  used  in 
science,  see  8126. 

173.  Prepamtion  of  SolntlonB  In  Heasnring  Flaski. — ^The  concen- 
tration may  also  be  found  directly  by  dissolving  a  weighed 
amount'  of  the  active  substance  in  a  measuring  flask  of  definite 
volume.  But  this  method  has  the  disadvantage  that  the  deter- 
mination of  volume  in  the  measuring  flask  is  by  no  means  as 
accurate  as  in  the  pycnometer,  and  further,  that  larger  vol- 
umes of  liquid  must  be  brought  to  a  constant  temperature, 
which  requires  a  correspondingly  longer  time.  For  exact 
experiments  the  method  with  the  pycnometer  is  decidedly  pref- 
erable. 

The  measuring  flasks  to  be  used-  are  illustrated  in  Fig.  83, 
and  have  a  volume  of  20  to  200  cc., 
with  a  neck  about  10  mm.  wide ;  the 
circular  mark  on  the  neck  should  be 
down  near  the  body  so  as  to  dimin- 
ish inequality  in  the  solution  as  far 
as  possible.  Measuring  flasks  with 
a  long  narrow  neck  divided  into 
tenths  of  cubic  centimeters,  and 
closed  with  ground  glass  stoppers, 
and  which  have  still  sufficient  mix- 
ing space  above  the  upper  mark  so 
that  solutions  with  any  volume  be- 
tween 100  cc.  and  1 10  cc,  may  be 
made,  are  very  practical.  Before 
the  solution,  made  either  in  theflask 
itself  or  in  another  vessel,  is  diluted 

to  the  mark,  a  thermometer  is  dipped  in  it  and  the  normal  tem- 
perature (20°)  secured  by  help  of  a  water-bath.  Finally,  the 
thermometer  is  lifted,  rinsed  off  with  a  little  of  the  solvent, 
more  is  filled  in  to  the  mark  and  the  whole  is  well  shaken  after 
inserting  the  glass  stopper. 

The  contents  of  the  measuring  flask  must  be  accurately  de- 

'  The  wdght  miut,  of  courH,  be  reduced  lo  vacuo. 
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termined  by  weighing  before  use.  For  this  purpose,  h  is  filled 
nearly  to  the  mark  with  air-free  water,  a  thermometer  ts  in- 
serted and  by  warming  or  cooling  in  a  water-bath  it  is  brought 
to  the  normal  temperature  i,  for  which  it  is  to  be  used.  After 
withdrawing  the  thermometer,  enough  water  is  added  to  bring 
the  lower  edge  of  the  concave  liquid  surface  exactly  tangent  to 
the  mark  when  viewed  horizontally.  Then,  all  drops  hanging  in 
the  neck  of  the  flask  are  removed  and  tbe  mass  P  of  the  water, 
in  vacuo,  found  according  to  §165  and  §166.  If  the  specific 
gravity  of  water  at  the  ttmperature  /  of  experiment  is  Q  (see 
table,  §169)-,  then  the  volume  V,  in  cubic  centimeters,  which 
the  flask  contains  at  f,  is  given  by  the  equation  : 

(III)  ^'  =  ^- 

It  is  possible  in  this  manner,  with  several  weighings,  to  find 
the  volume  of  the  flask  within  about  ±  0.03  cc. 

When  a  measuring  flask  is  to  be  used  at  any  other  tempera- 
ture f  than  the  temperature  i  for  which  it  was  graduated,  the 
cubical  expansion  of  the  glass  must  be  taken  into  consideration. 
If  3  yS  represents  this  coefficient  (in  the  mean  0,000024),  and 
V,  the  volume  of  the  flask  at  the  temperature  of  graduation, 
then  this  formula  may  be  used  in  finding  the  volume  at  f  : 

(IV)  K=  y,+  V.zfiif-t). 

To  obtain  an  idea  of  the  errors  connected  with  the  determi- 
nation of  concentration  of  solutions  made  in  a  measuring  flask, 
we  can  take  as  an  illustration  the  preparation  of  the  aormal 
sugar  solution  commonly  employed  in  saccharimetry.  Since  at 
17.5°,  26.003  grams  of  sugar  (true  mass)  must  be  dissolved  to 
make  100  cc.  (§126),  the  concentration  of  a  correct  normal 
solution  is  c„,^  =  26.003.  ^^  ^^  Q<^^  assume  that  the  sugar 
is  correctly  weighed  out  and  that  errors  in  the  flask  in  con- 
junction with  inaccuracies  in  filling  to  the  mark  amount  to 
only  ±  0.02  cc.,  the  concentration  is  already  wrong  by 
7  0.0052,  an  error  which  is  larger  than  that  found  in  §171. 
On  the  other  hand,  assuming  that  at  the  time  of  preparing  the 
solution  the  water  has  a  temperature  of  18.5"  instead  of  17-5°, 
according  to  (IV)  the  volume  of  the  measuring  flask  is  no 
longer  100  cc.,  but  100.0024,  and  the  26.003  grams  of  sugar  are 
contained  in  this.     Accordingly  the  concentration  of  the  pre- 
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pared  solution  is  c,,.,  =  26.0024  :  ^  further,  the  coefficient  of 
expansion  of  a  normal  sugar  solution  at  iS'^  is  0.000283,  then, 
according  to  (II),  f,,.,  =  26.0098.  In  this  case,  therefore,  a 
temperature  difference  of  1°  in  the  preparation  of  the  solution 
makes  a  difference  of  0.007  '^  ^^^  concentration. '  //  is  seen 
from  Ihis  how  closely  the  temperature  must  be  controlled  when 
solutions  are  firefiared  in  tie  measuring-  flask. 

F.    EFFECT  OF  THE  DIFFERENT  ERSORS  OF  OBSERVATIOIT 
ON  THE  SPEaFK  ROTATION 

173.  Calculation  of  Smra. — Each  of  the  factors  entering  the 

formulas  [w]  =    .      .  or  — — ,  is  attended  by  a  certain  error 

of  observation.  If  we  represent  by  f{.a)  the  error  in  a,  by 
/(«)  the  error  in  [or]  caused  by/Ca).  andif/{/),/(^). .  .Fil), 
F{i>)  have  the  same  meanings  with  reference  to  /,  /,  then,  since 
[a]  is  proportional  to  or,  /, . . . ,  the  following  simple  relations 
exist: 

'I")  =A«)  ^.     ■«')  =  -/(')  ^ 

Pal  Pal  -^  c 

Fib)  =  -At>-)^,  F(d)  =  -Ad)  -LI 

In  the  calculatiou  of  the  errors,  F,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
use  approximate  values  and  two  places  of  figures  will  be  suffi- 
cient. 

To  secure  a  fairly  close  idea  of  the  influence  which  each 
error  has  on  the  value  of  \a\ ,  we  shall  carry  through  the  com- 
putation for  the  case  of  the  determination  of  the  specific  rota- 
tion of  cane-sugar  in  water  where  [i*]  is  about  66.  Let 
«  =  35*,  /  =  1  dm.,/  :=  24,  rf  ^  I.I ;  these  factors  may  be 
found  with  about  this  degree  of  accuracy :/(«)  =  ±  0.004.", 
/(/)  =  ±  O.O0O3  dm,,  fip)  =  ±  o.cx}3,/(_d)  =  ±  0.00006. 
From  these  the  following  errors  are  calculated  for  [a]  :  J^") 
=  ±  0.008,  F(/)  ^  ^  0.007,  F(J>)  ^=  =p  0.008,  F(_d)  =  i^ 
0,004..  As  seen,  the  errors  in  [ar]  are  of  the  same  order,  so 
that  the  final  accuracy  in  [a]  is  about  it  0.014,  or  0.02  per 
cent.;  that  is,  the  specific  rotation  in  this  case  is  found  to  within 
about  ViiB,  of  its  value,     /a  all  investigations  one  must  lake 

'  Comapoddinv  to  aoj"  Ventike. 
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into  account,  in  this  7nanaer,-the  degree  of  accuracy  with  which 
the  different  measurements  may  be  catried  out,  in  order  that  an 
estimate  of  the  value  of  the  final  result  is  possible. 

The  chemist  may  reply  that  such  great  accuracy  in  the 
specific  rotation  is  not  to  be  reached  because  of  the  chemical 
impurity  of  the  substance  investigated.  While  this  is  actually 
trueinvery  many  cases,  this  very  fact  should  call  for  more  accu- 
rate work  in  the  determination  of  specific  rotation.  It  is  only 
after  preparations,  which  have  been  made  or  purified  by  different 
methods,  have  in  turn  been  examined  with  great  accuracy,  with 
the  result  that  differences  in  the  specific  rotation  are  found  which 
lie  quite  outside  the  errors  of  observaiiofi,  that  it  may  be  staled 
with  positiveness  that  these  differences  are  due  to  impurities  in  the 
material  investigated.  At  the  present  time,  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  and  especially  in  respect  to  the  commonest 
and  most  frequently  studied  bodies,"  we  are  still  quite  uncertain 
whether  the  different  values  in  the  specific  rotation,  found  by 
different  observers,  are  due  to  errors  of  observation  or  to  im- 
purities in  the  substances.  Along  with  accidental  errors, 
which  follow  from  uncertainties  in  the  observations,  there  are 
the  systematic  errors  which  are  due  in  the  main  to  the  pecu- 
liarities in  individual  instruments,  and  to  these  the  greatest 
attention  must  be  paid.  Consideriug  the  delicacy  of  instru- 
ments and  methods  to-day,  certainly  no  great  skill  is  required 
to  obtain  results  which  agree  perfectly  with  each  other  after 
repeating  whole  series  of  observations  by  one  and  the  same 
method;  but  the  skill  of  the  observer  is  to  be  judged  rather  by  his 
success  in  eliminating  systematic  errors  by  variations  in  methods 
and  accurate  investigation  of  the  apparatus  employed.  Bessel's 
statement  cannot  be  too  highly  appreciated,  that  every  piece 
of  apparatus  must  be  twice  constructed,  first  by  the  instru- 
ment-maker, then  by  the  observer ;  which  is  to  say,  that  be- 
fore use  every  measuring  instrument  must  be  accurately  investi- 
gated as  to  its  errors. 

For  fuller  details  concerning  calculation  of  errors,  see  Kohl- 
rausch's  "Praktische  Physik,"  1896,  p.  i  to  27,  or  Ostwald's 
" Physiko-chemische  Messungen,"  1893,  p.  i  to  18  (consider 
especially  page  9). 

>  See.  tor  example,  the  coniUntB  of  rolalion  of  cane-togar,  urtarictdd,  alkalmdi, 
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PART  FIFTH 

Practical  Applications  of  Optical  Rotation 

I.  Determination  of  Cane-SugAr.    Sacclurlmetry 

A.  Deierminatum  of  Sugar  with  Instruments  having  a  Circular 

Graduation 

174.  By  aid  of  the  polaristrobometers  described  in  S98  to 
5i3i,  the  concentration  ^or  the  number  of  grams  of  sugar  iu  a 
solution,  may  be  found  by  the  following  formula,  where  we 
measure  the  angle  of  rotation  a^  for  a  layer  /  decimeters  iu 
length  : 

looa 

'  =  7M- 

As  shown  by  Table  II  on  page  465,  to  follow,  we  can  talce  for 
the  specific  rotation  of  cane-sugar  the  constant  value  [a]  p^  •{■ 
66.5,  for  all  concentrations  below  c  :=  30.  This  is  sufficiently 
close  for  practical  work,  as  c  may  be  found  from  it  with  accu- 
racy to  o.oi  or  0.02.  If  this  number  is  substituted  in  the  above  , 
equation,  there  follows, 

c—  1.504  — . 
For  a  2  dm,  tube 

'  c  =  0.752  a^. 

The  percentage  amount  of  pure  sugar  in  a  solid  saccharine 
body,  of  which/* grams  have  been  dissolved  to  make  100  cc., 
and  which  is  examined  in  an  instrument  with  circular  gradu- 
ation, is  given  by  the  proportion, 

/':0.752a  : :  100  :^: 
,_  75- a  ap 

175.  If  we  have  to  analyze  very  strong  sugar  solutions,  or  if 
tile  greatest  degree  of  accuracy  is  desired,   then  the  change  in 
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the  specific  rotation  [a-]  with  the  concentration  must  be  taken 
into  consideration.  The  following  formulas  are  given  to  show 
the  dependence  of  the  specific  rotation  of  cane-sugar  on  the 
percentage  strength  p : 
I.  [a]^  =66.386+  0.015035^  -  o.ooo3986/'(TolUiiB.)' 
11.  fo']^  =66.438-1-  0.010313^  —  ■i.oaQ3545^(NHsiniand  Vtllavecchiay 
The  foltowing  table  (Table  I)  contains  in  columns  d  and  e 
the  specific  rotations  calculated  according  to  the  above  formulas, 
and  corresponding  to  percentage  amounts  of  sugar  (column  a), 
increasing  from  5  to  5  per  cent : 

Table  I 


b. 

=■ 

d. 

e- 

iXSoffl 

con- 
To]  lena). 

specific  roution   \ci\% 

Tollens. 

Calculated  by 
Fotmul.  r 
(Tollen*).  re- 

Calculmted  by 
(Na^ni),  rc- 

CalcuUted  ty 
Formula  Ml* 
referrwi  to 

1       1.01786 

5.0893 

66.451 

66.480 

66.473 

I. 03819 

10.3819 

66.496 

66.506 

66.500 

1.05936 

15.8889 

66.53a 

66.513 

66.514 

I.0S109 

ZI.6318 

66.537 

66.501 

66.513 

1       I -10375 

37.5938 

66.5'3 

66.474 

66.496 

I.13731 

33.8163 

66.479 

66.438 

66.460 

1.15153 

40.3036 

66.434 

66.365 

66.404 

1. 17676 

I.30388 

47.0704 
54.1*96 

66.350 
66.156 

66.383 
66.184 

66.334 
66.317 

1.M995 

61.4975 

66.143 

66.067 

66.081 

The  values  in  columns  d  and  e  may  be  used  when  the  per- 
centage amount  of  sugar,  p,  in  100  parts  by  weight  of  a  solu- 
tion is  to  be  found,  but  the  specific  gravity  must  also  be 
known.     We  find  p  from 

We  proceed  in  this  way.  An  approximate  value  for  [a]  is 
substituted  and/  calculated:  then  the  exact  value  of  [o]  is 
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taken  from  the  table  or  is  interpolated,  and  on  substitution  of 
this  in  the  formula  the  exact  value  oi p  may  be  found. 

But  the  case  is  much  more  common  in  which  we  desire  to 
find,  not  the  percentage  amount,  but  the  concentration  of  a 
solution.     The  formula  given  above, 
_  100  « 

'-T[S]- 

possesses  this  advantage  that  the  specific  gravity  of  the  sugar 
solution  investigated  need  not  be  known,  and  that  at  the  same 
time  the  latter  may  contain  inactive  substances  also  along  with 
the  sugar.  As  up  to  the  present  time  we  have  had  no  formula 
which  presented  the  specific  rotation  of  cane-sugar  as  depend- 
ent on  the  concentration,  the  following  new  one  has  been  cal- 
culated from  the  observations  of  Tollens  and  Kasini : 

III.   [<*]"  =  66-435  +  o.ocSTof— 0.000  23s  <■'  (holds  for  c  —  o  1065). 

The  values  of  [a],  according  to  this  formula,  are  given  in 
cxtlumn  f  of  the  above  table  opposite  the  corresponding  values 
from  Formulas  I  and  11. 

It  will  be  recognized  that  all  the  values  from  Formula  III 
lie  within  those  from  the  formulas  of  Tollens  and  Nasini.  As 
the  latter  differ  from  each  other  only  by  amounts  which  cor- . 
respond  to  the  unavoidable  errors  of  observation,  Formula 
III,  for  the  concentration,  pos.sesses  a  degree  of  accuracy  which 
satisfies  all  practical  requirements. 

The  specific  rotation  of  sugar  solutions  with  from   i  to  65 
grams  of  sugar  in  ico  cc.  is  then  given  by  the  following : 
Table  II. 


c 

[-J^. 

Ditt.  for 

c. 

MS. 

niff-for 

5 

-  66.443 
66.473 

T- 0.0075 

35 
40 

-F66,45i 
66.407 

—  0.0090 

'5 
30 

66.513 
66.515 
66.506 

66.485 

■t-  0.0038 

-0.0004 

0.0018 

—  0.0042 

-  0.0066 

50 
55 
60 
65 

66.283 
66.203 
66.MI 
66.007 

-0,0.3s 
—  o.o[6o 
-o.o<84 
-0.OIOS 

The  following  example  shows  that  the  change  in  the  specific 
rotation  is  marked  enough  to  appreciably  al^ect  the  results  of 
optical  analysis  with  solutions  of  considerable  concentration. 
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Let  a  rotation  of  83. 1 1  °  be  found  with  a  2  dm.  tube.  Accord- 
ingly, the  concentration  wotild be  0.752  X  83.11  —  6a.5  grams 
of  sugar  in  100  cc.  But,  according  to  the  table,  the  specific 
rotation  of  sugar  for  this  concentration  is  66.06.  The  true 
concentration  will  then  be  found  from  the  equation : 
_  looX  83.1 


2  X  66.06 


=  63.91  grams. 


B.  Determination  of  Cane-Sugar  with  Application  of  Wedge- 
Compensation  Instruments  and  the  Ventzke  ScaU. 
176.  These  instruments  which  have  been  described  in  detail 
in  §122  to  S137  are  the  only  ones  practically  employed  in  the 
sugar  industry.  In  the  course  of  time  many  different  directions 
have  been  given  for  the  manner  of  using  them,  as  well  as  for 
the  preparation  of  solutions  of  different  saccharine  substances, 
but  at  the  same  time  experience  has  shown  that  in  the  results 
of  different  observers  differences  are  often  found,  the  cause  of 
which  must  lie  in  the  lack  of  unifonnity  in  methods  of  pro- 
cedure. In  consequence  of  this,  it  has  become  necessary  from 
the  side  of  the  sugar  chemist,  as  well  as  from  that  of  revenue 
administration  to  establish  definite  methods,  and  this  has  been 
recently  done  by  the  Rules  of  Procedure  provided  by  the 
German  Sugar  Tax  Law  of  May  37, 1896,  appendices  A,  B,  C, 
and  £.  The  provisions  in  the  last  are  based  in  part  on  many  in- 
vestigations carried  out  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Society  for 
Promotion  of  the  German  Beet-Sugar  Industry,  and  particu- 
larly those  of  Herzfeld,'  and  partly  on  decisions  reached  in  the 
meetings  of  societies  of  commercial  chemists.' 

1  S«  especially  the  rallowins :  Henfeld  :  ZUchr.  Rlibeaincker-Itii].,  40.  167  to  114 
(i(<9ii).  "DleBeallmmDDgdesZuckerBefaaltetderKiiiidtlswasrc;"  41,685  (iS9i),"BeM:. 
dea  iDvertzuckem  in  Uelaaaen  ;**  43,  147  to  359  (189?)^  '^Ueberdir  zweckmiLanffflte  Art 
der  WeithscliStnins  des  Rohauckers  ;"  43,  (ih)]).  "Die  WagaerbestimniHas:  Im  Rota- 
logker."  Also,  Hammetachmidt :  ztKhr.  BUbeniuck«-lBd.,  40,46s  (1890).  "Vermll- 
SCiaeiDeningderClerget'KheDMFttiod(.'-4i,  157  {1891),  " Beat! mmung der Saccharoae 
mltlelat  der  InveiBionsmethode."    Besidea  tbeae.  many  other  papers. 

■  SeeZtachr.  Rflbetnucker-Ind.,  36,  6I1S86),  "Berichiiiberdieaitning  derlnvcit- 
Eucker-CommissIoD  in  Ma^eburg  vom  jDcc.,  18S5,"  and  page  11  appendix  to  Ihia  ;40. 
439  (1S90),  "RuadKhreiben  vom  6  Juli.  1S90.  an  die  KandelKhemiker.  betr.  die  Beatim- 
muDK  d«  Raffiuuae  und  des  tnveitiackera  , "  page  443,  "AQleitung  znr  BeatlmmunK 
d«  Gehallea  an  Raffinoae  and  luvFttiuckeT  in  den  Producten  i.et  dcntachen  RQIien- 
EQCkerfabrlkation  ;  "  page  446,  "ArbeltiTorKtarift  (iir  die  InveitEockerbestimmnDg  ;  -' 
4a.  73  OB9SJ.  Allg.  Theil.  "Bericht  iiber  die  Verummlung  der  HandelKtaemiker  votn 
It  Man.  1895,  in  Berlin:  "46.  i3o  (1396),  Allg.  Theil,  "SiCiung  der  Commisfiioii  det 
Handelacfaemiker  behufa  FrBfung  von  Nonnalquarcplalten  nr  Controlc  der  Sac. 
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177.  For  the  work  in  hand,  it  appears  most  practical  to  give 
below  an  exact  reprint  of  the  four  appendices  of  the  sugar  tax 
law  referred  to  (in  the  order,  C,  A,  B,  and  E).' 

[Note  by  Translator. — Although  the  directions  given  below 
apply  in  some  cases  to  German  conditions  only,  it  was  thought 
best  to  allow  them  to  stand  as  written,  inasmuch  aa  they  are 
suggestive  and  have  been  pretty  generally  followed  in  the  prac- 
tice of  other  countries.  Permission  was  given  by  the  author 
to  modify  this  section  at  the  discretion  of  the  translator,  but 
instead  of  doing  this,  attention  will  be  called  to  the  following 
books  and  pamphlets  where  other  details  may  be  obtained  : 

Wiley's  "  Agricultural  Analysis."  Vol.  III.     Partszandj. 

Allen's  "  Commercial  Organic  Analysis."  Vol.  I,  3rd  ed, 
P-  a43-379- 

"  Methods  of  Analysis  adopted  by  the  Association  of  Of&dal 
Agricultural  Chemists. "     1898.     p.  27-40. 

"  Revised  Regulations  Governing  the  Sampling  and  Classi- 
fication of  Imported  Sugar  and  Molasses.  U.  S.  Treasury 
Department."     Doctmient  No.  3113.] 

AwitJIj  c 

DIKECTIOHS  FOR  HAKIHG  TH£  POLARIZATIONS 

Mariseopt. — In  malcing  polarizations  for  the  purpose  of  revenne 
iweBcuient,  thcVentzlce-Soleil  color  apparatus  or  a  half-shadow  sacchar 
rimeter  only  may  beemployed.  For  both  instruments,  one  degree  of  rot«- 
tionin  a  Kionini.  tube,  at  17.5°,  corresponds  to  a  atrengtb  of  0.26048 
gmn  of  sugar  in  100  cc.  of  liquid  ;*  a  su^r  solution  which  t^mtaias  16.048 
gnms  in  100  cc. — the  so-called  noimal  weight — produces  accordingly  a 
rotation  of  100°.  Therefore,  when  a  solution  of  a  substance  is  ^amined 
in  a  300  mm.  tube,  and  itcontoins  36.048  grams  dissolved  to  make  100  cc, 
tbe  degreea  of  the  scale  indicate  the  percentage  amount  of  sugar  present. 
If  only  the  half  of  this  normal  weight  is  dissolved,  the  nomber  of  degrees 
read  off  mnst  be  doubled  to  obtain  the  correct  per  cent,  of  sugar.  The 
Mine  is  true  for  those  coses  in  which  the  examination  is  made  in  a  100 


>  TakcD  from  ZIKhr.  RUbeBmcker-Ind.,  4«,  4ig  to  417,  (Dd  us  le  439  (189$). 
The  docrlptioo  of  all  other  metbodi  employed  In  the  labonloriu  ot  logBr  lacto- 
lionuybc  found  Intbe  work  of  PrHhllnK  and  Scbuli:  "Anldluns  sur  Ontenucbuns 
te  Inr  die  ZuckeilndiulTie  in  Belracht  kominenden  RobmaterlalleD,  Producte, 
Hetenpnidncte  und  HUlfuubiUnzen."  Bnanichweig,  Friedr,  Vieweg  &  Sohn.  1697- 
Fifth  edition. 

'kohtcuWc  centimeters  «t^  referred  to.  See  Ii36of  this  book.  If  flasks  ire  UKd 
which  lie  gndnated  in  tniE  eubie  centimeters,  the  normal  wrigbt  is  35.987  sranu  in- 
Metd  of  9e.a48  grams.    See  )ii6  and  ZtKhr.  Riilxniucker-Ind.,  41,  J14  (1S91)  andf*. 
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mm.  tuW.  On  the  other  hand,  in  investigations  where  the  double  normal 
weight  is  ezamioed  in  a  300  mm.  tube,  or  where  the  simple  normal 
weight  is  examined  in  a  400  mm.  tube,  it  is  necessary  to  take  half  the 
number  of  degrees  read  off. 

The  investigations  ore  to  be  made  as  nearly  as  possible  at  the  pre- 
scribed normal  temperature ;  but  slight  deviations  may  be  neglected. 

Proceed  aa  follows'  in  polarizing  : 

Weighing  out  and  Dissolving  the  Sample ;  making-  up  loioocc. — 
The  tare  of  the  weighing  receptacle  for  the  sugar,  preferably  a  piece  of 
copper  foil  bent  up  on  two  sides,  is  found  on  an  accurate  balance,  and 
then  the  normal  weight  of  the  sugar,  36.048  grams  is  weighed  out.  As  a 
matter  of  convenience  a  weight  is  used  for  this  which  is  adjusted  to  the 
normal  weight.  In  case  the  sugar  sample  which  is  to  be  tested  is  not 
homogeneous,  it  is  necessary  before  weighing  to  break  any  lumps  present 
and  mix  thoroughly  by  rubbing  with  a  pestle  or  with  the  hand.  It  is 
necessary  to  make  the  weighing  quickly  because,  otherwise,  especially 
in  warm  rooms,  water  may  be  given  off  during  the  process,  and  this 
would  increase  the  polarization.  The  sugar  weighed  out  is  shaken  from 
the  copper  foil  through  a  brass  funnel  into  a  [oo  cc.  flask;  any  remaining 
particles  are  wasbed  down  with  aboutSocc,  of  distilled  water  from  a  wash- 
bottle,  having  the  room  temperature,  and  then  the  liquid  in  the  flask  is 
gently  shaken  until  all  is  dissolved,  larger  lumps  being  broken  with  a 
glass  rod.  Any  insoluble  residue,  such  aa  particles  of  sand,  may  be 
recognized  as  they  cannot  be  crushed  by  the  rod.  In  withdrawing  the 
rod,  the  adhering  sugar  solution  is  rinsed  down  with  distilled  water. 
Then  the  volume  of  liquid  in  the  flask  is  brought  exactly  to  the  loo  cc. 
mark  with  distilled  water.  The  flask  is  held  in  vertical  portion  and  the 
water  added  drop  by  drop  until  the  lower  edge  of  the  meniscus  in  the 
neck  of  the  flask  is  exactiy  even  with  the  mark  when  this  is  held  on  a 
level  with  the  eye.  After  fllHng,  the  neck  of  the  flask  is  dried  with  filter- 
paper  and  then  the  liquid  is  well  mixed  by  shaking. 

Clarification,— ^yx^ax  solutions,  which,  after  the  filtration  to  be  de- 
scribed below,  are  not  clear  or  are  so  highly  colored  that  they  are  not 
sufficiently  transparent  in  the  polarization  apparatus,  mnst,  before  filling 
to  the  mark,  be  clarified  or  decolorized, 

Whirn  a  color  instrument  is  used  10  to  20  drops,  or  when  necessary,  even 
more,  of  basic  lead  acetate  solution  is  added  from  a  small  pipette  or  siphon 
wash-bottle,  the  amount  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  sugar  and  the 
intensitj'  of  the  light  from  the  illuminating  lamp  employed.  If  clarifi- 
cation cannot  be  accomplished  in  this  way.  the  addition  of  an  equal  vol- 
ume of  alum  solution  follows  the  lead  acetate,  or  a  few  cubic  centimeters 
of  alum  solution  may  be  added  first,  and  then  a  larger  volumeof  the  basic 
lead  acetate  solution  than  before,  until  a  filtrate  issecuredwhichis  nearly 
white  or  yellowish  white.  If  the  solutions  cannot  be  clarified  in  this  way, 
then  basic  lead  acetate  alone  is  used  and  the  filtrate  is  mixed  with  the 
smallest  amount  of  extracted  blood  charcoal   ( i  to  3  grams  at  most},  or 
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with  bone-btack  dried  at  iao°.  In  this  caae,  the  polanzatian  must  be  in* 
oeaaed  by  the  amount  of  the  absorption  coefficient  of  the  charcoal  which 
miut  be  foand  when  it  ia  purchased. 

If  a  half-ahadow  apparatus  is  empIOTed,  the  addition  of  3  to  5  cc.  of  a 
thin  alumina  cream  along  with  a  little  basic  lead  acetate  is  usually  sufli- 
dent  Only  when  the  sugar  solutions  are  very  highly  colored  is  it  neces- 
sary to  employ  the  same  clearing  method  given  for  the  color  instrument. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  proceed  to  the  application  of  blood-  or  bone- 
charcoal  for  the  half-shadow  instruments,  since  rather  dark  sugar  solu- 
tioDs  may  be  polarized  in  these. 

After  clarification,  the  inside  of  the  neck  of  the  flask  is  washed  down 
with  water  from  a  wash-bottle  and  the  solution  is  made  up  to  the  mark  in 
tbt  manuer  described.  Then  any  drops  of  water  clinging  to  the  inside 
of  the  neck  are  wiped  out  by  aid  of  filter-paper,  and  the  contents  are 
thoroughly  mixed  by  shaking  after  closing  the  neck  with  the  finger. 

With  reference  to  clarification,  the  following  general  remarks  hold  for 
both  kinds  of  instruments  : 
I.  The  greater  the  intensity  of  the  light  used  with  the  instrument,  the 
less  will  be  the  decolorization  required  by  the  liquid.  Petroleum,  gas, 
incandescent,  or  electric  lamps  constructed  for  the  purpose  may  be 
used.  With  half-ahadow  instruments,  it  is  necessary  to  purify  the  light 
from  other  than  yellow  rays  by  aid  of  a  chromate  plate  or  chromic  acid 
solution  furnished  with  the  apparatus.     With  application  of  incan- 
descent gas  light  this  addition  is  always  neceasaiy, 
3.  When  using  basic  lead  acetate  for  clarification,  a  lai^e  excess  must 
never  be  added.     With  a  little  practice,  one  leams  when  to  stop  with 
the  acetate.    But,  if  too  much  basic  lead  acetate  has  been  added, 
the  excess  must  be  precipitated  by  addition  of  aliun  solution  in  the 
manner  shown  above. 
3.  The  action  of  the  clearing  solutions  is  the  stronger,  the  more  per- 
fectly the  mixture  is  shaken  after  filling  to  the  mark. 
Filtration. — Proceed  next  to  filtration  of  the  liquid,  which  is  done 
by  aid  of  a  paper  lilter  in  a  glass  funnel.    The  funnel  is  placed  over  a  so- 
called  filtering  cylinder  which  receives  the  liquid,  and  during  the  opera- 
tion is  covered  with  a  glass  plnte.  or  watch-glass,  to  prevent  evapora- 
tion.    The   tunnel  and  cylinder  must  be  perfectly  dry  ;  any  moisture 
fiesent  would  have  the  effect  of  diluting  the  100  cc. 

It  is  convenient  to  have  the  filter  large,  enough  to  receive  the  whole 
TOO  cc.  of  liquid  at  one  time  ;  it  is  also  recommended,  unless  the  paper  is 
very  thick,  to  use  a  double  filter.  The  first  drops  which  pass  through  are 
thrown  away,  as  they  are  turbid  and  modified  by  the  moisture  of  the 
paper.  If  what  follows  is  also  turbid,  it  must  be  returned  to  the  funnel 
until  a  clear  filtrate  runs  through.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  observe 
these  precautions,  because  an  accurate  polarimetric  observation  can  be 
made  only  with  a  clear  liquid. 
Fillittg  the  ioo  mm.  Tube. — After  a  clear  solution  is  secured  in  the 
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manner  described  above,  the  tube  which  is  used  in  the  polaritnetric  deter- 
mination is  filled  with  the  liquid  necessBTj  from  the  filtrate  in  the 
cylinder. 

As  a  mle,  a  300  mm.  tube  is  employed  ;  but  with  solutions,  which,  in 
spite  of  all  efforts  at  clarification,  are  still  turbid  or  dark,  a  100  mm.  tube 
is  preferable. 

These  observation  tubes  are  made  of  brass  or  glass  ;  they  are  closed  at 
both  ends  by  means  of  round  glass  plates,  so-^^led  cover-glasses.  The- 
oover-glaBses  are  held  by  means  of  screw  caps,  or  by  a  spring  cap  wbicb 
is  shoved  over  the  tube  and  is  held  in  place  by  the  spring. 

The  tubes  must  be  most  carefully  cleaned  and  dried.  The  cleaning  is 
most  easily  accomplished  by  washing  with  water  and  then  by  pushing  dry- 
wads  of  filter-paper  througb  them  by  aid  of  a  wooden  rod.  The  cover- 
glasses  must  he  polished  perfectly  bright  and  must  not  show  any  imper- 
fect places  or  sciatchea.  Avoid  wanning  the  tube  by  the  hand  when  it  ia 
filled.  Therefore,  hold  the  tube,  which  ia  closed  below,  by  only  two 
fingers,  and  fill  it  so  the  liquid  meniscus  projects  above  the  upper  opening, 
then  wait  a  short  time  to  allow  any  air  bubbles  to  escape  and  push  on  the 
cover-glass  from  one  aide  in  a  horizontal  direction.  The  cover-glass 
mnst  be  put  on  so  quiclcly  and  carefully  that  no  air  bubble  can  form 
nnder  it.  If  it  ia  not  satisfactorily  done  the  first  time  the  operation  must 
be  repeated,  after  having  cleaned  and  dried  the  cover-glass  and  filled  up 
the  meniscus  with  a  few  drops  more  of  liquid.  After  bringing  the  cover- 
glass  in  place,  the  tube  is  closed  with  the  cap.  If  this  ia  accomplished 
by  ft  screw  cap  the  greatest  care  must  be  taken  to  turn  it  on  only  so  far 
as  is  necessary  to  hold  the  cover  in  firm  position  ;  if  it  is  pressed  too  hard, 
the  cover-glass  may  become  optically  active  and  an  incorrect  result  be 
found  on  polarization.  If  the  screw  has  been  turned  too  far,  it  is  not 
su£Ecient  simply  to  lcx)sen  it,  but  some  time  must  be  allowed  to  pass 
before  the  polarization  can  be  made,  since  the  glass  often  loses  the  im< 
parted  polarizing  power  but  slowly.  To  be  perfectly  certain,  the  obser- 
vation should  be  repeated  several  times  after  intervals  of  ten  minates, 
until  tbe  result  shows  no  further  change. 

Preparation  of  the  Instrument  for  Observation. — After  filling  the 
tube  it  should  be  held  up  toward  the  light  to  see  if  the  field  of  view 
appears  perfectly  round,  and  if  any  part  of  the  rubber  ring  placed  under 
the  cap  to  diminish  the  pressure  on  the  cover-glass  extendsover  the  open- 
ing in  the  metallic  ring.  If  the  rubber  is  found  to  project  in  this  way  b 
new  dry  tube  with  a  larger  ring  opening  should  be  taken  and  filled  anew. 
The  apparatus  is  then  made  ready  for  tbe  observation.  It  should  be 
placed  in  a  room,  the  windows  of  which  may  be  darkened  as  far  as  possi- 
ble by  curtains,  so  that  the  eye  will  not  be  disturbed  by  outude  light 
during  the  observation.  Care  should  be  taken  to  have  the  lamp  which 
furnishes  tbe  light  for  the  apparatus  in  good  condition.  The  lamp  is 
placed  at  a  distance  of  15  to  20  cm.  from  the  instrument,  and  after  light- 
ing it,  wait  at  least  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  beginning  the  observations. 
Any  changes  in  the  character  of  the  flame,  as  well  as  a  change  of  distance 
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between  the  Ump  and  polariscope,  or  turning  the  wick  or  the  flame  np 
or  down,  or  uiy  movement  or  tnmlng  of  the  Ump,  affects  the  results  of 
the  ofaserratiotu.' 

By  moving  the  telescope  at  the  front  end  of  the  instrument  it  is  so  ad> 
justed  that  the  bair  line,  which  divides  the  field  of  view  into  two  halves, 
appears  clearl]r  defined.  The  eye  should  not  be  held  right  at  the  ocular 
of  the  telescope,  but  at  a  distance  of  i  to  3  cm.,  and  during  the  observa- 
tion the  whole  body  should  be  in  a  perfectly  comfortable  position,  unce 
any  unnatural  position  leads  to  a  strain  which  disturbs  the  eye.  If  the 
apparatus  is  properly  adjusted  the  field  of  view  is  round  and  sharply  de- 
fined. One  ^lould  not  be  satiafied  with  a  partial  fntfilment  of  these 
conditions,  but  should  change  the  position  of  the  inBtnimeot,  the  lamp 
or  the  telescope,  as  necessary,  until  the  desired  end  is  reached. 

Zero  Ibini  Adjiistmenf. — Then  proceed  to  the  determination  of  the 
«ro  point.  With  beginners  it  la  advisable  to  place  a  tube  filled  with 
water  in  the  instrument,  as  thereby  the  field  of  view  is  enlarged  and  the 
observatioii  made  easier. 

With  a  color  instrument,  finding  the  so-called  transition  tint  precedes 
the  actual  eero  point  sdjusttnent.  To  this  end  the  screw  head  on  the 
right  of  the  apparatus  is  turned  until,  with  a  little  practice,  a  certain 
easily  recognized  light  blue  or  blue  violet  shade  is  secured  at  about  the 
right  zero  poeition. 

The  shup  zero  point  adjustment  is  made  by  turning  the  screw  head 
under  the  telescope,  to  and  fro,  until,  at  the  right  pcnnt,  the  two  halves 
of  the  field  of  view  have  the  same  tint  in  a  color  instmmeut,  or  are  equally 
dark  in  a  half-shadow  instrument. 

The  result  of  the  sera  point  adjustment  is  determined  ifl  the  same  man- 
ner in  both  forms  of  instrument.  This  result  is  read  oS  on  the  gradu- 
ated scale  provided  with  a  vernier,  by  means  of  an  observing  telescope, 
the  scale  being  sharply  illuminated  by  aid  of  a  candle  flame.  On  the 
fixed  vernier  ten  divisions  correspond  in  length  with  nine  divisions  on 
the  scale ;  the  zero  point  of  the  vernier  shows  the  whole  number  of  de- 
grees, while  the  vernier  divisions  serve  to  determine  the  tenths  to  be 
added.  If  the  zero  point  of  the  apparatus  is  correctly  adjusted  the  point 
indicating  it  must  coincide  with  the  lero  of  the  vernier.  If  this  is  not 
the  case  the  deviation  must  be  noted  and  afterwards  must  be  used  to  cor- 
rect the  polarization  reading. 

One  must  not  be  satisfied  with  a  single  zero  point  reading,  but  five  or 
MX  readings  are  made,  and  the  mean  of  the  deviations  is  calculated.  If 
single  readings  show  a  variation  of  more  than  three-tenths  of  a  division 
from  the  mean,  they  are  left  out  of  consideration  as  incorrect.  Between 
two  readings  the  eye  should  be  allowed  to  rest  twenty  to  forty  seconds. 

If  a  number  of  analyses  are  to  be  made  in  succession  it  is  not  necessary 
to  find  the  zero  point  before  each  one,  but  it  is  sufficient  if  this  is  done 
after  the  lapse  of  an  hour. 

1  This  1(  not  the  coK  it  the  path  of  the  rays  throngh  the  ioMruinenl  Ij  coirect. 
■ccordlDgtolffiorthliboDk.    S«bIh>!i2i|. 
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Polarization  of  the  Solution. — After  the  zero  point  has  been  found  the 
tube  is  filled  with  tbesugarsolution  and  placed  in  the  apparatus.  The  tele- 
scope is  again  focused  until  the  dividing  line  between  the  fields  is  dis- 
tinctly visible  and  a  perfectly  round  image  of  the  field  of  view  is  secured. 
If  the  field  appears  dim,  even  after  change  in  the  focus,  it  is  necessary  to 
repeat  the  work  from  the  beginning.  But  if  a  clear  image  is  obtained  the 
screw  head  under  the  telescope  is  turned  until  unifortnity  in  tint  is  se- 
cured in  a  color  instrument,  or  agreement  in  shade  in  the  half-abadow 
instrument.  Then  the  nearest  number  of  degrees  is  read  off  on  the  scale 
and  the  tenths  on  the  vernier.  Five  pr  six  single  observations  are  made 
as  before,  at  intervals  of  ten  to  forty  seconds,  and  the  mean  of  these  taken 
as  the  final  result  of  the  polarization.  If  the  zero  point  did  not  stand  at 
exactly  the  right  place,  the  variation  in  the  reading  must  be  added  if  it 
was  toward  the  left,  and  must  be  subtracted  if  it  was  shoved  to  the  right ; 
also,  in  case  bone-black  was  employed  in  the  clarification,  a  correction 
must  be  made  as  explained  above. 

Control  of  the  Apparatus. — Every  polarizinginstrument  must  be  tested 
before  its  first  use,  and  also  afterward,  from  time  to  time,  especially  if  it 
hau  been  shalceii  or  jarred,  to  determine  iti  accuracy,  and  this  is  done  by 
finding  the  zero  point  and  examining  the  scale  by  aid  of  so-called  normal 
quartz  plates  whose  polarization  is  known.  The  test  may  be  made  also 
by  use  of  26.048  grams  of  pure  sugar,  the  solution  of  which  should  polar- 
ize exactly  100  degrees  when  the  zero  point  is  placed  correctly. 

DIKECTIOHS  FOR  THE  RZTEITUE  OFFICIALS 
In  testing  ragar  sirups  for  iareit. sugar,  and  in  fixing  the  quotient  for 
simp  containing  less  than  3  per  cent,  of  invert  sngai. 

I.  Teatlsg  Sugar  Simps  for  Invert  Sugar 

Exactly  10  grama  of  the  ainip,  previously  made  thin  by  wanning,  are 
weighed  into  a  porcelain  dish  and  brought  into  solution  by  stirring  after 
addition  of  Jo  cc.  of  warm  water.  As  a  rule,  the  solution  does  not  re- 
quire filtl^tion,  even  ifitappearscloudy.  It  is  poured  into  an  Erlenmeycr 
flask  of  about  30o  cc.  capacity,  or  into  a  correspondingly  large  porcelain 
dish,  and  then  50  cc.  of  Fehling  solution  is  added. 

The  Fehling  solution  is  made  by  mixing  equal  volumes  of  bine  vitriol 
solution  (34.639  grams  of  crystallized  copper  sulphate  to  make  500  cc. ), 
and  alkali-Rochelle  salt  solution  ( 173  grams  of  crystallized  Rochelle  salt 
in  400  cc,  this  solution  mixed  with  loo  cc.  of  a  sodium  hydroxide  solu- 
tion which  contains  500  grams  in  a  liter).  The  two  liquids,  which  may  be 
obtained  from  chemical  dealers,  must  be  kept  separate  1  of  each  one,  25 
cc.  is  taken  by  a  special  pipette  and  added  to  the  solution  of  the  sugar 
sirup  with  stirring.  If  a  large  number  of  tests  are  to  be  made  at  one  time 
the  two  constituents  of  the  Pehling  solution  may  be  .mixed  with  each 
other  in  correspondingly  large  amount;  but  the  use  of  such  a  mixture  is 
allowable  only  within  three  days,  because  on  longer  standing  it  becomes 
valueless  for  analysis. 
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The  liquid  mixed  with  Pehhng  aolntion  is  heated  in  a  flask  on  gauze 
over  a  Bnnsen  bainer  or  a  good  alcohol  lamp,  brought  to  boiling  and  kept 
in  ebnllition  two  tninutea.     This  time  of  boiling  nuat  not  be  Bhortened. 

Then  the  lamp  is  removed  and  the  liquid  is  allowed  to  stand  at  rest  a 
few  minutes  to  permit  a  precipitate  to  settle ;  the  flask  is  held  toward  the 
light  to  aee  whether  or  not  a  blue  color  remains.  If  there  is  still  copper 
in  the  solution,  which  is  shown  by  a  blue  color,  the  solutvoti  contained 
less  than  a  per  cent,  of  invert  sugar. 

The  color  is  more  easily  recognized  by  holding  a  sheet  of  white  paper 
back  of  the  flask  and  examining  it  in  reflected  light. 

If,  after  boiling,  the  liquid  appears  yellowish  green  or  brownish  it  is 
possible  that  undecompoaed  copper  solution  is  stitl  present,  but  masked 
in  color  by  the  yellowirfi  brown  color  of  the  sirup.  In  such  cases,  pro- 
ceed as  follows : 

A  small  filter  is  made  of  good  thick  filter-paper,  placed  in  a  glass  funnel 
and  moistened  with  a  little  water  so  that  it  may  be  pressed  agftinst  the 
edge  of  the  funnel.  The  funnel  is  placed  over  a  test-tube  ;  then,  about 
lo  cc.  of  the  bcoled  liquid  is  filtered,  and  to  the  filtrate  about  the  same 
volume  of  acetic  acid  and  one  or  two  drops  of  an  aquequs  solution  of 
potassium  ferrocyanide  are  added.  If  an  intense  red  color  appears  in  the 
filtrate,  copper  is  still  in  solution  and  it  is  so  shown  that  the  sirup  con- 
tains less  than  2  per  cent  of  invert  sugar. 

3.  DetermiBAtloii  of  the  Quotient  for  Siig«rSiiupConUliiing  Leu  than 
2  Per  Cent,  of  Invert  Sugar 

The  quotient  (or  coefficient  of  purity)  is  that  per  cent,  of  sugar  in  the 
solids  of  the  sirup  which  may  be  calculated  from  the  polarization  and 
the  specific  gravity  on  the  Brix  scale. 

a.   To  Find  ihe  Specific  Gravity  in  Brix  Degrees. 

In  a  tared  beaker,  weigh  off  200  to  30a  grams  of  the  sirup  to  be  tested. 
100  to  30O  cc.  of  warm  distilled  water  is  added,  the  mixture  is  carefully 
stirred  (to  avoid  breaking  the  glass)  until  the  whole  is  brought  into  solu- 
tion, and  then  the  beaker  is  placed  in  cold  water  until  the  contents  have 
cooled  to  the  room  temperature.  Then  the  beaker  is  placed  on  a  balance, 
and  water  is  carefully  added  from  a  wash-bottle  until  the  whole  weight 
of  added  water  is  just  equal  to  that  of  the  sirup  taken.  Por  example,  if 
351  grams  of  sirup  were  taken  for  testing,  then  water  must  be  added  until 
the  liquid  weighs  501  grams.  After  adding  the  water  the  liquid  is  stirred 
and  filled  then  into  the  specific  gravity  cylinder  so  far  that,  after  immer- 
sion of  the  Brix  apindle,  it  does  not  reach  quite  to  the  upper  edge.  The 
cylinder  must  be  placed  in  a  vertical  position  so  that  the  spindle  will 
float  freely  without  touching  the  sides.  The  spindle  is  immersed  slowly, 
and  caremust  t>e  taken  not  to  moisten  that  part  of  the  stem  which  remains 
above  the  liquid  after  the  spindle  has  come  to  rest.  When  this  condition 
ie  reached,  the  saccharometer  degrees  ajv  read  off  at  the  point  where  the 
liquid  meniscus  cuts  the  stem. 
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The  number  of  degrees  re«d  oS  oa  the  spiudle  holda  for  the  nortnal 
temperfttDre  of  17.5'^  C.  If  the  liquid  does  not  happen  to  have  this 
normal  temperature,  the  degrees  read  off  must  be  corrected  bj  aid  of  the 
following  table,  after  the  true  temperature  is  found  bj  means  of  a  ther- 
mometer attached  to  the  bodj  of  the  spindle. 

After  the  correction,  the  Briz  degrees  are  to  be  rounded  off  in  tenths, 
by  considering  five  or  more  hundredths  as  a  full  tenth,  and  smaller 
fractions  neglected. 

The  number  of  degrees  read  off  are  to  be  mnltiplied  by  z,  because  the 
liquid  employed  in  the  test  bad  been  diluted  with  an  equal  weight  of 


Table  for  the  Correction  of  Brix  Drgrres  for  Temphratijrss 
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1       7. 
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Brixiegrett. 

There  must  be  taken  f 


m  the  saccharometer  reading! : 


0.76 
0.84 


■I  be  Bilded  to  the  HC 


0.03 

0.03 

ai8 

0.18 

0.15 

0.35 

0.3a 

0.3a  1 

0.39 

o-39 

0.46 

0.47 

0.54 

0.55 

o.ei 

0.61 

0.68 

0.69 

0.76 

0.78 

0.84 

0.86 

0.93 

0.94 

0.98 

I 

II 

1.33 

i-a.'j 

0-7.S 

0 

So 

0.88 

0.91 

o.4l( 

0 

SO 

0.54 

0.58 

0.41 

0 

4.1 

0.47 

oy 

0.34 

0 

3<> 

0.40 

0.4a 

0 

39 

0.33 

o-.W 

O.M 

o 

3^ 

0.J6 

0.38 

0.16 

0 

'7 

O.I9 

0.3 1 

O.Il 

0 

13 

0.14 

0.16 

0.04 

0 

04 

0.05 

f.05 

OthCM 

ceha 

romel 

erndin 

I»: 

0.03 

0 

03 

0.03, 

0.03 

0.08 

0.19 

0 

19 

0.18 

0.15 

0.36 

0 

36 

0.35 

0.13 

0.33 

0 

34 

0.33 

a39 

0.40 

0 

4» 

0.39 

0.36 

0.47 

0 

.■io 

0.46 

0.4,1 

0.5.1 

0 

.S8 

0.54 

0.51 

0.61 

0 

bb 

0.63 

o.-» 

0.70 

0 

74 

0.70 

0.6s 

0.78 

0 

Hi 

0.78 

o.7> 

O.S6 

0 

90 

0.86 

0.80 

0.94 

° 

98 

0.94 

0.88 
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b.    Polarization 
In  the  polarization  of  iugar  sirups,  becaoM  of  thedark  color,  the  direc- 
tions given  in  Appendix  C  for  detennination  mutt  be  modified  in  these 


Only  tbe  half  weight,  13.034  grams,  is  taken  in  testing  sugar  nnip. 
This  is  weighed  into  a  porcelain  dish  and  treated  with  40  to  50  cc.  of 
Inkewonn  distilled  water,  and  stirred  with  a  glass  rod  until  it  has  dis- 
solved completeljr.  Then  tbe  liquid  is  washed  into  the  flask  and  before 
filling  to  tbe  mark  ii  clarified. 

For  the  clarification  about  5  cc.  of  bamc  lead  acetate  solution  is  nm 
firat  into  the  flask.  If  after  tbe  precipitate  has  settled,  wbicb  follows  in 
a  few  minutes,  the  liquid  is  still  too  dark  the  addition  of  the  lead  acetate 
is  continued  until  tbe  desired  brightness  is  secured.  As  much  as  12  cc. 
of  tbe  basic  acetate  is  often  required  for  this.  But  it  must  be  observed 
that  the  basic  acetate  must  be  added  in  sufQcient,  but  not  in  excessive, 
quantity ;  each  new  drop  added  must  produce  a  precipitate  in  the  liquid. 

If  it  is  found  that  the  latter  cannot  be  sufRciently  clarified  by  the  addi- 
tion of  basic  lead  acetate  to  be  polarized  in  the  100  mm.  tube,  an  eSort 
should  be  made  to  polarize  it  in  tbe  100  mm.  tube.  If  this  is  likewise 
impossible  a  new  sample  should  be  prepared,  which  is  treated  with  about 
10  cc.  of  an  alum  or  tannic  acid  solution  before  tbe  addition  of  the  basic 
lead  acetate  ;  these  solutions  produce  heavy  precipitates  with  basic  lead 
acetate,  which  have  a  clarifying  effect  and  permit  the  use  of  larger  quan- 
tities of  tbe  lead  solution. 

After  the  polarization  is  made  the  number  of  degrees  read  off  must  be 
mnltipUed  by  a,  since  only  tbe  half-normal  weight  was  taken  for  the  test. 
If  a  100  mm.  tube  was  employed  in  place  of  the  ico  mm.  tube  tbe  num- 
ber of  degrees  read  off  must  be  multiplied  by  4. 

£.     CaUulation  of  the  Quotient 

If  the  observed  number  of  Brix  degrees  be  designated  by  B,  and  tbe 
degree  of  polarization  by  P,  then  the  quotient  is  calculated  by  the  for- 
mula, g  — — -s—.  In  stating  the  final  result  smaller  fractions  than  full 
tenths  are  omitted. 

llluslration  of  the  Determination  of  the  Quotient. — zoo  grams  of  a 
sugar  simp  are  diluted  with  200  grams  of  water.  The  Brix  spindle  indi- 
cates ss.a"  at  a  temperature  of  21'  C  ;  from  tbe  above  table  0.25  must  be 
added ;  this  gives  then  35.45°,  or  rounded  off  35.5°,  and  after  multiplying 
by  2,  71°  Brix.  The  polarization  of  the  half-normal  weight  in  a  aoo  mm. 
tube  gave  25.2';  the  true  polarization  is  then  25.1  X  a  =  50-4°-  The 
quotient  calculated  is  therefore =  70.9, 

Final  fSwistoa 

Revision  reports  must  contain  the  following  data :  tbe  result  of  tbe 

test  for  invert  sugar,  the  number  of  degrees  read  off  on  tbe  areometer. 
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the  temperature  of  the  solution,  the  calculated  areometer  degreei  for  the 
undilnted  airup,  the  polarization  for  the  whole  normal  weight  and  the 
quotient. 

A|H)«ildJ»B 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  (SEMISTS 

I.    In  determining  the  quotient  for  aimpa  containing  i  per  cent,  or  more 
of  invert  sugar,  and  the  quotient  of  simps  to  be  examined  for  raffi- 

II.    In  determining  the  amount  of  sugar  in  crystal  sugar  supposed  to  con- 
tain laSoose. 

I.    Tlie  QuotieDt  for  Sirups 
According  to  the  legulationa  provided  by  the  sugar  tajc  law  the  deter- 
mination of  the  quotient  for  a  airup  shall  be  left  to  a  chemiat  when  : 

a.  There  is  no  official  properly  qualified  to  determine  the  quotient  at 
the  point  of  declaration  or  at  the  office  to  which  the  sample  is  sent; 

b.  The  sirup  contains  i  per  cent,  or  more  of  invert  Bngor; 

c.  The  one  presenting  the  sample  asks  for  the  calculation  of  the  quo- 
tient from  the  amount  of  pure  sugar  chemically  determined. 

When  samples  are  sent  from  the  revenue  office  to  a  chemist  he  must  be 
informed  aa  to  which  one  of  the  above  grounds  the  investigation  is  called 
for,  and  besides  iu  cases  coming  under  c,  whether  or  not  the  application 
of  the  raffinoae  formula  is  allowable,  according  to  the  directions  of  |i, 
section  5  of  the  last  part  of  the  Rules  of  Procedure,  where  2  or  more 
per  cent,  of  invert  sugar  may  be  present. 

In  cases  under  a  the  chemist  must  proceed  as  in  Appendix  A  of  the 
Rules  of  Procedure,  but  with  the  condition  that  the  Brix  degrees  are  to 
be  found  as  given  in  the  following  section  i. 

In  cases  under  b  the  quotient  must  be  found  as  explained  in  the  follow- 
ing section   1. 

In  cases  under  c,  as  far  as  the  use  of  the  raffiuose  formula  is  allowable, 
the  method  of  section  1  below  must  be  followed,  otherwise  the  method  is 
according  to  the  provisions  of  section  1.  If  the  propriety  of  uung  the 
raffinose  formula  depends  on  whether  or  not  the  simp  contains  less  than 
3  percent,  of  invert  sugar,  then  the  sirup  must  be  tested  according  to  the 
method  of  section  1  in  Appendix  A. 

/.    Drtermination  of  ike  Quotient  in  Sirufis  Containing^  r  Per  Cent,  or 
More  0/ Invert  Sugar 

In  the  investigation  of  sirups  containing  1  per  cent  or  more  of  invert 
sugar  the  Brix  degrees  must  be  calculated  from  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
undiluted  sirup  found  by  aid  of  a  pycnometer. 

If  a  quotient  of  70  or  more  is  found  from  the  number  of  Brix  degrees 
and  the  direct  polarization  to  be  always  made  in  connection,  then  any 
further  investigation  is  to  be  dropped,  as  this  would  only  lead  to  an  in- 
crease of  the  quotient. 
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But  if  8  quotient  below  70  is  found  in  this  prelin)inai7  test  then  the 
exact  determination  of  the  amount  of  sugar  ia  called  for.  In  this  it  is 
not  the  lacdarote  alone  which  is  to  be  calculated  as  sugar,  as  in  factorf 
work,  but  the  invert  sugar  present,  which  is  calculated  to  cane-sugar  by 
the  subtraction  of  '/ni  is  to  be  added  to  the  tatter  and  the  sum  then  taken 
as  the  basis  of  the  calculatian. 

In  sirups  the  invert  sugar  is  often  inactive,  but  it  may  have  the  normal 
left  rotation  and,  therefore,  make  the  polarization  of  the  cane'Sugar  pres- 
ent appear  too  low.  For  this  reason  it  is  not  permissible  in  the  exami- 
nation of  simps,  to  proceed  as  was  suggested  by  Heissl  for  solid  sugar- 
cane sugars,  to  multiply  the  invert  sugar  by  0.34.  and  to  add  the  prod- 
uct obtained  to  the  polarization.  If  one  should  proceed  in  this  way,  the 
sugar  content  of  a  sirup  would,  in  many  cases,  be  made  to  appear  too 
high.  But  the  possibility  must  always  be  kept  in  mind  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  left-hand  rotation  of  invert  sugar,  in  presence  of  much  of 
the  Utter  the  cane-sugar  content  will  be  found  mnch  too  low.  In  con 
sideration  of  these  conditions,  it  appears  in  general  that  the  calculation 
of  the  total  sugar  from  the  polarization  and  the  invert  sugar  found  is 
allowable  only  in  those  cases  where  the  amount  of  invert  sugar  does  not 
exceed  a  certain  limit  As  an  illustration,  in  picsence  of  6  per  cent,  of 
invert  sugar  the  polarization  of  beet-sugar  could  be  6  X  0.34  =  3.04 
percent,  too  low.  It  is  then  adiHsable.  in  general,  toabandonthe  optical 
method  for  sugar  determination  in  urups  and  to  apply  a  gravimetric 
estimation  for  which  a  method  that  can  be  quickly  carried  out  is  given 
below  under  a. 

But  an  exception  must  be  made  when  starch  sugar  is  added  to  the 
siruf^  As  we  are  unable  to  determine  accurately  the  amount  of  starch 
sugar  present,  sud  as,  in  addition,  the  reducing  power  of  this  sugar,  which 
it)  the  commercial  product  corresponds  to  a  content  of  40  to  60  per  cent, 
of  dextrose,  remains  practically  constant  under  the  conditions  which  are 
applied  in  the  inversion  of  sirup  for  carrying  out  the  gravimetric  method, 
it  follows  that  in  cases  where  this  sugar  is  added,  the  gravimetric  method 
for  determination  of  the  total  sugar  content,  or  the  quotient,  can  no  longer 
be  applied.  It  would  lead,  on  the  contrary,  to  gross  errors,  and  sirups 
with  H  quotient  above  70,  with  a  certain  amount  of  starch  sugar  added, 
would  be  made  to  appear,  when  tested  in  this  way,  as  having  a  quotient 
below  70.  With  starch  sugar  present,  the  left-haod  rotation  of  the  in- 
vert sugar  no  longer  siTects  the  polarization  as  in  the  case  of  unmixed 
sirup,  because  the  starch  sugar  has  a  much  greater  right-hand  rotating 
power  than  the  other  kinds  of  sugars  which  may  be  there.  To  guard 
against  mistakes  which  are  easilv  possible  with  the  mixing  of  starch 
sugar  and  sirups  having  a  quotient  over  70,  the  total  sugar  content,  in  all 
cases  when  starch  sugar  is  added,  must  be  calculated  from  the  polari- 
sation and  the  invert  sugar  determined  directly,  asexplained  below,  under 

Every  sirup  which  contains  3  per  cent,  or  more  of  invert  sugar  must, 
therefore,  be  tested  to  find  whether  or  not  it  contains  starch  sugar. 
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In  sugar  factories  starch  simp  is  seldom  added  to  caae-sugar  simps. 
As  a  rule,  molasses,  which  ore  to  be  sent  to  distilleries  or  to  factories  for 
the  extiaction  of  sugar,  do  not  contain  starch  sugar,  because  sucta  sirups 
could  be  worked  only  with  difficulty  in  these  places.  If  the  chemist 
making  the  tests  has  reason  to  believe  from  his  knowledge  of  the  origin 
or  destination  of  the  sugar  sirup  in  question,  and  after  proper  considera- 
tion, can  assume  with  sufficient  certaintj  that  it  does  not  contain  starcb 
sugar,  then  be  taiay  omit  the  chemical  tests  which  would  be  called  for. 
But,  in  other  cases,  the  chemical  examination  for  starch  sugar  must  be 
made  in  the  following  manner : 

The  half  normal  weight  is  dissolved  in  the  loo  cc.  flask  in  75  cc.  of 
water,  and  inverted  at  67°  to  70"  C.  by  addition  of  5  cc.  of  hydrochloric 
acid  of  1.19  specific  gravity.  Then  the  flask  is  filled  to  100  cc.,  and  tfae 
solution  is  decolorized  by  addition  of  i  to  i  gram  of  blood-  or  bone-char- 
coal which  has  been  washed  with  hydrochloric  acid,  or,  with  dark  sirupa, 
with  even  3  or  3  grams,  added  directly  to  the  flask  in  dry  condition.  If 
blood-charcoal  is  used,  its  absorption  factor  for  invert  sugar  must  be  de- 
tennined,  as  it  is  not  the  same  for  all  kinds,  and  a  corresponding  cor- 
rection made  on  the  polarimeter  reading.  Unadulterated  sirups,  as  found 
by  experience,  show  often  less  than  the  normal  left-hand  rotation,  which 
at  30°  is  0.317  of  the  original  right-hand  rotation,  but  the  amount  is 
always  at  least  the  fifth  part  of  the  original.  Therefore,  only  such  sirups 
shall  be  considered  as  mixed  with  starch  sugar  whose  left-hand  rotation 
after  inversion  is  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  right  rotation  before  inversion. 
For  example,  a  sirup  of  55°  polarization  which,  after  inversion,  shows  a 
rotation  of  less  than  —  li",  or  even  a  right-hand  rotation,  must  be  con- 
sidered as  mixed  with  starch  sugar. 

a.     Sirups  free  front  starch  sugar 

In  simps  free  from  starcb  sugar  the  determination  of  total  sugar  may 
be  made  in  a  single  operation. 

The  balf-normol  weight  ( 13.014  grams)  is  taken  and  dissolved  in  a  100 
cc.  flask  in  75  cc.  of  water,  5  cc.  of  hydrochloric  add  of  1.19  specific 
gravity  is  added,  and  the  whole  is  warmed  to  67°  or  70°  in  a  water-bath. 
The  flask  is  kept  five  minutes  longer  at  this  temperature  of  67°  to  70° 
and  is  frequently  shaken.  As  the  beating  requires  two  and  one-half 
to  five  minutes,  the  whole  operation  will  consume  seven  and  one-half  to 
ten  minntes ;  in  any  event  it  should  be  completed  in  ten  minutes.  The 
flask  is  filled  to  the  mark  and  50  cc.  of  the  100  cc.  is  then  diluted  to  i 
liter,  and  15  cc.  of  this  dilute  solution  (corresponding  to  0.1618  gram  of 
substance)  is  taken  in  an  Brienmeyer  Qask  and  neutralized  hj  the  addi- 
tion of  15  cc.  of  a  sodium  carbonate  solution  containing  1.7  grams  of  tbe 
anhydrous  salt  to  the  liter.  Then  50  cc.  of  Pehling's  solution  is  added 
and  the  solution  isheatedtotheboiling-pointinthesamemannerasin  the 
invert  sugar  determination,  and  then  kept  three  minutes  in  ebullition. 
The  liquid  should  be  heated  as  quickly  as  posrible  by  means  of  a  good 
triple  bnrner,  using  wire  gauze  and  sheet  asbestos  with  a  ring  cut  out  of 
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it,  and  shonld  require  three  and  one-half  to  four  minntea;  when  the 
liquid  b^ns  to  boil  rapidly  a  single  burner  is  exchanged  for  the  triple 
burner.    When  the  bmling  is  cwmplete  the  liquid  in  the  flaak  is  diluted 
with  an  equal  voluma  of  air-free  distilled  water  and  the  process  is  con- 
ducted in  general  as  in  the  determination  of  invert  sugar.     The  tables 
found  in  the  literature  cannot  be  used  in  the  calculation  of  the  result  be- 
cauae  thej  do  not  obtain  for  invert  sugar,  but  onl;  for  dextrose,  or  for 
miztnies  of  invert  sugar  and  saccharose  ;  the  cane-sngar  content  of  the 
rimp  corresponding  to  the  copper  obtained  must  be  found  by  use  of  the 
following  table  onlj,  which  gives  it  directly  in  per  cent.    The  calculation 
of  invert  sugar  into  cane-sugar  is  then  avoided  by  use  of  the  table. 
Table  for  the  Calcui^tion  of  Canb-Sugar  in  Pbr  Cent.,  Corrh- 
sfonding  to  imvkrt  sugar  present,  from  the  amount  op 
Copper  Weighed,  after  Three  Minutes'  Boiling, 
WITH  0.1638  Gram  of  Substance  Taken 


0^. 

sugar. 

Copper. 

aagtii. 

=r' 

augar. 

copper. 

Cane- 
sugar. 

mg. 

Percent, 

mg. 

Per  ant. 

PerccDt. 

mg. 

Per  cenL 

79 

a4-57 

106 

32.76 

'33 

41.04 

160 

49.SO 

So 

34-87 

107 

33-06 

134 

41.35 

161 

49.83 

81 

35-17 

108 

33-36 

13s 

41-66 

163 

50-13 

81 

aS-47 

109 

33-67 

136 

41-98 

I63 

50-4S 

83 

25.78 

IIO 

33-97 

137 

42-29 

164 

50.76 

84 

36.08 

III 

34-27 

138 

42.60 

165 

51.08 

85 

26.38 

113 

34.58 

139 

42-91 

166 

51.40 

86 

36.68 

113 

34.88 

140 

43-33 

167 

51.73 

87 

36.98 

114 

35-19 

141 

43-53 

168 

53.04 

as 

37.29 

11$ 

35-49 

142 

43-85 

.69 

53.35 

89 

27-59 

116 

35-80 

'43 

44.16 

170 

53-67 

90 

27-89 

117 

36.10 

144 

44.48 

171 

53.99 

91 

28.19 

118 

36.41 

145 

4470 

173 

53.31 

93 

38.50 

119 

36.71 

146 

45-'o 

'73 

53.63 

9J 

ja8.8o 

120 

37.01 

147 

45.4a 

174 

53-95 

94 

29.10 

121 

37.32 

148 

45.73 

175 

54-27 

95 

39.40 

133 

37.63 

149 

46.05 

176 

54-59 

96 

39.71 

123 

37-94 

'SO 

46-36 

'77 

549' 

97 

30.03 

134 

38-25 

"51 

46.68 

178 

55.33 

98 

30.3a 

"5 

38.56 

'53 

46.99 

'79 

55.55 

99 

30-63 

136 

38.87 

'    'S3 

47-3» 

180 

55.87 

30-93 

137 

39-18 

154 

47.62 

I8t 

56.9 

lOI 

31.24 

138 

39  49 

15s 

47-93 

iSa 

56.51 

loa 

31-54 

139 

3980 

156 

48.25 

'83 

56.83 

103 

31-85 

130 

40.11 

157 

48-56 

184 

57.  IS 

104 

32-15 

131 

40.43 

158 

48.88 

185 

57.47 

'"5 

32-45 

132 

40.73 

'59 

49.19 

186 

57.79 
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Copper, 

augar. 

Copper 

Cane- 

Copper. 

Cane- 

^ 

C»n*. 

mg. 

PeTcinl. 

"K. 

Per  cent. 

mg. 

PerMiit. 

- 

Per  cent. 

187 

58.11 

»7 

64.58 

227 

71.19 

M7 

77-85 

I38 

58.43 

308 

64.91 

32S 

7 '-53 

348 

78.16 

189 

58.75 

209 

65-33 

229 

71.86 

249 

78.52 

190 

5907 

210 

65-56, 

330 

73.19 

250 

78.8s 

191 

59.39 

211 

65-89 

331 

72.53 

25' 

79- '9 

19a 

5972 

aia 

66.23 

333 

7^.85 

253 

79-53 

193 

60.04 

313 

66.55 

»33 

73- '8 

253 

79-88 

194 

60.36 

314 

66.88 

234 

73-5' 

254 

80.22 

'95 

60,69 

"5 

67.11 

235 

73-85 

'55 

80.56 

196 

6t.oi 

116 

67.55 

236 

74.18 

356 

80.90 

197 

6>.33 

317 

67.88 

^37 

74.51 

257 

81.34 

198 

61.65 

Its 

68.21 

13S 

74.84 

258 

81.59 

199 

61.98 

319 

68.54 

a39 

7517 

259 

81-93 

300 

61.30 

230 

68.37 

340 

7S-50 

260 

83.37 

30I 

61.63 

311 

69.30 

241 

75.83 

261 

8Z.61 

302 

6a.95 

233 

6953 

242 

76.17 

162 

82.95 

ao3 

63.28 

2J3 

69.87 

243 

76.51 

263 

83.30 

204 

63.60 

2S4 

70.30 

244 

76.84 

264. 

83.64 

205 

63.93 

225 

70-53 

245 

77.18 

365 

83.98 

206 

64.16 

226 

70.86 

246 

77-5' 

366 

84.3a 

In  the  calculation  of  the  quotient,  fractions  below  whole  tenths  are 
neglected. 

Example :  25  cc.  of  the  inverted  sugar  simp  =  o.  1628  gram  of  sub- 
stance, gave  on  reduction  171  mg.  of  copper;  this  corresponds  lo  52.99 
or  rounded  off  52.9  per  cent,  of  sugar.  Assuming  that  the  sirup  showed 
75.6  Brix,  its  quotient  is  69.97,  or  rounded,  69.9. 

6,  Sirups  containing  starch  sugar 

With  sirups  containing  starch  sugar  iu  order  to  obtain  the  total  sugar 
content,  the  plan  must  be  adopted,  as  mentioned  above,  of  adding  to  the 
polarization  the  invert  sugar,  which  ts  to  be  calculated  from  the  reducing 
action  of  the  sirup  on  Fehliug's  solution. 

In  the  determination  of  the  invert  sugar  in  this  case,  a  preliminary 
test  must  be  made  to  learn  how  much  substance  may  be  weighed  out,  as 
the  Fehling  solution  would  not  be  sufficient  for  the  to  grains  usually 
taken.  This  is  most  cociveniently  done  by  dissolving  10  grams  of  sirup  to 
make  too  cc,  and  adding  different  amounts  to  several  portions  of 
Fehling's  solution  of  5  cc.  each  in  as  many  test-tubes,  to  one  8  cc.,  to 
another  6  cc,  to  another  4  cc,  and  to  Che  last  1  cc.  On  boiling  now  the 
first  test-tube  which  is  not  decolorized  shows  the  amount  to  be  taken.  If, 
for  example,  reduction  is  not  complete  in  the  tube  with  6  cc.  of  the  solu- 
tion, then  6  grams  is  the  amount  of  sirup  to  be  weighed  out  for  the 
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anatysia.  The  right  amount  of  substance  is  dissolved  in  50  cc.  of  water, 
mixed  with  50  cc.  of  Pehling's  solution  without  previoas  clarification  with 
lead  acetate,  boiled  two  minutes  and  then  treated  in  the  usual  manner  for 
the  detenninatiou  of  invnt  sugar  in  solid  sugar.  The  amount  of  invert 
sugar  is  calculated  as  follows  : 
Ut 
Pol.  ^=  the  polarization  of  the  substance, 

fi  —  the  amount  of  substance  taken  for  determination  of  invert 
sugar,  which  yields  Cu  grams  of  copper. 
The  amount  of  invert  sugar  may  be  taken  approximately  as  — ,  and 
may  be  represeuted  by  j4.    We  find  then  from  the  proportion, 

for  B  the  amount  of  invert  sugar  which  is 
sagar  -^  invert  sugar. 

The  percentage  amount  of  invert  sugar 
thefoimula 


Cu 


X^=  per  cent,  of  in 


present  in  100  parts  of  cane- 
in  the  Bubatance  is  given  by 


in  which  ^  is  the  amount  of  substance  taken,  and  Fa  factor  from  the 
table  below. 

Id  this  table  the  columns  and  lines  are  used,  the  designations  of  which 
come  the  nearest  to  the  values  found  for  j4  and  S  ;  at  the  intersecting 
point,  the  factor  F  is  given. 

Tabi^  of  Factors  to  bb  Taken  for  the  Cau;di,ation  of  Invert 
Sugar  in  Frhsbncb  of  Cane  Sugar 


lavennnrlo 
UP  {'■'*■  °f  tour  sugar  —  S. 

MillisnDU  of  invert  (agar  =  A. 

M 

175 

ISO 

-^'_^ 

TS 

50 

too 

56.4 

55-4 

54.5 

53.8      53.3 

53-0 

530 

£ 

56.3 

55-3 

54-4 

538 

53-3 

5^.9 

5a.9 

56.  a 

55-2 

54-3 

53.7 

533 

5*.7 

53-7 

70 

56.1 

55-1 

54-3 

53.7 

53-3 

52-6 

52.6 

60 

SS-9 

5S-0 

54-1 

53.6 

S3-" 

53-5 

52.4 

50 

55.7 

54-9 

^S 

53-5 

53-1 

51.3 

53.2 

40 

55-6 

54-7 

53.8 

533  ,   S2-8 

53.1 

51.9 

30 

55-5 

54-5 

53-5 

53.9  ;  53-5  1   51.9 

Sii 

55.4 

54.3 

53-3 

5»-7 

5^.2      51-7 

51.3 

54-6 

53-6 

53-' 

53.6 

53-1  1   516 

51.3 

1 

54." 

53-6 

52.6 

53.. 

51.6      SI. 2 

50-7 

53.6 

53-1 

53,1 

51.6 

5' -2 !  50-7 

S! 

7 

53.6 

53.  ■ 

53.1 

51-3 

50-7     50- 3 
50- 3  1   49.8 

6 

53." 

53.6 

51.6      50- 7 

S 

Sa.6 

53.1 

51.1      50-3 

49-8  ,  48-9 
48.5  '   47-3 

49.4  i  48.9 

48.S 

4 

52.1 

51-1 

48.9  1   47.7 

46.9 

3 

50-7 

50.3 

47-7  i   46.3 

45." 

49-9 

48.9 

45-8     43.3 

40.0 

' 

47-7 

47-3 

46-5  j  45- 1 

433      41.3 

38.. 
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Example :  Assume  that  the  polorizBtion  of  the  sirup  is  864,  and  tba 
for  3.256  grams  nt  substance  taken  {p),  the  amountof  copper  found  (Cu) 
is  0.190,  then  ; 
(^  +  <^)  :  -<  =  (o..«  +  5^55^^)  ,  ,,„  = 

1.958  :o.i45  =  ><»  :4-9; 
therefore,  B  —  4.9. 

The  nearest  value  in  the  table  to  ^4  =^  0-T45  is  150  mg :  the  number  5 
is  the  nearest  to  4.9,  the  invert  sugar  in  100  parts  of  total  sugar ;  at  the 
point  of  intersection  of  the  line  5  with  the  column  headed  130  mg.  we 
Sad  the  factor  51.3 
tain  -^-^  X  51-*  =  4.56  per  cent,  of  invert  sugar.  Then  the  invert 
sugar  is  calculated  to  cane-sugar  by  subtraction  of  '/».  ""1  the  result  ob- 
tained (4.56  —  0.33  =:  4'33)  added  to  that  for  the  polarization.  From 
the  sum  and  the  Brix  degrees  the  quotient  is  found  in  the  usual  way. 
J.  Dgterminatitmo/  the  Quotient  in  Sirups  to  be  Examined  for 
Raffinose 

After  the  value  in  Brix  degrees  for  the  sirup  in  question  has  been  found 
by  the  method  of  section  I,  the  sugar  content  in  the  same  is  found  from 
the  direct  polarization  {P),  and  the  polarization  at  ao°,  or  at  a  tempera- 
ture very  close  to  this  and  properly  coirected,  after  inversion  (/),  by  aid 
of  the  following  formula  : 

c./o„„„,l         0.5U4/'-/ 

5  (Sugar)  =        ^^^^       . 
If  the  amount  cf  rafiinose  is  to  be  found  in  addition,  this  formula  is 

*(RaflSnose)=^^. 
The  inversion  is  to  be  made  in  the  manner  described  in  section  I, 

Example:  For  asin)psbowing85.6°  Brix,  76.6°  direct  polarization  and 
—  3.0°  polarization  after  inversion  (for  the  whole  normal  weight),  the 
amount  of  sugar  is  found  as 

and  the  quotient  is  58.8. 

II.  Detenniiution  of  the  Amountof  S«cclum»e  in  CrystAl  Sugar  Snp- 
poNd  to  Contain  RaOnoae 

The  determination  of  the  saccharose  content  of  crystal  sugar  contain- 
ing raffinose  is  made  as  for  sirups  containing  rafSnose,  according  to  the 
directions  in  I,  a. 

Only  such  sugars  shall  be  considered  as  containiug  raflinose  in  which 
the  difference  between  the  saccharose  content  by  direct  polarization  and 
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that  fonnd  by  application  of  the  raffinose  formula  is  more  than  i  per  cent. 
for  sugars  of  class  a,  or  more  than  0.6  per  cent,  for  sugars  of  classes  ^ 
lad  c,  because  smaUer  differences  maj  be  found  in  raEBnoM  free  sugars 
■t  times,  and  poasiblj  may  be  results  of  erroiB  of  observatiou. 

With  differences  of  I  per  cent,  or  0.6  per  cent,  or  lesa,  in  the  two 
dassea,  the  result  of  the  direct  polarization  is  to  be  taken  then  as  show- 
ing the  real  saccharose  content  of  the  sugar  tested.  If  the  polarixation  is 
Mow  90,  a  further  teat  is  unnecessary. 

In  the  statement  of  the  final  result,  fractions  below  whole  tenths  are  to 
bedropped.  For  example,  a  sugar  content  of  97.19  is  to  be  rounded  off 
to  97.1. 

Final  Provision 

A  written  certificate  must  be  made  out  for  each  investigation  and  filed 
with  the  office  sending  the  sample  in  question.  Besides  an  accurate 
description  of  the  sample  this  certificate  must  contain  : 

I.  In  determiuing  the  quotient  of  sirups  : 

1.  Id  the  cases  described  under  a  at  the  beginning : 

the  specific  gravity,  the  Briz  degrees  calculated  from  this,  the 
direct  polarization,  and  the  quotient  calculated. 

2.  In  the  cases  given  under  b  : 

the  result  of  the  test  for  invert  nugar,  the  specific  gravity, 
the  Brix  degrees  calculated  from  this,  the  direct  polarization  ; 
further,  in  case  a  quotient  below  70  is  found  from  these  data, 
either  a  statement  of  why  a  test  hss  not  been  made  for  starch 
sugar,  or  the  result  of  such  a  test  with  figures  for  the  polarization 
found  after  inversion  ;  further,  with  reference  to  arups  free  from 
starch  sugar  the  amount  of  copper  and  the  calculated  sugar  con- 
tent, and  for  sirups  containing  starch  si^ar  the  amount  of  copper 
found,  the  invert  sugar  content  corresponding  to  this,  the  total 
angar  content  (polarization  -)-  invert  sugar),  and  finally  the 
calculated  quotient. 

3.  In  the  cases  falling  under  c  above  : 

the  result  of  the  test  for  invert  sugar,  as  far  as  this  is  necessary, 
and  then,  in  case  the  application  of  the  raffinose  formula  is  per- 
missible, the  specific  gravity,  the  Biix  degrees  calculated  from 
this,  the  direct  polarization,  Che  polarization  after  inversion,  the 
sugar  content  calculated  from  these  data  by  aid  of  the  raffinose 
formula,  and  the  quotient ;  otherwise,    the   data   given  under  a 

n.  In  determining  the  saccharose  content  of  crystal  sugar  supposed  to 

contain  raffinose : 

in  case  the  polarization  falls  below  90,  this  only,  but  otherwise, 

in  addition  the  polarization  after  inversion,  the  sugar  content 

calculated  by  the    raffinose   formula,    and   then   the  resultant 

er  cent,  as  required  by  the  regulations. 
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DIRECTIONS 

for  finding  tbe  Afflonnt  of  ragu  in  aaccbarln*  prodncta 
According  to  I3  of  the  rules  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  |6  of 
the  angar  tax  law,  a  rebate  of  the  sugar  tax  for  saccharine  manufactured 
products,  except  in  the  case  of  caramelB  containing  starch  sugar,  can  be 
allowed  onlv  when  they  are  made  without  tlie  use  of  honey  or  starch 
sugar.  While  the  fact  of  not  using  honey  may  be  established  by  the 
factory  control  and  the  factory  production  books,  the  absence  of  atarch 
angar  Is  to  be  determined  by  chemical  teats  of  the  products  of  the  factory. 
These  investigations  are  to  be  made  according  to  the  directions  in  section 
I  of  Appendix  C  of  the  Rules  of  Procedure,  but  with  this  provision,  that 
in  saccharine  factory  products  the  presence  of  starch  sugar  is  to  be  as- 
sumed when  the  left-hand  rotation  after  inversion  of  the  solution  is  — iS 
or  leas,  for  every  100  parts  found  in  the  direct  polarization. 

The  saccharose  content  of  starch  sugar-free  saccharine  Factory  prod- 
ucts is  to  be  established  by  different  means,  according  as  they  contain 
less  than  3  per  cent.,  or  z  per  cent,  or  more  of  invert  sugar.  In  conse- 
qnence,  the  test  of  the  product  for  invert  sugar  is  to  be  made  according 
to  section  1,  of  Appendix  B,  but  with  the  variation  that  the  sugar  solu- 
tion to  be  boiled  with  the  Fehling  solution  shall  correspond,  not  to  10 
gTHms  of  substance,  but  to  lo  per  cent,  polarization. 

Of  saccharine,  products  which  contain  less  than  2  per  cent,  of  invert 
sugar,  the  saccharose  content  will  be  found  according  to  the  Clerget 
method,  in  which  the  inversion  is  to  be  made  exactly  as  given  in  the 
directions  of  section  i  under  a  in  Appendix  C,  and  from  the  sum  of  the 
two  polarizations  (befnre  and  after  inversion)  the  saccharose  content  is  to 
be  found  by  the  formula 

■^^143.66- Ji  (' 
in  which  S  is  the  amount  of  sugar,  s  the  sum  of  the  two  polarizatioas 
for  the  normal  weight,  and  /  the  temperature  at  which  the  polarizations 
were  made.  The  constant  (C)  143.66  assumes  the  use  of  the  half-nor- 
mal weight  ( 13.034  grams)  of  sugar  in  the  observation,  and  is  to  be  re- 
placed by  different  numbers  corresponding  to  the  amount  of  substance 
taken  for  inversion.    These  numbers  are  given  by  the  following  table  : 


I 

141.85      j 

II 

142.52 

.  141-91        !| 

142.59 

3 

i4i-98      j 

13 

143.66 

4 

142.05     :' 

14 

142.73 

143.13 

15 

\iiS 

142.18     'i 

16 

7 

142.25     . 

'Z 

'42.93 

8 

142.32 

18 

143.00 

9 

142-39 

"9 

143.07 

142.46 

"43.13 
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M  Oltxt  i»  found,  for  example,  a  direct  polarization  of  +  30  in  a  aoo 
mm.  tube  for  A  aolutiou  of  the  noimal  weight  disBolTed  to  200  cc.,  the 
^lfnlat*J  direct  rotation  of  the  inverted  solution  containing  75  cc.  of  the 
original  most  be  4-  M.y  As  100  polarization  corrcaponds  to  36.04S  grams 
of  snbBtance,  5.86  grams,  or  rounded  off,  6  grama  of  subatance  would  cor- 
respond to  the  +  23.5°  :  according  to  the  table,  then,  tlie  constant  142.18 
is  to  be  applied.  Asanmlng  then,  that  a  left-band  rotation  of  —  7.1°  ia 
obaerved    at   30°,    this  correaponda    Tor  the  half   nonnal   weight  to 

—         ;=  —  9-47°,  and  for  the  whole  nonnal  weight  to  —  18.94*. 

As  the  direct  polarization  for  the  whole  nvrmal  weight  is  -f  60,  the  ngar 


143.18- 
cenL,  lower  fractions  than  whole  tenths  being  disregarded. 

The  sugar  content  of  such  products  as  contain  3  per  cent,  or  more  of 
invert  st^^  is  to  be  determined  by  the  copper  method  given  in  section 
I  of  Appendix  C  of  the  Rules  of  Procedure.     A  portion  of  the  sugar  aoln- 
tion  ia  inverted  aa  there  explained  and  the  amount  of  substance  to  be  em- 
ployed determined  as  in  the  case  of  finding  the  invert  sugar  in  products 
containing  starch  sugar,  and  then  the  properly  made  solution  ia  boiled 
three  minutes  with  Fehling's  solution.    The  amount  of  saccharose  cm'- 
rtsponding  to  the  copper  found  is  given  in  the  following  table ; 
Tablb  fox  the  Calculation  of  Canb  Sugak  CoKXBSPDminiG  n> 
Invert  Sugar  from  amount  or  Rbdxjcbd  Coppsk 
Aftbk  Threb  Minutes'  Boiuno 


Cne- 

c. 

Cane- 

Cane- 

Copper. 

*^'" 

copper. 

i-Wr. 

Copper. 

■ngmr. 

Copper. 

M,. 

mg.' 

79 

40.0 

96 

48.3 

"3 

56.8 

130 

65-3 

80 

40.S 

97 

48.8 

114 

57.3 

I3> 

65.8 

81 

41.0 

98 

49.3 

"5 

57.8 

132 

66.3 

aa 

41-5 

99 

49.8 

116 

58.3 

133 

66.8 

83 

43.0 

lOO 

.SO.3 

117 

58.8 

134 

67.3 

a* 

42.5 

lOI 

50.8 

118 

59-3 

13s 

67.8 

85 

42.9 

102 

51-3 

119 

59-8 

136 

68.3 

86 

43.4 

lOJ 

51.8 

6o.a 

■37 

68.8 

«7 

43-9 

104 

52.3 

121 

60.7 

138 

69-4 

ss 

44-4 

log 

52.8 

122 

61.2 

"39 

S9.9 

89 

44.9 

106 

53.3 

123 

61.7 

140 

7*.4 

90 

4S4 

107 

53-8 

124 

63.2 

141 

70-9 

91 

45.9 

108 

54-3 

125 

62.8 

142 

71-4 

9a 

46.4 

109 

5*8 

126 

63.3 

143 

71.9 

93 

46.8 

no 

55-3 

127 

63.8 

144 

73.4 

94 

47.3 

HI 

55.8 

128 

64.3 

145 

73.9 

95 

47-8 

112 

56.3 

129 

64.8 

146 

73-4 
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One- 



C«iie- 

Cdt- 

Cne- 

Copper. 

•ngmt. 

Copper. 

copper. 

60g»r. 

Ciwer, 

■iig»r. 

mg. 

niB- 

mg.' 

mg. 

mg. 

147 

73-9 

176 

88.9 

»5 

104.1 

*34 

119.7 

148 

74-5 

177 

89.4 

306 

104.6 

235 

iao.3 

149 

750 

178 

89.9 

307 

105.3 

^36 

I30.8 

150 

75.3 

179 

90.4 

ao8 

i05-7 

^37 

I3I.3 

151 

76.0 

iSo 

91.0 

309 

106.3 

338 

131,8 

15> 

76.S 

I8i 

91  5 

aio 

106.7 

a39 

133.4 

153 

77.0 

182 

»2.0 

311 

1073 

140 

123.9 

154 

77-5 

■83 

93-5 

113 

107.8 

341 

"35 

155 

78.0 

184 

93-1 

313 

108.4 

34a 

124.0 

I5« 

78.5 

185 

936 

314 

108.9 

343 

134.6 

157 

79.0 

186 

94-1 

ai5 

109.4 

344 

135.1 

158 

79.6 

187 

94-6 

316 

109.9 

345 

135-7 

159 

80.1 

188 

95-' 

317 

no.5 

346 

136.2 

160 

80.6 

189 

95-7 

ai8 

IlT.t 

347 

I36.S 

161 

81.1 

190 

96.2 

319 

111.6 

348 

"7-3 

163 

81.6 

191 

96-7 

330 

113.3 

a49 

137.9 

163 

83.1 

191 

97  .a 

33  T 

113.7 

350 

138.4 

164 

8a.6 

193 

97-7 

332 

1133 

351 

138.9 

165 

83.^ 

194 

98.3 

333 

"3-7 

35a 

139.4 

166 

83.7 

"95 

98.8 

334 

1 14-3 

*53 

130.0 

167 

84.^ 

196 

99-3 

335 

114.S 

354 

130.6 

168 

84.7 

197 

99-8 

336 

II5-4 

^53 

131-1 

169 

85-^ 

198 

100.4 

337 

iiS-9 

356 

'317 

170 

85.7 

199 

100.9 

338 

116.4 

257 

132.3 

171 

86.3 

300 

roi.4 

339 

117.0 

358 

132-8 

172 

86.8 

aoi 

101.9 

330 

117-5 

359 

133-3 

173 

873 

301 

10J.5 

231 

1 18. 1 

360 

133.9 

174 

87.8 

«)3 

103. 1 

333 

118.6 

175 

88.3 

aoi 

.03.6 

^33 

119.3 

The  percentage  atuount  o£  saccbaroee  is  calculated  from  this,  and  then 
the  total  sugar  content  b  expressed  as  saccharooe  and  given  in  terma  of 
p«r  cent,  of  the  substance. 

With  reference  to  the  preparation  at  solutions  of  the  substance  it  may 
be  remarked  that,  as  in  the  case  of  digestion  metboda  of  beet  testing,  it 
is  in  general  not  allowable  to  fill  up  a  flask  with  the  solid  substance 
(chocolates,  etc. )  and  water  to  the  mark,  because  the  error  caused  by  the 
insoluble  parts  of  the  solid  would  be  too  great.  As  a  rule,  therefore,  the 
solution  is  to  be  made  up  to  a  definite  volume  only  after  filtration  and 
washing  out  of  the  residue. 

With  reference  to  the  investigation  of  saccharine  products,  on  which 
rebate  is  allowable,  the  following  details  may  be  pointed  oat : 
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A.  ChooDlatSB 

It  is  convenient  to  moisten  the  normal  weight  with  ttlcobol  to  fadlitate 
the  sDbMqncnt  wetting  with  water,  and  then  to  add  about  30  cc.  of  water 
and  warm  ten  to  fifteen  minute*  on  the  water-bath.  The  liquid  is  next 
filtered  hot,  and  maj  run  through  turbid  without  harm  ;  the  residue  is 
washed  with  hot  water.  After  treatment  with  about  10  cc.  of  basic  lead 
acetate  the  filtrate  is  allowed  to  stand  a  qtiarter  of  an  hour,  then  clarified 
with  alum  and  a  few  drops  of  alumina  cream,  and  finally  made  up  to  a 
proper  volume,  about  200  cc. 

B.  Confectioner's  Wans 

a.  Caramels  {bonbons,  bolljes)  with  exeefiion  of  gum  drops,  which  are 

not  rebatable 

With  regard  to  such  caramels  as  are  declared  by  the  manufacturer  to 
contain  starch  sugar,  it  must  be  determined  by  tests  that  they  show  at 
least  80°  of  -f  rotation  and  30  per  cent,  of  saccharose  by  the  Clerget  pro- 
cess.    Otherwise  they  muat  be  considered  as  not  entitled  to  rebate. 

Caramels  which  are  declared  as  free  from  starch  sugar,  must  be  tested 
fo^  this.  If  no  starch  sugar  is  found  the  further  investigation  is  made  as 
with  white  sugar  candies. 

b.  Dragies  (sugar-coated  seeds  and  nuts  with  addition  of  flour) 

Drag^es  are  extracted  as  are  chocolates.  They  nearly  always  contain 
invert  sugar. 

c.  IVhite  sugar  candies  {sugar  with  addition  of  ethereal  oils  or  coloring- 

matter) 
The  solid  residue  may  be  neglected.    The  normal  wright  is,  therefore, 
filled  directly  into  a  100  cc.  flask,  water  added  to  the  mark  after  solution, 
and  the  filtration  performed  afterwards. 

d.  Forous  products  (mixtures  of  sugar  with  some  binding  substance  as 

white  of  egg,  with  addition  of  a  _flavor  or  remedial  agent) 
The  usually  very  small  amount  of  binding  material  (white  of  egg,  gela- 
tin, gnmarabic,  tragacanth  or  glue)  is  to  be  removed  by  basic  leadacetate 
or  alumina. 

The  santonin  lozenges,  which  are  classed  among  the  porous  products, 
contain  sodium  santoninate.  The  addition  of  basic  lead  acetate  is  neces- 
sary to  remove  the  santoninic  acid. 

e.  Dessert  boi^ons  (creams,  etc.,  madeof  sugar  and  enclosed  fruits  or 

marmalade,  etc. ) 

The  sample  is  dissolved  in  water.  If  bat  little  residue  remains  it  may 
be  made  up  to  the  mark  directly ;  otherwise  it  is  necessary  to  filter  first 
/,  Marchpane  mass  and  marchpane  cakes  (sugar  with  crushed  almonds) 

The  material  is  conveniently  rubbed  up  with  cold  water  in  a  porcelain 
dish  and  clarified  before  filtration  with  much  alumina  cream.  As  a  mle 
marchpane  is  free  from  invert  sugar. 
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g.  Cakes  and  similar  bakers'  wares 
The  sugar  is  extracted  with  alcohol  of  85  to  90  per.  cent.     After  evap- 
oration of  the  alcohol  the  filtrate  is  tested , 

A.  Sugar-aiated  tropical  or  native  fruits,  glad  or  candied  ;  fruits  pre- 
served in  sugar  solutions  (marmalades,  pastes,  compotes,  jellies) 
If  the  material  ia  solid,  special  pains  must  be  taken  in  the  preparation 
of  an  averge  sample  of  homogeneous  composition  ;  as  for  example,  by 
wanning  and  stirring.  The  sugar  is  extracted  as  for  f  above.  As  a  rule, 
invert  sugar  is  present. 

C.  Alcoholic  Liquors  CoDtainliig  Sngat 

The  alcohol  does  not  interfere  with  the  direct  polarization  ;  but  it  must 

be  evaporated  before  the  inversion  polarization. 

D.  Liquid  Seflned  SupiT 

liquid  refined  sugar  contains  invert  sugar  as  a  rule.     The  test  may  be 

limited  to  determining  that  there  is  a  total  sugar  content  of  at  least  75 

per  cent. 

Final  Provision 
A  written  certificate  fur  each  investigation  must  be  handed  to  the  office 
which  submitted  the  sample,  and  this  must  contain,   besides  an  exact 
description  of  the  sample,  data  on  the   methods  and  results  of  the  testa 
carried  out,  and  the  percentage  amount  of  sugar  calculated  from  them. 
II.  DetenniiMtlon  of  BfUk-Sugar 
178.  The     specific     rotation     of     crystallized    milk-sugar, 
C„H„Oii  +  H,0,  was  found  by  Schmoeger'  for  solutions  con- 
taining from  o  to  36  per  cent,  to  be,  at  20°, 
["]"  =  52-53  amslani. 
Exactly  the  same  value  was  fouad  by  Parens  and  Tollens* 
at  30°  for  solutions  having  a  concentration  of  4.8  to  7.1  grams 
in  100  cc,     Schmoeger  found  also  that  in  the  neighborhood  of 
20*  the  above  value  of  the  specific  rotation  is  decreased  0.075 
for  each  degree  of  increase  in  temperature. 

As  already  shown  in  $73,  crystalhzed  milk-sugar  exhibits 
birotation  immediately  after  solution  which,  however,  may  be 
rapidly  changed  to  the  constant  rotation  by  heating  to  100°. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  sugar  dehydrated  at  100°  exhibits, 
after  solution  in  cold  water,  at  the  outset  a  lower  rotation  than 
the  normal.  This  is  easily  changed  also  to  the  normal  rotation 
by  heating. 
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For  the  detenmnatioa  of  milk-sugar  with  iostrumeDts  8:radtt- 
ated  in  angular  degrees  we  have 

100  a 
=  -^=52.53: 


Ms  = 


T  =  i.9037-7-. 
and  by  use  of  a  300  mm.  tube,  with  sodium  light,  at  20", 

f  =  0.9518  a, 
or  with  the  use  of  a  tube  190.37  mm.  in  length, 
c=  a. 
If  the  problem  is  to  test  a  substance  as  to  its  content  of  milk- 
sugar  in  an  instrument  with  the  Ventzke  scale,  it  is  best  to  dis- 
solve that  weight  in  a   100  cc,   flask,   which,   if  it  were  pure 
milk-sugar,  would  polarize  100".     This  weight  is  found  from 
the  proportion  : 

X  :  36.04S  : :  66,50  :  52,72' 
X  =  32.856. 
By  taking  33.856  grams  of  sut>stance,  each  degree  would 
then  correspond  to  i  per  cent-  of  milk-sugar.  If  a  solution  is 
to  be  examined  and  it  is  required  to  find  the  concentration  of 
the  milk-sugar  in  it,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  a  polarization  of 
1°  V.  corresponds  to  a  concentration  of  0,32856  gram  of  milk- 
sugar  in  100  Mohr  units  of  volume  at  17.5°.  Using  a  300 
mm.  tnbe, 

£^  0.32856  Poi. 

Exactly  the  same  value  ts  reached  from  the  basis  of  the 
observadob'  that  one  Ventzke  degree  for  milk-sugar  is  equal 
to  0.3453  circular  degrees,  with  sodium  light.  As  ^  =  0.95180, 
we  have  also 

c  =  0,9518  X  0,3453  P»/, 
or 

c  =  0.32856  A/. 

179.  The  Determination  of  Sag;ar  In  BUlk  is  carried  out,  accord- 
ing to  Schmoeger,'  in  this  way  : 

■  Tbli  ii  tbe  apcdflc  niutloii  ol  milk^ugar  at  17.5°, 

>  I<aadolt :  "  Ueber  poIaiimetriicb.chemiache  AiuiIrH,"  Ber.  d.  chem,  G».,  ai. 
I9>  <iS8«). 

'  Ber.  d.  ralkhwiTthKhaftl.  InUltuU  lu  Proakau,  iBSj-^. 
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1.  According  to  Hoppe-Seyler,  50  cc.  of  milk  is  boiled  with 
25  cc,  of  a  20  to  25  per  cent,  lead  acetate  solution,  to  the  still 
warm  liquid,  5  cc.  of  a  10  per  cent,  aluta  solution  is  added,  and 
then  the  mixture  is  cooled,  filled  up  to  100  cc.  and  filtered. 
The  volume  of  the  precipitate  is  in  the  mean  3  cc.,  and  is  to 
be  taken  into  consideration. 

2.  100  cc.  ofmilkis  coagulated byadditionof6cc,  of  loto  15 
per  cent,  acetic  acid  and  after  standing  half  an  hour  is  filtered. 
A  slight  turbidity  from  fat  globules  does  no  harm.  50  cc.  of 
the  filtrate  is  heated  to  boiling  with  3  to  4  cc.  of  basic  lead 
acetate  solution  (sp.gr.  i.z),  and,  after  cooling,  water  is  added 
to  make  up  for  loss  on  evaporation.     The  liquid  is  then  filtered. 

3.  TOO  cc.  of  milk  is  coagulated  as  before  or  by  addition  of 
6  cc.  of  10  to  15  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid,  but  instead  of  sepa- 
rating the  proteids  by  basic  lead  acetate,  50  cc.  of  the  filtrate 
is  treated  in  the  cold  with  5  cc.  of  commercial  phosphotungstic 
acid,  then  filtered  and  polarized.  The  result  must  be  multi- 
plied by  I.I. 

As  in  methods  2  and  3,  the  volume  of  the  precipitate  is 
taken  as6  cc.,  in  the  mean  ;  it  is  advisable  to  add  just  6  cc.  of 
acid  for  coagulation,  because  then  the  concentration  of  the 
milk-sugar  in  the  filtrate  (whey)  will  be  exactly  the  same 
as  in  the  original  milk.  Besides,  in  methods  2  and  3,  the  dis- 
advantageous dilution  of  the  liquid  containing  the  milk-sugar 
to  the  double  volume  is  avoided. 

A  comparison  of  the  three  processes  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  method  3  gives  about  0.15  per  cent,  higher  values  than 
method  2,  and  that  this  in  turn  gives  again  0.15  per  cent, 
higher  results  than  method  i.  Schmoeger  traces  these  differ- 
ences to  this,  that  in  mixing  the  milk  with  the  lead  solution, 
milk-sugar,  or  possibly  some  other  right-rotating  substance 
not  clearly  known,  is  thrownout  of  solution.  This  is  certainly 
the  case  when,  after  using  an  excess  of  lead  solution,  the  fil- 
trate is  alkaline.  Schmoeger  is,  therefore,  of  the  opinion  that 
the  third  method  gives  correct  results,  possibly  a  few  hun- 
dredths too  high. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  results  obtained  by  method  i 
agree  very  closely  with  the  gravimetric  analyses  according  to 
ToUens,  and  those  by  method  2  with  the  gravimetric  analyses 
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according  to  Soxblet  with  fair  accuracy.  It  is  not  possible, 
therefore,  to  give  a  final  decision  as  to  which  is  the  more  accu- 
rate procedure.  An  advantage  in  the  polarimetric  method 
over  the  gravimetric  is  found  in  the  greater  rapidity  and  con- 
venience with  which  it  may  be  carried  out. 
m.  Detenniuatlon  of  GIucom  (Dextrose,  Grape-Sugar)  (Crystal- 
lized C.H„0,  +  H,0) 
i8o.  ToUens'  has  given  this  formula  showing  the  dependence 
of  the  specific  rotation  of  dextrose  anhydride  on  the  per- 
centage strength  of  the  solution  : 

[«]S  ^  52-50  +  0.0188/  +  0.000517^. 
From  this  we  have  for  : 

/  =    5  10  15  ao  25  30 

[flf]  =  s*.6i        5J.74       53.90       53.08       S3.a9       53.53 

fi—    35  40  45  50  55  60 

[«]=  53-79        5408        54-39        54-73        55-io        5549 

The  specific  rotation  increases  then  appreciably  with  the 

concentration.     But  for  solutions  up  to  15  per  cent,  strength, 

without  very  great  error,  [a]  can  be  taken  as  equal  1053.80.     If 

we  substitute  this  value  in  the  equation  [«]  =    .       ,  this  for- 

mtila  follows  for  calculating  the  percentage  strength  from  the 
observed  angle  a, 

/=  1.894  7^, 

and  using  a  3  dm.  tube, 
(i)  .?*  =  0.947 -^-■ 

If  not  the  percentage  strength  but  the  concentration  of  the  solu- 
tion is  to  be  found,  that  is,  thenumberof  grams  of  sugar  in  100 
cc.  of  solution,  then  this  formula  may  be  transformed  into 
the  simpler  one, 

{2)  c  =  0.947  a. 

The  error  made  by  neglecting  the  variation  of  the  specific 
rotation  with  the  strength  of  solution  reaches  then  in  the  most 
unfavorable  case  0.03  per  cent.,  assuming  that  the  observed 
angle  of  rotation  a  is  measured  at  3o°  with  use  of  sodium 
light. 

'  Tolleni :  Ber.  d.  then.  Gts,,  i;,  njEI  (1884). 
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For  greater  concentrations  (15  to  50  per  cent.)  Landolt'  has 
calculated  the  following  formula,  for  finding  the  percentage 
strength,  from  the  observations  of  Tollens : 
(3)  P  =  0948  "  —  0.0032  a", 

where  a  is  the  rotation  for  a  2  dm.  tube. 

Dextrose  may  be  determined  by  use  of  the  Ventzke  sac- 
charimeter  also,  since,  according  to  the  observations  of  Hoppe- 
Seyler,'  its  rotation  dispersion  is  very  nearly  the  same  as  that 
of  quartz.  It  has  been  found  by  direct  experiments*  that  for 
dextrose,  1°  V.  =  0.3448  ±  0.0008 circular  degrees  (Na  light). 
If  we  represent  by  Po/.  the  number  of  Ventzke  degrees  read 
off  for  a  2  dm.  tube  at  20",  the  formulas  just  developed  may 
be  transformed  into  these  : 

Pal 

(I)  p  =  0.3265  ^  [/  =  o  to  15] 

(II)  f  =  0.3265 /W  [<:=otor6] 
ni)    fi  =  0.3269  Pol  —  0.000  381  /W'  [/  =  o  to  50] 

Thus,  for  example,  a  grape-sugar  solution  which  shows  a 
rotation  of  34.48°  in  an  instrument  with  circular  degrees  must 
polarize  exactly  100  in  the  Ventzke  saccharimeter.  We  have 
by  Formula  (3), 

/  =  0.948  X  34.48  —  0.0032  X  34.48'  —  a8.88  per  cent., 
and  likewise  by  Formula  (III), 
fi  =  0.3269  X  100  —  0,000381  X  100'  =  28.88  per  cent. 

But,  nevertheless,  one  cannot  expect  as  accurate  results 
from  the  saccharimeter  as  from  the  instrument  with  circular 
degrees,  because  the  value  of  a  circular  degree  in  saccharimeter 
degrees  might  not  be  the  same  for  all  instruments  and  all  solu- 
tions. 

For  this  reason,  and  because  the  specific  rotation  of  dextrose 
is  dependent  on  the  temperature  and  concentration,  a  normal 
weight  cannot  be  definitely  fixed,  which  may  be  dissolved  to 
make  100  Mohr  cc.  and  give  directly,  in  the  saccharimeter, 
the  percentage  strength  of  dextrose  in  the  dissolved  substance. 
But,  however,  for  most  practical  needs,  sufficiently  accurate 
values  may  be  derived  from  the  following  considerations  : 

I  Landolt:  Ber.  d.  chem.  Gd.,  >i,  iw(TSeS). 
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For  dilute  solutions  we  have  above, 

c  =  0.3265  X  Pol, 
Pol=-^- 

0.3265 

Accordingly,  a  liquid  which  contains  33.65  grams  of  dextrose 
in  100  cc.  must  be  able  to  polarize  100°  V.  But  as  the  Mohr 
nnit  of  volume  is  related  to  the  cubic  centimeter  as 
1.00234  :  I,  then  to  secure  the  same  concentration  in  a  Mohr 
100  cc.  flask  there  must  be  weig-hed  out,  in  vacuo,  32.65  X 
1.00234  =  32,73  grams  of  the  substance  containing  dextrose 
or  32.71  grams  in  air  with  brass  weights. 

Also,  we  obtain  the  normal  weight  of  dextrose,  A',  when 
we  multiply  the  normal  weight  of  saccharose,  26.048,  by  the 
relation  of  their  specific  rotations.     We  obtain  in  this  way  : 

For   5  per  cent,  solutions  :  N  =  26.048  X  r--z|  =  3»-9'  gMtna- 

For  15  per  cent,  solutions  :  N  =  16.048  X  —^  -  32-75  grams. 

For  1$  per  cent,  solutiooa  :  N  —  26.048  X  ■  ■■-  =  32.50  grama. 

The  normal  weight  varies,  therefore,  for  solutions  practically 
the  most  used,  containing  o  to  25  per  cent,  of  dextrose,  be- 
tween 32.9  and  32.5  grams.  In  weighing  out  a  dextrose  sub- 
stance then,  one  must  take  into  consideration  whether  it  con- 
tains much  or  little  of  the  sugar.  The  normal  weight  derived 
above  for  dilute  solutions,  32.71  giBms,  would  hold,  accord- 
ing to  the  last  calculation,  for  solutions  containing  from  17  to 
18  per  cent,  of  dextrose. 

If  the  amount  of  dextrose  hydrate,  instead  of  that  of  the 
anhydride,  is  desired  the  result  must  be  multiplied  by  the  re- 
lation of  the  two  molecular  weights     j-  =  i  ■  i  ■ 

Finally,  it  must  be  remembered  that  solid  dextrose  dissolved 
in  water  exhibits  birotation,  which  is  destroyed  by  allowing 
the  solution  to  stand  twenty-four  hours,  or  by  warming. 

iSi,  The  Detennhintlon  of  Deztroae  in  Diabetic  Urine  may  be  ad- 
vantageously made  when  the  amount  present  is  more  than 
about  0.2  gram  in  100  cc.  With  smaller  amounts,  or  where 
the  greatest  accuracy  is  desired,  as  in  normal  urines  or  in  phys- 
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iological  investigations,  the  chemical  methods  of  determination 
yield  more  reliable  results.  It  must  first  be  seen  whether  or 
not  the  color  of  the  urine  will  permit  a  direct  polarization, 
using  if  necessary,  a  tube  only  loo  mm.  long,  or  after  diluting 
to  the  double  volume.  If  the  urine  is  not  perfectly  clear  it 
should  be  filtered  as  quickly  as  possible  through  soft  filter- 
paper.  If  the  urine  is  too  dark,  loocc.  should  be  precipitated 
by  lo  cc.  of  basic  lead  acetate  solution,  and  the  filtrate  tested, 
or  it  may  be  shaken  in  a  flask  with  some  blood-charcoal  and 
then  filtered.  In  the  first  case,  the  result  of  the  polarization 
must  be  multiplied  by  i.i  on  account  of  the  dilution.  But  in 
both  cases,  a  part  of  the  grape-sugar  may  be  removed  from  the 
urine ;  at  least  this  has  been  shown  after  application  of  basic 
lead  acetate,  and  it  may  be  assumed  for  the  charcoal  from  the 
experience  gathered  in  the  clarification  of  dark  sugar  sirups. 
These  errors  may  be  eliminated  by  making  a  parallel  experi- 
ment with  like  quantities  of  clarification  agents  and  normal 
urines  whose  sugar  content  is  brought  to  that  of  the  urine 
under  investigation,  and  which  is  polarized  before  and  after 
application  of  the  clearing  agent. 

If  the  diabetic  urine  contains  albuminous  substances  they 
may,  on  account  of  their  left  rotation,  make  the  si^^ar  content 
appear  much  too  low,  and  it  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  remove 
them.  ICO  cc.  of  urine  is  heated  in  a  dish  to  boiling  and  then 
enough  dilute  acetic  acid  is  added  to  give  an  acid  reaction  and 
throw  down  the  albumin  as  a  flocculent  precipitate.  Then 
the  liquid  is  filtered,  the  filter  washed,  and  the  filtrate  made  up 
to  loo  cc.  Or  a  measured  volume  of  urine  is  acidified  with 
acetic  acid  and  then  enough  coflcentrated  sodium  sulphate 
solution  added  to  bring  the  volume  to  double  the  original.  If 
the  liquid  is  now  heated,  the  albumin  separates  completely  and 
may  be  filtered  off. 

Bile  acids,  which  have  a  right -band  rotation,  are  not  present 
in  urine  in  amount  sufficient  to  cause  an  error  in  the  above 
process. 

The  fact  that  the  albumin  in  urine  rotates  the  plane  of  polari- 
zation to  the  left  very  nearly  as  much  as  grape-sugar  does  to 
the  right,  furnishes  us  with  a  very  convenient  means  of  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  albumin  in  urine  polarimetrically.     If 
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the  polarization  of  the  urine  be  observed  at  the  same  tempera- 
ture (17.3°)  before  and  after  precipitation  of  the  albumin,  and 
at  the  same  degree  of  concentration,  we  obtain  from  the  dif- 
ference, D,  of  the  two  readings,  with  a  2  dm.  tube,  the 
amount  of  albumin,  Al,  in  the  liquid,  from  the  formula  de- 
rived above  for  the  determination  of  the  grape-sugar  content 
of  dilute  solutions : 

Al  =  0.947  ^■ 
The  firm  of  Schmidt  and  Haensch  makes  a  half-shadow  in- 
stmment  with  circular  degrees  on  the  Laurent  system  ($111  to 
$113)  for  urine  analysis.  A  sodium  flame  serves  forillumina- 
tion.  In  order  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  calculating  the  sugar  or 
albumin  content  from  the  rotation  read  off  in  circular  degrees, 
according  to  the  above  equation,  tubes  of  18S.6  and  94.3  mm.  in 
length  (better  189.4  &i<l  94-7)  ^"^^  furnished  with  the  instru- 
ment, the  shorter  one  for  dark  liquids,  which  lengths  are  so 
chosen  that  1°  or  2°  of  polarization  corresponds  exactly  to  i 
gram  of  grape-sugar  in  100  cc.  of  the  liquid  analyzed. 

The  same  firm  makes  also  half-shadow  instruments  with 
wedge-compensation  for  urine  analysis,  permitting  the  use  of 
vhite  light  (Si33-§i34),  the  scale  of  which  is  so  arranged  that 
by  employing  a  3  dm.  tube,  the  amount  of  grape-sugar  in  100 
cc.  may  be  read  off  directly.  The  vernier  reads  to  Vio  per  cent. 
IT.  Determination  of  Haltoae 
(Crystallized  C„H„0„  -|-  H,0.     Right-rotating) 
183.  MeissI' gives  the  following  formula  for  the  dependence 
of  the  specific  rotation  on  the  percentage  strength  and  the  tem- 
perature /. 

[«]'c=  140.37 —0.0184/  — 0.095/, 
which  holds  good  for/  —  5  to  35  and  /  =  15°  to  35°.     We 
have  from  this,  when  /=  20",  for 

^=5  10  15  M  35  30  35 

[a]S  -=  138-38     138-39     138.30     138."     138-M     137.9a     137.8a 

Parens  and  ToUens'  found  a  somewhat  lower  value  for  the 

specific  rotation  from  a  concentration  of  10  grams  in  100  cc.  at 

jo", 

[«]?=  136.85  to  136.96, 

'  J.  pwkt.  Chem.,  (jj  as.  'U  l"B«a)- 

■  FucoaSDd  Tollen  x  Ann.  Chem.  CLieblE).  >8T.  >«o  (i^)' 
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while  for  this  couceotiatioii  the  specific  rotation  accordJDg  to 
Meissl  is  138.3. 

For  the  practical  determination  of  maltose  hy  the  optical 
method  a  mean  value  of 

[«]S^  137-5 
raay  be  considered  as  sufficiently  exact.     Then  at  20", 

■"•=  =  tIt' 

a 

f^  0.7273—. 

and  by  the  use  of  a  2  dm.  tube  at  20°, 
£  ^  0.3636  a:. 
Meissl  gives  this  fonnula  for  the  temperature  of  17.5*  : 
c  —  0.362  a. 
As  freshly  prepared  solutions  show  a  rotation  which  is  too 
low,  they  must  be  warmed  before  polarization  or  allowed  to 
stand  some  hours. 

V.  Determination  of  OalACtose 
(C.H„0,.     Right-rotating.) 
183.  According  to  Meissl'  the  change  in  the  specific  rotation 
with  the  percentage  strength  and  the  temperature  is  given  by 
the  formula, 

[«]'/>  =  83.88  +  0.0785  p  —  0.209  '. 
in  which/  ^^  5  to  35  per  cent,,  /  =  10  to  30°. 
According  to  Rindell," 

[a]o=  83.04  +  0.199/  —  (0.276  —  0.0025  »/, 
ioT p  ^  12  to  20  per  cent.,  /  ^  4°  to  40°, 
If  we  take  t  ^  20°,  we  have  then  for 

p^                    S                10  IS          M          as          30         35 

[a];  Heissl         80.10          80.49  SoSS      81.17      81.66     8s.o6     83.45 

[flr]5  Rindell                        80.01  81.15      81.50 

[a}S  Kent  and  ToUeM"    {  ^'  ^^'^ 
[«]"  Parcus  and  Tollens'     80.33 
'  J.pnkt.Chem.,  [i],  ».  97  (■<&>). 

•  Rindell :  ZtKhr.  Rabeniucker-Ind.,  JO,  1G3  (I»a). 

•  Psrcus  ■tid  ToIIetu  :  Ann.  Cbem.  (I,l«bis),  3S7.  1^  OB90)- 
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For  solutions  with  o  to  15  per  cent.,  and  possibly  even  to  so 
percent.,  we  may  take,  therefore,  the  MeissI  value  of  80.88 
ifx p=  15  as  the  mean  specific  rotation  of  galactose  at  20°. 
From  this  there  follows : 

and  for  a  2  dm.  tube  at  20°, 

c  ^  0.618  a. 
Freshly  dissolved  galactose  also  exhibits  birotation,   which 
at  the  ordinary  temperature  reverts  to  the  normal  rotation  after 
a  lapse  of  six  hours. 

VI.  DetennlnAtion  «E  Camphor,  C„B„0 

184.  The  easy  determination  of  camphor  in  the  optical  way 
has  become  of  greater  importance  since  the  introduction  of 
articles  made  of  celluloid,  a  mixture  of  nitrocellulose  and  cam- 
phor. According  to  Poerster'  the  determination  of  camphor 
in  celluloid  is  made  best  as  follows  : 

About  10  grams  of  celluloid,  containing  2  to  3  grams  of 
camphor,  is  saponified  with  four  times  its  weight  of  10  per 
cent,  sodium  hydroxide  solution  until  all  has  dissolved,  and 
the  mixture  is  then  diluted  to  250  cc.  Of  this,  120  to  150  cc. 
is  distilled  off,  the  camphor,  in  vapor,  passing  over  completely 
with  the  steam.  To  the  distillate,  collected  in  a  graduated 
receiver,  25  to  30  cc.  of  benzene  is  added  and  the  mixture  well 
shaken  ;  the  volume  of  the  benzene,  which  dissolves  the  cam- 
phor, is  read  off  and  a  part  is  then  taken  for  polarization  at  20°. 

The  author  carried  out  special  tests  to  determine  the  rota- 
tion of  camphor  in  benzene,  and  as  a  standard  he  used  pure 
camphor  with  melting-point  at  178.7°,  which  had  been  re- 
crystallized  several  times  from  50  per  cent,  alcohol.  Solutions 
up  to  the  concentration  of  40  grams  of  camphor  in  100  cc. 
{i  */J  were  tested  at  20°  and  with  sodium  light.  The  specific 
rotation  or-  dependent  on  the  concentration  may  be  expressed 
by  this  formula : 
(I)  MS  =  39-755  +  o- 1725  '^^ 

From  this  the  concentration  c  may  be  calculated  as  a  function 
of  the  angle  of  rotation  a  -. 

'  Bcr.  d.  cbem.  Gc*.,  i),  3961  l,Wga). 
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(II)  .=  .. 5.20s  [-.+'^,  + 0.04367?.] 

From  the  observations  themselves,  the  foUowiag  direct  re- 
lation between  concentration  and  rotation  may  be  derived : 

(III)  c  =  2.4*83  ~  —  0.01747  (^) 

This  formula  was  calculated  from  the  earlier  determinatioas 
of  Landolt,'  showing  the  specific  rotation  of  camphor  in  ben- 

[«]"=  39- 19  +  0. 17084  <:, 
and  from  experiments  by  Rimbach,'  the  following  for  concen- 
trations between  10  grams  and  53  grams  : 

[or]*  =  40.21  +  0.1309c  +  0.000269  c'. 

These  two  formulas  agree  closely  with  that  of  Poerster. 
Test  experiments  showed  that  from  99  to  99.3  per  cent,  of  the 
camphor  taken  could  be  found,  which,  considering  the  method 
of  separation  used,  is  a  satisfactory  result. 

In  fats  and  oils  also,  camphor  may  be  determined  by  the 
optical  process.  According  to  Foerster  it  is  best,  in  such  cases, 
to  first  distil  the  camphor  from  the  substance  under  investi- 
gation by  aid  of  a  current  of  steam.  When  about  250  cc.  of 
distillate  has  been  collected  in  the  receiver,  this  is  then  used 
as  the  distillation  flask  and  the  rest  of  the  operation  is  carried 
out  as  with  celluloid. 

If,  in  place  of  benzene,  alcohol  is  chosen  as  the  solvent  for 

the  camphor,  the  concentration  of  the  solution  may  be  found 

by  the  following  formulas,  according  to  Landolt :' 

a  /ay 

c  =  2.3614-^  —  0.01158  [-J-) 


^=  -  177-53  +-^  31516.45  +  845.7+ -f-  ■ 

These  obtain  for  concentrations  between  o  and  50  grams  in 
100  cc.,  and  for  a  temperature  of  20°. 

Til.  Detenninatioa  of  Cinchona  Alkaloldi 
185.  The  specific  rotation  of  the  cinchona  alkaloids  and  their 

'  L«Ddolt  :  Aon,  Chem.  (Liebig),  i89,  m  (187T). 
•  KImtscli :  ZtKhr.  phy».  Chem,,  9,  698  I1851). 
'  I^andok  -.  Ber.  d.  chem,  G«.,  ai,  104  (iSSS}. 
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mo^  important  salts  has  frequently  been  the  subject  of  ex- 
tended investigations ;  numerous  observations  have  been  made 
especially  by  Hesse,'  Oudemans,'  and  Lenz,'  by  which  the  con- 
stants of  rotation  for  quinine,  hydroquinine,  cinchonine,  quint- 
dine,  and  cinchogidine  have  been  determined  with  such  accu- 
racy that  they  may  be  used  in  testing  other'  preparations  as  to 
their  purity,  or  in  finding  the  composition  of  mixtures. 

With  all  these  alkaloids,  the  specific  rotation  varies  in 
marked  degree  with  the  nature  of  the  solvent,  and  moreover 
it  is  smaller,  the  greater  the  concentration  and  the  higher  the 
temperature.  Hesse  measured  the  rotation  of  solutions  which 
contained  from  i  to  10  grams  of  substance  in  100  cc.,  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  of  solubility.  As  solvents,  alcohol  of  97 
volume  per  cent,  was  used  for  the  pure  alkaloids,  and  either 
pure  water  or  dilute  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid  of  known 
strength  for  the  salts.  Lenz  employed  as  a  solvent  a  mixture 
oi  2  volumes  of  chloroform  and  i  volume  of  97  per  cent, 
alcohol,  and  determined  the  specific  rotation  in  solutions  of  i 
to  3  per  cent,  strength. 

Notwithstanding  these  fundamental  investigations,  no 
method  is  yet  known  by  which  the  alkaloids  in  extracts  of 
dnchona  bark  or  in  the  quinine  of  commerce  may  be  found  by 
the  optical  process.  This  is  due  partly  to  the  fact,  already  re- 
ferred to,  that  the  specific  rotation  is  in  a  large  measure  de- 
pendent on  the  external  conditions  under  which  the  solutions 
in  question  must  be  tested,  and  partly  to  this,  that  the  optical 
analysis  of  a  mixture  of  several  active  substances  cannot,  in 
general,  be  made  with  accuracy,  and  even  when  only  two  or 
three  are  in  solution,  while  in  any  case  the  qualitative  compo- 
sition of  the  mixture  must  be  known,  which  can  be  determined 
only  by  the  methods  of  chemical  analysis.  Finally,  this  diffi- 
culty is  met  with  in  the  optical  determination  of  the  alkaloids 
in  the  extracts  from  cinchona  bark,  that  these  extracts  contain 
a  yellow  coloring- matter  which  cannot  be  separated  alone,  and 
the  presence  of  which  makes  the  observation  in  the  polanmeter 
uncertain. 

>  Hmm  :  Ann.  Chem.  (L<<ble),  17a,  103  ;  i8j.  iifi. 
imia:  Hid.,  iBa,  a, 
ZUcbf.  BDal.  Chem..  17,  549  (iSSS) 
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In  such  investigations,  therefore,  it  is  customary  to  efFect 
the  extraction  and  separation  of  the  alkaloids  by  chemical 
methods,  and  then  to  resort  to  the  optical  observations  to  con- 
trol the  results  of  the  chemical  analysis  or  to  test  the  separated 
alkaloids  as  to  their  purity. 

For  the  determination  of  the  quantitative  composition  of  a 
mixture  of  alkaloids,  the  specific  rotation  may  be  employed  in 
all  those  cases  where  the  analysis  of  a  mixture  of  two  known 
alkaloids  only  is  involved.  The  following  conditions  then 
obtain  : 

Of  the  mixture  of  two  alkaloids,  c  grams  is  weighed  off, 
dissolved  to  make  loo  cc. ,  and  then  the  angle  of  rotation,  a, 
is  found  in  a  tube  of  /  dm.  length,  from  which  may  be  cal- 
culated the  specific  rotation  of  the  mixture,  a  =  -;-— — .   If  the 

mixtm'e  contains  x  per  cent,  of  one  alkaloid,  whose  specific 
rotation  is  [«],,  anAy  —  loo  —  x  per  cent,  of  the  other  con- 
stituent with  the  specific  rotation  [«]„  then 

^X[<r],+  (ioo-x)  [aL^iooM 
and  consequently, 

.^,ooi4^t^ 

y=  100-=— f^^ 5-5-. 

In  this  way,  it  is  possible  to  analyze  mixtures  of  any  active 
substances,  provided  the  specific  rotations  of  the  pure  sub- 
stances are  known  and  are  not  subject  to  too  great  variations 
.  withiothe  limitsof theconcentrationsemployed.'  But,  in  any 
event,  it  is  advisable  to  take  the  concentration  of  the  mixture 
only  as  great  as  appears  necessary  for  the  accurate  calculation 
of  the  specific  rotation. 

Hesse'  has  already  employed  this  general  method  to  deter- 
mine the  amount  of  dnchonidine  sulphate  in  the  commercial 
quinine  sulphate,  nearly  free  from  other  alkaloids. 

He  proceeded  in  this  way,  by  taking  first,  of  the  sulphate  in 
question,  an  amount  corresponding  to  2  grams  of  the  anhydrous 
salt,  dissolving  in  a  35  cc.   flask  in  10  cc.  of  normal  hydxo- 

>  See  He«e:  Ann.  Cbem.  (UcUg),  iSa,  I46uid  ijiiOndemuu;  Aid..iSx.  63,es- 
*  Bene  :  Hid.,  aos.  117  (iB8«). 
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Fic  acid,  and  filling  to  the  mark  with  water  at  15°  C. 
After  complete  solution  and  mixing,  the  liquid  was  filtered 
into  a  220  mm.  jacketed  tube  and  polarized  at  15°  in  a  Wild 
polanstrobometer.  If  a  repres«mts  the  angle  of  rotation  of  the 
anhydrous  quinine  sulphate  under  these  conditions  (a  =  — 
40.309°  was  found) ,  and  /!  the  rotation  of  the  anhydrous  da- 
chonidine  sulphate  (/3^  ^  26.598°  was  observed),  and  y^ 
finally,  the  angle  of  rotation  of  the  mixture  taken  for  the 
anaty^s,  then  the  amount  of  dnchonidine  sulphate,  y,  in  the 
tmit  of  weight  of  the  mixture  is  given  by 


vfaile  the  amount  of  the  quinine  sulphate  is 

tx  —  fi  — 13.711 
Tin.  Determination  of  Cocaine 
186.  The  specific  rotation  of  cocaine,  C„H,iNOj,  in  chloro- 
form,  and  of  the  hydrochloride,  C„H„N0,.HC1,  in  a  mixture 
of  60  parts  of  absolute  alcohol  and  90  ports  of  water,  has  been 
determined  by  O.  Antriclc.*  He  found  for  a  preparation  of  the 
base  of  the  greatest  possible  purity : 

[a]g  =  —  15,827—0.00585?, 
or, 

M"  =  —  16.412  +  0.00585  p. 
This  gives  then  for 

A^        5  w  IS  so  as  y> 

[«]"  =  —  ^*-38     -  16.35    —  16.3*    —  >6-*9    —  i*-a6    —  i6-»4 
For  solutions  containing  up   to  30  per  cent,  of  cocaine,  the 
value,  [«]"= — 16.32,  may  be  taken  as  the  basis  of  the  cal- 
culation of  the  percentage  strength.     We  have 
100  a 

and  with  use  of  a  3  dm.  tube  : 

/=- 3.064, 


£=  —  3,06  «. 
n.GcL.  >o,  jio  (iSa;). 
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The  specific  rotation  of  the  hydrochloride  of  cocaine  n 
been  even  more  fully  investigated  by  Antrick,  The  following 
formula  expresses  the  results  obtained  from  observations  on 
four  preparations  which  in  their  properties  differed  but  little 
from  each  other  : 

["]"=  — 67-983  +  0.1583c;    , 
this  holds  for  c=  o  1025,  and  for  true  cubic  centimeters  (rf"). 
It  follows  then  for  [a] "with 

e=  5  10  15  M  IS 

[flf]5  =       —67.19       —66.40    —65.61       — 64-8J       —64.0a 

The  change  in  the  specific  rotation  with  the  concentration 
is  here  so  considerable  that  it  is  not  possible  to  make  a  mean 
value  of  this  rotation  the  basis  of  a  calculation  of  the  concen- 
tration from  the  observed  angle  of  rotation.     In  the  formula 
_   100  a: 

we  have  to  take  for  [a]  that  value  from  the  above  series  which 
comes  the  nearest  to  the  expected  concentration,  or  we  may 
make  use  of  the  following  equation,  derived  directly  from  the 
formula  for  the  specific  rotation  : 

(O  <r  =  2i4.72  —  */ 46106.8  +  315.86  a 

which  holds  for  the  2  dm.  tube,  /=  20",  and  c=^  o  to  25°. 

Finally,  the  angles  of  rotation,  a^ —  13.280°  and  «  =  — 
25-927,  given  by  Antrick  for  the  concentration  c^  10  and 
c=2o,  may  be  employed  to  express  cas  directly  related  to 
the  observed  angle  a.     The  formula  for  this  reads 
(2)  c=  —  0.7337  a  +  0.001454  "*. 

which  holds  for  the  2  dm.  tube  within  the  given  limits. 

In  using  either  of  these  formulas,  care  must  be  taken  to  see 
that  o!  is  intTx>duced  with  the  proper  sign,  that  is  the  negative 
sign.  In  using  polarization  tubes  of  other  length  than  2  dm. 
the  value  of  the  angle  read  oS  must  be  corrected  before  it  is 
substituted  in  either  of  the  two  formulas,  which  are  based  on 
observations  with  2  dm.  tubes. 

The  agreement  in  the  results  which  may  be  obtained  by  the 
two  formulas  is  shown  in  the  following  table : 
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■ 

'      . 

DHtcrcDcc 

;     Fomol.  (jT 

Ponnoli  (.f. 

5 

3-7" 

3J05 

+  0.005 

7.485 

7-48* 

+  0.003 

15 

11332 

—  0.00 1 

—0.004 

as 

i9.aso 

19.25' 

3" 

33-333 

!         a3.3» 

+  0.013 

JX.  Detsnnlnatlon  of  mcotine,  C^H^H, 
1S7. — A  new  method  for  the  quantitative  determination  of 
nicotine  by  the  pcJariscope  has  been  devised  by  M.  Popo- 
rici.'  The  extraction  of  the  nicotine  from  tobacco  is  best  ac- 
complished by  Kissling's  -process:  20  to 40  grams  of  homo- 
geneous dry  tobacco  powder  is  moistened  with  10  cc.  of  a 
dilnte  alcoholic  sodium  hydroxide  soluticm  (6  grams  of  NaOH 
dissolved  in  100  cc.  of  57  per  cent,  alcohol)  and  extracted 
thre^  to  four  hours  with  ether  in  the  Soxhlet  apparatus.  The 
ether  extract  is  treated  with  10  cc.  of  a  rather  strong  solution 
of  phosphomolybdic  acid  in  nitric  acid  and  shaken,  by  which 
means  the  nicotine  is  thrown  down  with  other  bases  (mainly 
ammonia)  in  the  form  of  a  quickly  subsiding  precipitate.  Then 
the  supernatant  ether  is  poured  off  and  enough  water  is  added 
to  the  residue  to  make  a  total  volume  of  50  cc  ;  and  finally  8 
grams  of  finely  powdered  barium  hydroxide  is  added.  In  this 
ivay  the  nicotine  is  obtained  as  a  free  base  in  alkaline  solution, 
which,  after  some  hours  with  frequent  shaking,  is  poured  off 
from  the  yellow  precipitate,  and  polarized.  The  following 
table  was  obtained  from  experiments  with  known  amounts  of 
nicotine : 


ninii  ot  nicotine  i 


'  FopoTid'.  ZUchr.  physiol.  Chem.,  13,  44S(i^)' 


0.00594 
O.O058S 
0.00582 
0.00576 
0.0057a 
0.00564 
0.00561 
0.00556 
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If  an  alcoholic  solution  of  nicotine,  containing  no  other  ac- 
tive substances,  is  to  be  examined  the  following  formula  by 
Landolt'  may  be  employed  to  find  the  nicotine  content : 


(O  P  =  311-58  —  ^97082-5  —  449-647^- . 

which  holds  for  a  temperature  of  20°,  the  density  d^,  and  be- 
tween 10  and  90  per  cent,  of  nicotine. 

Fnrther,  with  reference  to  the  nicotine  concentration : 

(2)  c=  0.704  5  — 0.000525  (5.J  , 

which  obtains  for  20°  and  c  =  10  to  90. 

■  lAndolt:  Ber.  d.  chem.  Go.,  si,  bj  (iRg). 
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PART  SIXTH 

Constants  of  Rotation  of  Active  Bodies 


In  the  following  tabulation  the  data  on  the  speci&c  rotation 
of  all  active  bodies  in  any  degree  important  have  been  included 
and  the  literature  has  been  fully  considered  to  the  middle  of 
1896.  Only  a  few  of  .the  still  later  observations  could  be  given 
a  place. '  Only  such  specific  rotations  have  received  considera- 
tion for  which  the  data  necessary  for  calculation  (density,  con- 
centration, temperature)  were  given  in  the  original  papers. 

In  explanation  of  the  signs  employed,  see  Fart  First,  59  i 
and  3  of  this  book. 

I.    HydrocutMHia 
(See  also  Terpeaes  and  Camphor.) 
Etbylmmyl :    b.  p.  91*,  rf"  =  0.6S95,  [or]  ^  =  +3.93'  ' 
1=11'.  [ar]p  =  +  6.i3"y 
=  60°,  =  +  6.09°/ 

Propylamyl:     t  =  16°,  [or]^  =  +  6.44°  1.' 

=  54°.  --|-6.a5°J 

iBobatylamjrl:  /  =  ao",  [a]o  =  +  S-^S"  \* 

=  Sa°.  =  +  5.«'  f 

-ii=,  -  +  5-3"°\' 

=  65",  =  +  5.ao''/ 

Diamyl :     b.  p.  i59'*-i6a'',  rf"  =  0.7463,  [a]^  =  +  8.69=' 

(  =  11-,  [«]„  =  + 12.08")*^ 

=  78",  =  +  iao6"f 

^,9«,  =+10.01'* 

These  bodies  were  all  made  from  active  amyl  iodide. 

'  [In  the  tniuUtlan  the  DioM  Imporunl  obsennitloiu  id  ttw  middle  of  rgoo  hive 
been  incliKled.— Tf.J 

■  Jut :  ADS.Chem.  (I,l(big),  »o,  IM- 

■  Wilt ;  Compt.  rcDd..  119.  7(3. 

*  Welt :  Lac.  cit. 
*VtK:Ll>t.cit. 

I  Gnjrcuid  Anunl :  Arch.  k.  phjn.  Genire,  [j],  a,  404. 

•  Welt :  Loc.  cil. 

'      '  Gnjc  ■□■]  Amarel :  Lat.  al. 
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CONSTANTS  OF  ROTATION  OF  ACTIVE  BODIES 


I.  Alcohola  with  One  AUaa  of  Oxygen 

I.  /-Amyl  Alcohol  C,H,.CH,.CH.CH,0H.  Commercial 
fermentation  alcohol :  a^  =  —  2"  to  —  4"  for  i  dm. 

Preparations  purified  from  inactive  isomers  by  Le  Bel's 
method  (repeated  treatment  with  gaseous  hydrochloric  add, 
tiirough  which  the  inactive  part  is  first  converted  into  amyl 
chloride  and  may  be  separated  by  distillation)  gave : 

«D= — 4-53''  to  4.63"  for  I  dm,  [a]D  =  — 5.7"  when 
rf=  0.81.'  [*']ii  =  —  5.3, 1^"  —  o.8r8,  boiling-point  128.5°  ^ 
129°  (768  mm).* 

According  to  Schiitz  and  Marckwald,'  these  preparations 
were  not  yet  pure. 

D«riTativ«a  of  /-Amyl  Alcohol 
Amyl  chloride  : b.  p.  9710   99'',  J"S  =  0.886,  («^d^ -f- 1-14  1' 
Amyl  bromide :  "    117  "  120°,    "^=1.315,    "     —  +  3.5     [■ 
Amyl  iodide:      "    144  "  145°     "  =  '-34.     "       -  +  5-4i  ' 
Amyl  iodide;      "    144  "  146°,  rf"=  1.538.   "      ^  +  4.55' 

Add  Esters  and  other  Amyl  Compounds 
For  these  bodies,  which  are  all  liquid,   the  following  data 
have  been  given,  and  bj- : 
I,  Walden.*    Rotation  of  the  amyl  alcobol  used,  [itId  =  —  4.78 


|.».| 


[«]" 


Amyl  acetate 

Amyl  n-butyrate 

Amyl  »(i-butyrate 

Amyl  chlormcetate 

Amyl  brom-«-butyratc 

Amyl  brom-wo-butyrate-. 

Diamyl   oralate 

I>iamyl  fumaiate 

I>tamyl  maleate 

Diarayl  cblorfnmarate<>>> 
Diamyl  chlormaleate  ■•-• 

EHamyl  0-phtbalate 

Amyl  acetic  acid 


»  Rogen  :  J.  Chem.  9oc.,  6' 
>  SchBti  and  Manikwald  : 
4  1^  Bel: 


167-16S 

UO 
129 

172-173 
167-168 


I.1851 
0.9616 
0.9760 
0.98*9 
I  0593 
1.0568 
1.0315 
09146 


4.60 
3.88 

8.53 


hh.  Ge«,.  >9. » 


r.  phys.  C>i«iil„  15,647. 
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DSRtVATIVES  OP  /-AHVI.  ALCOHOL 


LJ_ 


Ethjrl  amjlacetate--- 
Amrl  amylacetate  • .  • . 

Diamjl  acetate 

Ethyl  diam;Iacetate> . 


180-182  760  .  0.8765 
118-330  775  .  0.8631 
a62-a63  760  i  0.8894 
135-338        7«o  I     0.8701 

Amyl  diamylacetate ,1     368-170        775   1     0.8594 

Ajnyl  mmlonic  acid j(m.  p.  90°-9i'^,  acetonec  ^  6.6j) 


■■|,. 


Dietlij'l  nmylmalouate 1     344-346 

Diethvl  diamylmiJonate 

Eth jl  amyUcetotkcetate I 

Ethyl  diBitiylacctoacctate'..i 
Diethyl  amyl-^iiitn>benzyl{ 

malonate I     (m  .p.  51 

Amyl  piperidine |      185-186 


33B-331 
365 


760   I 


■9665 
9445 
•■  !  0-W55 
768  •■     0.9130 


4-  6.56 
+  70. 
+  18.37 
+  '7» 
+  13.96 
+  5-35 
+  iai4 


») 


-4.7° 

:  BoHlDg-poliil. 

mm. 

d. 

!«];. 

Amyl  i-lacUte 

JOS' 

170-171 
166-167 
16(^167 
169-170 
191-193 
191-19* 
187-188 
187 

17 

30 

I 

\ 

9671 
9667 

0S30 
0S16 

+     i..«4 

-  3-93 
+    ..76 

—  94.02 
+    3.J3 
+  16.79 

Amyl  t-mandelate 

Diamyl  t'-chlorsnccinBte  •  •  ■  ■ 
Diamyl  rf-cblorsuccinate. . . . 

0314 
030s 
064 
o«3S 

+    3.75 
+  15.15 
+    3.37 
+  17-73 

Diamyl  tf-taitratc 

308            1      30 

3.  Walden.'    RotatioQ  of  the  amyl  alcohol  used,  [a]^- 


_'  BoiUoB-poinl. 

Diamyl  maleate '  170° 

Diamyl  chlonnaleate ,  185 

Diamyl  brommaleate |  175-177 

Diamyl  bromfnmarate 185-187 

Diamyl  citraconate 179 

Diamyl  itacooate 170-173 

Diamyl   antidimethylsuccin- 

Bte 168-169 

Diamyl  paradimethylancdn-j 

ate ,  185 

Diamyl  mesotartrate !  003-304 


_J« 


09747 
"■0555 
1.1561 
1.1683 
0.9661 
09657 


1-4-03 
1-4.58 

I- 5-99 


h3-« 
I- 4-77 
t-3-37 
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5o8  CONSTANTS  OF  ROTATION  OF  ACTIVB  BODIES 

4.  Waldsm.'    Rotation  ot  tbe  amyl  alcohol  not  given 


mn. 

* 

76s 

0.8690 

750 

0.8958 

765 

0.8619 

30 

0.8781 

as 

0.959a 

10 

0-9696 

31 

1.0314 

14 

1.0560 

]8 

0.95*9 

>o 

0.9698 

25 

0-9973 

36 

1.0019 

38 

0.9731 

39 

0.999a 

55 

looas 

as 

1.0605 

100 

io53« 

fii- ." 


^5.78 

f-3.67 


^5-58 
i-5-a8 


Boiling-pslut.     mm. 


Amyl  M-bntyrate 

Amjl  croUmate 

Am]'l  iaobntyrate 

Amyt  mettaocrylale 

Diamyl  sncdoste 

Diamyl  fnmarate 

Diamyl  chlorsuccinate  ■ . .  • 
Diamyl  chlorfumarate .  •  -  • 
Diamyl  methyUuccinate- ■ 


178-179" 
190-191 
170-171 

75 
17S-1S0 

165 
187-188 


Triamyl  tricarballylate 

183-184 

340 
141-143 
.  173 

193 

3IO 

Amyl  phenylpropioUtc 

3*5 

5.  GuYB  AND  Chavaknb.*    Rotation  of  the  common  amyl  alcohol  used, 
[a]f,=  —  4.4.    Rotation  (tf  the  see-amyl  alcohol  not  given 


Amyl  formate- 
Amyl  acetate 
Amyl  propionate 
Amyl  bntyrate 
Amyl  polmitate 


sec- Amyl  acetate 
j«c-Amyl  propionate. 
^r-Amyl  bntyrate. 
/n'm -Amyl  benzoate 
firiiM-Amyl  phenylacetate 
^rtfK-Amyl  phenylpropionate. 


6.  GouiscHHiDT  AND  Preuno.*    Rotation  of  the  amy!  alcohol  lued, 

lf]D  —■ -^  i.^.    Hie  following  Bohd  eaten  were  naed  in 

chloroform  aolntion 


/ 

t«]. 

S.148 

S.3a8 
5.306 
5.177 

+  4-19 
+  3.66 
+  3.85 

+  4-47 

■ZtKhr.  pbys.Ch«m.,ao,57].    ' Compt. rand.. ■>•, 4SI.   ■ 


ir.  phj*.  Cbem..  14.  JM. 


U,y,l,.e..yG00g[c 


MIXED  AHYL  ETHBSS 
7.  GcVS  AMD  GOUDET.i 

I  [«U 

r-Amjl  d-fttnyUcetate I  +  4.36 

i-Amy\  r-amylacetate !  4-  1.54 

r-Amyl  d-vnjhaaloaaie -f-  6.10 

/Amyl  r-amylmalouate +  3.48 


S.  GuYB  AND  Auaral'  iDTCBtigBted  the  following  derivmtives  of  /-omjrl 
alcohol  at  different  tempciatorcm 


Amyl  alcobol 

Valeraldcbydc  ■  ■ .  ■ 
Valeraldoxime  • .  • 
Amjrl  bromide.  ■  ■  ■ 

Amyl  iodide 

Atuyl  acetate 

Amyl  chloracetate 

Atnyl  amine 

Dlamyl  amine 


AmyUmiae  hydrochloride.'    Water,  p  = 
ia.7°. 


7-84.  M/.  =  + 


Mixed  Amyl  Zttaers 
Gdyb  and  Chavannr*  give  the  following  data: 


BoiUDrpoliit. 

d 

["]« 

87.5-  88.5'' 
107.S-109 
125   -i»7 
145   -147 
145    -147 
I4S    -147 
331    -33a 

''.754 
0-7S9 
0.783 
0-773 
0.774 
0.80s 
o.9<i 

+  0.39° 
+  0.61 
+  0.90 
+  0.96 
+  0.70 
+  0.31 
+  1.83 

laobutyl-emyl  ether 

laoamyl-amyl  ether 

>  Arch.  Sc  p&ya.  Gcnttc  [3],  js,  409;  Compt,  mil.,  lao,  T345. 

>  PUmfiton:  J.  Chera.  Sac.,  19,  333 ;  Cmnpt.  rend.,  9a,  a'.  BBj- 
*  Caat«.  mill.,  ia«,  451. 
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Welt"  gives  for  other  ethen  : 


Phenol-amyl  ether 

/-Cresol-amyl  ether 

o-Cresol-amyl  ether 

tn-Cresol-amyl  ether 

4,5 -Methyl -propyl-phenol-amyl   ether- - 
4,6-Methyl-propyl-phenol-amyl  ether- • 


+  3-93 

+  4-17 
+  4.0I 


CH,. 


>C< 


C,H, 

CH,- 


-CH,OH- 


From  Ro- 


J*>CH.CH,.CH,.  CHOH .  CH,. 


2.  rf-HBXYL  ALCOHOL, 
man  camomile  oil : 

Boiling-porat  154°  (at  758  mm.), 

rf^j  ==  0.829,  '  =  17°.  Md  =  +  8 

3.  Methyl-hexyl  Carbinol, 

CH,^ 
C,H,-- 

Obtained  by  reduction  of  the  following  compound  : 
/  =  24°,  [«]d  =  +  4-69°-* 
Methyl-hexyl  ketone.     By  saponification  of  amyl  acetoace- 
tate  : 

;=2i»,  [«]z,  =  +  5o6M* 

'  =  57°.  [«]z.  =  +  4*»i''^ 

3.  Alcohols  with  Two  to  Fotir  Atoma  of  Ozygoi 

A  few  optically  active  compounds  of  this  kind  are  known, 

such  as  /-propyleneglycol,  but  the  optical  constants  of  none  of 

them  have  been  accurately  determined.    As  derivatives  of  such 

alcohols  we  may  consider  : 

mphenyl- ethylene -diamine,  '^^'>^'^  —  CH<^»^'.  — 
Obtained  by  reduction  of  benzyl  dioxime.     Melting-point  90" 
to  92°.    Split  as  bitartrate. 
Ether: 


d-Bast. 
/■Base. 

mn.  cbim.  phy«.,  [7),  6,  rij. 
an  RonUtuisli:  Rec.  ttmv.  ch<i 
li-dt:  Compi.  wHd.,  ri9,  8m. 
i-cll :  i«.  cil. 


:/=I5°  )• 

W.=  +  I34.8°  [ 
[»],  =  -  .28        ) 
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ALCOHOLS  WITH  SIX  ATOMS  OF  OXYGBN  51I 

7, 5-  Tttrahydronaphtkylene-diamine.      Split    as    bitartrate. 
Tbe  hydrochlorides  in  aqueous  solution  gave  at  17.5'* : 
rf-Base.  f=  2.44,  [a]z.=  +  8.15°)' 
/-Base,  c  =  3.96,  [or]  ^  =  —  7.5      ) 

4.  Alcohol!  with  Fin  Atoms  of  Oz^tin 
Pentitols,  CH,0H.(CH.OH),.CH,OH. 

Arabitol,  melting-point  102°.  Held  by  Kiliani,'  but  im- 
properly, as  inactive. 

Cold  saturated  borax  solution,  p  =  9.05,  [«]"  =  —  5.3°. 
After  36  hours  still  unchanged.' 

Xylitol,  inactive.  Bertrand's  statement,  [a]  =  +  0.5°  is 
wrong.' 

AdoHITOL,  inactive,  also  in  borax  solution.' 

Rhaknitoi,,  CH,.(CH.0H),.CH,0H.  Triclinic  prisms. 
Melting-point  121°.     Water,/  =  8.648,  [a];  =  +  10.7°.* 

5.  Alcohols  with  Six  Atoms  of  Oxygen 
HexitoU,  CH,OH.(CH.OH)..CH,OH. 

iZ-Mannitoi.-  The  behavior  in  aqueous  solution,  the  action 
of  borax  and  other  salts,  also  of  acid  sodium  and  ammonium 
molybdates,  are  given  in  S  70,  pp.  253  to  256. 

Id  alkaline  solution,  left  rotating.  Water  with  8  per  cent  of 
NaOH,/  =  8,   [«]„  ^  —  3.4".' 

Derivatives : 
Nitromannitol,  C,H,(O.NO,),: 

Ether /  =  4-*.  {a\j  =  +  To.i°? 

Alcohol ^  =  a,      [o:]>  =  4  63.7.' 

Al(K>hol c  -—  7.5,  [er]/,^  +  40." 

Hexackhfhydritt,  C.H.Cl, : 
Beazene.-v \.o\d  =  +  >8-5°." 

Banberger;  Ber.  d.  chem.  Gn.,  sj,  991. 

Ibid.,  a*.  H34. 

Flicher,  PHoty  :  Ibid..  14,  jii. 

Bnll.  KW.  cblm.,  [3].  s.  SM' 

Fiacher:  Ber.  d.  chem.  Gea,  >fi,  6J3. 

PiachcT,  Plloir  :  Ibid.,  a],  jioi. 

Mflntx,  AQbin  :  Aon.  dhim.  phy...  [jl.  ID,  s«6. 

Krecke:  Arch.  Nferl..  VII,  1S71. 

Erecke:  /»i'i(.,  VII.  1S71. 


MoargeB;  Compt.  n 
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/-Mannitol.     In  borax  solution  strongly  left  rotating.' 

Isomannitol.  Water,  /  ^  6,  [a]/.  =  +  91.36°.  Alcohol, 
>  =  3.  [«]fl  =  +  94-66".' 

DuLCiTOL.  Inactive,  also  in  tx>rax  solution.'  Bouchardat's 
statement*  that  diacetyl  and  tetraacetyl  duldtol  are  slightly 
right  rotating  has  been  contradicted  by  Crossley.' 

Sorbitol.     See  statement  in  8  70. 

iZ-Talitol  The  aqueous  solution  is  slightly  right  rotating, 
the  borax  and  alkali  solutions  slightly  left  rotating.* 

Rhamnohexitol,  CH,.(CH.0H),.CH,0H.  Water,  c  = 
10.4,  t=  20,   [a]^  ^  +  14.0°.' 

rf-lNDSiTOi.,  C,H„0,  and  hydrate,  C,H„0,  +  2H,0.  Water, 
p=  10  (anhyd),  [a]^  ^  +  65.0°.' 

Methyl-d-inositol,  pintlol,  C,H„0,.CH,. 

Al<»hol [a]o  =  +  65.51=' 

Water [a]D  =  +  65.7    '" 

Maiezttol,  identical  with /t'nito/.     Melting-point,   187". 

Water [alo  =  +  66.o»  " 

Water,  c  =    3.635.  ["Jo  =  +  64-7    " 

Water,  c  =  11.867.  ["Jo  =  +  65-J    " 

/-Inositol.     Water,  [«]„  =  — 65"." 
Metkyl'l-inositol,  quebrachitol.     Water,   [a]^  =  —  80"." 

6.    Alcohols  with  Seren  and  More  Atoms  of  Oxygen 
Heptitols,  CH,OH.(CH.OH),.CH,OH. 
rf-MANNOHEPTiTOL,  C,H„0,,perseitol.  PerseitolfromiattrtM 

•sher;  Ber.  d.  cbem.  G«.,  jj,  37s. 

iiio)iioiM:Bull.»oc.chim,  [1]  41.  119. 

•Cher.  Hertz;  Ber.  d.  chem.  Ce*,,  ag,  lUT- 

BO.  cbim.  phyiL,  [<],  ■;,  «,  145- 

tr.  A.  Chen.  Gei..  ag,  1364. 
*  FlKher;  Ibid.,  jj,  1514.  ' 

'  PiKher.  Pilot;:  Ibid.,  aj,  3817. 

■  iquennc:  Compt.  rend.,  109,  968. 

u  Combei:  Ibid..  ||»,  4$. 
"  Combo: /»ut.,  110,16. 
u  Cirani:  Ibid.,  iia,  84. 
>'  Girud;  tUd,,  ■■«,  S4. 
■*  l^nret:  Ibid..  ia(t,  908. 
,ret:  Lac.  cit. 
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ACIDS  WITH  TWO  ATOMS  OF  OXYGEN  5I3 

penea  L.,  is  inactive  according  to  Mvintz  and  Marcauo,' but 
according  to  Gemez,'  slightly  left  rotating,  and  in  aqueous  so- 
lution for  c  ---  7.36,  [1*];^  =  —  1.22*'. 

Variety  from  iZ-mannoheptose ;  for  cold  saturated  bor:ix  so- 
lution, f  =  8,  right  rotating,  \oi\^  =  -f  4.75°.* 

On  the  action  of  acid  sodium  and  ammonium  molybdate,  see 
^70,  p.  256. 

VoLKMiTOL,   C,H„0,.     Water,  /  =  lo,  [a]S  =  +  1.92".* 

Galaheptitoi.,  C,H„H:,.  Water  +  borax,  /=  8.8,  [tx]!, 
=  -4  35°-' 

fl-GLUCOOCTiTOL,  CjH^Og.  Water. /=  10.24,  ■'=  1-038, 
[a]5  ^  -|-  2°.*    After  addition  of  borax  three  times  as  strong. 

7.    Adda  with  Two  Atoma  of  OxygeD 

i-VALHRic  Acid,  methyl-ethyl  acetic  add,  C,Hi.CH,.CH. 
CO,H.     From  /-amyl  alcohol. 

[From  amyl  alcohol  of  {oi\p  ^  —  4-4''-  Boiling-point,  173° 
to  174°,  (730mm.).]      rf"  =  0.938,  [a]„=+  I3-64''-' 

[From  amyl  alcohol  of  [a]g  =  — 5.2".  Boiling-point, 
174-5°  (768  mm.).]  ''S  =  0.936,  [«]"  = -f  is-g".'  H^  = 
+  11.27";   [«]K=  +  I0.84^• 

According  to  Schiitz  and  Marckwald,'"  valeric  acids  with  the 
rotations  given  must  contain  still  about  20  to  25  per  cent,  of 
impurities.  For  the  pure  substance  [«]o  must  be  -|-  17"  to 
18° ;  see  /-valeric  acid. 

Derivatives 

Valeraldehyde,  Boiling-point,  92.5°,  d°  =  0.8209,  [aj^ 
= -f  1.7°"  (maximum  value),  [ar];^^  -f  14.09°;  [ar]JJ  = 
+  11.14°.'" 


<  PllciKt:  itid,,  >8, 1973. 

*  Ptochct;  Ann.  Cbetn.  (Ucblg),  jS8.  147. 

*  Piichcr :  Hut.,  >}«,  9)). 

'  Guye iDd Cluviinne:  Conip4..  rend.,  iitf,  i4jj. 

*  Roger:  J.  Chem,  5oc„  A3,  riM. 

'  Gnje  and  Amarsl:  Arch,  k,  phys,  Gentve,  [3].  jj,  409. 
»  Ber.  d.  eheiD.  G«. ,  3»,  sq. 

"  Erlemneyer  and  Hell:  Ann,  Chem.  (Uitbig),  160,  as7. 
"Gnycand  Amaral:  Arch.sc.  phya.  Crn^ve.  [3l,33.  4a9- 
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Valkraldoximk,  [«]"=  +  II. rs*;   [a]^=  +  9-97°- 
s  OF  rf-VAi^»ic  Acid. 


Methyl  ester. 
Bthyl  ester  ■ 

A'-Propyl 
A'-Butyl 
laobutyl 


For  further  observations  of  Guye  and  Guerchgorine,  see 
Compt.  rend.,  124,  330. 

/-Valeric  Acid.  First  obtained  by  Schiitz  and  Marckwald' 
by  resolution  of  the  synthetic  acid  (fromethyl-metfayl-malonic 
add),  by  aidof  brucine.  Boiling<point,  173°  to  174°.  The 
rotatioo  for  the  following  colors  was  determined  by  use  of  the 
ray  filter  method,  8158. 


Red 

Yellow  (N«). 

Green 

Light  blue.  ■ 
Dark  bine-.  ■' 


665.9  W 

589-a 

5330 

488.5 

448.1 


[.]^-,3.5o"    ![.]=.- 
17-85      ^ 
aa.57 
»r-75 
34.19 


36.39 
3*63 


(/-Caproic  Acid,  /S-^-methyl-ethyl-propionic  acid,  C,Hj. 
CH,.CH.CH,CO,H. 

From  rf-hexyl  alcohol.  Boiling-point,  196"  to  198"  (770 
mm.),  d"  =  0.930,     i^l"  =  +  8.92°.' 

Hexyl  Kstbr  of  Caproic  Acid.  Boiling-point,  233°  to 
234°  (768  mm.),  if'  =  0.867.      [«]'/?=  +  13.86°.' 

For  other  esters  see  Guye  and  Guerchgorine.' 

1  Gurcand  Anunl:  Ijk.ci 


r:  Compt.  n 
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ACIDS  WITH  TRRBB  ATOMS  OF  OXYGBN  5I5 

(^-Amylacetic  Acid,  C,H..CH,.CH.(CH,.CH,C0,H).  By 
sapoaification  of  amyl  acetoacetate. 

Add 1:^-20".  [a]^  =  +  8.44°.  '-54-'  la] k  =  +  TM" 

Methyl  etter----    /  =  as,        "      =  +  6.71,    (=75.       "     ^+5-9' 

Ethyl  ertcr /  =  at,        "      =  +  6.66,    /  =  7a,       "     =  +  5.87 

For  amyl  esters  see  under  amyl  alcohol. 
Parasorbic  Acid,  sorbinoil,  C,H,0,.     [«]/  =  +  40.8°.' 
rf-PiPECOUNic  Acid,  C,H„NC0,H.     Obtained  by  resolution 
of  the  racemic  acid  by  means  of  i^-tartaric  acid. 
Water,  p  =  19.93.      [a]2  =  +  33-4° 
Water. /=   9.92  "     =  +  35.7 

/-PiPEcoLiNic  Acid.     Made  by  aid  of  /-tartaric  acid. 
Water,  p  =    9.91,  [a-]^  =  -  34%"  ' 

S.  Adda  wltb  Three  Atoms  of  Oxygen  and  DerlTatlveB 

rf- Lactic  Acid,  CH,.CH.0H.C0^.  SarcotactKadd  (para- 
lactic  add).  As  first  shown  by  Wislicenus,'  certain  amounts 
of  the  ester  anhydride,  C,H„0„  and  of  the  lactide,  C,H,0.,  are 
always  formed  in  concentrating  aqueous  solutions  of  sarcolactic 
add  ;  both  of  these  bodies  have  a  strong  left  rotation.  The 
right  rotation  of  the  add  is,  therefore,  found  too  small.  On 
standing,  the  anhydrides  in  aqueous  solution  pass  gradually 
into  adds  and  the  rotation  increases.  See  §75,  p.  a8o.  As 
highest  values  there  were  found : 

(  =  A^.tl.     [a]  n  =  +  '^i" 

3».84.  lAf> 

M.JS,  3.66 

7-38,  a.78 

Also  by  Hoppe-Seyler  and  Araki." 

^  =  39.85,   d    -1.0907,    [of] i! 5  - -  + 348  to 3.54' 
31.90,  1.0538.  1.53 

11,19,  10373,  1.57101.89 

For  the  rotation  of  the  pure  add  made  by  Krafft  and  Dyes,' 
no  data  have  been  given. 

I  Welt:  Compl.  rend.,  119,  Sss- 
'  Doebner :  Ber.  d.  chem.  Ota..  J7,  J48. 
>  McDde  :  Hid.,  39,  3S87. 
<  Add.  Ohem.  (Llebls),  167,  301. 
.     >  WlBliceniu :  fbid..  i67,  iM  >o  iV- 
*  ZUchr.  phjiiol.  Cbem.,  >o.  369, 
'  Ber.  d.  chem.  Ges..  a8,  1569- 
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Anhydride. — A  preparatioD  which  contained  84  per  cent,  of 
C^H^O,  and  16  per  cent,  of  CH,0,  gave,  in  alcoholic  solution, 
'=19-54.  [«]fl  =  — 85-9°.' 

If  but  a  few  per  cent,  of  the  anhydrides  are  present  in  lactic 
add  solutions,  they  exhibit  left  rotation. 

i-LadU  Add  Salts. 

These  all  show  left  rotation. 

Zinc  Salt,  Zn(C,H,0,)i  +  2H,0.  The  rotation  of  aqueous 
solutions  increases  lightly  on  dilution.  There  was  found  for 
the  hydrated  salt : 


6.05,* 

M.= 

-6.36" 
6.36 

•!■ 

=  9.08, 
8.^, 

["]«  = 

-6.S6' 
6.64 

7-47. 

6.83 

«53. 

6.84 

6.13. 

7.41 

5.89, 

6.83 

5.«6. 

7.60 

4.1S. 

7-55 

3..:=  7.49.      [«],,=   -6.83°' 

Zinc  Ammcnium  Salt,  Zn.NH,(C,HiO,),+  zH.O. 

Waur,  c=8.oo.      [«]„  -  -fi.oe".' 
CalHum  Sail,  aCa(C,H,0.),  +  9H,0. 

.Water,  <:=  7.23,      [a]„  =  -3V 
Water,  ^  ^  6.13,     [a]o       -  3-85  ' 
Lithium  Sail.  Li.C.HjO,. 

Water,/-:  5  to  li,  [arj^  =  —  10.9510  ij.jS" 
d- Lactic  Acid  Esters. 

MeU])>l  ester rfj>--i.ioo,  [a]^  .- —  ti.i'  )' 

Propyl  eater ^'=1.004,  [al^^:  — 17.06  > 

For  further  determinations  see  Frankland  and  Henderson.' 
/-I^CTic  Acid.     By  resolution  of   fermentation  lactic  add 
by  means  of  strychnine    (§33),  or  by  the  action  of  Bacillus 
acidi  laevo-lactici  on  cane-sugar. 

I  Wiilicea<u ;  Ann.  Chem,  (Liebig),  167.  311. 
>  Sopenaturatcd.    Wiiliccnus:  Ibid..  167.  u>. 

•  Hoppc-Seyler  Biid  Araki:  ZucSr.  phynal,  Chem.,  ae,  371. 
4  POTdiCT  J.  Chcm.  sw.,  63,  1154. 

'  Wullceniu  :  Lac.  ctl. 

■  Hoppe-Seylcr  and  Araki  :  Loc.  eil, 

'  Walker:  J.  Chcm.  Boc.,  47,  916. 

*  Proc  Cbem.  Soc.,  ii.  m  (i^^)- 
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Water, ,:  -  64.8,    [a-]  ^  =  —  4.3"  ' 

Water, /=  1M3>  .i  =  1.0348,    /^lyZ'     M/.=  -47»'" 

Water,/=    6.57,  ^  =  1.0191,    i  =  2^6,         "     —  —  ^M 

l-LaeHc  Acid  Salts 

They  all  show  right  rotarioD  in  aqueous  solution. 

Zinc  Sail,  Zn(C.H.O,),  +  aH.O. 

I.         c=       16.08  13.66  S.85  5-57  I' 

[«]i>=+    5-4        +    5-'         +6-5        +6-3''J 

a.  <:=  7.484.     [a]  c  =  +  *-8i°-' 

3.         p  =  6,751,  ^'  ^  1.0318,     [ff]o  =  +  6.33».' 

ZincAmmmium  Sail,  Zii.NH.(C,H,0,),  +  2H,0. 
p  =  8.63,    rf;'  =  1.035,    [flr]g  =  +  6.49"  X* 
^  =  5.87.    '■   =^  I.OJ4,       "     =  +  7.07    * 
Liihium  Salt,  LiC,H(0,. 

^=3.7109.1,    [«]„=+  13.51013.7"' 
Sodium  Salt.     See  §57.  P-  202. 
Ethyl  Ester. 

^  =  1.030,      [«]„  =  +  «4.5»°  ' 
[«]/.  =  +  M19"- 

Chlor-propionic  Acid,  CH,.CHC1.C0,H. 


Hethjl  ester  of  the  iZ-add.  d'^ 
Ethyl  esteroftherf-ftcid-..  "  = 
Methyl  ester  of  the  /-acid--  rfj  ^= 
Ethyl  ester  of  the  rf-acid-  -  rfj'^  = 
Propyl  eater  of  the  ^-acid ..  ^^^  •= 
Bnmpropumic Acid,  CH,.  CHBr. 
Methyl  eater  of  the  rf-acid.  rfj'  ™ 
Bthyl  ester  of  theZ-add..-  d'^  = 
Propyl  ester  of  the  d-a^AA..  d'^   = 


1530,  [a]D  =  + 19-01°  1 

0888,  •'     =  +  13.86    J 

158.  '■     =  -  rf  83    ^ 

,087,  "     =  +  19-51     \ 

,065,  "     =  +  11.0      ) 
CO,H. 

483,  [a]^  = +43.65=1 

386,     "    =-3'-45   r 

.1.98    » 


I   8ch«id)nger:Wiiti,Monitib..  11,55" 

•  Hoppe-Scyler  mid  Araki :  ZUchr.  phyrriol,  Chtm.,  sa,  369. 
>  Scliardliigcr :  Ltir.  cil. 

•  Punlle  :  J.  Chem.  Soc.,  A3.  "M- 

t  PDidlcaud  WalkR;  /ftid..  «i.  763. 

•  pnnllc  aud  Walker :  liid^  61,  7>i- 

'  Hoppe-scylcr  >Dd  At»ki;  Ztjchr.  phyilol.  Chem.,  ao.  371. 
'  Walker;  J.Chiin.  S«..  67.  917. 

•  Klimenko :  J.  ttua-  chem.  Gem.,  I3,  js. 

1°  Frankland  and  Kendenou :  Free.  Chem.  Boc.,  II,  n  (1B95). 
"  Walden  :  Ber.  d.  chem.  C«.,  a*,  tta- 
u  Walker :  J.  Chem.  Soc..  •?.  9'^- 
u  Walker :  £«.  cU. 
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=  I3.i75 

[„],  =  - 71.09^ 

=  16.530 

—  49-43 

=   9-53 

•        -38-09 

=  39374 

'         +5«-96 

=  17-965 

+  48.09 

=  a6.87ft 

'        +38.40 

=  11.450 

+  55-63 

=  30.750 

+  48.94 

^  la.oio 

+  48.54 

518  CONSTANTS  OF  ROTATION  OF  ACTIVB  BODIES 

Alkvl  Oxypropionic  Acids.  Purdie  and  Lander*  have  pre- 
pared a  Dumber  of  active  compounds  by  resolution  of  inactive 
methoxypropionic,  ethoxypropionic,  and  propoxypropionic 
acids  by  aid  of  dnchonidine  and  morphine.  The  authors  be- 
lieve that  a  nearly  complete  separation  of  one  component  in 
each  case  was  secured  and  namerical  values  are  given  for  the 
free  acids  and  their  sodiam  and  calcium  salts  as  follows : 
/-Uethoxypropioiiic  add,  water.  - 
Sodiam  salt,  water . . 

Caldum  salt,  water-- 

(f-Bthoxypropionic  acid,        water-  - 
Sodium  salt,  water-. 

Caldmn  aalt,  water  - . 

iJ-Propoxypropionic  add,      water.. 
Sodiam  salt,  water. . 

Calciam  salt,  water-. 

Purdie  and  Irvine'  have  determined  the  optical  behavior  of 
methoxypropionic  and  ethoxypropionic  acids  and  esters  pre- 
pared from  active  lactic  acid. 

/S-OxYBDTYRic  AciD,  CH,.CH.OH.CH,.CO,H 

The  /-form  has  been  found  in  diabetic  urine.' 

^cid.     Water,  [a]o  =  —  20.6°.' 

Ma  =  —  23-4.' 

Sodium  Salt.     Water,  /  ^  33.1,  [«]/)^ — 15*-'  /  =  20.9, 

rf":  =  1.0900,  [a]o  =  —  13-93''-* 

SUverSalt.   [a]^  =  —  lo.i** ;' <:=  1.4,    [«]fl=  — 8.64".' 
A  series  of  esters  of  d-  and  /-oxybutyric  acid  has  been  in- 
vestigated by  Guye  and  Jordan.* 
rf-LHucTN,  C,H,— C(H)<J^*^^. 
In  hydrochloric  add  solution,  left  rotating. 

J.  Chera.«ac.,  73,  S«i  [1S9B). 

jud..  n.  4Si  (.B99). 

Hlnkomkl :  Bcr.  d.  cbem.  Gem..  17,  a«f,  m,  535.     KUIi :  Ber.  d.  chem  G«(.,  ij, 
SJ4 ;  ■«,  Re'-  4S1. 


Compt.  rmd..  1*9,  1 
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From  coDglutin  : 

so  per  cent.  HCI '■  =  4-73.     [a]/,  =^  —  '7-5° 

Prom  active  (conglutin)  leudti : 

20  per  cent.  HCI c  =  5,00,     [a]  />  =  "  '7-3° 

From  inactive  leadti : 

ao  per  cent.  HCI <^  =  4-37.     \.<'\d  =  —  '7-4'" 

By  resolution  of  the  a-amido  acid  from  fermentation  caproic 
odd  by  means  of  PenidlHum  glauatm,  Schulze  obtained  an 
active  leadn,  different  from  the  ordinary  lencin,  and  which 
was  left  rotating  in  hydrochloric  acid  :  * 

Acid c=4tos,     [or]  „  =  — 16.0*' io  —  16.5* 

/-Leucin.     In  aqueous  solution,  left  rotatitig  ;*  in  add  or 
alkaline  solution,  right  rotating. 
From  casein : 

loper  cent.  HCI r  =  fi.4       [a;]^  =  +  J7-54°  I' 

.UkaUne e  =  5.6  '■    =+    6.65    i 

From  beet  molasses : 
4  per  cent.  NbOH c  —  a.371,  t  =  ao",  [«]„  =  +  S.os"* 

From  conglutin  : 

19  per  cent.  HCI c  ^-  s-oo,     [a]^  =  +  17.31°* 

jopercent.  HCI <^==4.73.  ■'    =  +  17.3' 

RrciNBLAiDic  Acid,  CH,(CH,).CH0H.CH:CH.(CH,),- 
COOH.     Melting-point,  53°. 

Acetone ^  =  51015,  [(3r]^  =  + 4.8  to5.4*   1" 

Alcohol «=  II,  •'  =  +  6.67'  { 

RiciNCiLBic  Acid.     Isomeric  with  ridnelaidic  add. 
Acetone e  =  4.8  to  21,  ^=  as",  [a]^  =  +  6.a7t07.5"» 

RiciMSTBAROLBic  AciD,  C„H^OH.C0OH.  Melting-point, 
si'. 

Acetone c  =  6.4,     [orlj,^  +  iS-fi?"^  * 

BcknlicBBd  BoMhaid  ;  Ztachr.  phyilol.  CheoL,  la,  143:  Schnlicaiid  Ukicnilk  : 

1  cbem.  G«*.,  14,  471. 

Bn.  d.  chca.  Of.,  *tf ,  s6. 

I,nrkowitKh  1  IHd.,  17,  143^ 

MaMbner :  2Uelir.  phyitol.  Cbem.,  7,  m. 

Ijtndolt :  Bcr.  d.  cboa.  Gca.,  aj,  36}8. 

Bchulfte  and  BcMahard  ;  Ztachr.  phjalol.  Cbem.,  9,  loo. 

"'h"'"- :  Bcr.  d.  chcm.  Gta.,  at,  56. 

Waldca  :  /Ml.,  ay,  1471. 
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rf-MANDELic  Acid,  C,Hj.CHOH.CO,H.  Melting-poiiit, 
132-8°. 

By  resolution  of  the  inactive  acid  by  means  of  the  cindio- 
nine  salt  or  by  PeniaUium  glaucum? 
Water ^  =  3.886,    d=  10055.     [*»]?=  156.57'-' 

Cinckonine  Salt. 
Cbloroform-{- -alcohol p  —  1.944,     [arln—  -^  •53'9i'' 

On  the  resolution  of  niandelic  acid  see  papers  by  Ritnbach,* 
and  by  McKenzie. 

/-Mandelic  Acid.  Melting-point,  132.8°.  From  amygdalin 
or  by  resolution  of  the  inactive  acid  (through  the  cinchooine 
salt  or  by  Saccharomyces  eliipsoidens  and  a  schizomycite).* 

The  specific  rotation  of  solutions  in  water  and  glacial  acetic 
add  decreases  on  dilution  according  to  the  following  formulas  :' 
91  to  97,     [a]S  =  -ai3.5a-ro.5777y 
8ito97.  "    r= -ao9,95  + o.a7i4? 

An  increase  in  temperature  of  10°  decreases  the  specific  rota- 
tion of  the  solution  by  about  5°. 

On  the  behavior  of  methoxy-,  ethosy-,  and  propoxy-substj- 
tuted  /-mandelic  acid,  see  McKenzie.* 

/-Cinchonine  salt,  more  soluble  than  the  i/-salt. 

Alcohol  +  chloroform p  =  1.94^1     [«]"  ^=  +  9'-64°' 

Walden'  gives  the  following  constants  for  /-mandelic  atids 
and  its  derivatives. 
Free  add  Acetone 

(m.  p.  I3i"-I33»)  Water 

Amide  Acetone 

(m.  p.  1 33°- 133. 5°)  Acetone 

Methyl  ester  CarboD   disulpbide . 

(b,p.l6o°,  3a  mm.)   "                    "      . 
Acetone 


a.50, 

[a]3  =  -i48^« 

a-45. 

—  153.06 

3.50, 

—   66.6 

1.50. 

-   66-7 

3-33. 

~  314.1 

1.67. 

—  317.0 

3.33. 

—  iio.a 

LcwkoiTitKb  ;  Her.  d.  chein.  G«.,  i6,  tj 

Hid-,  ja,  138s- 

J.  Chem.  Boc.,  75,  96«. 

l^wkowitfcb  :  Bcr.  d.  cbcm.  Gcb,.  Id,  1; 

Leirkowltsch  :  IHb„  16. 1367. 

J  Chem.  8oc..  it.  7H  ti»99)- 

I^wkowitKh :  BcT.  d.  cbem.  Qtt..  Itf,  t; 

ZMchr.  phy*.  Cbem.,  17,  TOi  ff. 
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Btb^lester               Saperfnsed i/=r.ia7o,  — laj.ii 

(b.p.  i5o'>,iIinm.)Chlorofonii e=(,.ij,  Ia]ii=  — 138.4 

(m.  p.  35°)              "            3.33,  — 126.4 

Acetone 5.S1,  —   90.61 

"      1. 16,  —   87.1 

Carbon  disnlphide-..          5.00,  —  iSo.o 

"               "       ...           2.50,  —180,0 

"...          0.88,  -180.5 

iM^utyl  ester            Superfused d  =^  1.0870,  — 100.73 

(b.p.  159°,  19  mm. 

solid)                Carbon  disulpbide...    c ^  5.0,  —  146.6 

■'      ...          a.5.  —  U4-0 

i-Amrl  eater          b.p.  i66''-i67°,  17  mm.  d  ■=  1.0531,  [a]^  ~  —  96-46 

AAmyl  ester           "    i66°-i67°,  17   "            •■o530i  "           —   94.oa 
Acetyl  mandelic 

■     acid,  methyl  ester    "    177°,           45   "                !-i546,  "           —146.37 
Propiony  1  mandelic 

acid.metbyl eater    "   184'=,          45  "              i.ia6i,  "          —135-5 
Propionylmandelic 

add,  ethyl  ester,  Superfused d  —  1.0936,  "          — "3-7 

(b.  p.  i77'*,3o  mm.  Chloroform C  -—  lo.o  "           —  lro.8 

n»-P-33°)                  "         5-0  "          — '09-4 

Carbon   disulphide..              5.0  "           ~~  I3'.S 

a.5  "          -ia6.8 
Valerylman  delic 

•dd.ethyleater,  b.p.  i73''-r74°,  i8mm.  i/==    10544,    "  —  97.06 

Carbon  disulphide.-   c  ==  lo.o,  —117,35 

•'        ..             5.0,  —116.9 

Acetylmandelic acid,  m.p.  56".  Acetone..               3,33,  —156.4 
In  addition  Walden'  gives  the  following  observations : 
rf-PHBNYLCHLOSACETic  AciD,   C,H,.CHC1.C00H.     From 
/-mandelic  add.     Melting-point,  56"  to  58°. 

Benzene c==3'33.     [a]v>  =  +  'S^-iS" 

"     5-33.  +  "31-6 

Carbon  disnlpbtde 4.00,  -\-  131.3 

Chloroform 5.33,  +  J07.9 

Chloride,  liquid. 

b.p.  lao-'  (33  mm.)    Carbon  disulphide  £  =-  6.0,  ['*1d  ^^  +  '58-33° 
Methyl  ester,  liqnid 

b.  p.  135°-I36»(ia  mm.)                             d  =  1.2087  +  107.55 

Bthyl  ester,  liquid 

b.p.  i6i°(45mm.)                                  -/f  =  1.1594,  +    25.19 

In  carbon  disulphide,  p  =  4.96,     d  ==  1.1527,  +    26.39 

«-Propyl ester,    b.p.  180°,            60mm.               1. 1278,  +    13.94 

'  ZtachT.  pby*.  Chem..  tj,  714  ;  Bcr.  d.  cbcm.  Ues.,  M,  1995. 
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i-Ain;l  eater,         "     i67°-i68°,  ao  mm.    d  =  1.0838,    [a]n  =  +  13.31 
/-Amyl  cater,         "     leg^-iTo",  14  "  1.0836,  +  36.79 

</-Phbnvlbroiiacbt!c    Acid,    CjHj.CHBr.COjH.      From 
AmaDdelic  acid.     Melting-point,  76°  to  78°. 

Benzene i:  =  8.o,     la']i>=  +  454" 

Bromidc,      liquid.  b.p.i45''-i47^, 24 ram rfj°=  1.853,    [a]o  = +  44.53'' 
Methyl  ester,       "         •'  173°,  53     "  I.443I,  +39.83 

Ethyl  ester,        "       "  164°.         »    "  13893,  + 16-36 

laobutyl  ester,     "        "  167°- 168",  19    "  1.3893,  +  9.77. 

(^-ISOPROPYLPHENYUIHLORACETIC    AciD,  C,H,.C,H,,CHCI. 
CO,H.     Melting-point,  75*  to  76°. 

Benzene f~  3.0,     [«]  „  =  +  33.3°. 

rf-ISOPROPYLPHHNYLGI-yCOLLIC    AciD,      C,H,,C,Hj.CHOH. 

CO,H.' 

By  crystallization  of  the  cinchonine  salt  of  the  inactive  acid. 
Melting-point,  153°  to  154°. 

Alcohol £^ 40566,    t  ^  17°.     [or] D^  +  »34-9''- 

Quinine  salt,     tu.  p.  193^-193°.' 

Alcohol ■:  =  o,9348,    /  -  34°,  —    79.4". 

Cinchooine  salt.     m.  p.  301°.' 

Alcohol <r  =  3.30i4,     /  =  13'',  -|- 136.8*^. 

/■IsoPROPYi,PHBNYi.GLYCOi,Lic  AciD.     By  Crystallization  of 
the  quinine  salt  of  the  inactive  add.'    Melting-point,  153°  to 


Alcohol £:=  4-09161     '  ~-  17°.     [t*^D  ^^  ~  '35°- 

Qninine  salt.    m.  p.  3a4°-30s°.' 

Alcohol £  =  0.3800,    t=i3'>,  —118.4' 

Cinchonine  salt.    m.  p.  167°.* 

Alcohol c=i.33o8,    /  ^  14°,  +    83.4* 

rf-TROPic  Acid,  C,H,.CH(CH,0H).C0,H.  Melting-point, 
127°  to  128°,  {a]o  ~  +  71.4.  Solvent  and concentratkni  not 
given.' 

/-Tropic  Acid.     Melting-point,  123*,  [«]d  =  — 65.2°.* 

■  plUtl :  J.  pnkt.  Cbem.,  (1],  4«,  561 ;  Oan.  chlm.  lUL,  as,  >,  39}. 

■  MlMi  :  Loc.  cit. 

>  Ladenbtirg  and  Htiudt :  Ber.  d.  chem.  Gei.,  »,  1591. 
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9.  Adds  with  Fonr  Atoma  of  Oxygen  and  DerintlTM 

rf-GLYCBRic  Acid,  CH,0H.CH.0H.C0JH. 
The  racemic  acid  obtained  by  oxidation  of  glycerol  with 
nitnc  acid  has  been  resolved  by  means  of  PenicUlium  glaueum^ 
and  BaciUui  elhacelicus.'    In  the  first  case,  the  left-rotating 
acid  remains  unattacked,  and  the  right-rotating  in  the  second 
case- 
Here,  as  with  the  lactic  acids,  the  rotation  determinations  - 
are  inaccurate,  becattse  on  evaporation  of  the  aqueous  solutions 
a  change  into  a  left- rotating  anhydride  seems  to  take  place : 
c  —  30,  add  (calctnm  Mltandoxalicacid),  [a1S==  +  3'I4°-' 
Salts  0/ the  d-Acid.     Left  rotating. 

Detailed  observations  have  been  made  by  Franklaad  and 
Appleyard,'  who  give  the  following  figures : 


Ii(C,H.O,) 

Ni(CH,0,)4-'/,H,0... 

K{CHA) 

K(C,H,0,)(C,H.O,).--. 

NHj(C,H,0,) 

C«(CHiO,),  +  aH,0... 
Sr(C,H,0,),  +  3H,0-- 
Bi((yi,0,),+  3H,0--. 
Mg(C,H.O,),  H  H,0... 
Zd(C,H,0,),  +  H,0--- 
Cd(C,H,0,),  -i-  iV.H,0 


Mr 


hyjjjert 

-ao.66" 

-  16.13 

-  16.46 

~    9.»4 

-  18.05 

-11.66 

-J3.34 

—  10.08 

~  .,.9. 

-  9-07 

-  10.01 

-  18.65 

-».oa 

-32.18 

-  >3«3 

— 14.11 

-i5.a» 

Esters  of  the  d-Add.     Left  rotating. 

Frankland  and  MacGregor*  have  investigated  the  following 
liquid  esters : 


._■ :  Btr.  d.  ebcid.  Co.,  |4,  1710. 

u)  and  Frew  :  J.  Chcm.  Soc,  b9>  I*- 

■  Frukla&d  and  Frew  ;  Ihid,,  99,  loi. 
>  J.  Cbem.  Soc,  tt,  igfi. 
*nU.,«|,  511,14111. 
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Methyl  eater rf;j  —  I.a798,  /—  15°,        ["t^/.^  "     4-*>'' 

Ethyl  eater 1.1911,  i5°i  -   9-i8 

JV-Propyl  eater 1-1448.  i7°i  — '*-94 

leopropyl  eater i->303<  'S'l  — 11.8a 

A'^-Butyl  eater 1.1084,  '7"^.  — '3.19 

I  sob  uty  I  ester 1.1051,  18^-19.5°.  —14.23 

&£-Butyl  ester -  I.I051,  19'',  —10.58 

Heptyleater 1.0390,  iS"^,  —  ir.jo 

Octyl  eater i.oafij,  19",  — 10. j» 

On  amyl  esters  of  (/-glyceric  acid,  see  Frankland  and  Price.* 

Esters  of  rf-di  acetyl  glyceric  acid  were  tested  by  Frankland 
and  MacGregor.' 

See  also  the  following  papers : 

Ethereal  salts  of  active  and  inactive  monobenzoyl-,  dibenzoyl-, 
diphenylacetyl-,  and  dipropionylglyceric  acids.* 

Effect  of  the  mono-,  di-,  and  trichloracetyl  groups  on  the 
rotatory  power  of  methylic  and  ethylic  glycerates  and  tartrates.* 

Frankland  and  Aston'  give  the  following  values  for  the 
specific  rotation  of  the  methyl  and  ethyl  esters  of  ditoluyl 
glyceric  acid. 


MS. 

+  4i-»i'' 

[«]" 

Methyl  dipanLtoltiyl  glycerate 

+  as.09° 

Ethyl  diparatoluyl  glywratc 

+  41.41 

+  26.18 

Methyl  dibenioyl  glycerate ■ . . 

+  36.67 

+  17-43 

4-a6.o8 

+  18.05 

Methyl  dimetatoluyl  glycerate.  - . . 

+  26.40 

+  16.45 

+  16.89 

+  17.40 

Methyl  diorthotoluyl  glycerate .... 

+  ».I9 

+  13.08 

Ethyl  diorthotoluyl  glycerate 

+  ai.64 

+  13-80 

PhenvldichlorpropionicAcid  (cinnamicadddicbloride), 
C,H,.CHCl— CHCl.CO,H.     Resolved  by  aid  of  strychnine. 

Methyl  eater  :  Alcohol [a']o  =  +  6i-9° 

Ethyl  ester  :  Alcohol +  64.1 

I  J.Cbcm.  soc,  7I.>M. 

*  Hid.,  6j,  M>9 

>  Frankland  and  MicOrtgor;    ftul.,  69,  104  (iBjA). 

*  Praakland  and  pattenon  :  /Aid.,  7J,  iSi  (1998). 
» /*«!,.,  J»,<g3  (1899). 
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/-Acid,  [a],,  =  —  65.9".' 

The  following  compounds  may  also  find  a  place  here ; 

(/?)-Tyrosin.  C.H.<0H)CH.NH,.C0,H.  Melting-point, 
235°  (Lipptnann')  ;  290°  (Erlenmeyer  and  Lippmaiin'). 

Rotation  in  aqueous  solution  in  presence  of  acid  or  allcali. 

Prom  .silk  : 

91  per  cent.  HCl c   =   4.51,    /  ^  16.3'^,     [«]„=    -7-98°* 

ii.6per  cent.  KOH 5.8,  J0.5,  -9.01 

11.6  per  cent.  KOH 11.51,  16.1.  —  S.86 

Prom  beet  molasses : 
3t  percent  HCl c  -^    3.9*,    t  =  W,       [a]^."  —  8.07^' 

From  conglutin  : 

ai  per  cent.  HCl <■ —- S.     ["]„  =  —    B-tB'^" 

4  percent  HCl 5>  —  i5-6 

A  right-rotating  tyrosin  is  known,  [a-]a  =  +  6.85, '  but 
whether  or  not  this  is  a  position  isomer  has  not  been  deter- 
mined. 

CvsTiN  (SCCCH,)(NH,)(COOH)),. 

DiBsolved  in  unmonia p  ---=  1.031,     [a]^  ^-   -  141.1'- » 

Dilnte  hydrochloric  add e —o.Sto  2,  [arj^=  —  205.86" 

Dilute  hydrochloric  acid r  —  1.13.  "     -^214°" 

Derivatives : 
Bromphenyltnercapturic  Acid, 

CH,.CONH.C(SC.H.Br)(CH,).COOH. 

Alcohol p  —  la  to  15,     fa']o  -■  —  6-7'' 

Dilute  NaOH 35.  +6,4 

Phenylmercapiitric  Add,  CH,CONH.C(SC.H.)  (CH,)COOH. 

Alcohol P~to,     {a^o  ^  —  9-3° 

Na  Salt.  CH,C0NH.C(SC,H.)(CH,)CO0Na. 

AlkBline  solution ^  -~  8,      ["Ic  ~  "!"  *■*" 

Finkenbelner ;  Bcr.  d.  chctn.  fit*..  »j,  S89. 

ma.,  17,  tf37. 

Ann.  Chem.  (I4eMg),  J19, 173. 

BIkaUiDcr:  Hoiutlh.  Chem.,  9,  343. 

I^ndoll :  Bcr,  d.  cbcm.  Gc*..  17,  iHjS. 

9cbDli«  and  BoHturd  :  ZtKbr.  physlol,  Chem.,  9,  98. 

J4ppmanD  :  Bcr.  d.  chem.  Cea.,  17, 1839. 

K&lx  :  ZUCfar.  fUr  Biolocic  by  Kllhne  and  Voit.  >0  [N.  P.  1],  9. 

Ztachr.  pbytiol.  Cbem^  7,  nj. 

/Mtf-,  8.  305. 
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Bramphenylcy Stein,  (NH.)<CH.)CCSC,H,Br)COOH. 

Dilute  NaOH P  =  %      [a]fl=  — 3>7°' 

10.  Acids  with  Fire  Atonu  of  OzTsen 
MalU  Acids,  CO,H.CH.OH.CH,.CO,H. 
Natural  Malic  Acid,  commonly  known  as  /-malic  acid. 
This  was  first  investigated  by  Pasteur'  in  aqueous  solution  and 
found  to  be  left  rotating.     Later  investigations  by  Schneider* 
showed  that  the  left  rotation  decreases  with  increasing  con- 
centration, that  inacti\;ity  is  reached  with  p  =  M-^^.  and  that 
then  right  rotation  follows.     The  dependence  of  the  specific 
rotation  on  the  percentage  amount  of  water  in  the  solution  q 
is  shown  by  the  formula, 

[n(]S  -  5.891  —  0-08959  lil  =  y>  to  9*). 
which  gives,  for  example,  the  following  values : 


«- 

/■ 

MS. 

70 

/■ 

[«]i. 

y> 

70 

+  i-'^i" 

V 

-..380= 

40 

60 

-\-  ^.yyj 

»o 

ao 

-  i..7« 

50 

.v> 

-(-  1.4" 

90 

10 

-2.172 

60 

40 

+  0.516 

95 

5 

-j.6ao 

According  to  the  above  formula,  the  anhydrous  malic  acid 
must  have  the  rotation,  \a\a=  +  5.89,  and  the  substance 
must,  therefore,  be  considered  as  right  rotating.  As  shown  in 
S63,  however,  the  right  rotation  may  possibly  depend  on  the 
formation  of  crystal  molecules,  and  as  the  ordinary  acid  shows 
left  rotation  in  other  liquids  besides  water,  acetone  and  methyl 
alcohol  for  example,  it  is  advisable  to  retain  the  old  designation 
of  /-malic  add  to  avoid  misunderstanding. 

The  right  rotation  of  concentrated  solutions  is  diminished 
by  increase  of  temperature,  but  the  left  rotation  of  dilute  solu- 
tions, on  the  other  hand,  is  increased.  A  solution  with  per- 
centage strength^  —  28.67  is  right  rotating  below  15",  but 
left  rotating  above.     For  further  details  see  §60. 

On  the  rotation  dispersion  of  malic  acid  see  946. 

'  BannuiiD  :  Ber,  d.  chtm.  Ges„  ts,  ini. 

«  Ann.  chim.  phyi.,  [3I,  ji,  81. 
'  Ann.  Chem.  (Uebig),  »o7, 1*1. 
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For  the  rotation  of  solutions  in  acetone  and  methyl  alcohol, 
Walden'  found : 

Acetone c  =  13.3,     [a]  ^  =  —  5.0  to  —  5.34° 

Methyl  alcohol 30,  —  1.78 

Influence  of  Sulpkurie  Add  and  Acetic  Acid  on  the  Rotating 
Power  of  l-Malic  Acid. — According  to  the  experiments  of 
Schneider,'  the  left  rotation  of  dilute  solutions  of  malic  acid  is 
decreased  by  addition  of  increasing  amounts  of  theadds  named, 
and  after  passing  a  point  of  inactivity,  an  increasing  right 
rotation  follows.  The  following  figures  were  obtained,  which 
are  given  in  connection  with  the  value  of  [ajo  for  the  pure 
aqueous  solutions : 

I.  Sulphuric  Acid. 


'     Hoi.  HjSOttoi 

HjSO.. 

—  —  - 

MS- 

1 

6.76 

90-77               J-47 

» 

-  1-33° 

~  346'- 

6.59 

88.58       1     .    4.81 

-0,76 

-248 

6.44 

86.50       '         706 

■1 

—  o.ao 

—  3.49 

«.»9 

84.51        i          9K> 

+  a3i 

-a.So 

6.rs 

83.61                1 1. 14 

"i 

+  0-S4 

-a.Sa 

II,  AcBTic  Acid. 


67.47 
55.08 
40.39 
35.53 


33.49 

36.73 
53.71 
59-19 


Rotation  without  Addition  of  a  Solvent. — From  the  formula 
of  Schneider,  above,  which  shows  the  dependence  of  the 
specific  rotation  of  aqueous  solutions  of  maUc  add  on  the  con- 
centration, it  follows  that  the  acid  must  be  right  rotating  in 

'  Btr.  d.  chem.  G«„  >9,  .37. 
■  Ann.  Cbctn.  (L<cUi[)<  'OT,  TS- 
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anhydrous  cooditioo,   and  show  [a]^  =  +  5-89°  at  a  tem- 
perature of  20°. 

Walden'  has  been  successful  in  observing  this  right  rotation 
by  rapidly  melting  the  acid  at  a  temperature  of  100°  to  i  to" 
and  pouring  it  into  a  glass  trough  with  parallel  end  surfaces. 
In  the  hot  condition  the  liquid  mass  rotated  to  the  left,  but 
after  cooling,  the  rotation  was  to  the  right.  The  following 
rotations,  referred  to  a  layer  i  dm.  in  thickness,  were  found  by 
the  Landolt  ray  filter  method. 

Temperature. 

aforRed —  4-4''  +  S-S" 

Yellow(Z?) -5.3°  4-5.2° 

Green —6.1°  t  ^.V 

Lightblue -7.0°  +7-7° 

The  fused  mass  when  dissolved  in  acetone  exhibits  left 
rotation,  and  the  more  strongly,  the  longer  the  heating  was 
continued  ([a]o  —  —  8°  to  —  16°).  This  shows  the  begin- 
ning of  anhydride  formation. 

Aileration  in  Ike  Acid  on  Healing. — As  Walden' found,  malic 
acid,  when  heated  in  the  dry  condition  to  100"  for  twenty-four 
hours,  or  when  heated  through  a  shorter  time  to  1 65"  Jn  vacuo, 
is  converted  into  a  tribasic  anhydro  acid,  CjH„0„  while  at  a 
higher  temperature  (180°),  a  dibasic  acid,  C,H„0,,  isfonned. 
The  two  anhydrides  show  strong  left  rotation  when  dis- 
solved in  acetone,  amounting  to  ["Jo  =  —  19  to  — ■  25°,  while 
the  original  acid  shows  [«3o  =  —  6°  to  —  7*. 

Rotation  of  Malic  Acid  in  Different  Solvents. — Experiments 
on  this  point  have  been  made  by  Nasini  and  Gennari'  and 
also,  especially,  by  Walden,'  By  help  of  ray  filters,  the  latter 
found  the  following  specific  rotations,  from  which  the  corre- 
sponding dispersion  coefficients,  Dc,  referred  to  ["]res^  i, 
were  derived.  All  the  values  obtain  for  a  temperature  of  18". 
As  usual,  c  is  the  number  of  grams  of  malic  acid  in  100  cc.  of 
solution. 

'  Ber,  d.  chCBi.  Ces,.  jj,  1849  (1899). 

■*  Ibid..  Ii,  2706  (1S99). 

>  ZUchr.  phfB.  Chem.,  19,  117, 

*  Ber.  d.  chem,  Gei.,  3a,  iSs6  (1B99). 
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It  was  found  that  the  rotating  power  of  /-malic  acid  is  sub- 
ject to  extremely  great  variations. 


Solvent.                 Beoqrl  ■kobol. 

e.                                  u. 

1  >oL  bcnirl'lcolwl. 

^^1^ 

6. 

+.8. 

C«]Eed i+    l.7»Zfc-    I 

Yellow  D-+    A.t>              1-5 
Green  ....  +    5.5              a.o 
Ught  blue+    7.7              a.85 
Darkblne.  +  ii.o              4-1 

+  1.3'*    De  =  I 
+  3-35               3.5 
+  4.75              3-7 
+  6.75            S-a 
+  9-7                7-5 

+  1.8-  ZV==I 
+  3-4               1-9 
+  4.4              3-i 
+  6.5              3.6 

+  8.5          4.e 

In  the  above  cases,  the  /-malic  acid  exhibits  right  rotation 
-with  strong  rotation  dispersion. 


I    Ci7it.  Formic  acid. 


,=».. 

Dk=i 

-  4.6"  Dc 

i.i 

-5-5 

1.42 

^■6.7 

1.5° 

-7.0 

In  these  solvents,  asin  the  following,  the  acid  is  left-rotating. 
With  formic  add  the  rotation  decreases  with  the  concentra- 
tion and  becomes  even  positive  for  the  blue  rays. 


Pbe&rl-raetbyl 


[it]  Red 

Yellow  D- 
Green  .... 
Light  blue 

In  the  above  liquids  we  notice  the  very  peculiar  phenom- 
caoa  that  the  rotation  is  nearly  the  same  for  all  rays.  Tb* 
same  behavior    was    observed    by  Nasini    and  Gennari   for 
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aqueous    solutions  of  malic  acid  having  a  concentration  of 
c=8.4&.' 


aoXvaU. 

iidLk 

xtMK,  1  ml.  iMbMyl 

ssEs: 

I  ToL  rormic 
■dd.f«<^.eUi7l 

'■ 

...8 

.. 

,0. 

9-S8- 

MKcd 

Yellow  D. 
Green  .... 
Light  bine 
Dark  blue. 

-5-8" 
-6.6 
—  7-* 
-8.9 

De. 

1. 14 
1.38 
1.50 

-6.3" 
-6-3 

-8.4 
-8.5 
-8.6 

De. 

I 

1-35 
1.37 
1.38 

-3-a' 
-3-7 
-4.1 

-4.4 
-5.0 

r 
1.16 
1.30 
1-37 
1.56 

~   7.5":    I 

-  8.9      1. 19 

-  10.4.   1.39 

-  12.o|    1.60 

In  the  above  solutions  the  rotation  increases  but  lightly 
with  the  refrangibility  of  the  rays ;  the  rotation  dispersion  in 
consequence  is  but  weak. 


SolKDt. 

pyridine. 

.. 

t..8. 

4- 

S- 

Yellow  D. 
Green  .... 
Light  blue 

—13.1°  Dc~  I 
-17.6              1.35 
-32.9              1.75 
-17-5              a- 10 

33.7"  Dc  = 
-3B.7 
-3a.5 
-38.7 

■33 
■63 

-23.0' De  =  i 
-30.0              1.30 
-36.0              1.57 

These  three  liquids  which  are  able  to  act  chemically  on  the 
malic  acid  produce  a  very  strong  increase  in  the  left  rotation, 
while  the  dispersion  is  not  greatly  increased. 

A  substance  which  has  the  power  of  enormously  increasing 
■  the  activity  of  malic  acid  is,  as  Walden'  observed,  uranyl 
nitrate  with  simultaneous  addition  of  alkali.  The  specific 
rotation  with  this  addition  may  be  increased  to  158  times  that 
shown  by  a  pure  aqueous  solution  of  the  acid  of  the  same  con- 
centration. It  is  probable  that  the  high  rotation  corresponds 
to  the  alkali  salt  of  a  complex  uranyl  malic  acid.  Walden  has 
investigated  the  following  tea  mixtures  of  different  compo- 
sitions, in  which  it  is  seen  that  the  maximum  of  rotation  is 
found  in  solutions  Nos.  6  and  7.    These  correspond  to  a  relation 

'  lee.  ctl. 

■  Ber.  d.  chem.  Go.,  30,  tfSg  (1S97}. 
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of  t  mol.  of  m&lic  add,  4  tnols.  of  potaatfum  hydroxide,   and 
1  to  4  mols.  of  uranyl  nitrate,  UO,(NO,),+  6H,0. 


i... 

cc  aqneoui  lol 

ntfoa. 

idn. 

0.6s 

S- 

[«]. 

, 

1.08 

-0.04' 

-     3° 

3 

0.65 

10 

—  0.14 

—    11 

3 

0.65 

0.37 

3 

-1.80 

-139 

4 

0.65 

0.54 

-3.60 

-377 

5 

0.6s 

0.54 

-3-"3 

—  241 

6 

0.65 

i.c8 

3 

-6.17 

-475 

7 

0.65 

1.08 

10 

-6.09 

—  470 

8 

0.65 

1.08 

M 

-5.81 

-447 

9 

0.65 

1.08 

34 

-543 

-415 

10 

0.65 

t.63 

-5.86 

-45' 

By  uranyl  acetate,  with  addition  of  alkali,  the  rotation  not 
only  of  malic  acid,  but  also  that  of  ^-tartaric  add,  rf-methyl 
tartrate,  /-quinic  acid,  and  /-mandelic  add  is  greatly  increased, 
and  with  preservation  of  the  direction  of  rotation  of  aqueous 
solutions  of  these  substances.  On  the.  other  hand,  uranyl 
acetate  produces  no  increase  in  activity  in  ^-chlorsucdnic 
add,  /-bromsucdnic  acid,  and  i^-amyl  acetic  add.  The  acticm 
appears,  therefore,  only  when  the  adds  possess  a  free  hy- 
droxyl  group,' 

Salts  of  l-Malic  Acid 

The  spedfic  rotation  of  aqueous  solutions  of  these  has  been 
investigated  by  G.  Schneider.'  He  gives  the  following  formulas 
for  the  relation  of  the  spedfic  rotation  to  the  percentage  con- 
tent of  water  g  holding  for  the  temperature  of  20°. 


KH.C.HA 

?  =  73-90. 

«1 

0.6325 

-0.0556a  f 

K,.          '■ 

3fr-9o, 

= 

3.016 

-0.1588    ?  + 0.0005555** 

NbH.      " 

39-80, 

- 

9.367 

—  0.1791     y  + 0.00115a   q' 

Nm.      " 

34-94. 

-.= 

I53M 

-0.3333    f +  0.00081844' 

UH.       " 

50-90. 

= 

8.573 

-0-3S73    ?  + 0.001868   g' 

Li..         ■' 

60-94. 

= 

a6.7i7 

—  0.6S3I     q  +  0.003S78   f< 

NH^H.    " 

7^-94. 

=  - 

3-955 

-0.03879  9 

<NH.),.  " 

37-83, 

=  — 

3.315 

—  0.005042  J— o.ooosiisy* 

■  waldco 

Ber.  d.  ch«n.  Go.,  j< 

.  2889  (1997). 

»  ABn.  Chem.  (13tbiB>,  aoj 
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The  Specific  rotations  for  a  number  of  solutions  are  accord- 


ingly 

t- 

f. 

50 
60 

90 

,m 

fc 

Mas. 

+  ©.OS" 
-  I-7I 
~3-»3 
-4-53 
-5-59 

N.«. 

UH       !      Ut- 

NIi,H.  1(NHJ^ 

60 

40 
» 

-  4-53' 
-5.»8 
-564 

-3-59 
-4-51 
-5.3S 
-6.13 
-6.78 

+  3-"° 
+  0.S4 
-1.78 
-4.04 
-6.14 
-8.07 

-  4.62' 

-6.14 

—  8.06 
-8.45 

-  3-e5' 

—  6.93 
-9.43 
-...36 

-'•55 

-4-34° 
-4-85 
-5.46 
-6.17 
-6.99 

On  the  inactivity  point  in  tlie  concentration,  see  S57-' 

For  dilate  solutions  of  salts  of  malic  acid  see  96t . 

A  series  of  observations  on  the  specific  rotation  of  neatral 
sodium  malate  has  been  carried  out  by  Th.  Thomsen.*  Accord- 
ing to  these  experiments  the  point  of  inactivity  is  found  for  a 
strength  of  45.63  per  cent,  of  the  salt. 

Through  the  presence  of  free  alkalies,  the  rotation  of  the 
malates  is  displaced  in  the  direction,  left  to  right,  that  is,  the 
action  follows  in  the  same  direction  as  with  addition  of  free 
adds.  The  following  experiments  by  Thomsen'  show  the  ex- 
tent of  the  change :  , 


["■]5 

'■ 

Of  Vat  pure 

After4ddJlitHi 
of  I  mol.  NbOH 
toimol.Hll. 

-t-  0.37- 

Amount  of 

>8.93 

-4.02" 

4.39° 

i9-a3 

—  6.31 

-4.05 

».a6 

10.94 

-7.90' 

-6.56 

1-34 

■  In  ndng  the  iaterpolatlon  farmala  with  tbrcc  constsnta,  the  compoelUoD  of  Ike 
ilDtkm  with  which  inactivity  must  appear,  is  noM  catllj  found  b;  brlnKlBK  Ibe 

ination  ,4  4-  J^f  +  (^  —  o  Into  the  fottn  f*  +  -7^  — p:,  and  then  applTing  th* 

ro  trigDnometric  f< 


'  J-  pmkt-  Cbem..  [1).  n,  iS3- 

'  Ltc.cU. 

*  OlculMed  trom  ScfaneldeT'*  fo 
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[«]? 


27.33  ,  -  4.&4'' 
18.71  i  -6.39 
9.38       ^8,191 


'5.58° 

8.38 


The  alteration  increases,  therefore,  with  the  amount  of  free 
alkali  added,  and  is  the  greater  the  stronger  the  solution  is. 
Solutions  which  are  originally  left  rotating  become  in  this 
way,  easily,  right  rotating. 

The  influence  of  temperature  on  the  specific  rotation  of  the 
malates  is  shown,  as  with  the  free  acid,  in  displadng  the  rota- 
tion in  the  direction  right  to  left  for  increase  in  temperature. 
Th,  Thomsen'  has  noted  the  change  for  the  following  salts : 


K^.H,CH. 

[-]... 

p- 

itf>. 

vfi. 

J.^.     1 

M.86 

-4-48' 

-  5.U' 

-  5.85- 

»3-a5 

-s.is 

-5- 90 

-6.57 

16.39 

-  s.«^ 

-6.35 

--7-09 

Mo 


4a.7S  \v  0.38= 

a8.6o  —3.4' 

19-5"  I -5-30 

14.46  1-5-98 


-7.96 


Barium  Malaie,  BaC.H.O,. 

p  =-  9383  8.505  4-994  1-965 

\_ay%  +8.18°         +8.05°  44-69"        -3-58° 

This  salt  is,  therefore,   right-rotating  down  to  a  strength  of 
the  solutions  of  about  3  per  cent.' 

Avimtmium- Antimony  I    Malaie,    NH,SbOC,H,0,,  shows  a 
very  high  specific  rotation  to  the  right : 
Water..  P-     6.845,  '=  '7°.    [«■]/  -  +  115.47,   ["](.-  1-  101.64.'" 
<  CBlcaUtcd  from  Schiieider'o  forinula. 
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For  the  action  of  alkali  molybdates  aod  tungstates  on  malic 
add,  see  §70,  p.  250. 

Esiers  of  l-MaHc  Add 
Walden'  gives  the  following  constants  for  the  derivatives  of 
ordinary  malic  acid  ; 


Britins-point. ;  mm. 


Dimeth}'!  malate  ■  ■ 

Wethjl 

IHpropyl 


Di-/4myl 
IM-t-amyl 
Dicapryi 

Dimethyl  ocetylmalatc 

IHetliyl  "  

Wpropyl  "  

Dilaobutyl  ■'  , 

Dimethyl  propiouylmalate 

Diethyl  '■  

Oimeuiyl  w-bntyrylmalate 

Diethyl  ■'  

'Dipiopyl  ■•  

DiuoDutyl  "  

Dimethyl  isobutyrylmalate 

Diethyl  

DimeUiyl  isovalerylmalate 

Diethyl  "  

Dipropyl  "  

Diisobutyl  "  

Dimethyl  chloracetylmalate 

Dipropyl  "  

Dimethyl   bromacetylmalate 

Diethyl  ■'  

Dipropyl  ■'  

Diisobutyl  "  

I>iethyl  a-brompropiony1malate  • 

Wethyl  nr-btombutyrylmalate 

Diethyl  <i  bromisobutyiylmolate  - 

Dimethyl   Ditromalate 

Malic  acid  dtamide 

"        "    dianilide 

"        "    di-o-toluide 


162-163 
174-175 


158-160 
168 


178-182 
193-193 
•95-197 


M^. 


..4.^ 

—  11.61 

1.0760 

—  10.41 

I.04I8 

1. 01 76 

1.0179 

0.9761 

-    6.9a 

1. 1975 

—  22.93 

-21M 

1.0362 

;:S 

—  22.94 

1.0736 

—  22.22 

1.0417 

—  22.40 

-21.68 

;:S 

-22.36 

1.0605 

=^;a 

..026,1 

1.0045 

— 19.91 

—  23.30 

1.1.^66 

-  23.5* 

"-3936 

-  22.4S 

i-3»5o 

-22.24 

'■3335 

-22.4» 

-24.76 

1.2850 

4.0 

-37.6 

=8.65 

-38-0 

= 0.73c 

-58.66 

-1.00 

-*-5 
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Anscbtitz  and  Reitter'  find  : 


["].. 


Hethjl  malftte ill" 

Ethyl  "    i  139.3-139.6 

«-Propyl      "    I  150 

w-Bntjrl        "    I  169.4-170-4 

Metb<'l  acetjlmaletc |  131.8-133 

Rtbyl  "  ,  141.3-141.4 

Ji-Propyl  "  !  158.6-159.3 

d-Butyl  "  J1774-178.2 


1.0736 
1.038a 


-  19-93 


Purdie  and  Williamson*  have  obtained  nearly  tbe  same  re- 
salts  for  some  of  these  esters. 

Frankland  and  Wharton'  have  made  tbe  following  determi- 
nations: 


Bp.             mm. 

d',. 

'■ 

[«]!.. 

Heth;!  benzoyl  tnalate 

310-333"        " 

1.3131 

31- 

-  S.6=' 

Ethyl        ■■               "     

310-330           13 

I.I561 

31 

—  3-87 

314-335            13 

1.1909 

3,1 

-8,94 

Ethyl 

315-315           13 

1.139' 

31 

-6.5 

315-335            13 

1.1935 

30 

-6.34 

Ethyl           "               '■      .. 

313-330           13 

1. 1371 

21 

,-  4.67 

Methyl  paratoluyl  malate-. 

3O0-335          13 

11957 

t8.5 

-314 

Ethyl            ■■                ■•       .. 

.   \:'3«' 

ao 

—  O.M 

The  densities  and  rotations  were  determined  for  a  wide 
range  of  temperatures  and  tbe  latter  were  found  to  vary  greatly 
with  the  temperature. 

(/-Malic  Acid.     Antimalic  add. 

By  reduction  of  rf-tartaric  acid  or  by  resolution  of  ther-malic 
acid  from  racemic  acid  by  aid  of   cinchonine.'     Also   from 
i^asparagin  by  action  of  nitrous  acid.' 
d-Ammonium  HydromalaU. 

Water />  ^  8,     [rt]„    :  4- 6.3  {/-salt  [rt]o-   -  6.i)* 

■  ZUcbr.  pbyi.  Chen,,  i<,  493. 
J.  Cbcm.  Sdc.,  ««,  E30, 
Ibid..  7B.  337. 

fireiner:  Ber,  d.  chtm.  Ga.,  S,  i.'S94  \  ij,  J51. 
Piuiti ;  Ibid.,  ro,  i6m. 
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i/-Malicacid,  from  rf-chlorsuccinic  acid,  shows  according  to 
Walden  :' 

Acetone c       l6,     [or]/?-    ■'   5,1° 

Methyl  alcohol c  —  30,         "   .-  -|- a.ga 

rf-METHOXYSUCCiNic  AciD,  CO,H.CH(O.CH,).CH,.C0,H. 

Crystals,   melting-point   88°   to  90°.     By  ciachonine  reso- 
lution of  the  r-acid  obtained  by  addition  of  methyl  alcohol  to 
fumaric  acid,'  or  by  strychnine  resolntion.' 
Water 


-    n,ao8. 

/   -  18°, 

[=]«--- -33.3°' 

5.586. 

/  =  i8=. 

■•      -  +  33.04 

a4-65. 

i-^    15°, 

■•    -  4-  31.59 

=  16.08, 

'       14°, 

"      ■   r  3a.79 

-    8.76. 

/   -    15°. 

•■      -  +  33.70 

14.96. 

/  —  11°, 

•■     -  -4   57.10 

^.-.  x%.ii. 

t    -ji". 

■■     -  +  58.19 

-■  10.30, 

t  ■--  U», 

"    -  H   58.03 

-   4-ia. 

t-^A", 

"   =-  +  59.49 

-    1.65. 

i  ..  14°. 

■'      ^  +  60.09 

■  10.54, 

I      It", 

"   =  +  63.48 

-  15.87, 

I  ■    ii°. 

"    ■-  +  64.45 

■■      c-      8.9J,      /=ia",        "    -  +  64.64 

Sa/is.— In  the  following  data  by  Purdie  and  Marshall,  the 
concentrations  refer  to  the  anhydrous  salts  : 
Acid  Potassium  Sail,  crystalline.' 

Water c--.    4.010,    /^-i8.5°,     [a']/>-H- 3346° 

"     c^    S.150,    /-     18°,  "    -  +  a3.a6 

Normal  Potassium  Sail,  crystalline." 

Water c  =^    5019.    /      i4-5°,     [a]o=:+    9-36° 

■'      cr^liAdi.     /    -  15-5°.         "         +    9.54 

Acid  Ammonium  Salt,  cr^'stalline.* 

Water c  ^      6.064,     '       I4°.         [o]/i  ■■  =  +  15.86° 

Normal  Ammonium  Sail,  crystalline.' 

Water c         1.833,     '^"4°.         [ir]/.       -f  la.ij" 

"      C=    5-763,     /       I4°,  "    =  +  ii.jj 

'  putdie  and  Mirshall :  J.  Cheiii,  Soc,.  6j,  117. 
■  PuTdi«  and  Bolem  :  Hid.,  tj.  94^ 
'  Purdie  and  Manhell. 
•  Pnrdie  and  Bolam, 
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Calcium  Salt,  crj'stalline.' 

Water c  r=   5,308,    / --    18",  [«]«      - 

Barium  Salt,  CsH,Oj.Ba  +  ^H.O.  crystalline.' 

Water,  c  -  a6.ia5  (anhydrouB),    1  =  0,',  [a^o       - 

f=i  12.416            "               /=i8'',  "   -    — 

"       e    --    5-746           •'             ^-18",  '•   ^- 
c=-.    1. 149           "             t- 

Cinchonine  Soli,  CiHA-Ci.H„N,0, 
71°  to  173°.' 

Wmter c  =4, 

Methyl  Ester,  rf."  ^  1.1498, 
/-Methoxysuccinic  Acid. 

Water e=  10.806, 

"    c^  33.035, 

"    c=   7.927. 

=  35.588, 
-  15-614. 
=  »5-5". 
"     ..■  c^  19.077, 

Salts} 

Acid  Potassium  Salt,  crystalline. 

Water f  -  4.046, 

"      c^- 4.083, 

Acid  Ammonium  Salt,  crystalline. 

Water c  —  8.774.     '  ^  l8 

Calcium  Salt,  crystalline. 

Water 1:^5.483,    /  ^    13 


Acetone- ■ 


Ethyl  acetate. . 


/  --  17= 

[a]..- +154.89° 

H. - 

+  52-5'.' 

Crystal 

,  melting-point  89°, 

/  =  18°, 

[«]^=- 32.94=' 

t  =  15=. 

"  =-33.70 

' 

'--15°. 

•'  =-33.43 

1=  11°, 

"■    =-56.35 

'-13°, 

■'   =- 58.18 

l==  11'. 

•'   ■-■  —  61.90 

/  ^  - 13°. 

■■   -^63.93 

line. 

t  =  18=, 

[a]i>---  —33.59" 

t  =  J7.5. 

•'  ^  -  33.49 

1°.  [a-lo-  ■  4-  10.030 

"     1-^3.210,    /=i4.5.  "  =  +    4.30 

Some  esters  have  been  investigated  by  Purdie  and  WilUam- 
ion.' 

Btbyl  eater j/j'    -  1.0705,  [a']/!^  -50.11* 

Prcqi]'!  ester rfj>  -=  1.0419,  "  --  ~  45.31 

A'-Butyl  ester rfj' —  1.0419,  "       -41.63 

>  Punlie  and  Minhmn. 

I  [>Dnlie  and  Wllliamaon  ;  J.  Chttn.  Soc.,  61,  971. 

•  Pordie  and  Bolam. 

•  J.  Cbem.  Soc..  Af,  9J1, 
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rf-ETHOxvsucciNic   Acid.   C0,H.CH(0.C,H.).CH,.C0^. 
By  Tesolution  of  the  r-add  by  Penidllium  gl&ucum^  or  with 
strychnine.*     Crystals,  melting-point  76°  to  80°. 


Water c=  n.17, 

/=I7°. 

r« 

D=  +  33-oa<' 

■'       c=    5.56, 

'  =  19. 

'  =  +  3a-54 

"       c=    8-22.5. 

t  =  ia-17. 

'  =  +  34.4-34-7 

Chloroform.,  c— 11.61, 

/=  12, 

=  +  47-75 

'■         ..  c----   4.80, 

i  --^  11. 

•  =  +  45-5S 

■■    €=     4.5J, 

t  —  II, 

'  -  4-  44.17 

..  c-^    1.60, 

i  =  II, 

■  =  +  39.40 

Bthjl  alcohol  f  —  it.Si, 

/:=II, 

'  =  +  6a57 

Ethjl  acetate  c  =   5-30, 

^=18, 

•  =  +  69.»-70.5 

Acetone c=    9.57, 

1=14. 

'  =  -63.39 

"      c=  3.83, 

I  —  14, 

*  =  -  64.87 

"      <^^    IS3. 

(   -  14, 

'  -  -  66.48 

Add  Polassium  Salt,  KC.H.O,  +  H,0,  crystalline.    Melting- 
point  160°. 
Water c  ^  3.93  (contains  water),    i  =^  19°,     [a]£i=  -|-  26,49° 

Add  Ammonium  Sail,  NH,C,H,Os  +  H,0,  crystalline.' 
Water c  =8.13  (contains  water),    t^  is",    id^o—  +  ^M' 

"     c^4.S9        "  "  /  =  i6.  *■   .=  +  29.08 

"     £  =  3.58        '.'  "  t  =  i7,  "  =  +  J8.48 


Nonnai  Ammmium  Sail,  (NH,),C,H,0„  crystalline. 

Water e  =  5.32  (anhydrous),    /  =  14.5",    [a]D  =  +  18.29' 

'■'     c=  1.48  "  t=  12.  "  =  +  18.93 

Caldum  Sail,  GaC,H,0„  crystalline. 

Water e  =  3.04,    '  =  15°.    [«]i>=  +    8.39' 

"     c=i.j9,    /  =  i5,  "  =  +  11.44 

Barium  Salt,  BaC.HjO,  (at  160°),  crystalline. 

Water c=    4.56,     (  =  18",     [«];>=-  + 6.37° 

"     c=io.jy,    t  =  i9,         "   =  +  2.46 

"     f  — 25.08,    /  =  I9,  "=  —  4.37 

Esfers.' 

Methyl  ester i/J^  ^  i- 1055,    [a]o  -^  +  59-86° 

Ethyl  ester d'^  ^  1.0418,         ■■  =  +  55.39 

>  Pnrdie  aod  Walker :  J.  Chm.  Boc.,  63,  wf. 
■  Puidle  ■!!(]  WillUmHHi :   liul,,  Aj,  963. 
'  Purdie  and  Walker  :  toe.  cil. 
•  Fnrdie  and  Wilker, 

'  PunUe  and  WilUamsoD  :  J.  Ctwm.  Sac.,  67,  971. 
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/-Ethoxysdccinic  Acid.     Solutions  in  water.' 

Add  ammonium  ■■It....    p    ^  a.5  [a]o=- -  36.05=' 


Methyl  Mter rf-  = 

Propjl  ester d\    = 

A^-Batyl  eater d\    — 

Ethyl  ester rfj" 


0996. 

.0045. 
"M5, 


^-  —  51-ao 
=  —46.43 


Ethyl  Ethoxymccinate.     See  Purdie  and  Pitkeathly.* 
Fropoxysuccinic  Acids,  CO,H.CH(O.C,H,).CH,.CO^.' 


J.Acid.    Water 

d'KoA,  potaarium  lAlt. 

tf-Nonna]  wit C  —  3.665, 


/-Add.     Water 

/-  Add.    Acetone 

^Bariumaalt.     Water.. 


=  7.56. 

/  =  IJ. 

--  3.815. 

/  -  18. 

-3.«S. 

i  =  i8. 

=.  1.833. 

<  =  i8. 

'.  7.760. 

/—  la. 

-3.104. 

'-". 

<5.«S8. 

/  =  I3. 

-  ».»75. 

/  ^  la. 

=  3.««. 

/=i8, 

^1.460. 

'-■8. 

1^^  +  36.04- 

"  ^  +  32-30 

"  =--  +  VJ.-A 
■•  =^  +  18.69 
"  =  —36.40 
"  -  —  36.14 
■  :^ -63.19 
'■  =  -64.39 

•  =  —  I0.4S 


Propyl  Pfvpoxysuccinale.     For  the  preparation  and  optical 
behavior  of  this  ester  see  Purdie  and  lender.' 
^f-CHLORSUCCiNic  AciD,  C0,H.CHC1.CH,.C0,H. 
From   ordinary  malic  acid  by  action  of  phosphorus  penta- 
chloride.     Melting-point  174°. 

1.     Water t  =  11",         £=        16  6.4  3.3 

[a]o=  +  30.6    +  ao.8  +  21.3"' 

9.    Water c  -=   6.66    "  ^  +  30.37Y 

Ethjlacetate c— 10         "   ^  +  52.701 

e=   6.66    "  =  +  53.85] 

Derivatives 

-.-0-.-.-..., 

Anhydride,  CO.CHCl.CH,.CO.     Melting-point  80°. 

Ethyl  acetate c  ^  10,     [a]v>=  +  30.85)" 

■'      ^=   5,         "  =-|  33-6oi 

>  Purdlc  and  Walker ;  J.  Cbem.  Soc.,  63,  i]S. 
'  Pnrdle  and  Walker. 

•  Pnrdle  and  WllUanuon  :  J.  Chem.  Soc.  67,  972. 

•  Waldm :  ZUchr.  phya.  Chem.,  17,  1^2. 

•  J.  Cbem.  Soc.,  7B,  1S7. 

•  Purdlc  and  Bolam  ;  J.  Chetn.  Soc.,  <7,  9*9. 
7  J.  Chem.  Soe.,  73.  288  (1898). 

■  Walden  :  Ber.  d.  chem.  Gc*.,  i4,  nj. 

•  Walden  :  Ztochr.  phjp*.  Chem..  17,  253. 
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).<fr  =  '-*555.["] 

z,=  +4i.4»- 

),  "    =  I.T493,     " 

=  4- 17-50 

).  '■    =  1.09*5.    " 

=  +  35.63 

),  "    =  1.0534,     " 

=  -t-  *i.57 

).  ■'    =  1.0319,     " 

=  + 11.56 

540  CONSTANTS  OF  ROTATION  OF  ACTIVE  BODIES 

Ci^wVAr,  C0CI.CHC1.CH,.C0C1.    Boiling-point  91° 
(11  mm.),  rf"  =  1.500a,  [a]o 

Dimethyl  ester  ■■  B.  p.  114-115  (17111 

Diethyl  eater •'     130-131  («j 

Dipropyl  ester..-  "  148  (ao 
Diisobutyl  eater.  "  163-164(17 
Diamyl  ester...-      "         190      (25 

/-Cblorsuccinic  Acid.  By  action  of  nitrosyl  chloride  on 
Aasparagin.     Melting-point  174°.' 

Water c^  9.3,     /  =  19°,     \ix\p  ^  —  19.67°. 

rf-BROMST3CCiNic  AciD,  CO,H.CHBr.CH,.CO,H. 

From  ordinary  malic  acid  and  phosphoros  pentabromide.* 
Dimethyl  ester. --   B.p.      129      (a3iiitn.),rf=      ?      ,  [ff]o  =  4- 50.83' ' 
Diethyl  ester....      "        143     (19    "   ),  rf^      ?     ,      "    ^=  +  40.96 
Dipropyl  ester. --     "     153-154  (18  mm,),  rf=  1.3010.     "    =  +  38.05' 

/-Brohsuccinic  Acid.  By  action  of  nitrosyl  bromide  on 
/-asparagin.     Melting-point  173°-' 

Ether c  =  5.33,  [a]o  =  —  67.92= 

Ethyl  acetate c—  6.66  to  5.33,  =  —  72.7  to  72.6 

Monamide,  CO,H.CHBr.CH,.CONH,. 

Alcohol c=  6.66,  [a\D-=  —  67,13° 

Ethyl  ftceute i-=6.66,  •■  =  —  67.57 

2oper  cent.  aqneousHtSO,.. -.  r=3.oo,  .    "  ^  —  44.3 

rf-AsPARTic  Acid,  C0,H.CH,.CHNH,.C0,H.  From  d- 
asparagin.     In  hydrochloric  acid  solution,  left  rotating. 

/-AsPARTic  Acid.     Ordinary  acid.     From  Aasparagin. 

1.  Solutions  in  water  are  right  rotating  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature, at  75°  inactive,  and  above  that,  increasingly  left 
rotating.'  See  S60.  For  /  =  20°  and  c  ^^  0.5°,  [«]  ^  =  -f- 
4.36".     Stated  earlier  by  Becker"  to  be  left  rotating. 

1  Waldca  :  LOC.  £1*. 

*  WBldcn  :  Loc.  dl.;  Bad  Bcr.  d.  cbctn.  Gc>,,  aS,  1389. 

>  nidcn  anil  Manhall  :  J.  Chem.  Soc,  67,  494. 

>  Walden :  Ber,  d.  cliem,  Co..  >8,  1190. 
'  Walden :  Loc.  cil. 

•  Walden  :  ZUchi.  pbyi.  Chem..  17,  254. 
I  Walden  ;  Ber.  d.  chem.  Get,.  aS,  1769. 

>  cook  :  JH4..  30.  >M. 
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3.  Solutionsinaqueousacidsexlitbitrightrotatioti.'  BeckeH 
investigated  the  foUowing  solutions  whtcljx  contained  : 
PoK  I  MoL.  ov  AsTAKTic  Acid. 


'■  TBTc, 

:  M.. 

+  ■  Boi.  H,ao,. 

M.. 

■=i 

;  +  yo" 

«  =  o.5 

+  ai.8« 

1-5 

'+3'-6 

0.6 

j  +a4.a 

■  +  33-4 

0.75 

1  +  3S.6 

+  34-0 

t 

!  +J8.8 

\ 

+  33-9 

3 

i  4-  31.5 

f  34.0 

5 

1  +  ja-o 

10 

,  +33-5 

3.  Solutions  in  aqueous  alkalies  are  left  rotating.*  Becker* 
found  for  solutions  which  for  one  molecule  of  aspartic  acid  con- 
tained: 

B.  277  to  a85  mol.  water    |    ra"!- =  - 9.07  to  9.04' 
I  to    31110I.  NaOH}    L^Jo  5*"^'    S-"4 

i.  30J  mol.  water  +    i      mo'-  NH,  :  [<»■]"=  —    9.*'' 
■'      "  "     +    3         "        "  "    —  —    9.4 

'45  =-    9'i 

..       ..  ..     4.  ,5.,       ..         ..  "     =_  „.i 


rf-^AspARAGiN.  CONH,,CH,.CHNH,.CO,H. 
For  formation  see  BischofF  and  Walden.' 

Water [ali,  =  +  5.41  (/-Aspwnigin  =  —  5-43)' 

/-/3-AsPARAGiN.     Ordinary  asparagin. 

In  aqueous  and  alkaline  solutions,  left  rotating,  in  acid  soltt- 
tions  right  rotating.' 

The  following  determinations  were  all  made  by  Becker," 
a.  Solutions  in  water  : 

^^0.705         rf^  =1.0010        [a]J  =  -5-95 


1.049                    I.O03S 

-5.4a 

1,409                   1.0043 

-sy> 

1  PwleDT :  ABU.  chim.  phyik,  I3].  >i,  Bi ;  34.  30. 

•  BCT.d.  ebcm.  Ca..  u.  »]B. 

'r—UMt:L<x.cil. 

•  B«r.  d.  chtm,  G»..  14,  i»37- 

•  PiotU  :  Ber.  d.  chcm.  Go..  19,  1643. 

'  Fulnir :  Ann.  chlm.  phy*,  m.  31,  75. 

»  B«.  d.  Chan.  G«m.,  .4,  lojo. 
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6.  Solutions  in  dilute  acids  : 

To  I  MoL.  ASPA.RACIM  +  300  Wou  Watek 


Mol.  HCU 

[«];. 

Mol.  H,SO^ 

M^. 

■loL  CH,Ot 

M?- 

+  A4 

OS 

+  33-1 

I 

-3.49 

1.5 

+  30.4 

0.7S 

+  '7-3 

2 

-3-ro 

+  31.5 

+  29.5 

5 

—  >.4S 

+  31.9 

3 

+  3a-o 

7 

-O.S9 

+  3"-3 

5 

+  34.3 

10 

+  33-3 

10 

+  35-5 

15 

+  t.ii 

15 

+  337 

30 

+  a.63 

30 

+  34.3 

While  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acids  produce  strong 
right  rotation,  small  amounts  of  acetic  add  produce  left  rota- 
tion. This  last  decreases  with  added  acid  and  is  finally 
changed  to  right  rotation.  That  the  addition  of  acetic  add 
under  certain  conditions  of  concentration  may  cause  the  rota- 
ting power  of  asparagin  to  disappear  was  noticed  by  Champion 
and  Pellet.' 

c.  Solutions  in  dilute  sodium  hydroxide. 


lnio<.i»rt.flf«>l«ioo. 

dT- 

[«]S. 

Aipan«tB.|  NaOH. 

H.O. 

N.oa. 

H,0. 

.=    1  3 

10      !    6.1 
10     j     9.1 

87.0 
83.9 

8o.g 

I 

> 

63.8 
6I.S 

59  3 

1.0915 

1.133* 

—  8.6* 
-6.69 

—  6.3s 

rf-GLUTAMiNic  Acid,  pQ^'>CH.CH,.CH,.CO,H. 
Water 


=  4  (Buperaaturated),    /  =:  33, 


Dil.  nitric  add 

Calcium  Salt,  CaC,H,NO..     Left  rotating. 

Water c  =  5.03,    (  =  »*■.    [a]i,=  — 3.; 

Hydrochloride.  C.H,NO..HCl. 

Water t  =  4,     t—tl",     [a]D=  +  ao.4' 


[«](.=  +  io.a' 
"  =  4- 10.6 
"  =  +  39.9 


>  Schclblcr;  Bcr.  d.  chen 


L,  IJ,  17*. 
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AGlutaminic  Acid.  From  the  racemic  add  by  means  of 
Penmllium  glauaitn.  In  100  cc.  9  grams  HCl  +  5  grams 
glutaminic  acid,  [«]c  =  —  31. i.' 

rf-GLUTAMlNE,  j,Q^>CH.CH,.CH,.CO.NH,. 

'In  100  cc  0.45  gmns  HfSO,  +  s     grams  glntamine,  [or]^:^  -4-  30.0' 
"  100  "   0.3       "     H,C,0(  + ».?      "  "  "  =  +  18.3 

O , 

rf-PYROGLUTAMINIC  AciD,  ^,q  |J>CH.CH,.CH,.CO. 

Water (  =  3.665.    /  =  as",    [a]^  =  +  7*" 

l-Acid [a]D=  — 6.1' 

Shikiuic  Acid,  C,H„0,.  Cyclic.  Needles.  Melting- 
point  184°.  The  followiDg  observations  were  made  by  Byk- 
man.' 

Water £  =  36.36,   [a]^^  —  204.4",  .:=  11.19,  [a]g  =  — 187.9" 

30-73.  —  »>-5.  7-53  —  >86.7 

31.71,  -  19S-5.  5-93  —  '84.7 

I3.i»,  —  190.0,  4.03  —  183,8 

Prom  which  is  calculated  :  [ajo  —  —  183.3  —  0.65  c 

Solutions  in  acetic  acid,  and  especially  in  50  per  cent,  sul- 
phuric acid,  exhibit  increasing  rotation  ;  but  tellurous  acid  de- 
creases the  rotation  in  marked  degree,  while  selenous  acid 
leaves  it  unchanged. 

Ammonium  Salt,  (NH,)C,H,Oj.     Rhombic  prisms. 

Water e  =  33.00.     [a-]D=  —  189.7° 

5,33.  — 173.1 

Triacetyhhikimic  Acid,  C,H,0,(C,H,0),.     Amorphous. 

Absolute  alcohol c^  5.496.  \°'\d  =^  —  170.0" 

"    3483,  —169.6 

"    I-45I.  —  '70.3 

Benzene 7-355,  — 191.1 

"      4-230,  — 191.7 

"      3-39*.  —193.1 

Chloroform 3.483,  ~  189.7 

"           4-a3a,  —189.3 

I  SchulKBnd  Bonhard  :  ZtAchr,  phyiiol.  Chem,.  10,  143. 

*  SchnlK  and  BoMhard :  Ber,  d.  chem.  Ga.,  18.  390, 
■  MeDOnd,  Api^aui :  Rend.  Ace,  Unc.  1893.  II,  411. 

*  Henoiil,  Applanl ;  Gai.  chim.  U>I.,  »,  II,  105. 

*  Ber.  d.  chem.  Gea.,  >4,  117B. 
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Tripropianyhhikimic  Add,  C,H,Oi(C,HjO),,      Amorphous. 

Absolute  alcohol f  =  7.36i,     [i»')o=  —  159.1° 

"     3-68o.  — 159-0 

Benzene ■  ■  7. 125,  —  171.8 

"      5-360.  —173-3 

TrUsobutyryhkikimk  Add,  C,H,0,(CjH,0),.     Amorphous. 

Abaalute  alcohol c  =  9.314,     [(r]D=  —  146.1" 

Beniene 7.147.  —  «57-9 

Shikimie   Add  Bromide,  C,H,BrO,.     Hemimorphous,  hex- 
agonal needles.     Melting-point  235°   (nncorrO- 

Water <;  =  8,    \a\D^-  +  11° 

Hydroihikimic    Add,     C,H„0,.        Monosymmetric  prisms. 
Melting-point  lys"  (nncorr.). 

Water.,  p  =•-  i6.5[s,  rf-J  =  1.054,  '  =  »3°.  [t"']o  =  —  35-8'' 
After  dilution    with   an  equal  volume  of   water,    [oj^  = 
—  18.2°. 

Hydroshikimic    Add    Dibromide,     C,H„Br,0,.       Rhombic 
sphenoids. 

Water c^  14.263,    /  -^  16°.    [a]o  =  —58" 

«-ISOT»IOXVSTEARIC  AciD,  C.,H„(OH),COOH. 

Glacial  acetic  acid ... .  c^iotoij,    [a]^:-- —  6.15  to  6.0' 

II.  Add!  with  Six  Atonu  of  Ozygeo 
For  the  aldehydes,  see  group  i6  (oxyaldehydes,  sugars). 
Arabonic  Acid,  C,H„0,.     I,eft  rotating. 
In  solution  passes  gradually  into  the  lactone.     On  the  change 
in  rotation,  see  S75. 

StronHum  Sail,  Sr(C,H,0,),  +  5H,0.     Crystals. 

Water  ...  c  =  4-353  (»t  100°) .    / -  so',    [''Ifl  =  +  1.96' * 
Anhydride,  C,HjOj.     Crystals.     Melting-point  89°. 
Water...  [a]c-- -  63,37* 
Water...       ^  =  9.45.  rfJ°^'-03»6.  ^  =  ao",  [iJb— —  73.9" 

>  Waldeo  ;  Ber.  d.  chcm.  Go..  17,  3471. 

0  AUen  and  ToUen* :  Ann.  Cbcm.  (LkUs),  a«o,  J13. 

*  Bauer  :  J.  prakt.  Cbcni.,  [>),  34,  47. 

'  FUcher,  Ptloty ;  Ber.  d.  Ehem.  Gt».,  34,  411}. 

*  PiKlwr  and  Pilot;. 
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RiBONic  Acid,  CiH„0,, 

Cadmium  Sail,  Cd{C.H,0,),  (at  100").     Floe  needles. 

Water I  ^30°,     [ctJ/.      4-0.6°' 

Anhydride,  CjH.Oj.     Crystals.     Melting-point  72°  to  76°. 

Water c  ^  9.340.    /  -^  xP,    [a^c  =  -  18.0° ' 

The  rotation  remained  twelve  hours  unchanged. 

XvLONic  Acid,  C,H„0,.     See  S75. 

Stronihun  Sail,  Sr(C,H,0,),  +  6H,0.     Crystals. 

Water....  c  ^- 4305.  (at  loo"),  I    .»-,  [a]^    :  +  iiij"' 
The  rotation  remained  constant. 
LvxDNic  Acid  Lactone,  C,H,0,, 

Water  . .  ^  t=  9,783.  d  --  1.035,  '  ^  »',     ["]/'  =  4-  8i.4« ' 

Glucosacchakinic  Acid  Anhydride,  SACCHARiN,C^H„0,. 
Made  from  dextrose  by  heating  with  lime.'  Rhombic  prisms. 
Melting-point  160°  to  161°. 

Water....  [a]^       ^  93-l°* 

Water p  -  13.077.  rf'7s  ^  1.0365.  t      17.5",  [a\o  -  93-8°' 

Water....  f-- 4.357  (100°),    i  =  so",     [ajc-f  93-05'' )' 
3.688     '■      .         '■      .  L„.„  t 

On  standing,  the  rotation  is  decreased  because  of  change  into 
the  acid.  See  §75.  The  rotation  diminishes  also  on  elevation 
of  temperature.* 

The  salts  rotate  to  the  left.  Scheibler  gives  for  the  sodium 
salt  \oi'\i,  =  —  17.2°,  and  for  the  calcium  salt  [«]o  ^  —  S-?"- 

M  ALTOS  ACCHARINIC     AciD      ANHYDRIDE,      ISOSACCHARIN, 

C,H|,Oi,     Monoclinic  crystals.     Melting-point  95°. 
Water..  ^   -  9,471  (air  dry),   d^'    -  1.03M.  /^  ao",    [«],,    ■  ■■  iiM"" 
Water..  (■     -iD{airdry),     i     .10=.     [<t]/.     .    :    61.97°" 
Shows  no  multirotation. 

PUcher  lad  Filoly. 

Placher  •od  PilMy  :  /-or,  cil. 

Allen  and  Tollena  ;  Loc.  r i(, 

PIflcher.  Brombtrg ;  Ber.  d.  chcm.  Cer..  99,  58J. 

KilUni:  /Hil.,  1$,  19M. 

PeligM:  Cotnpt  rnd..  {M,  1141. 

Scbdblcr:  B*r.d,  chem.  Ges.,  13,1116. 

Herraunn.  Toiieaa  :  /tid.  18.  13^3. 

SchncllcatidTollena  :  Ann.  Chem.  (I.iebiRj,  >7i,  M. 
Wehmer,  Tollma;  /iid„  343,  jij. 
Schnelle  and  Tollens, 
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Mbtasaccharinic    Acid  Anhydride,  Metasacchasin. 
CjHioOj.     Rhombic  crystals.     Melting-point  141  to  142°. 
Water....  /^  7,846,  rf—  i.i»6,  i   -  14°,  ia\n  ^    -48.4°' 
■■      ....  c~\Q.    /  =  ao°.     [a]„  =  — 46.7" 
"     ....  7-0.        "  —46.96'" 

Shows  no  multirotation. 

The  parasaccharinic  add  of  Kiliani*  is  left  rotating. 
Rhamnonic  Acid  (Isodulcitonic  add),  C,H„0,.     See  §75. 
Isorhamnonic  Acid  Lactone,    C,H,„Oi.      Melting-point 
150°  to  isz"- 

Water ^-.8.903,    d  ^  x.032,     [rt]^       •    fia.oa"  ' 

After  twenty-four  hours  by  change  into  the  add,  [ff]  = 

—  5-21. 

Digitaxonic  Acid,  C„H,,0,.  From  the  mixture  of  sugars 
which  result  from  the  resolution  of  pure  digitalin. 

Anhydride,  rhombic  crystals.  Melting-point  138°  to  139°. 
Water p  ^  3-33>7,  d  --■  1.0084,  i      a8°,  [a]p  -  ~  79-4°* 

Tartaric  Acids,  CO.H.CHOH.CHOH.CO.H. 
(/-Tartaric  Acid. — The  following  formulas  have  been  given 
to  show  the  relation  of  the  spedfic  rotation  in  aqueous  solution 
to  the  concentration  c  or  to  the  percentage  strength  fi  of  add, 
or  finally  to  the  percentage  amount  of  water  ^  in  the  solutions. 
I.  Amdtsen.*  Determined  by  the  Broch  method  for  dif- 
ferent Fraunhofer  lines. 

[«]<;  =  +  a-748  +  0.09446  j 

[«]„=  -t-  1.950 -f  0-13030? 

[ajy;^^  +  0.153  +  0.17514  ?  f o' ?  -Sotogs, 

[a]*  ^  -  0.83J  +  0.19147  f      and  /  =  24°. 

ia}r        -  3.598  +  o.a3977  9 

[a],  -    -  9.657  4-  0.31437  g 

The  formula  for  [a]  c  according  to  Sonuenthal'  obtains  even 
for  a  0.2  per  cent,  solution. 

>  KilUni':  8er.  d.  chem.  G«..  itf,  ifizj. 

'  SchDClleaDdTollciu. 

<  Bet,  d.  cbcm.  Gu.,  j6,  1649. 

•  FiKhcr.  Kcrborn  :  Hid.,  39,  1964. 
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-  o.  14  c  bcdda  for  e 
-0.14c    " 


in  which  the  middle  formulae 


5  "  'S.  "S. 

is  calculated  from  the  other  two. 


3.  Landolt.' 

[«]„=  1S.06-o.131c,    c  =  o 


4.  Pribram.' 

[ff]o^i4.77o-o.l3II/, 

/-itos.    t^ 

5.  Th.  Thomsen.' 

[<*]/>  =  +  14.154-01644/ 

/  =  «"«>  50) 

-    i.a86  +  o.i644ff 

?  =  50to8oi 

f  14.615  —  01588^ 

/-'.  »t0  50J 

-    1.36s +0.1588? 

?  =  50to8oi 

+  15.050 -o.iS35>> 

/--lotosol 

—   0.300  +  0.1535? 

■  ?  ^  so  to  80 1 

+  15.419- 0-1480 /> 

/  =  »to5oJ 

+    0.619  +  0.1480? 

?  — 5oto8oj 

+  15.784  —  01419/ 

/  =  ioto5o| 
q  =50  to  80/ 

+    1.494  4  0.1419? 

From  these  constants  we  have  the  general  formula: 
[«]'.==  ('3-096 -I  o.tr39/-o.ooo8i/')  -(0.1756  —  0,001133/)/ 
With  reference  to  the  coiicentratJoa  c  we  have 

\cc\d-~  13.436  —  0.1187  c;  forc  =  la  to63Bnd/=:  jo" 
The  value  of  the  specific  rotation  of  tartaric  add  at  a  number 
of  different  temperatures  and  percentage  strengths  according 
to  the  Thomsen  formula,  is  shown  in  the  following  table. 
/  ^  10°  15°  10°  15°  30' 

/--50.    [«]n-^     +5-93     +6-69     +7.38     +8.08     +8.64" 
40  7.58        8.18       8.91       9.S5         10.07 

30  9.13         9.86      10.45       11-01        11.50 

»o  10.87       11.45      11.98       i»-49        11-93 

On  the  variation  of  the  specific  rotation  of  aqueous  solutions 
of  tartaric  add  with  the  temperature,  see  §60. 

'  Ann.  Chem.  (Liebig),  176.  i» 
•  Bci.  d.  cbem,  Ces..  6,  1073. 
'  Hath.  Datnrw.  Abh.  d.  Bcrl.  Akad..  1S87.  p.  14S. 
J.  prtkt.Cln.ni..  [i],3>.  iia. 
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Salts  of  DextroiartarU  Acid 
On  the  rotation  of  tartrates  in  dilute  solutions,  see  S6i. 
PoUisHum  Acid  Tartrate,  KC^HsO,. 

£.  =  0.615,     ^  =  ao°,     [a],.  -  22.61"' 
Id  the  following  observations  by  Soonenthal,'  T^is  the  time 
between  the  preparation  of  the  solution  and  the  observation. 


d~. 

'■■ 

[«]" 

0.4116 

1.0044        At  01 

ce  and  after  4S  boara 

M.119" 

0.3001 

I.0041 

At once 

30.193 

0.2407 

I.ooii     \ 

At  once 

13.141 

48  hours 

11.379 

So  hours 

aj-oiS 

1 

iiohoun 

a3-<«S 

Sodium  Acid  Tartrate,  NaC.H.O,  +  H,0. 

I.  According  to  Thomsen'  the  specific  rotation  decreases 
with  decreasing  concentration,  but  increases  slightly  with  the 
temperature. 


»■ 

■■ 

I  a.  70 

1350 

10.16 

10.6S 

8.89 

9.« 

7.61 

7.89 

S.35 

6.M 

MS' 


I 


["]r.  i  Mr.  •  Mr. 


"... 

13.4 

11.84 

3 

M 

21.0 

31.88 

33 

11.1 

31.84 

* 

■  77 

11.8 

lr.85 
M.56 


2.  I- —  4.409,   [«]n' =  23.95°  anhydrous  (ai. 67  hydrate).' 
Lithium  Acid  Tartrate,  LiC.HjO,  +  H,0. 

Anhydrous ir-^7.998,     [n]^    -37.43* 

Ammonium  Acid  Tartrate,  NHjC.HjO,. 

Anhydrous c-     1.711.     ["l"       15-65°' 
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Thallium  Add  Tartrate,  TIHC.H.O,. 

c^i.    [«]»-   iivoa"' 
Potassium  Tartrate,  K.C^H.O,  +  \  H,0. 

1.  Krecke'  found  for  the  hydrated  salt,  t  —  20  and  /  =  25* 
for  different  rays : 

[a],  =  M.a4.  Ea]c:  =  16.84,   [n]£  ^33.95.  [«]•  ^  34.96.  L«]r=39-9a« 
The  influence  of  temperature  is  slight. 

2.  Anhydrous^—  11.597,    [<*]"=  28.48"  (hydrated 37.39),* 

3.  Experiments  by  Schjitt*  gave  : 


Hrdrmlcd  Hit 

Anbydro«.«lt. 

C  =  Afi 

M^  = 

:a8.46"    ; 

^  =  38.47   ■ 

[«]^  =  "9J9' 

a8.o8 

38.85   , 

39.90 

M 

27.76 

It. 16 

38.87 

30 

47  Ji 

'9.^3  ; 

38.61 

10 

j 

»6.94        ; 

'9-6»   , 

38.01 

This  formula  follows  for  the  anhydrous  salt : 
[aJD^  »7-i4  +  0.0993  c  — 0.000938 f' 

On  the  effect  of  addition  of  KCl  and  NaCl  on  the  rotation  of 
potassium  tartrate.  S70,  p.  245. 

4.  Th.  Thomsen'  found  these  values  referred  to  the  anhy- 
drous salt  : 


/- 

'■ 

W3. 

W-- 

W3. 

54.54 

79.M 

30.7O* 

30.«7' 

30.57* 

3'i.39 

46.5s 

30.07 

30.06 

30.01 

1S.09 

».38 

^.01 

29.19 

19.  .6 

9.07 

9.6> 

t>.» 

38.49 

J8.6S 

From  these  observations  we  have  the  following  interpolation 

formulas : 

0.0935^  —  0.00065/' 

»  +  0.1064/  —  0.00108 /■ 

0.0951/  — o-o^W/* 


[aVji  =  »7-56  +  o 
[«%  =  .»7-6»  +  o 
[a]S  =  27.86  +  o 


>  LongiAin.J.  Sci.,  [3],  38.  i6;- 
■  Aicli.  NCnl..  Vtl,  iS7>. 

>  Laodolt. 

4  Bcr.  d.  ctwrn.  G«..  >l,  1SS6. 
'  J.  pnkt.  Chem.,  [»].J4.«9. 
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Sodium  lartrafe,  Na,C^H,0,  +  aH,0. 

1.  Hydratedc^  5  1015,  /^aa-j",  [a]^  =  27.85 —  0.17  f' 

W\c    [«]^     Ma     [a],    [cc\f 

2.  Hydrated ^  =  20,  /=  25°.   20.8a  25.79  31.67  32.70  38.49" 

3.  Anhydrous ^^9.946,  [«]S^30.85(liydrated=26.02).* 

4.  Th.  Thomsen*  investigated  the  following  solutions: 

HvDRATED  Salt. 


f. 

'■ 

W8. 

MS. 

W3. 

["]S. 

36-77 

45-51 

a+aS 

a4.a8 

M.38 

3».a5 

38.90 

J4.66 

3J.69 

>5.87 

»5-34 

18.40 

10.46 

25-54 

»5.63 

■s-ts 

35.90 

13.60. 

14.69 

aS-8a 

9.20 

9.69 

a6.oi 

a6.o6 

16.28 

36.33 

307 

3-n 

26.19 

36.35 

rf.3. 

From  this  we  have  for  Na,C,H,0,  +  2H,0  the  interpolation 
formulas : 

ioflg=^a6.4i  —0.03615^  —  0.000617^ 
ffJ5;  =  36.30  —  0.03030^  —  0.000963/* 
a]  5  =  36.65  —  0.03686  fi  —  0.000693/' 

Potassium  Sodium  Tartrate,  KNaC.H.O,  +  4H,0  (Rochelle 
salt). 

I.  Th.  Thomsen*  has  experimented  with  solutions  made  by 
saturating  sodium  acid  tartrate  with  i  mol.  KOH  and  addition 
of  '/«  mol.  NaOH  : 


[«]3.   I   MS 


MS- 


33.68 
35.37 
16.84 
8.41 


*9-99 
18.86 
8.89 


39-31  I  39-33  a9-4" 

39.46  I  39.51  I    39.55 
39.59  I  39.77  39.80 

39.47  I  29.53  39.46 
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From  this,  calculated  by  Schiitt,    [or]"  ^  29-73  - 
for  f  :^  8  to  43. 
3.  J.  H.  Long.' 


m 


bjrdiBted — 
aahjUioaa  ■  ■  ■  ■  19,73 


15  as 

3a. j6      33.1: 


35 


45 
31.06 


37.67 


31-08 


39.76      39.70      39.73      19.61 

From  this,  calculated  by  Sdiiitt,  [a]5  ^  29.77  —  0.0026  f 
(anhydrous)  for  c  ^  5  to  45. 

3.  Krecke'  determined  the  specific  rotation  of  a  solution 
with  ^  ^  20  for  different  rays  ;  /  =  25°. 

(«)c      Mn      [«]£ 
Hydrated      c~m>      18.53      33.43      36.49 

4.  Anhydrous  e  =  10.77,  C*"]?  ^  29.67'.' 
Lithium  Tartrate,  Li,CjHp,. 
Anhydrous  c  —  8.305,  [a]?  =  35.84°.' 
Ammonium  Tartrate,  (NH,),C,H,0,. 

1.  c=9433.  Mo  =  34-26' 

2.  Krecke'  found  for  different  rays  : 

ADhydrou* [«]^      [a]g      [a]J      [«]? 

c^io 31-0B       37.09     43.05      43.37 

Potassium  Ammonium  Tartrate,   KNHjC.H^O,. 

£=  10.515,     [«]?  =  + 31."' 

Addition  of  NH^Cland  of  NaCl  decreases  the  rotation,  while 

that  of  KCl  increases  it^  but  apparently  irregularly  and  not]ia 

proportion  to  the  amount  of  salt  added.* 

c-=3o,    [a]^=3o85°. 

In  laa  cc.  ■lout  with  »  i    P—Tm 

Ki»ni.ofUftrmt«.  L«Jo. 

5gramBNHjCI |  30,66 

'o      "             "       ;  30-60 

J  grams  KCl 1  30.89 

10      "          "   31.43 

jgrama  NaU |  39.96 


53.7* 
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Sodium  Ammonium    Tartrate,  NaNH^C.H.O,  +  4H,0. 
Rhombic  columns. 

{:=  9.690  (anhydrous),     [ar]^^  3*-6s°  ' 
Magnesium  Tartrate,  MgC,H,0,. 

c==  8.818,     [a];^  -  35.86° ' 

Borohydrotartrate,       Boryltarlrate,        Borotartart£       Acid, 
BO.H.C.H.O,    See  S70. 

Potassium  Borotartrate,  KBOCjH.O,. 

Obtained  in  aqueous  solution  by  addition  of  i  mol.  of  boric 
acid  to  I  mol.  of  potassium  acid  tartrate. 

1.  c=  2.744,      [«]?  =  51-48  (' 
^=5.488,      M"  =  58.35  J 

2.  <r  =    5  (dried  at  100") '        /  =  20°,     [«]c  =  58. 10°  -.  « 
<:=2o(     "      "      "   )  "  "    =68.29     I 

c  ==  10  (dried  over  H,SO,)         "  "   =  59.06    [ 

<r=ioC     "        "  "      )    /=29  "    =^5729    J 

From  the  observations  of  Long  there  follows  according  to 
Schtitt : 

[i»]d==  50.67  +  1.688 f  —  0.04036  £*,  fort  =  5toao 
Addition  of  alkali   salts   (especially  potassium  acetate)  In- 
creases the  specific  rotation.' 

Sodium  Borotartrate,  NaBOC,H,0,. 

From  equal  molecules  of  H,BO,  and  NaHC,H,0,  in  aqueous 
solution : 

c=    8.538,     [«■!?  =  55 
c=   507s.  =63-48    , 

f  =10.151,  "    —71.47  J 

Arsenyi  Tartaric  Acid,  AsOC.HjO,. 

Made  in  solution  by  heating  two  molecules  of  tartaric  add 
with  one  molecule  of  arsenous  oxide. 

c  =  ia.304,     [ff]S  =  i6.9r« ' 

■  i:,oti( :  An.  J,  Sd,  38,  ^. 
>I.oiig^  /*!<(..  tj].  3«,  JJI. 
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Potassium  Arsenyl  Tartrate,  KAsOC,H,0,. 
Made  by  heating  two  molecules  of  cream  of  tartar  with  one 
molecule  of  arsenous  oxide  to  complete  solution. 
<■=  0.563,     [<r]^--=aM3"' 
Sodium  Arsenyl  Tartrate,  NaAsOCjH,0,. 
Made  in  solution  from  As,0,  and  NaHC.HjO,. 

'^^  3-358.    [a]-  =  ».64" 
Potassium    Antimonyl  Tartrate,     Tartar  Emetic,    2{KSbO 
C,HP.)  +  H,0. 

1.  ^  =  5.^^25=  [«].       M.       M*        [«]*  M^ 
Hydrated  salt         111.82     138.66     180.39     "87-39     218.74°.' 

2.  Anhydrous  c  =  5,  ^  —  20°,  [a]o  =  +  141.27°.' 

3.  Anhydrous  c  =  7.982,     ["]"  =  142.76°,  from  which 
Hydrated  [a]^  =  138.89.' 

On  the  effect  of  addition  of  alkali  salts  on  the  rotation  of  tar- 
tar emetic,  see  experiments  by  Long.' 

Thallium   Tartrate,  2Tl,C,HjO,  +  H,0. 

c  =  i lays  -'^  4.58a°,     [a]^  -  4-758',     [a]-'  =  s-Toa" 

The  specific  rotation  increases  with  rising  temperature  and 
■  also  by  addition  of  potassium  and  sodium  salts,  especially  by 
potassium  carbonate.' 

Thallium  Potassium  Tartrate.  TIKC.H^O,. 

c=   i      t=-iQ'       [a]  a  =  10.057°  w 
e— 10       /  —  »  "   ^   8.840    \ 

e  =  ao       /=»  "™    8.173  ' 

c  =:  10       /  =  30  "    =  10.093  ' 

Potassium  and  sodium  salts  increase,  but  thallium  salts 
diminish,  the  rotation. 

■  lAodoU. 

•  Kreeke  :  Arch.  N«erl.,  VII. 

■  I.CIDS  ;  Sill.  Am.  }.  Sd.,  U),  3S,  164- 

•  IHd..  tjj.  jS,  ^  ;  40, 175.    Sc«  (to.  p.  a4S. 

•  I/mxt  Am.  J.  orsd.,  [3]  jB,  itt. 

•  Fnm  tUi  aceordlnK  to  SchUtl :  [iy]^>  :i.673  — D.37NC  -ooimst^,  r  — jtoB, 
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Thallium  Sodium  Tartrate,  TlNaQH.O,  4-  4H,0. 

f  =  ao         "  t~3o         "=6.49 

c  —  la  (anhydroiu)  /  =  ao         "  =  8,60 
£=10  "  /  =  a8         "  =9.49' 

Sodium  sulphate  increases  and  thallium  sulphate  diminishes 
the  specific  rotation. 

Thailium  Ammmtium  Tartrate,  TINH.C^H.O,- 
c=    5     M^  =  10.03- 
c  =  io    ta]^  =  7.5«' 

Increase  of  temperature  and  addition  of  potassium  salts  in- 
crease the  specific  rotation. 

Thallium  Lithium  Tartrate,  TlLiC.H.O,  +  H,0. 
c=   5  (hydreted)     [«]-  =  9-4*'' 
f=:ao  "  "    =.6.69' 

Lithium  salts  increase  and  thallium  sulphate  diminishes  the 
specific  rotation. 

ThcUUum  AnHmonyl  Tartrate,  TlSbOC.H.O,  +  H,0. 
c —1         t  —  xa"        [a]D  =  100.44° 
e  =  3         /  =  a8  ■■  -=   99.64' 

Acetates  produce  a  decrease  in  the  specific  rotation. 

Ethylene  Diamine  DitartraU,  C,H,N,.2C,H,0,. 

Water c  =  i-44    [ff]}?  =  iTo.oa" 

Water ^^=0.36  "    ^170.83' 

On  the  rotation  of  certain  tartrates  in  glycerol  solution,  see 
experiments  by  Long.' 

</-Tartaric  Add  Eateri 
Monomethyt  Tartrate  (Methyl  Tartaric  Acid),  HCH.C.H^O,. 
Sirup. 

Water 1:^^3.073    [aJa^iS.!' 

Alcohol c=  1.037        ■'  =    3.M 

The  salts  of  methyl  tartaric  acid  are  crystalline. 
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U  Wit.- 
NH,"  .- 


1 

38.0 

38.7 

Alcobol     o.i6i>    ;6dm. 

0.0088    |6dn>. 
0.0300   -  0  am- 

0.14* 

.... 
0.01 

JlfoHoefkyl  TartraU  {Elhyl  Tartaric  Add),  HCH.C,H,0.- 
Sirup. 

Water c  =  1.253  [a]i,==3i.8" 

Alcohol e—x.iVd  ■'   —    7.10 

BtAyl  Tartaric  Add  Salts.     Crystalline.' 


w  1 

r.     \aD. 

...Water 

U  wit...- 

1.339 

38.8°  Alcobol 

0.7053 

6din.|  0-87° 

N«    ■'  ■-■■ 

»-53i 

17.5 

0.0893 

6  dm.  1  0.10 

K      "--.■ 

...        " 

3.730 

31.6  1          " 

0.0308 

6  dm.    0.04 

c«  "... 

3.490 

M.3|      ■■- 

.-..  '  -... 

Ba    '■-.. 

3.107 

-■'I      ■■■■ 

.... 

....  j  .... 

Dimethyl    TartraU,    (CH.J.C^HjO,.      Crystals.      Melting- 
poiDt  48°;  boiling-point  158-5°  (12  mm-),  280°  (760  mm-).' 


1.3403 
1.3384 
1.3500 


DUthyl    TartraU,    {C,HJ,C,H,0, 
380"  (760  mm.). 

d'*   ^-- 1.3097    [a] 
d»  =  i.ao59    ' 
rf™  =  I.IJ79 


.1S-..83- 

[«n  '  '■"•  ■ 
Ml-  ='". 

,0,-       Liqu 

[a]S  =    7.47"  * 
lah  =    7-66 
[«]i-=  13.39  • 


Liquid,   boiling-point 


Facial ;  Conpl.  rend.,  117, 630, 

AnacliBli ;  Ber.  d.  chem,.  Ce*.,  iS,  1399. 

AnichBti,  Plctet:  /Hd..  13,  1117,  1538. 

PicUt :  Arcb,  k.  phys.  nU.  [y],  j.  Si:  Jahrabcricht.  iB 

AiuchOU.  Plctet :  Ijk.  cil. 

Mctct  ;  ]tb.  ChRU.,  iSBi,  p.  BjS. 
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Di-n-propyl  Tartrate,    (C,H,),C.H.O,.     Liquid,   boiling-point 
303°  (760  mm.). 


DiUopfopyl  Tartrate,  (CH,.CH,.CH),C,H,0,.     Liquid,  boil- 
ing-point 275°  (760  mm.), 

rf"  ^j.1300     [a]g    --  M.89" 
rf'"  --=  I.OS37     [a]^—  i8.83' 

Diisobutyl  Tartrate,  [(CH,),CH.CH,],C,H,0,.     Solid,  melt- 
ing-point 68°,  boiling-point  323°  to  325°  (760  mm.). 
d""  ^  1.0145    [ar]i"  =  19-87''  * 
Potassium  Ethyl  TartraU,  KC,HjCjH,0,. 

Water c—  1 1.079     [«]"  =  »9-9i°  ' 

Barium  Ethyl  Tartrate,  BaiCjH^.C.H.O,),. 
Water (-=11.586    [a]»  =  is.68»* 

d-Diacetyl  Tartaric  Acid  Compounds 
d-Diacetyl    Tartaric  Acid, 

COOH.CH(OC,H,0).CH(OC,H,0).COOH. 
(Also  with  3H,0. )     Left  rotating  in  water,  methyl  alcohol  and 
ethyl  alcohol  (Pictet),  also  in  ether  and  benzene.' 
Water  e=      17.947      14.357     "-486      9.189      7.351      4.705      3.764 

"     ["']"  =  ~^3''4  —  M. 48— ja.  16— 31.50— 31.33  — 3ao7  —  ig-sa" 

Alcohol e=        7.367  4.911  3.374 

"     [a]S  =  - 33.63       —33.14        -31.53" 

Methyl  alcohol  (rf  =  0.834)..  c  =  4-68'     [<)r]g  =  —  33.74*  * 

The  sodium  and  barium  salts  are  also  left  rotating.* 
d-Diacetyl  Tartaric  Arid  Anhydride,  (C,H,0.0)CH.CO),0. 
Right  rotating.  Prismatic  crystals.  Melting-point  125°  toi29'*. 

AnKhati.  Pktet  :  Lac.  cil. 

Colson  :  Compt,  rend,.  114,  175. 
Pictet :  ](b.  Cbcm..  1682,  p.  856.  857. 
AiuchBU,  PIMM  :  Ber  d.  diem.  Get.,  ij.  117S. 
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In  benme.  In  acetOBc. 

c-.--        2.091"  1.045  11.656  4.403 

[«]d=  + 58.69  I- 63.05°  -!-59-7o  +62.04'*' 

The  esters  of  diacetyl  tartaric  acid  may  be  distilled  at  the 
ordinary  temperature  without  suffering  a  change  in  their  rota- 
ting power.* 

Dimethyl  Ester,  (CH,),{C,H,0),C,H,0,-  Rhomboidal  prisms. 
Meltit^^-point  103°.     According  to  Pictet'  left  rotating. 

Alcohol  (rf  =  0.826) £  =  3.566     ra]g= —14.23"" 

£=-3-a54     [ar]g  =  -i4.a9 

Diethyl  Ester,  (C,H.),(C;H,0),C.HA-  Tridinic  prisms. 
Melting-point  66.5°,  boiling-point  291°  to  292°.  [a]„  for  the 
superfused  ester  =  +  5.0°.' 

Alcohol  (rf  =  0.826I c==a3.644    [ajg  r.^  +  i.oa"  ' 

On  the  rotation  in  chloroform  solution  see  §57. 
N-Dipropyl  Ester,  (C,H,),(C,H,0),.C,H,0..    Crystals,  melt- 
ing-point 31°,  boiling-point  313°. 

Alcohol  (rf    =0.826) £=7.855     [«]"  — +  7-04*'  ' 

t  =  3-253     [af]y  =  f  651 

According  to  Freundler,'  the  ester  is  liquid  at  the  ordinary 
temperature,  [a]^  =  iS-s"-  Its  specific  rotation  changes 
greatly  with  solution  in  different  liquids.     See  §59. 

N-Dibutyl Ester,  (C,H,).(C,H,0),C,H,0,.     Liquid.  /  =  to°, 

Z?(-«<j*«/y  £>/*»-.  (C.H,),(C,H,0),.C.H,0,.  Liquid.    Boiling- 
point  322  to  326".     /  =  about  20°,  \a'\c  =  +  1 1.3'.  ' 
Alcohol  ((i  =  o.8a6)....  £=13-559     [ir]^' —  + 10,51"' 
....  c=    7.953    ^ar]-3=^ -i- lo.ag 
Compounds  of  diacetyl  tartaric  add  with  ethylene  diamine. 
Neutral  Salt,  CH,N,.  2CH.„0,.     Crystals. 

Water £--11.5    [a]/,  =  - 12.74° 

Ptenodler :  Compt.  rend.,  iig,  J09. 
Uk.  al. 

Compt.  rend.,  117,  556, 
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Aad  Sail,  C,H,N,.CeH„0,-     Crystals. 

W»ter...- c=ii.5    [a]fl=  -  iT-os"' 

Numerous  further  determinations  of  rotation  of  esters  of 
dipropionyl,  dibutyryl,  di-M-valeryl  and  di-w-caproyl  tartaric 
acid  have  been  made  by  Freundler.' 

For  the  rotation  of  the  esters  of  di-monochloracetyl  tartaric 
acid,  see  Franklin  and  Tumbull.' 

See  McCrae  and  Patterson'  for  other  derivatives  of  diacetyt 
tartaric  acid. 

Compounds  ofd-Dibenzoyl  Tartaric  Acid, 

Dibenzoyl    Tartaric  Acid,    COOH.CH.O(C,H.O)  — 

CH.O(C,H,0).COOH  +  H,0.     Crystals.     Melting-point  90°. 

With  Water  of  CrystallizatiDn  : 

Alcohol  (rf      0.818) c  --■-  8.933     [«]■{  =  —  110,91° 

"        ':  =  4.994     forj^^  -113.05 

Methyl  alcohol c  —  4.857    [a]^  =  —  ' '^y 

Anhydrons: 

Alcohol  {d  ^  0.818) e-^  8,506     ralj}=-     -  116.47"* 

c^4.7SS     Mg  =  "i'7.6S 

Methyl  alcohol ^-4.635     [a]^ —  — 133.14 

Dihenz^t  TarUiric  Acid  Anhydride,  (C,H,O.O.CH.CO),0. 
Crystals.     Melting-point  174°. 

Acetone <:  =  4.644 

"       c  =  \.in 


ra]2  =  +  143.94° 
[«1d^  +  '43-33  ' 
[«]„^.    1.4' 


Dibenzoyl  Tartaric  Acid  Dimethyl  Ester,  (CH,),(C,H,0),- 
C,H,0,.     Crystals.     Melting-point  laz". 

Alcohol c—   0.14s    \ay^  -  —^M^ 

Chlorafonn c  ^  Ii.6iJ     \a\^  -  —  88.24 

c=   8.598    [a].y=-88.78' 

Dibenzoyl    Tartaric  Acid    Diethyl  Ester,   (C,H,),(C,H,0), 
C.H.O,.     Liquid. 

'  Colaon  :  Compt.  mid.,  iis,  719. 

*  Compt.  rend.,  ■■(,  joq,  $$6;    Bull.  soc.  chim.,  [31.9,  6Sa;  ■■,  366.  470;  13,  105$. 
Aim.  Chim.  Phys..  [7J,  J,  433  :  4.  UA- 

M- Chem.  Soc.,  7J.  »j{iB»K      . 
'/*"*..  17.  1096(1900). 

•  Pirtet ;  Jib.  Chem.,  iSSj.  p.  Sj?. 

'  Freundler ;  Bull.  «x.  chim.,  I3]  7,  804. 
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0.815)...  <^  =9-175 
...  t  =  5.733 

...    t:=t..693 


I>ib<nzeyl  Tartaric  Add  Diisobufyl  Ester,  (C,H,),(C,H,0),. 
C,H,0,.     Liquid. 

Alcwhol  (d  --=  0.818)  c  -  14.085 
c---   4.933 


Mi'-  -54.50" 

Mo  =  — 57-73 
M^  =  -  ^<»  ' 
£ster,  (C,H,),(< 

S-  -.=  -  48.86= 
J  =  -  43.94 
?-    -41.9s  ' 


Dipkenyl  Acetyl  Tartaric  Acid  Anhydride,  (C,H,.CO,.CH. 
CO),0.     [a]^=  +  58°.' 

Dipkenyl Pivfnmyl  Tartaric  Acid  Anhydride,  (C,H,.CO,.CH. 
co),o.  ■  [«].,  =  +  38'-' 

Frankland  and  Wharton'  and  Frankland  and  McCrae*  have 
given  the  following  determinations : 


Diethyl  moiiDbenzoyl  tartrate. - 


Dimethyl  dibenioyl  tartrate 
Diethyl  dibenzoyl  tartrate.  - 


Diethyl  moDoorthotoltiyt  ti 


[«)c. 


4  30.71° 

+  30.18 

+  19.03 

+  18.43 

+  "7.69 

+  t6.36 

—  73-56 
-  -  66.84 

—  58.94 

—  59-36 

—  61.70 

—  6a,o5 

—  63.38 

—  62.38 

—  60.77 
-I-  t>.o8 
+  n.8a 
+  11.74 


«  Freuudler:  Bull.uc.  chlm.,  lj|,7,i 
■  PTeuDdler. 

•  J.  Cbcm.  Soc.,  69.  iifii,  >>*3  <iS9«). 

*  n%d.,  M.  307{i*)gl. 
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Diethyl  monomeUioluyl  tartrate  ■ 


rKethyl  monoparatoluyl  tartrate- ■ 


Dimethyl  diorthotoluyl  tartrate- ■ 


Dimethyl  dimetfttoluyl  tartxate  - 
Dimethyl  diparatoluyl  tartrate" 
Diethyl  diorthotoluyl  tartrate  -  ■  ■ 


Diethyl  dimetatoluyl  tartrate-. 


Diethyl  diparatoluyl  tartrate-. 


[«]  . 

"4-5 

+  13.63 

lO 

+  13-59 

54 

+  13-S8 

TOO 

4  t».57 

136 

+  11.9* 

100 

+  15-85 

109 

+  15-44 

138 

+  14.59 

180 

+  1338 

13 

—  77-8a 

"9 

-  78-43 

33.5 

-  77.00 

54.3 

-   74.>3 

70 

-  71.0J 

100 

—  68-10 

136 

-  6r-38 

100 

-  79-oa 

136 

-  70.58 

•83 

-  te.96 

100 

-  .oa.83 

135-5 

—  91-51 

183 

-    76.90 

II 

-  60.37 

30 

-  60.33 

49 

—  .19-53 

70 

-  57-96 

100 

-  54.73 

135 

-  50-37 

J0.5 

-  69.31 

n-5 

-  68.87 

44-5 

-  69.16 

SO 

-  69.00 

100 

-  63.74 

136 

-  58-71 

100 

-  89-98 

137 

-  81-46 

183.S 

-  69-50 

The  observatiODs  were  made  in  tubes  44  to  50  mm.  in  length, 
and  specific  gravity  determinations  were  made  over  a  suffi- 
ciently wide  range  of  temperature  to  allow  the  calculation  of 
the  specific  rotation. 
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ImitUi  of  d- Tartaric  Acid  and  Benzoyl  Tartaric  Acid 
The  followtDg  data  are  from  Ladeubiirg.' 
Methyl  Tartrimide.     Made  by  heating  methylamine  bitar- 
trate,  by  which  partial  racemization  followed.     Melting-point 
1 78". 
CO         i 
I 
CH.OH  1 


I  NCH, 

CH.OH  . 


Water,  p  7.31       d  -^  1.0242       [a:]/,  ^  +  194.1° 

h  193-6 


I 

CO 


'■       />    -     12.94      rf=  1.0445  "=  +  193.6 

From  which  [a:] /i^  196.30  — 0.2877  ^fot/  ----  7  to  I3- 

By  heating  methyl  tartrimide  with  2  mols.  of  benzoyl  chlo- 
ride there  result : 

It- Dibenzoyl  Methyl  Tartrimide.    Melting-point  56°. 

Bthylacetate P    -    793     [a]/' -   + '83-9° 

•■     p       15.83        "  --   h  185.7 

^•Dibenzoyl Methyl  Tartrimide.  Melting-point  106°  to  108°. 

EthylaceUte p        7.93    [£i]/>      +188.8'' 

"    />  -15.84        "    -  + 189.8 

Ethyl  Tartrimide,  C.H.O,- NC.Hi-  Melting-point  17 1"  to 
'74°- 

WatM p  -.5.76    [«]/.       +  '64.9° 

"      ■ p    -7-3*         "-^-+165.6 

"      P   -8-57  ■■      =  +  166.2 

Changes  in  the  Specific  Rotation  of  d-Tarlaric  Acid  in 
Presence  of  Inactive  Substances 

If  different  bodies  are  added  to  aqueous  solutions  of  tartaric 
acid,  the  degree  of  its  electrolytic  dissociation,  as  explained  in 
§  61,  is  altered,  and  as  the  latter  is  rednced.  the  specific  rota- 
tion is  lowered.  This  follows  on  addition  of  acids,  alkalies, 
alcohols  and  other  bodies  and  the  decrease  in  the  right  rotation, 
so  caused,  may  extend  in  certain  cases  to  inactivity,  or  even  to  a 
change  to  left  rotation.  When  an  increase  in  activity  is  ob- 
served, as  by  addition  of  boric  acid,  molybdic  acid,  or  alkalies, 
this  depends  on  the  formation  of  complex  componnds  of  tar- 
taric add,  as  referred  to  also  in  §61. 

■  BcT.  d.  cheu.  Oem.,  »9, 1710, 

3* 
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Of  the  many  observations  bearing  on  this,  a  number  have 
been  referred  to  in  the  general  part  of  the  work  {see  §859,  61 , 
70)  ;  in  regard  to  others,  it  is  sufficient  here  to  refer  to  tlie 
original  papers.  Most  of  these  have  a  limited  value  only,  be- 
cause they  are  based  on  determinations  with  but  few  concen- 
trations, and  the  corresponding  data  concerning  the  degree  of 
dissociation  are  lacking. 

Inorganic  and  Organic  Acids  (see  §61).  These  produce  a 
decrease  in  the  right  rotation.'  Amido-acetic  add  and  amido- 
propionic  add  increase  the  activity. 

Alkalies  bring  about  a  decrease  in  the  right  rotation  of  alkali 
tartrates,  which  may  extend  to  left  rotation.* 

Alkali  Salts  produce  sometimes  an  increase,  sometimes  a  de- 
crease in  the  rotation  of  the  tartrates.     §70.' 

Mdybdates  and  Tungstates.  Increase  in  rotation  to  a  maxi- 
mum point.     §70. 

AUokols.     Decrease  in  rotation.' 

Acetone,     Decrease.' 

Benzene  and  Homologues,  mixed  with  alcohol,  produce  left 
rotation.     §59.* 

Organic  Haloid  and  Nitro  Compounds.  Decrease  in  the  right 
rotation  or  change  to  left  rotation.     S59.' 

Inactive  Organic  Bases  (aniline,  pyridine).  The  right  rota- 
tion increases  to  a  maximum  and  then  decrea^.* 

Amido  compounds  (urea,  glycocoll,  alanin)  produce  increase 
in  the  rotation.     Urea,*  glycocoll,  alanin." 

/-Tartaric  Acid.  1.  Water/  =  35.7,  t=  17";  Biot'ared 
ray  [«]r  =  — 8-43''- 

1  Blot :  Men.  del' And.,  it,  »;.  Landolt :  Ser.  d.  chetn.  Oca..  13.  ijji-  Th.  Thorn- 
•en  ;  ].  pnkt.  Chem.,  [i],  ja,  iig;    Pribram  :  Sluber.  Wl«i,  Akad..  97,  II,  ij. 

>  Th.  ThomiKD  :  J,  pnkt,  Chem.,  [i],  3s,  145.    Aisnan  :  Compt,  tend.,  iia,  1009. 

'  F.  Schlltt:  Ber.  d,  chem.  Gea..  ai.  isS6(KCIaiid  NaClJ.  toag:  Sill.  Aa.J.BcL, 
bl,  34'M'  ;  »8.  "S4  ;  40.  "71-    Th.  Thomien;  J.  ptitkl.  Chetn,  [>],  j4.  83. 

*  Bint :  Uem.  de  t'Acad.,  15,  ita.  I^ndolt  :  Ber.  d.  chem.  Gea.,  tj,  ijjl.  Prlbnm: 
Bitiber.  Wlen.  Akad.  97,  II,  468. 

'  I^ndolt :  Ber.  d.  chem.  Cei.,  13,  US'-   Pribram  :  Silzber.  Wien.  Akad.,  97,  II,  463. 


V  Pribram  ;  SlUber,  Wien.  Akad..  97,  II.  4] 
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For  right  tartaric  acid  tinder  the  same  conditioos,  [or],  ^ 
-1-8.58 

2-  The  review  of  Pastear's'observationsby  a  committee  con- 
sisting  of  Biot,  Dumas,  RegDaalt,  and  Balard  furnished  the 
Jbllowing;  values :' 


[«].. 


1.31765 


—  11.485"    —8.070" 
+  ai.452  1  +  8.08a 


Addition  of  boric  acid  increases  the  left  rotation  in  the  same 
degree  that  it  increases  the  right  rotation  of  dextrotartaric 
acid.  The  committee  named  dte  the  following  parallel  experi- 
ments :' 


"r 

'■ 

'■ 

<*r- 

C*]^ 

IiCVOtU- 

taricadd 

3.1.8Q 

4.76 

7I-3S 

1.13181 

v« 

23.8 

—  52.12' 

-J7.ee- 

Dextro- 

tartaric 

add... I  a3.78 

4.80 

71.4a 

1.13158 

i-r935 

23.* 

-1-53.07 

-1- 37-97 

Salts  of  I-  Tartaric  Acid 

l-Ammanium  Tartrate,  (NH,),C.H,0,. 

Water /^  12,16,  t=  18.2,  [«]/ =  —  38.20'  from  which 
by  multiplication  with  —  we  have  [a]^  =  —  39.29.  For  the 
4/-salt  Biot  found  [«],.  =  +  29.0, 

l-Soditttn  Ammonium  Tartrate,  NaNH.C.H^O,  -f-  4H,0. 

Water>J  =  33.33.  t=  16.5,  [a]>  =  —  26.0'" 

The  solubility  is  the  same  as  with  the  rf-salt. 

Levotartar  Emetic,  KSbOC^H.O,  -|-  ^H.O. 

Water/ ^6.80,  t^  19°,  [«]/= —  156.2°.  Asimilar solu- 
tion of  the  rf-salt  gave  [a]y  =  +  156.2°.* 

Ann.  chim.  phj*.,  [j]  j8,  77- 
/«i*~  (3j.  a«.  "!■  to  loj. 
/Siif ..  [3].  >S,  110 10  111 
VmaUm-.JUd..  (.1].  28.84. 
PuteuT :  Ibii.,  [3],  >S>  90. 
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l-Caicium  Tartrate,  CaC^H.O,  +  4H,0,  dissolved  in  hydro- 
chloric acid  shows  right  rotation,  A  solution  of  20  grams  of 
the  salt  in  63  cc.  of  hydrochloric  acid  (containing  7.09  grams 
HCl)  showed,  for  /  =^  3.9  dm.,  a,  ^=  +  6.7°.  If  if-calcium 
tartrate  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  the  solution  shows 
left  rotation.' 

Combinations  ofd-  and  l-  Tartrates  with  d-  and  l-Malates 

Right  ammonium  acid  tartrate  and  left  ammonium  malate 
form  a  crystallizable  combiuatiou  which,  when  dissolved  in 
aqueous  ammonia,  shows  the  same  rotation  as  a  mixture  of 
equal  molecules  of  the  two  salts. 

c^4.     [a]/       +  14.5" 

(/-Ammonium  acid  tartrate  and  /-ammonium  acid  malate 
form  no  combination  with  each  other. 

Combinations  of  d-  and  /-tartramide  with  Amalamide. 

d-Tartramide,  [«■!/=  +  133.9". 

l-Tarlramide,  ["L  = — 134. 15°,  for  t  =  i-305- 

l-Malamide,       ["}/ —  —    47-5°- 

d-  Tartramide  and  l-Malamide,  dissolved  in  equal  molecular 
proportions,  yield  an  easily  crystallizable  compound  : 

d-  Tartro-l-maiamide,  [a]j  =  +  43,02". 

/-  Tartramide  and  l-Malamide,  dissolved  in  -equal  molecular 
proportions,  yield  also  a  crystallizable  compound  which  is  more 
soluble  than  the  last : 

l-TarirO'l-malamide,  [a]y=i^  —95.71°.' 

{/-Tartaric  acid  forms  with  asparagin  an  easily  crystallizable 
compound,  but  /-tartaric  acid  does  not.' 

/-QuiNic  Acid,  C,H„0,. 

1.  Water,         c—-        2  6  10 

[«]!ri  ^  —44-09     —4384     —43-75' 

2.  Water,  c  =  8.9  to  53.03.  [a-]?  =  —  43.8  to  43-9-' 

3.  Water,  e  ^  1.57  to  12.71,  [a]^  ^  —  45.5  to  45-7-' 

1  Putcur:  AdD.  chim.  pbys,,  [j],  18,  78. 

I  Putenr :  IHd..  [3] ,  3a,  464. 

'  Futeur :  Lac.  dl..  p.  *6s. 

'  Puteur :  Lx.  dl..  p.  «7. 

•  Hrmt  ■■  Adq.  Cbcm.  (Ucbig).  t-jb,  114- 

<  Syknun  :  B«.  d.  cbcm.  Go..  14, 1197. 

■  Oudenuas:  Rk.  Irav.  chim.  Pay*.-Bu.,  4.  if*<- 
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4.  Water./ ^  9.93  to  29.50,  [«]"  =  — 43-47  -0.0230/.' 
Quinales.  The  rotation  decreases  somewhat  with  increasing 
dilution,  and  finally  reaches  nearly  the  same  value  for  all.' 
See  g6t.  Addition  of  free  alkali  prodoces  an  increase  in  the 
specific  rotation  in  consequence  of  a  decrease  in  the  extent  of 
dissociation.' 

13.  Adds  with  Seren  Atoma  of  Oxygen 

See  the  aldehydes  under  group  16  (oxyaldebydes,  sugars). 

(/-Gluconic  Acid  (Dextronic  add,  Maltonic  add),  CH,OH. 
(CH.OH).COOH  =  C,H„0,- 

The  free  acid  is  a  sirup,  which  by  long  standing  over  sul- 
phuric acid  is  partly  converted  into  the  lactone,  C,H„0, 1  a 
complete  conversion  follows  by  prolonged  heating  to  100°.' 
On  the  redprocal  transformation  of  the  add  and  lactone  in 
aqueous  solution  at  the  ordinary  temperature  see  Multirotation., 
§75- 

Calcium  Salt,  CatC,H„0,),  +  H,0  (from  dilute  alcohol). 

Water ■■■  f  —  1.8176,  after  10 minutes  \a'\i,       -f-  7.91* 

Water c-      "        "         :  hour  "         j- 5.94' to  4-8'' 

Exhibits  multirotation.'^ 

Ca(C.H„0,>.  +  2H,0  (from  water). 

Water c    -  10  (anhydrous),     [«]«     -  -   6.66"' 


Shows  no  multirotation." 

Anhydride,  C,H„0,.  Crystals.  Melting-point  :3o''  to  135°. 
Water p  -    S.ii.d*"       1.032./       3o'',[a]„    -  +  fiS.i" 

At  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours  the  rotation  had  fallen  to 
64.2",  but  the  solution  had  an  acid  reaction,  evidently  because 
free  acid  had  been  formed.' 

Bi«nTj.  pmkt.  Chem.,  [jj.  3J,  .56. 


Henrcid:  Ann.chein.  ([.<cl>it[].  a 
FlKhcr:  Ber.  d.  cheni.  Gcb..  »3,  2 
Schnellc.  Toltens. 

Mscher  ;  Bcr.  d.  chcm,  c.ts..  13,  i 
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/-Gluconic  Acid.  The  mixture  of  add  and  lactone  rotates 
strongly  to  the  left.' 

Calcium  Sail,  Ca{C.H„0,),  (dried  over  H^.).     Needles. 
Water ^  =  10.298,  (/J°=I.o49,  (1=  jo',  [ct]b=  —  6.64'' * 

Anhydride.  The  rotation  was  determined  in  a  hydrocdiloric 
add  solution  of  calcitun  gluconate. 

c  =  6.9  (anhydride),     /  =  ao",      [ajo,  =  -  aa.o"  ' 

</-Mannonic  Acid,  C,H„0,. 

Anhydride,  C,H„0,.  From  (/-mannone  by  oxidation  with 
bromine.     Glittering  needles.     Melting-point  149'  to  153°- 

Water ,j  =  9.99,    rfj»=i.038i,    /  =  20°,     [ajo  =  +  53.8i«  • 

AMannonic  Acid  (Arabinose  carboxylic  add). 
Anhydride,  C,H„0,,     From  arabinose  and  hydrocyanic  add. 
Rhombic  crystals  which  soften  between  145°  and  150°, 

Wmter ^  =  9.1807,     rf=  1.0339,     (a:]D=  —  548'" 

rf-GoLONic  Acid,  C,H,,0,. 

Anhydride,  C«H„p,.  From  <^-saccharic  add  by  reduction. 
Trimetric  crystals.     Melting-point  178°  to  180°. 

Water....  #=  Io.at9,     ^=1.0373,     i^xo".     (alo  .= -[- 55.1°  • 

From  glucoronic  add  : 

W«ter e=a.i57.    '  =  19°.     [a]„  =  +  56.1°  *  ' 

Caldumsalt ["jo  =  — 14.45" 

/-GuLONic  Acid  (Xylose  carboxylic  add). 
Anhydride,  C,H,|,0,.     From  xylose  and  hydrocyanic  add. 
Trimetric  prisms.     Melting-point  185°  (cor.). 

Water....  ;»  ^  9.15,  rf—  r.034,  /  =  10°,  [.rjo  =  —  55-3" 

(/-Galactonic  Acid,  C,H„0,. 

On  the  multirotation  of  the  free  add,  separated  from  the  cal- 
dum  salt  by  aid  of  hydrochloric  add,  through  change  into 
the  lactone,  see  §75. 

PiKhCT. 

PUchcT  :  Ber.  d.  chem.  GeL,  aj,  3614. 

Pbclier,  HlrachberBcr  :  Bet.  d.  chem.  Ges.,  »,  jiiS. 

KilUoi ;  Md..  19,  3DJ4, 

FlKber.  Piloty:  Itid.,  34,511. 

Tbiecfclder  :  Zlschr.  physlol.  Cbem.,  ■(,  71. 

HKhci,  Piloty, 
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Calcium  Salt,  Ca(C,H„0,),  +  sH.O.  Monoclinic  crystals. 
Water  +  HCl,  c  —  0.76',    /  =  is",     [a]  d  =  about  -  2.85" 

But  if  thecaldam  salt  is  decomposed  by  oxalic  add,  two 
crystalline  substances  result :  i,  C,H„0,  (=C,H„0,+ H,0), 
with  melting-point  65°,  and  2,  C,H„04,  with  melting-point  90° 
to 93°.  The  first  is  not  the  true  galactonic  add,  but  the  hy- 
drate of  the  anhydride.' 

Talonic  Acid,  C,H„0,,  Made  by  heating  rf-galactonic 
acid,  pyridine  and  water  to  150".  The  mixttue  of  acid  and 
anhydride  is  strongly  left  rotating.* 

1/-ID0NIC  Acid,  C,H„0,. 

Double  Sail,  (C,H„0,),Cd  +  CdBr,. 

^=^11.14,        rf=1.078,      t:^K>'',      («]/>=  +  3-41'" 

/-Idonic  Acid. 

Double  Salt,  (C,H„0;),Cd  +  CdBr,. 

p  ^  10.563,    d  1 .076,    t  ^  »»,    {a\i,  -  --  —  3.35'  ' 

Rhahnohbxonic  Acid  (Isodulcite  carboxylic  add),  CH,. 
(CH.OH)^.COOH  =C,H„0,- 
Anhydride,  C,H„0,.     Crystals.     Melting-point  les". 

Water c  =:  10.034,    /=»=,    [a]z,  =  +  83.8* 

Shows  no  multirotation.' 

/-Trioxyglutaric  Acid,  CjH.O,. 

By  oxidation  of  arabinose  with  nitric  acid.  '  Microscopic 
plates.     Melting-point  127*. 

Water p    -  9'59i  rf— 1.0441,  (^20°,  [ajw   -—23.7° 

The  rotation  remained  unchanged  after  twenty-four  hours.* 

Poiassiitm  Salt,  K,C,H,0;.     Monoclinic  plates  or  prisms. 

I ,  From  rhamnose  : 
Water ^10.863,    rf«  =  1.0683,    /  ^  16°,  [a]j,  ^  4- 9.35' 

"     p-.  <i.\^t.      •■    =1.0569,    l-ii",       "    —      9.50 

■■     ^--=29-498.      "   =^11935-    '=14°.       '■  =      958 

>  achnelle  and  Tollrna :  Ann.  C hem.  (I,leblg),  S71,  Hz. 

<  V^acbei :  Btt,  d.  chem.  Gen.,  14,  361J. 
■  nichcr.  Far  ^  •'^'^■-  *>.  19B9. 

<  Fiachcr.  Fay '  liid..  s8,  1977. 

>  FiKhcr,  VOaty  :  Itul..  13,  3104, 
•  PiKher:  /«iV..  14.  i»3f-  '^i*. 
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2.  From  arabiuose. 
Water /    -     3.0741,  rf;"       1.0186,/-    19°,  [«]/>  -    -i9-l3°' 

Glucuronic  Acid,  C00H(CH.0H)..CH0  =  C,H„0,. 
Potassium  Sail,  KC.H.O,  (at  100"),  needles. 

Water ^-3-85.       '        18=,     [a)„   --  -r  ii.JS" 

'■     p  -  1.935.    /  -  18",         "  --■       ai.Sa 

The  specific  rotation  increases  on  dilution.  The  potassium 
salt  rotates  as  strongly  as  does  the  amount  of  anhydride  con- 
tained in  it. 

Anhydride.     From  euxanthinic  acid.     Monoclinic  cry.stals. 
Melting-point  175°  to  178°  (with  decomposition ). 
Water.. 


- 14.14   rf-» 

-  i.o6aoi, 

a\-^- 

-   19-15 

■--    9-575,     " 

=  1.04113, 

:9.36 

-    7-719.     " 

1-03307, 

19-35 

-    7-07, 

30.06 

-     4-787, 

"  ^ 

i9.a» 

-     3.86, 

19.89 

^    3-54. 

■■  r= 

ao.93 

=    a.39. 

'■    - 

31.80 

Effect  of  temperature 

:' 

i       t- 

[a]^« 

5° 

18°        '        >s»       ,        34° 

+  17.61° 
'7-63 
17-73 

+  19-15°     +30-83°     +  ?i.oo° 

19.26                IQ.37                 31.10 

1935        30.47       "-»; 

"     7-719 

OxYGLUcoNic  Acid,  C,H„0,  +  2H,0. 

Water fi       2,     '[a\n 


Me.  =  19 
Sirup. 
-  - 14-5°  * 


SaccharonicAcid,COOH.C.OH.CH,{CH.OHVCOOH-- 
C,H„0,- 

Anhydride  (Saccharon),  C,H.O«  +  H,0.  Formed  by  the 
oxidation  of  saccharin  with  nitric  acid.  Triclinic  plates- 
Melting-point_  156° . 

Water ^  =  13.41,     rf    -1.0451,     /   -  18°,     [(i]/i --     -  6.1°  ■■ 

1  Win,  Vtixn:  Ber.  A.  chem,  Cen,.  jj,  16^7. 

«  ThwrCeldFii:  ZtiKhr.  phymiol.  Chem jS.s, 

>  KUIz :  ZtBchr.  t.  BloU  ja,  478. 

•  Boulroua :  Ann.  chim.  phya.,  [6].  ai.  51S5, 

1  Kiliani :  Bfr.  d.  chera.  Gm.,  15,  39». 
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13.  Aelda  wltlt  EiKbt  Atami  of  Oxygen 
LBVU1.OS&CAKBOXYI.1C  Acid, 

CH,(OH).C(OH.COOH)(CH.OH),CH,OH  =  C,H„0,. 
Anhydride,  plates  or  prisms,  C,H„0;,  Softens  at  186"  ; 
melting- point  130°. 
Rotates  strongly  to  the  right  in  6  per  cent,  aqueous  solution.' 
«-Glucoheptonic  Acid  (Dextrose  carboxylicacid),CH,OH. 
(CH.OH),.COOH  =-  C,H,.0.- 
Anhydride,  C,H„0,.     Rhombic  crystals. 

Water...  />=  3.3817,  rf=  1.0144,  /-^  17.5=.  {«]/>  =   -sS-3°' 
(C-Glucoheptonic  Acid. 

Anhydride,  C;H„0-.  Coloriess  needles.  Melting-point  151° 
■to  153°  (uncor.). 

W»tcr-.-  ^  —  10.049,     d   -1.037a     I  -:x>°     Multirotation. 

After  30  minutes M/>  ^  —  79-1° 

After  34  hours  constant "    ~  —  67.7 

The  multirotation  is  not  caused  here,  as  with  the  other  lac- 
tones, by  transformation  into  the  acid,  since  at  the  end  of  the 
experiment  the  solution  is  found  perfectly  neutral.' 

rf-GALACTOSECARBOXYLIC  AciD,  CH,OH.  CCHOH),CO,H. 
Small  needles  ;  melting-point  145°. 

The  rotation  of  aqueous  galactose  solutions,  to  which  hydro- 
cyanic acid  has  been  added  in  excess  at  the  ordinary  temper- 
ature, decreases  gradually,  and  finally  becomes  o.  The  amide 
of  galactose  carboxylic  acid  is  formed,  which  on  boiling  with 
water  is  decomposed. 

The  acid  is  inactive  in  5  per  cent,  aqueous  solution  (/  = 
2  dm.).' 

Barium  S»lt.  Bai_C;H|,0„),.  From  the  amide  on  boiling 
with  baryta  water. 

Water c    -  12,01,    /^  30°,     (rt}^  —  5-50° 

(/-Mannoheptonic  Acid  (Mannose  carboxylic  add), 
CH,OH.(CH.0H)5.C0OH.  Melting-point  175°.  Rotates 
slightly  to  the  left  in  aqueous  solution. 
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Anhydride,  C,H„0,.     Crystals.     Melting-point  148°  to  150°, 

Water (=10.009,    '      ao",    [a]/) -- 74.23° 

Slight  decrease  later.' 
/-Mannoheptonic  Acid. 

Anhydride,  C,H„0,.     Crystals.     Melting-point  153°  to  155°. 
Prom  /-mannose  by  tbe  cyanhydric  reaction  and  saponifi- 
cation. 

Water    ..>>=.-5.a7,     rf^^r.oa,     /  =  *j%     [ajc  =  +  TS-'S"' 

Rhamnohbptonic  Acid,  CH,(CH0H),.C00H.  From 
rhamnohexose  by  hydrocyanic  add. 

Anhydride,  C.HuO,.     Crystals.     Melting-point  160°. 

Water c=  10.036,    /  =  20°,     [a]n  =  +  53.6" 

After  six  Hours  the  rotation  was  still  unchanged. 

Saccharic  Adds,  CO,H.(CHOH),.CO,H  =  C,H„0,. 
rf-SACCHA8ic  Acid. 

Anhydride,  Laef^ne,  CJifi,.  Needles.  Melting-point  1 30° 
to  132°. 

The  right  rotation  observed  by  Clerget'  has  been  confirmed 
by  Sohst  and  Tollens.'  The  latter  found  that  aqueous  solu- 
tions of  the  anhydride  exhibit  increased  rotation  ;  but  if  the 
saccharic  add  is  thrown  out  from  its  solutions  by  aid  of  adds 
the  phenomenon  of  decreasing  rotation  is  noticed.  In  both 
cases  a  constant  value  of  about  23.5°  is  reached,  in  the  one 
instance  by  a  gradual  decrease,  and  in  the  other  by  a  gradual 
increase  in  rotation.     See  §75. 

The  observations  of  Sohst  aad  Tollens  on  the  gradual  change 
of  the  specific  rotation  of  saccharic  acid  have  been  already  given 
in  $75- 

Aad  Ammonium  Salt,  NH,C,H,Os. 

Water c=  30.039,    ["'In  =  +  5-84* 

Multirotation  could  not  be  detected.' 

The  spedfic  rotation  of  /-saccharic  add  has  not  yet  been 
1  FlMher,  Psaamore :  Ber.  d.  cbein.  Ge*.,  aj,  in6. 
h  :  Ann.  Chem.  (Liebij),  %jt.  18). 
pU  rend.,  (3,  343. 
.Chem,  {UeWg),a4«.9- 
•  SobM  and  Tollens :  Ibid.,  a4g,  ij. 
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determined.     Its  crystalline  potassium  salt,   KC,H,Ofl.  rotates 
slightly  to  the  left.' 

IsosACCHARic  Acid.   Rhombic  crystals.  Melting-point  185°. 

Water..  /•  =  4.a66,    rf;°  =  i.oi689    I  —  to"    [ct]d  — +46.13" 
The  specific  rotation  of  the  aqueous  solution  is  not  changed 
even  after  heating  three  hours  to  200°  to  220",' 

Water ^  =  4.7  after  heating,    [a];) -+ 48.93°  ' 

hosaccharic  Acid  Diethyl  Ester,  (C,H,),C,H,0,.  Crystals. 
Uelting-point  73°  ;  boiling-point  250°. 

Water <:=5.     [<'^i>   -  +  aS-S"' 

Isosaccharic  Acid  Diamide,  C.H,Oj(NH,),,  Crystals.  Melt- 
ing-point 226°. 

Water <:  =  5,     [«];,  =  + 7- 16°' 

NoRisosACCHAsic  AciD,  (C,H„0,).  Calcium  salt  {p  =  5) 
and  HCl.     After  heating : 

i/-Manno5accharic  Acid. 

Anhydride,  C.H.O,  +  2H,0.  Crystals.  MeltJng-point  180° 
to  190°.     In  fresh  aqueous  solution  : 

P  =  3432.      rf  --  I-0176,     t  =  23°,     ia\D  --=  +  »i.8°  ' 

Mucic  Acid,  (CH0H),(C0,H),,  Crystals.  Melting-point 
213°.  This  add  is  inactive  from  the  symmetrical  arrangement 
of  its  molecule,  and  former  observations  of  rotation  must  be 
referred  to  impurities.'  For  this  reason  the  efforts  of  Ruhe- 
mann  and  Dufton'  to  split  up  the  acid  into  two  active  compo- 
nents by  aid  of  quinine,  cinchonine,  or  strychnine  failed. 

Talomocic  Acid,  C,H„0,.     Microscopic  plates.     Melting- 
point  158°  (with  decomposition). 
For  freshly  prepared  aqueous  solutions,/  —  3.84,  rf=  1.0172, 

FlKb«T :  Ber.  ±  chen.  Gea..  aj.  atai. 

Tlcmaon  Bud  Humunn  :  Ibid.,  19,  1160. 

Tiemann  :  Ihii.,  17, 137. 

TieuuuD  And  KaaimaDD. 

TlenUDii :  Bcr.  d.  cbem.  G«.,  >7,  isj. 
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/  "  20°,  [«];,— about  29.4°.     On  heating  the  solution,  the 
rotation  diminishes  on  account  of  lactone  fonnatioo.' 

14.  Adds  wUta  Nine  Atoms  of  Oxygoi 
«-GLrcoocTONic      Acid,       CH,OH(CH.OH),.COOH  = 
C,H,.0,. 

Anhydride  (From  fl'-glucoheptose),  C.H„0,.  Melting- 
point  145°  to  147°  (uncor.). 

Water-,  p    -  10.405,    d  -r-  1.0417,    I      *o",     [a]/,  =  -  45.9°  ' 

/S-GlucooCtonic  Acid. 

Anhydride.^  By  product  in  the  formation  of  the  ar-acid. 
Co'stals;  melting-point  186"  to  188"  (uncor). 

Water...-  P  -11,399,     d=-i.o^i,    I      w",     [<r]«        ^  33.6° 
The  rotation  remained  unchanged  after  twelve  hours.' 

rf-MANNOOCTONlC  AciD,  C,H„0,. 

Anhydride,  C»H„0,.  From  mannoheptose.  Crystals ;  melt- 
ing-point 167°  to  170°. 

Water..  ^  ^  9.8534,  d^  =  i.o394,  /  -  «>",  [«]o  43  58°' 

Rhamnooctonic  Acid,  CH,CCH.0H),.C00H  =  C,H,.0,. 

Anhydride,  C,H„0,.    From  rhamnoheptose.    Needles.    Melt- 
ing-point 171"  to  172°. 
Water..  ^ —  4.762,  rf         1,0163,/-    I-0163,  /  ^     ao",  [«]/,  .     —  50.8' » 

Galaoctonic  Acid,  lactone,  C,Hi,0,.  Melting-point  220' 
to  223°. 

;»=4.a6,     rf -,^1.017,     t    ^x>-,     [a]n  ^  J- 64.0°  • 

«-Pentoxyfimhi.ic  Acid,  COOH<CH.OH)s,COOH  = 
C,H„0,.     From  «-glucoheptonic  acid. 

The  anhydride  C,H|„0,  is  inactive  in  10  per  cent  aqueous 
solution.- 

yS-PENTOXYPiMELic  Acid.     From  /S-glucoheptonic  add. 


'  FiKher:  /tid..ajo,  i», 

*  FlKhei,  Pastmort :  Ber.  d.  cbem.  Gei.,  aj,  3 
'  PiKhcr.  PlIatjF :  lifd..  33.  3109. 

•  FJBcher :  Ann,  Cbem,  {Uebig).  388,  149- 
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Anhydride,  C,H„0„.     Crystals.     Melting-point  about  177°. 
Water ^^9.97^,  d  —  I.04J3.  '^  *>°.  W]d  t  68.S<" 

Tannic  Acid,  Tannin.  C„H,.0,  +  2H,0. 

Water  ...  ^^  i,  /_.  ao",  ao  (fori  dm.)  -  -;-  i.so''(?)' 
This  acid  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  inactive,  but  Giintfaer 
and  also  H.  Scbiff '  recognized  it  as  strongly  rigbt  rotating. 
The  latter  found  for  pure  commercial  preparations  in  aqueous 
solutions  with  c  ^  1 ,  a  rotation  varying  from  [a]  d—~--\-  14° 
to  +  67°  for  different  preparations.  This  stands  in  contra- 
diction to  the  constitutional  formula  proposed  by  SchiS  for 
tannin,  according  to  which  there  is  no  asymmetric  carbon  atom 
present,  and  which  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  the  synthetic 
tannin  obtained  from  gallic  acid  is  optically  inactive,  also  by 
the  fact  that  the  products  obtained  from  natural  tannin  by 
hydrolysis  with  weak  hydrochloric  acid  (gallic  acids)  are  like- 
wise inactive.  To  clear  up  this  point,  Walden'  has  under- 
taken some  experiments  on  the  separation  of  different  compo- 
nents  from  commercially  pure  tannin  ([«]/,  =  +  67.5°, 
in  water,  c  —  i )  by  means  of  dialysis,  and  also  by  fractional 
precipitation  from  solutions  in  ethyl  acetate  by  addition  of  ben* 
zene,  etc.  By  such  methods  he  found  it  possible  to  sepa- 
rate the  tannin  into  fractions  with  unequally  strong  rotations. 
Walden,  therefore,  considersit  probable  that  the  rotating  power 
of  the  natural  tannin  is  due  to  admixture  with  small  amounts 
of  highly  active  substances  of  unknown  composition. 

Rosenheim  and  Scbidrowitz*  have  also  examined  the  acid 
anew  and  come  to  conclusions  somewhat  opposed  to  Wal- 
den's.  They  conclude  that  the  larger  portion  of  the  commercial 
acid  is  a  single  homogeneous  body  of  high  rotation,  and  that 
the  formula  of  Schiff  must  be  wrong. 

15.  Adda  with  Ten  Atomi  of  Oxygen 

a-GLUCONONONic  AciD,  C,H„0„.     From  a'-glucooctose. 

Anhydride,  C,H„0,.     Has  not  been  obtained  crystalline. 

Water c      about  10,     I  -=  30°,     [-On        -^33°* 

Pbctacr  :  Lac.  cil. 

Gfinttwr :  Ber.  d.  denlich.  Pbarm.  G«a.,  ),  Xfl.  189;- 

Ctann.  Ztg..  {iBkJ,  p.  16S0:  |i«96),  p.  Ws. 

Ber.  d.  cbem.  Ga.,  ga,  jiji  (1897). 

J.  Chem.  S«.,  73<  M- 

Fi<cbn ;  Ann.  Cbim.  {Llebig),  >7«,  im. 
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rf-MANNONONONic  AciD,  CjH,,©,,.     From  maoiiooctose. 
Anhydride,  C,H|,0,.     Crystals  ;  melting-point  175°  to  177*. 
Water ir=io.O02,     i  =  aeP,     [a]o^— 41.0°' 

16.  OxyaUebydei,  Aldowa,  AldehydA  Sagars 

Arabinose,  CH0.(CH.0H),.CH,0H  =  C,ll,fi,. 
d-Arabinose.     Formed  by  degradation  of  if-glucose.     Rhom- 
bic crystals. 

Water ^  =  lo.ir,  rf"'=  1.0403,   I  --=  ao°,  [<»]/>  =  —  104.1" 

Compound  of  d-Arabinose  with  Acetamide,  CH,OH. 
(CHOH),CH{NH.C,H,0),.  Fine  white  needles;  melting- 
point  187°. 

Water p  ~  10.03,  '^  ~  '-0455.  '  =  »".   l°'li>  =  —  S-S"  ' 

l-Arabinose.  From  cherry  gum,  exhausted  beet  cuttings, 
exhausted  beermash,  wheat  bran,  gum  arable,  gum  tragacantfa, 
quince  mucilage,  gedda  mucilage,  etc.  Glittering  trlmetiic 
prisms ;'  melting-point  160°  ;*  152°  to  153°  ;'  158°  to  160".' 

/=  5°.    ['"■]d  =  +  104.4"' 
^  =  18,  "    =  -|-  104.4' ' 

^=30,  "    = -I- 105.4°,     (<']y=  +  ii8''» 

"    =-f  105.1°'" 

;  =  Kl.  ■'      =  -I-   104.55."  " 

t  =  30,  ■'=-(-  104.64°  " 

/  =  ao,         '■    =  +  103.87=  " 
/-Arabinose  exhibits  the  phenomenon  of  multirotation.   The 
beginning    rotation  for  c  =  9.73    is  about  157°."    See  §72. 
Ammonia  immediately  destroys  the  multirotation."  The  rota- 

>  PiKtaer.  FtumoTC  :  Bet.  d.  chcm.  Go..  >3,  iij6. 


•  Scbdblet  :  Bet.  d,  cbem.  Gt*.,  I,  loB;  v.  Uppmanii 
>  FnnkliDd,  UarGreger :  J.  Cbem.  Soc,,  6l  >  737. 

•  CoDrad,  Guthicit :  Bet.  d.  cbem.  G«.,  18,  1907. 
'  Banu  :  JM..  »,  Ref.  Sjj. 

'  Scheibler  ;  tbi4.,  17,  1731. 

•  V.  LippmaoD  :  Ibid.,  17,  aajj. 
W  KilUnl :  Ibid.,  19,  3031. 

"  PmreuB.  Tollsna  :  Ann,  Cbem.  [IJeWg),  atl<  '73- 

"  Allen,  ToUfm  :  Ibid.,  a6o,  joa, 

u  Parctu  BTid  Totleiu  :  Loc.  cil. 

■I  SchuUe,  ToUetii :  Ann.  Cbem.  (Uetng),  J71,  49. 


Water... 

. .  f  =  10, 

Water... 

. .  t^  =  10, 

Water... 

..    C=:  10.369, 

Water... 

..  c=   8.740, 

Water... 

..  c=    9.730, 

Water... 

Water... 

..^=  9016, 
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tion  decreases  with  increasing  temperature.     For  example : 
Hy  -  +  ioS.o°,  [or]-  =  +  iQ4.s°  ' 
Arabimsazme,   CtH,0,(N.NHC,Ht),.      Crystals  ;  melting- 
point  157°  to  158"  ;'  159".' 

Alcohol,  95  per  cent. e  =  3.40,    t  =  ao°,    \a\D  =  +  18.90' 

The  rotation  gradually  disappears.*     Compare  Fischer/ 
i-Arabinose.     An  aqueous  solution  which  contained  id  per 
cent,  of  each  of  the  active  components  rotated  in  a  i  dm.  tube, 
after  fifteen  minutes,  4°  to  the  right ;  after  one  hour  +  0.2°, 


Wohl*  refers  this  to  the 


and  after  two  hours  it  was  inactive, 
birotation  of  the  /-arabinose. 

Xyujsb,  CH,0H(CH0H),CH0  =  C.H„0..     Whiten 
or  orthorhombic  prisms ;  melting-point  144°  to  145°. 
Water..  f=  10,664,         /  =  »'",  [<*]d=+ 19.31°  j' 
W»ter-.  £=  11.070,         t  =  3o,        "    =+19.23   1 
W»ter..  1:=  10.108,         l—M,        "    =  +  19.39 
W«t«.-/=   9.940.     (fJ'  =  i.o359.    t  =  ao',    [die  +18.99''* 
(Mean  of  about  50  readings.) 
The  effect  of  concentration  on  the  specific  rotation  of  aqueous 
solutions  of  xylose  was  investigated  by  Schulze  and  Tollens.* 
All  the  solutions  were  tested  after  standing  twenty  to  twenty- 
four  hours,  the  61  per  cent,  solution  after  aquarter  of  an  hour. 


^■ 

dr. 

MS- 

3- IIS 

1.00977  ■ 

+ 18.435" 

5.376 

1.01B14 

18.547 

9.706 

1.034a. 

18.773 

a>.744 

1.08199 

19.610 

34-355 

1.13750 

30.495 

46.395 

..19366 

21.439 

56.239 

i.a4«>5 

31.681 

61.747 

1.37358 

23-703 

ParcB*,  Tolleni. 


1.  ehem.  Ott.,  aa,  jSj.  note. 
Ileiu:  Ann.Chm.  (Webig),  3 
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From  these  figures,  interpolation  formulas  for  the  tempera- 
ture of  20°  may  be  calculated  : 

r <^=    3t0  34,     t"]o  -«8-o95  +  oo6986a 

II c-^  34  to  61,         "    ^  13-°^  —  0.1S17P  +  0.00312^ 

The  temperature  has  no  marked  effect  on  the  rotation  be- 
tween 15°  and  20°,  but  above  20"  a  change  takes  place  which 
must  be  considered  in  any  exact  investigations. 

Water #-10.0829,     rf"—  103*3 


[«lfl. 

15- 

+  r8.898" 

30 

18.909 

>5 

19.148 

30 

I9.6a8 

Xylose  exhibits  multi rotation.     S72. 

Observations  of  Wheeler  and  Tollens'  gave : 
Water  ..  c~  10.236,     i  =-■  3o°,  after    5  minutes  [n:]n  =  +  SsM' 

Water ..  €^  =  10.236,    /  =  ao,      "     10        '  "    =  +  70.14 

Water  ..  f=  10,236,     /  =  20,       "      16  hours  constant       "    =.  +  18.59 

Parcus  and  ToUeus*  found  the  beginning  rotation  lower  : 


Water c  --^  10.664,     '  =  30°      ^*ei    jj  minutei  [rt]/,  =  +  77-87° 

constant      "     14    hours  "    -=  +  19.31 

Water f^n.oTo,    t^  20",       "      4^  minutes       '■   =  +  78.61 

constant       "     24    hours  "    --  +  19.12 

From  this  [(i]/i  two  minutes  after  solution  -^  about    91° 
■'        "        "    immediately    "  "  :  nbout  100 

Ammonia  of  about  o.  i  per  cent  strength  brings  about  the 
end  rotation  immediately.  If  more  than  o.  i  per  cent,  is  pres- 
ent the  rotating  power  is  very  greatly  decreased.     See  873.' 

Xyloiozone,     C,H,0,(N,H.C,HJ,.        Bright     yellow     silky 
needles;  melting-point  159°  to  160°. 
Alcohol,  95  per  cent, p  -■  2.815,    ^  =0.85,     [a:]/i  -=  —  43-36" 

After  more  than  a  week  the  solution  showed  approximately 
the  same  end  rotation.* 

I  Add.  Chim.  (Uebig),  304,  jii. 

*  Ibid.,  ag7,  175- 

'  Sctaulie,  Tolleoa:  Ibid.,  171 ,  49. 

•  AlIcD,  Tolleiu:  Ibid.,  wtn,  >9S- 
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FUCOSK,  CH,.(CHOH).CHO  =  C.H„0,-  Fro™  «»  weeds. 
Crystals ;  melting-point  1 16'  to  140°. 

Water- .  c  ^  9.1375  (dried  at  65*),    t  ^  ao",     [a'\o  =  -~7S-9^° 
Fucose  shows  marked  maltirotatioo.     An  aqueous  solution 
clarified  with  alumina  cream  gave  the  following  rotations:' 
(^6,9155,    t  ~  30°,  after    it  minntea  [aln  =^  —  11 1.8' 
"       14       "  "    =      106.8 

■■      ai       ■'         "    =       97.8 
"      31       •*         "    =       90.0 
71       "         "    =        79.0 
"     loi        ■•  "     ^        77.8 

"     146       "         "    =        76.8 
On  the  foUomng  day  coaataot  =  —   77.0 

Rhamnose  (Isoduldte,  rhamnoduldte) ,  CH,.(CHOH)* 
CHO  +  H,0  =  C.H„0»  +  H,0. 

Ordinary  Rhamnose.  Monoclinic  crystals ;  melting-point 
93°  to  94°.  (On  the  three  modifications  of  the  substance,  see 
{72.)  The  following  numbers  hold  for  the  final  constant 
rotation  and  the  hydrate  : 

Prom  qnercitrine,   water (=18.076,     l—ij',     [alo— +  8.04'" 

Prom  xautborhomnine,  water  i:  —  26.04,  '^='7°.  [a]j>  =-}- 8.07** 
Prom  xantborhamnine,  water  c  =  I3-39a,  /  —  18",  [a]o  —  +  8.83*  * 
Pnaa  naijngenine  (citrna  decn- 

mana)  water r -=  25.166,    ^=17",    [a]„  —  +  8.*" 

Effect  of  concentration  : 

£  =        5  9  18  31  40 

[«]„  =  -  8.48°,     +  8.SJ°.     +  8.50",      r  8.51',     -r  8.65" 

The  rotation  is,  therefore,  influenced  but  little  by  the  con- 
centration.    With  elevation  of  temperature,    the  rotation  de- 
creases and  vi£e  versa.     For  /  =  6"  to  ao"  this  formula  holds : 
[a]«  -=9.18'' -0.035/' 

Rhamnose  exhibits  multirotation  as  described  in  S72. 
Freshly  prepared  solutions  show  left  rotation  which  changes 
gradually  to  right  rotation  : ' 

GOnther.  TOlleni:  Ann.  Cbem.  (LieUg).  171 ,  S6, 

Berend  :  Ber.  d,  chem.  0«..  ■■>  im, 

Ucbemuuii,  HOtmann  :  /iid.,  ■■,  9S6;  Will :  /hd..  30,  11S6. 

StobmaDD,  buiEMn  ;  J.  pnkt.  Cbem,,  [i|.  45.  yd. 

Will:  Bcr.  d. cbem.  Ga. ,  Mi,  394. 

BchBclle.  Tollcn*  :  Ann.Chm.  (Llebig).  >7i,  61. 

JmcoU:  nul..   371,  17';. 
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Water />  ^  lo,    rfj*  =  i.<m36,    /  =  »' 

After  I  minute [a)o       -  56' 

After  8  minutes "  0.0 

Constant  after  i  hour "     ^=  +  8.3 

Water c  -^-  10,    I  ~-  19.5  to  20.5° 

After  5}  minutes [a^p  ~  —  j-ii" 

After  9}  minutes "     -■■■      0.0 

Constant  after  57  minutes "     -  •*  8.36 

Id  another  series  of  experiments,  the  banning  rotation  was 
—  4-5°-' 

The  decrease  in  rotation  takes  place  regularly  with  gradually 
diminishing  rapidity.' 

When  rhamnose  is  heated  to  the  melting-point,  the  end  rota- 
tion is  reached  immediately." 

A  small  addition  of  ammonia  destroys  the  multi rotation.' 
Water,  c  -  io.05>  /  ~  »o°,  [a]j9«fter  ao  hours  —  +  7.86" 

Water  with  0.1  percent  ammonia,  (v^  ao",  [£i]„atter    7  niin.  -4-7.95 

For  further  observations  on  rhamnose  see  Gemez'  and 
Tanret.* 

On  the  rotation  of  rhamnose  in  alcoholic  solution,  seeS64. 

Anhydrous,  Amorphous  Rhamnose.  Isodukitan,  C,H„Oj. 

Water p      9.338,    d—   1.0181,    /      ao=,     [a]/i  ^ -;- 8.7° 

This  shows  no  multirotation  in  water  solution  :' 

Water ^    - 17.983.    df       i.iooi,    i  -  to",     [.i]o  -  -;    6.36° 

Water p      3i.5"9-      "        1.0765,    t  ^  30,  "  +    9.43 

Water ^14.419,      "  -1,0507.    /   -  io,  "  +    9,34 

Methyl  alcohol   [97.94  p.  e.),  p  -  19,06.  rfj'       0.8843,  \_a]n  —  10.59 

In  alcoholic  solution  the  rotation  may  be  either  ~\-  or  ^ 
according  to  the  concentration  and  the  percentage  of  water  in 
the  alcohol.  Rayman  and  Kruis'obtained  the  following  num- 
bers : 

I  Bchuelle  and  Tolleus  ;  Z«,  tit. 

'  ParauBndTollcDi;  Ann,  C hem,  (UebiE),  1ST.  ><^, 

■  Jacob!, 

•  Bchulie.  Tollens :  Ann.  Chem,  (Lieble),  tjt,  49, 

-  I/>id..  i>a.  86. 

'  BuU.  HOC,  chim,.  [a).  48,  6js. 
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Uiyl  .loiM  (  S.31  p.  t).  p  -   17.579.  d"! 

i.<e34. 

[o>»^  8.96' 

"      (IO-9 ) 

16.694 

1.043a 

+  8.18 

•:        ■•    («>.at  "  •■ ) 

■17.690 

1.0170 

t  4.14 

"      (43-57  '■  "  ) 

18.631 

0.9960 

+    3.,« 

..      (38.„  ..  .. ) 

11.177 

0.9767 

4     a.33 

•■      (K.09  •■  •■ ) 

<1M, 

0.948, 

i     0.84 

*■      (94.cc  "  "  ) 

10.445 

0.850. 

-   9.»3 

"      (9S. ) 

7.018 

0.8,9, 

—  10.04 

••      (97.36  •■  "  ) 

4.875 

0.8159 

—  ia69 

•'      (9933"") 

9368        . 

0.8176 

-10.6S 

Rhamnose  Oxime,  C,H„0,-.NOH.  Crystals  ;  meltiog-point 
127"  to  128".     Does  not  show  multirotatiou.     See  S72. 

Rkamnoie  Phenylkydrazone.  C,H„0,.(N^.C,H,).  Colorless 
scales  ;  meltii^-point  159°.  Dissolved  in  water  by  gentle  heat 
and  quickly  cooled: 

^~i.oii,    rfj°-^i.oo9[,    i      ao°.    [«!;>       H- 54-3°  ' 

It  does  not  show  birotatioD.  The  rapidity  of  hydrazone 
formation  may  be  followed  by  the  polariscope.' 

Galactose,  ( Lactoglucose) ,  CH,.OH.(CH.OH),.CHO. 

d-Galadose.     Found  in  three  modifications.     See  S72. 

Ordinary  Galactose.  Granular  crystals  ;  melting-point  168°  ;' 
161*"  to  162"  ;'  162"," 

For  the  constant  form  there  has  been  found  : 
Water,  c       10  to  15=.     [«]/.   j  81.41081.7"  • 
Water,  p    -  10,     d'*     -  I.0385,     (       18°,     [«]/,       -\   81,  j'  ' 
Water,  c  -   9.973,    t      15",    [«)„  _  +  81.01°  " 
Water,  ^    .  io.i8z,    rfj"       1.0395,    '      ^-S".    ("■]"     '  "■   80.5" 
W»ter,^     -10,  rf-   -    1.0379,  /       10°,   [n^)„      +8i.5".;[«)/       -l9JO°'* 

From  /!f-galaclan  : 

Water c       10.078,    /      15".   [n],.       +81.54°" 

For  the  dependence  of  the  specific  rotation  of  aqueous  solu- 

'  PlKher.  Tafel :  Ber.  d.  chcm.  Ga.,  M,  ism. 
>  Jacobi ;  Ana.CbciB.  <Mcbigl,  171,  174. 
'  V.  Llppmann  -.  Ber.  A.  chem.  G«».,  r8,  jjjs. 

•  HDuti;  JahrHbcr.,  1881,  p.  1125. 

i  SchulK,  Sldger  :  i^Dd,  Vcn.  SUt.,  )6.  413. 

•  Kent,  TOllen* :  Bet.  d.  chem.  C«*.,  17,  668, 
'■  Scbdbler  ;  Ibid.,  17,  1731. 

•  Stclger;  ZUch.  phyriol.  Chem.,  ii,3;3. 

•  Tollciu,  Stone  :  Bet.  d.  chem.  Ge«„  ai,  15;}. 
■"  V.  T.ippiauiB:  Ibid.,  17, 1139. 

II  Schulie.  Steiger:  Ijnd .  Ven.  Stat..  J6,  4(3, 
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tions  OD  the  percentage  strength  and  temperature,  Meissl  has- 
tonod' 

[a]'fl  =  83.883  +  0.0785  P  -  0.309/, 
whic^  formula  holds  for^  =  5"  to  35°  and/  =  10°  to  30°. 
Rinddl*  gives  the  formula 

[«]i)  =  83.037  +  o.  199  ^  -  {0.276  —  0.0035  P)  t< 
holding  for^  =  it"  to  30°  and  /  =  4"  to  40°. 

The  two  formulas  lead  to  the  following  specific  rotations : 


lah 


10"  ao"  ao"  lo"  ao°  30°  lo'  ao"  30' 
(Meissl  83.58  80.49  78.40  81.97  80.88  78.79  83.36  81.37  79-18 
tRindeU  83.53  80.01  77.50    83.64  81.15  78-87    S4.76  S2.50  80.24 


Galactose  possesses  multirotation.  For  the  beginning  rota- 
tion Meissl  fonnd  130°  to  140°,  v.  Lippmann  134.5°,  Koch' 
132.5°,  133.8°,  137.4°.  Parens  and  Tollens*  give  the  follow- 
ing observations : 


e-iirfio.    1- 

^ 

t  —  10.X145.    l-xfi. 

Timeifterwlntioii. 

[«]..■ 

Time  after  aolndcn. 

[«!... 

7  minutes 

117.23" 
116.14 
II4.S7 
107.71 
103.87 
98.81 
95.88 
93-35 
83-99 
81.03 
80.55 

80.39 

, 

117.48" 
"6.47 
"4-43 
107.31 
ioa.40 
98.33 
94-»6 
9i-7« 
83-58 
S1.37 

R         " 

., 

.. 

„ 

„ 

**        .. 

^          .. 

*** 

I** 

.. 

„ 

\     " 

7    ■•    ! 

8a  37 

6     "     1 

^  "  ] 

i     "     1    

'  J.  pnkt.  Chem.,  [i] ,  aa,  97, 

■  SGh«ibler-B  N.  Z.  Rbc.-lDd.,  4,  itd. 

•  Plunn.  Zts.  I.  ROMl.,  1886. 

*  ADD.  Chcm.  (I4ct>lg).  as7,  i«8. 
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From  the  curve  constructed  from  this  we  have : 

=      "      I2f 

0.1  per  cent  ammonia  destroys  the  mnltirotatioo.' 
d-Gaiadcs£  Oximt,  C,H„0,:NOH.     Crystals ;  melting-potDt, 
175°  to  176".     Moltirotatioa  shown. 

Water p  —  5.1056,    i/^"  —  1.017.    '  =  »" 

After  10  minute* [a]^  ^= -|- ao.6" 

"    30  boun  constant "    ^=  -f  M-7S 

On  account  of  the  slight  solubility  in  cold  water,  solutions 
up  to  a  strength  of  s  per  cent,  only  could  be  investigated.' 

d-GatadoH Pkmythydrazme,  C,H„0,: CN.H.C^,).  Crystals; 
tnelting-potnt,  158°. 

Dissolved  by  aid  of  gentle  heat  in  water  and  quickly  cooled : 

^  =  1.980   rf-  =  1,006s.    ^  =  30°,    [aJo  =  — ii.6» 
Multirotation  could  not  be  observed.'    See  also  Fischer  and 
Tafel.* 

d-GalaOose Anilide,  C,H„Oj,NH.C,H,.     Tridinic  crystals; 
melting-point  about  147°. 

Ethyl  alcohol  (90  vol.  per  cent. ) ; 
p  =  a.389,    ,;-  ^-.  0.8366.    (  =  »"  to  33°,    [alo  —  —  31.33° 
^^a.o99,      "    —0.8334,    /  =  »°to23°,         "    =  — 31.44* 

Methyl  alcohol  (rfj°  ^=  0.7907J; 
A  =1.699.    d'T  =  o.i9il,    /  =  30"  to  33°,     [a']o^-33.u' 
d-Galactose-p-toluide,    C,H„0,.HN(CH,).C,H,.       Crystals; 
melting-point,  139°. 

Methyl  alcohol  (aa above): 
^  =  0.6167,    rf^=^  0.7953,    /r^  30°  to  33",    (ajy>  ^  —  33.99' 

Ethyl  alcohol  (50  per  cent.) : 
^=0.9833,    rf---a93i6.    ^_.ao°to23=,     [a]„  —  -  io.9i«' 

d-Galaclose  Pentaacetate,  C,H,0,CC,H,0),.     Glistening  rhom- 
i>ic  plates ;  melting-point,  142°.     Right-rotating.* 

l-Galaciose.     Formed  in  the  fermentation  of  t-galactose  by 

1  ScholM.  Tolleni;  Ann,  Chem.  (Liebig),  371,  49. 
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beer  yeast.     Crystals ;  melting-point,  163°  to  163°  (notcor.)> 
Exhibits  moltirotation. 

Water c    -10;    [«]o  Btter8mmut«  ^  —  lao" 

"     coDBtant  =  —    73-6° 

These  values  may  be  looked  upon  as  approximate  only  as 
the  preparation  used  was  not  sufficiently  pore.' 

Sorbin  (Sorbinose,  sorbose),  CH,OH.(CH.OH),.CO. 
CH,OH.     Rhombic  crystals. 

Water c--^  33,  [«]/ --^  —  46.9° ' 

"      ^=   9.»7.    [«]/>  =  — 43-4'" 

Shows  no  birotation. 

Glocose  (Glycose). 

d-Glucose  (Dextrose,  grape-sugar,  starch  sugar),  CH,OH. 
(CHOH),CHO+  H,0.  On  the  three  modificationsofrf-glucose 
see  §72,  p.  260, 

Ordinary  Glucose.  Hydrated  :  monoclinic  crjstals ;  anhy- 
drous :  rhombic  hemihedral.  The  constant  specific  rotation 
ofi^-glucose  has  been  determined  by  many  observers.  The 
most  reliable  determinations  in  respect  to  purity  of  substance 
as  well  as  to  accuracy  in  measurements,  are  those  of  Tollens,* 
and  they  have  shown  that  the  specific  rotation  increases  to  an 
appreciable  extent  with  the  percentage  amount  of  glucose  p 
in  the  solution.  The  increase  may  be  expressed  by  the  follow- 
ing formulas' which  hold  from  the  weakest  to  the  strongest 
solutions : 

I.  Anhydrous  Glucose,  C,H„0,.     /  =^  17°  : 

[«]/-     =51-50+ o-oi8796^ -1-0.0005(683;)' 
59.55  —  o.iaai6  q  +  0.0005168  4' 

II.  Hydrated  Glucose,  C,H„0.  +  H,0  r 

["]«       47-73  +  0-015534  ^-fo«»3883^ 
According  to  this,  we  have  the  following  specific  rotations 
for  solutions  containing  different  amounts  of  anhydrous  glu- 
cose : 

I  Fiscber.  Htttt :  Ber,  A.  cbetn.  Cca.,  as>  »47- 
'  Benhelot:  Ann.  chim.  phyt,  [3],  35.  "'- 
'  Wehmer.  Tollena  :  Ann.  Cbem.  (Lieblg),  >4i,  310. 
'  Bcr,  d.  chcm.  Ges,,  p,  4S7,  ijji ;  it,  ttn. 
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[a}D  —  58.61        58.74       53.90       53.08       53.19       53.53° 

^^35  40  SO  60  70  80 

[«]/)  ^  53-79       54.08       54.73       55.49       56.35       51.31" 

Compare  with  reference  to  this,  Ost,'  and  the  reply  of 
Tollens.' 

Solutions  freshly  prepared,  without  heat,  show  btrotation 
(see  §72).  Among  the  many  experiments  on  the  change  in 
the  rotation  of  glucose,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  quote  those  of 
Parens  and  Tollens  as  the  most  exact.*  These  were  made 
with  glucose,  prepared  according  to  Soxblet's  method  from 
cane-sugar,  and  dried  at  60°  to  70". 


. 

solution. 

105.16" 
104.59 
'M.55 
100.03 
97.9* 
93.41 
83.86 
72.»6 
68.87 
63.33 
59.71 
58.49 

- 

'- 

*of.   e-ssni- 

Time  ■fte 

Timeafte 

■olntfoa. 

["]r. 

SV,  minnte* 

7 
8 
9 
\l 

13 
14 
15 

85 

30 

7 

■     tea 

104.86" 
103.64 
103.01 
loa.38 

„ 

I 

.. 

14 



100.50 

99.88 
98.S3 
9a- 35 

30 
50 

I"   h'u 

''/       " 

73.S8 
5Z.60 

6 

constant.. 

louTS,  constant 

The  end  rotation  appears  immediately  when  the  glucose  has 
been  heated  to  melting,'  or  when  the  solution  is  heated  for 
some  time.*  The  addition  of  o.  i  per  cent,  of  ammonia 
destroys  the  multirotation.'but  if  more  ammonia  is  added  the 
specific  rotation  is  much  decreased. 

c  ~  about  10,     /  -:  io"  :  Directly  after  solution [«]/>  ~  49-83° 

After  30  minutes "         50.00 

After    1';,  hours "    —49.65 

After  24  hours "         46.36 


1  Ber.  d.  chem 

Gm 

»4.  '»4 

»  Ann.  Chem. 

UeWg),  JBT. 

•  Schmidt -.nid..,, 

i  Hene  :  /iut. 

•«>. 

•SchuUeand 

Tollei 
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InHuence  of  InatMve  Substances  on  the  Rotation  of  Glucose 
Pribram'  has  determined  the  effect  of  addition  of  the  follow- 
ing substances  on  the  specific  rotation  of  glucose,  the  end 
rotation  reached  in  each  case  after  long  standing  being  finally 
measured  : 

1.  Ammonium  Carbonate. 

Solutions  which  contained  in  100  cc.  16.46  grams  of  anhy- 
drous glucose  and  /  grams  of  the  salt  gave : 

^=0  a  4  6  8  10 

[«]?=  ja-Ss       5>.4o       sa.aa       S'-S*       S<-"        50.85° 
There  is,  therefore,  a  slight  decrease  in  the  specific  rotation 
of  the  glucose. 

2.  Urea. 

The  solutions  contained  in  100  cc.,  15.797  grams  of  anliy- 
drous  glucose  and/  grams  of  urea  : 

p^    o  4  8  13  16 

[a]"  -53-91        5»-84       5»-6i        51-33       5i-95° 

There  is  also  here  a  decrease  in  the  specific  rotation,  but 

it  is  slight.    According  to  Neumann  Wender,' neither  urea  nor 

any  other  substance  in  urine  has  any  effect  on  the  rotation  of 

glucose. 

3.  Acetone. 

The  solution  contained  in  100  cc.,  15. 68grams  of  anhydrous 
glucose,  c  grams  of  acetone  and  water  : 

CO  4  8  12         16        30        34        40        50 

[rt]j;-- 51.89     53-39     53-63     53-94     54-33    54-53    54-8i    56- '9    57-03° 

The  specific  rotation  of  glucose  increases  in  rather  marked 
degree  with  increase  in  the  acetone  content  of  the  solutions. 

Alkalies  and  also  lime  bring  about  a  gradual  decrease  in  the 
rotation,  and  its  final  disappearance  by  decomposition  and 
production  of  salts  of  saccharinic  acid  (left-rotating),  glucinic 
acid,  and  humus-like  bodies, 

Derivatives  of  i/-^lucose 
Glucoseamine   .^rfrftrA/or«fe,CH,.OH(CH.OH)..CH(NH,). 

■  SiliDiiKsber.  d.  Wien.  Akad.,  9!.  II  37s, 
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COH.HCl.     Honosymmetric  crystals.      From  lobster  shells. 
W«er ^  =  5-158.    ti--^'.oi»S,    l-^-X.    Mo  =  + 74-64'' J' 

Gliuoseamhte    Hydrohromtde,    C,HuNO,.HBr.      Monosym- 
metric  crystals. 

Water A -^  aa-555.    rf~=  1.1146.    /  =  »',    £a]o=S9.j7» 

"     p       13.505,      "  =^1.0601,    t^=vo,         "    =59.63 

"     P—    5-3".      "   =  i-tW37.    /  =  »,         "    =6o.aj 

The  Specific  rotation  increases  therefore  with  the  dilution 
according  to  the  formnla : 

La]n    ^55.31  +0.053?' 
Glucoseoxime,    C,H„Oi:N'OH.      Colorless  prisms;   melting- 
point,  136°  to  137°;'  135°.*    Shows  multi rotation. 

Water p  —  9.367,    d  —  1.0195,    /  =  ao"  i  * 

[a]/>  after  15  minutea =  — 5S  f 

"      "     18  hours,  constant — -  —  3.2  J 

Glucose  Trisulphuric  Acid,  C,H,0,(HSO,),. 

Water c  =  ii,    W/>  =  +  43-2*'* 

Glucose     Tetrasuiphuric    Acid    Chloride,    C,H,0CUHSO.).. 
Square  prisms. 

Water t    -  4.4.     [a]/,=  +  71.8"' 

Acetochlorhydrose      (  Glucose- monochlorhydrin-tetracetate) , 
C.H,CC,H,0).0,C1. 

[«]/-+  147°' 
^«/i»«Vr£Jjtf(Glucose-tetracetate- mononitrate), C,H,(C,H,0),. 
NOi.Oj.     Crystals  ;  melting-point,  145°. 
M>=  +  '59°* 
Octacetyl  Diglucose,  C„H„(C,H,0),0„. 
I.   Crystals;  melttng-point,  39®  1040°. 

Water /  —  16'  to  17",     [o]^  =  ■\-  54.63"  " 

'  WesKheider :  Bcr.  d.  cbem.  Gee.,  ig,  ji. 

<  Tiemano,  Utidolt :  Ihid.,  19. 155. 

<  Wohl :  Ber.  d.  chem.  Ge*.,  >4,  99J. 
>  Jacobl :  Ibid .  14.  697. 

•  Claenan  :  J,  prskt.  Chem.,  [ij,  ao,  «. 

•  Colley  :  Compt,  rend.,  jo,  401. 

•  Colley  :  Ibid.,  7*.  «36. 


I"  Demole  :  Ber.  d.  cbera.  Cea.. 
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II.  Cautiflower-like  gtx>ups  (from  ether)  ;  meltiiig-potnt, 
128°  to  133°. 

Benwiie c  =  2.415,     [a]o  =  -j-  aa-so*  ' 

Glucose  Phenylkydrazone,  C,H„0,CN,H.C,H,). 
Exists  in  two  isomeric  forms  ;  the  pure  white  crystals  only, 
with  melting-point   113  to   115,    were  investigated  optically. 
They  show  strong  mnltirotation. 

p  --  9.181,    (f  J"  =  10357.    t  —  ■Kt" 

[iTl/i  after  10  minutes =  ~  15.3° 

"        "     13  to  15  hours,  constant.    ^—46.9 

The  multirotation  is  not  due  to  the  fact  that  the  substance 
had  passed  into  the  isomeric  modification,  because  the  crystals 
again  obtained  from  the  solution  melt  at  114°.* 

Glmoie  Anilide,  C,H„Oj.HN.C,H,.  Sheaves  of  needles; 
melting-point  about  147'. 

Meth}>l  alcohol  (rf»  -  0,7907): 
p  ^  S-M9>    df  -  0.8065,    (  ^  K."  to  i3»,     [<i]d  ^  —  48.32' 
/»-    3-3*6.       "      0.805s,    /  -  M^toas",         "    =-49.15 

Ethyl  alcohol  of  90  vol.  percent.  ((/^— 0.8294): 
/>      4.697.    flT      0.8453.    /-  20"  to  23',     [<t]o  =-44-o8">" 
^-3.269.       ■'      0.8407.    /  =  2o''t023»,        "    =-44.15/ 

C/i«at*r/'ara&/a(ai',C,H„Oi.HN.(CH0C,H,+  '/,H,0.  Crys- 
tals ;  melting-point,  106°. 

Uethyl  alcohol  (as  above) : 

^-7.879.     df-O-^i^i,     t        22°  to  26°, 

P  --    4,082,       ■•  ---  0.8061,    /  ^-  22'  to  36", 

p  -  2.6r3,       ■■  —  0.8007,    t  ■---  22°  to  26°, 

Ethyl  alcohol  («s above): 

^    -^6.658,      df        0.8513.      /-    23°  to  46", 

Glucose  Ethylmercaptal,  C,H„Oj(SC,Hj),.     Crystals. 
Water... ■  p  -   4.878,     ds^  -  1.002,     /  7^50",     [ir]/.      —  29.8°* 

/-Glucose. 

From  /-gluconic  acid  anhydride.  Crystals  ;  melting-point, 
14.1°  to  143"- 

>  Heiiteld:  Anil.  Ctaetn.  (Llebig).  s».  119. 

■  Jacob! ;  /Aid..  37A,  171. 

'  SorokiD  :  J,  prakl.  Chem,  [j],  J7,  19s. 

t  Sorokin  :  /*rf..  [l].  J7,3o8. 

'  Fischer;  Ber.  d.chem.  <;«..  Jj.  675. 


w»= 

-43.88- 

'■  — 

-  41.55 

-38.13 

[..]„. 

-  38.80" 
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^"---1.016,     t~    30°1' 


"      "    7bour8,  conitant —  51.4! 

Mannose  CSeminose),  CH,OH.{CH.OH),.CHO.' 
d-Afannose. 

I.  From  mannitol  by  oxidation.     Crystals. 

Water p    -  about  10,    rf~..- 1.0416,  /      ao",     [«]/,.+ 11.96°  ' 

II.  From  nut  shells : 

Water e    -  about  10,    / -^  jo",     [a]c       -r   14.36° 

The  small  difference  is  due  to  the  amorphous  nature  of  the 
latter  product.' 

d-Manrtose  Oxime,  C,H„0,:NOH.  Crystals;  melting-point 
176°  ;*  176'  to  184°  (not  constant).* 

Exhibits  multirotatton.  On  account  of  the  difficult  solu- 
bility, a  5  per  cent,  solution  only  could  be  investigated. 

Water /  rr  4.798,    d      1.016,    f^ao'l' 

[a]D  after  10  minntet ■   +  7-5  i 

"      "       6  boura,  coaatant ^  +  3.j  I 

l-Mannose.  From  /-mannonic  add  anhydride.  Sirup. 
In  aqueous  solution  rotates  to  the  left.' 

The  phenylhydrazone,  melting-point  195°,  is  right-rotating 
in  hydrochloric  acid  solution  ;  the  phenylglucosazone,  melting- 
point  205°,  is  strongly  right-rotating  in  glacial  acetic  acid 
solution.* 

Rhamnohexose,  Metbylhexose,  CH,.(CHOH),.CH0  = 
C,H,fO,.  From  rhamnohexonic  acid.  Crystals ;  melting-point, 
180°  to  181°.     Shows  strong  multirotation. 

Water /- 9-675.    d"^      i.o347.    '      20°)'° 

After  '/,  hour [«]/,  .  .  -  82,9  |. 

After  12  bours,  constaat '■         — 61.4J 

■  P<«cher :  Bcr.  d.  chem.  Ge*„  >j,  >6ig 

'  Fl»cher,  HirKhberjer :  Hid.,  js,  1155, 

■  PiKher,  Hinchberser :  Ibid.,  as,  j6j. 

•  n*c)wr  and  HlrMhbngeT :  Ibid..  3>,  311S. 

•  Fiicherand  HimchberyeT  :  ibid.,  at,  u^. 
I  Jacob)  :  aid..  14.  £98. 

•  Plechcr  :  /iid.,  >j,  373. 

•  I^Kbcr. 

1°  FUcher,  Piloty :  Bcr.  d.  chcm.  Gib.,  aj,  yoi. 
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a-GLUCOHBPTosE,  CH,OH.(CH.OH),.CHO  =  C,H„0,. 
From  ar-glucoheptonic  add.  Rhombic  plates  ;  melting-point, 
180°  to  190°.  Shows  wealc  birotation.  For  a  solution  made 
by  gently  warming  with  water,  £^^  10,  /=  20*,  C*]/.^  — 
19.7°  at  once,   and  after  fifteen  minutes  with  greater  dilution 

M„  =  -  „=.■ 

p-Glucokeptose,  not  yet  investigated. 

(/•Mannohbptosb,  C,H„0,  (at  104.°).  Crystals;  melting- 
point,  134°  to  135°  (notcorr.).  From t^-mannoheptonic  acid. 
Exhibits  multi rotation. 

Water p  =  10.807,    d^~  i0397.    '  -ao'l* 

After  10 minutes t"^]"  ^  +  85''>5  !■ 

After  34  hours,  constant "  ^=  -^  68.64 1 

l-Mannoheptose,  from  /-mannoheptonic  add,  could  not  be  ob- 
tained in  a  crystalline  condition,  but  is  characterized  by  its 
phenylbydrazone,  melting  at  196°,  with  complete  decom- 
position.' 

0-Galaheptose,  C,H„0;.  Melting-point.  190°  to  194°. 
Shows  multirotation. 

Water ^  =  9.2,  10  minutes  after  solution  [ffjj^  —  J2.5' 

After  34  hours  [fjj  _-  —  54.4'  ' 

Rhahnohbptosb,    C,H„0,.     Prom  rhamnoheptonic   add. 

Water c  ^-940,    ^ -=.  ao°,    [it]o  =  +  8.4"*  (about) 

a-GLUCOOCTOSE,  C,H„0.  +  2H,0.  From  a-glucooctonic 
acid.  Needles  ;  melting-point,  93°  (uncorr.).  Shows  multi- 
rotation. 

Water p  --.  6.496,    d  :=  i.oaij,    /  --■  so"  '  • 

Kydntad.         Anbirdiviu. 

After  a  shoil  time [tJ^]^       —  61. ,1°  —  70.8* 

After6hours,  constant "       —43.9  —50.5 

rf-MANNOOCTosE,  CgH„0,.  Ffom  rf-mannooctonic  add. 
Colorless  sirup. 

[a]- {approi, )  -=  —  3,3=' 

I  Fischer:  Ann.  Chcm.  (LieUg).  >7i>,  64. 

*  Fi«clier,  PBMiBore  :  Ber.  A.  chem.  Get.  aj,  «5S. 

•  Smith  :  Ann.  Chem.  ILiebig;},  373,  iSj. 
<  Fllchert  llrid..  3t%,  15s. 

s  Fiichfr:  /*irf„  ijo,  64. 

'  PUcher,  PBMmore  :  B*r.  d.  cIimb.  Ge«..  J],  ajj4. 
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Gaiaoctose,  C,H„0,  +  H,0.     From  gaUoctonic  add  lac- 
tone,    Tbio  plates;  melting-point,  109°  to  111°. 
[<»]„  >  -  40° ' 
<^-Mannokonoss,    C,H,gO,.     From    (/-mannonononic    add. 
Crystals;  melting-pditit  about  130°. 

[a]»(ftppnMt.)        +S0.0" 

17.  Qxyketonea.    EetOMt 

rf-FRUCTOSE,  levulose,  fruit-sugar,  CH,OH.(CH.OH),.CO. 
CH,OH  =  C,H„0,.     This  body  shows  left  rotation  in  aqueous 
solution,    which,  as  first  shown  by   Dubrunfaut,*  decreases 
rapidly  with  elevation  of  temperature.  Besides  this,  the  freshly 
dissolved  fructose  shows  multirotation  (§72).     The  numerical 
data  given  below  hold  for  the  constant  end  rotation. 
On  the  production  of  pure  levulose  from  inulin,  see  Wohl.* 
Earlier  investigations  by  Herzfeld,*  Winter,'  Herzfeld  and 
Winter'  gave  spedfic  rotations  which,  for  example,  lor  p  = 
20"    and    I  =  20°,    varied   between    [aja  =  —  70.59"    and 
-  7I-47''- 
The  following  observers  found  a  much  higher  value  : 
I.  Hoaig  and  Jesser."     They  give  the  formulas  : 

a.  For  the  influence  of  temperature  : 

ToTp=   9,       for];,-- —  103.93  +  0.671^     for/=i3't04o'' 
'    P^nS'         "   =— 107-65 +  o-*9»'.      "  /  ^  g"  to  45"  ; 

b.  For  the  effect  of  the  percentage  amount  of  water  q  in  the 
solution, 

[<t]5=  —  113.96 -|-  0.3587,    iotq  =  60  to  95  per  cent., 
from  which  follows :" 
Forioo— ^=^=         5  10  ao  30  40 

C"]"  ^  -  89.41     -  90.7a     -  93.30     -  95.88     -  98.47° 
According  to  Honig  and  Jesser,   the  lower  values  of  Herz- 
feld  depend  on  this,  that  in  the  conversion  of  inulin  into  sugar 

'  FlKber  ;  Add.  Chem.  (LicUg),  •••,  ijo 

•  PiKher,  FuMuire. 

>  Compt.  rend,,  4a,  cfii. 

<  Bcr,  d.  chem.  Gcs..  >a>  ""!■ 

t  Ass.  Chem.  (LlebiB).  144,  187. 

•  fiid.,  >44,  300. 

'  Btr.  d.  chem.  Ges.,  19.  39J- 

•  ZtKhr.  rUr  RUbeaiDckcr-Ind..  (iS§S),  p.  1096. 
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dextrines  are  always  formed  which,  by  the  method  of  pttri- 
fication  with  ether-alcohdl  employed  by  the  latter,  cannot  be 
completely  removed, 

2.  Jungfleisch  and  Grimbert'  combine  the  following  deter- 
minations, made  for  different  concentrations  and  temperatures : 


"  '- 

[«]z.. 

-  97.31 
-91.55 
-89.90 

[«]/>. 


-105.76 

-  IOI.30      I9.S  ■  ■  . 

-  97.*a  I  39.0  ■  ■  ■ 

-  90-39    48.75  ■  ■ 


9.75  ■  ■ 


a.S3 


-  9' -55 
-92.72 
-93.30 
-97.07 


under  the  general  formula  : 

Mi  -  -  [loi-as  -  0.56  /  +  0.108  (c  -  10)]. 
Ost'  investigated  fifteen  solutions,  the  strength  of  which 
varied  between  i  and  30  per  cent,  of  levulose,  at  20°,  and  cal- 
culated this  formula : 

['»]^  =  - (91-90 +o.iii/>) 

4.  Parcus  and  Tollens"  found 

for^  ^10,     t  ^  ao",     [a]p  ^    —  9J  to  91.5" 

5.  Wohl  found' 

for^+  10.17  or  <:=  '0.37,    t      ao',     [a]/,  =  —  91.8" 

According  to  the  above  five  observers,  the  specific  rotation 
of  a  10  per  cent,  solution  at  the  temperature  of  observation 
varies  between  [a]  ^  =  —  90.2"  and  93'. 

In  alcoholic  solution,  levulose  has  about  two-thirds  the 
rotation  shown  in  water. 

With  reference  to  the  multirotation,  or  decrease  in  the  rota- 
tion of  freshly  prepared  solutions,  we  have  the  following  ob- 
servations : 

I .  Parcus  and  Tollens :' 

1  Compt.  rend.,  loj,  390, 
)  Ber.  d.  chem.  Gea..  14,  1636. 
>  Add.  Cbem,  (UcblK),  >|7,  ite. 
•  Ber.  d,  chem.  Ce«..  j],  1090. 
"  Ann.  Chem.  (Ueblg).  agj,     6. 
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f  —  10,    /  -  -  20°,    Fint  rotation  after  6  min.  [«]» --  —  104.0° 
Bod  rotation    "  15    "        "    =  —  91.3 
and  I  hoiir[a:]o-—  —  93.1 

2.  Schulze  and  Tollens :' 

IT  =  10,    t^=  ao",      Firat  rotation  after  15  min.  [a]/j  =  —  92.3° 
Bnd  rotation      "    20  honrs    "    =  —  90.9 
In  o.  I  per  cent,  ammonia  the  constant  end  rotation  is  reached 
in  five  minutes. 

3.  Jongfleisch  and  Grimbert'  give,  among  others,  the  fol- 
lowing observations : 

f  i.TW;    J^B" f^9-7S.,  <°7°- 

After  10  min.  [ct]c=—  ro6.«°  After   35  min.  [a]ij~  —  97-33° 

"    »    "        "    =—   99-3»  "     55    '■        "    =  —  96-11 

"    45    "        "    =—   93-83  ■'     75    "        *'    =  —  95-" 

"    90    "        "    =—   91.00  "    105    "        "    =  —  94.77 

If  the  levulose  solution  in  water  is  heated,  a  further  gradual 
reduction  takes  place  according  to  Jungfleisch  and  Grimbert, 
and  to  avoid  this,  the  temperature  should  not  go  above  40°. 
But  Ost"  did  not  observe  this  decrease. 

According  to  their  strength,  adds  affect  the  specific  rotation 
of  levulose  in  different  ways  (Dubrunfaut,  Jungfleisch  and 
Grimbert,  Ost). 

Levidose  anilide  is  characterized  by  a  very  high  rotatioq. 
Sorokin'  found ; 

In  ethyl  alcohol  ^  ~  0,712 (a:]c=  —  215.7° 

"       >=a.oi6 ■'    =  —  185.5 

In  methyl  alcohol  p  =  r.436 "     --^  —  181.5 

18.  Invert  Sngar 
The  rotating  power  of  the  invert  sugar  solutions  obtained  by 
the  action  of  acids  on  cane-sugar  solutions  has  been  investi- 
gated mainly  by  Gubbe,'  Ost,'  Wohl,'  and  others.  As  Gubbe, 
and  later  Ost  found,  the  inversion  is  most  conveniently  accom- 
plished by  heating  100  parts  of  cane-sugar  with  i  part  of  oxalic 

'  Ann.  Cbcm.  (UcblE),  ■;■,  5}. 

■  Compt.  rend.,  107,  390, 

■  Ber.  d.  chem.  Gc*..  J4.  1613. 
•  J.  prmkt.  Chem.,  [i],  37,  195. 
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add,  in  aqueous  solution,  for  several  hours  to  50°  or  60°.  No 
modification  of  the  rotation  of  the  invert  sugar  takes  place 
here  as  is  the  case  on  heating  with  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric 
add. 

The  rotation  of  this  sugar  mixture  is  subject  to  many 
changes,  and  the  following  conditions  have  espeoEd  influence. 

a.  Concentration. — From  careful  experiments,  Gubbe  de- 
duces the  following  formulas,  based  on  a  temperature  of  20°  : 

(I)  M-  =  -  19.U7  -  0.06068^  +  o.oooaai  p' 

(II)  ■■    =  -  aj.305  -  0.01649  9  +  o-oooaai  ?», 

holding  for>i  =  9  to  68,  or  y  =  32  to  91  ; 

(HI)  [a]S=- 19-657- 0.0361  .r, 

holding  for  e  up  to  35. 
Ost  gives  the  expression 

[«■]?=  — 1983  —  0.04  A 
holding  few  p  ^  2X0  30. 

b.  Temperature. — This  formula  was  given  by  Tuchschmidt,' 
for  c=  17.21  and  ^  =  5  to35, 

[<*!;,  =  —  "7.9  +  o-3a  *■ 

Lippmana  found  nearly  the  same  in  a  series  of  experiments 
extending  to  /  =  80'.' 

More  accurate  formulas  deduced  by  Gubbe  from  his  experi- 
ments are  these : 

(IV)  For(  =  o«  to  30": [«]'„  =  [«]^  +  0.3041  (/  -  20)  +  0.00165  ('  -"  »)' 
(V)     " /  — Jo''"ioo°:    "  —     "    +0.3246(^—10)— 0,00011  (^  —  io)' 

If  we  calculate  the  values  for  different  percentage  strengths 
and  temperatures  of  invert  sugar  solutions  according  to  Gubbe' s 
formulas,  I  and  IV,  we  obtain  this  table : 


c-i. 

.-.0. 

t-ij. 

*-».    1 

-  24-75 

-14-93 

-ins 

t=  5° 

—  24.03 

-a4-" 

-«4.39 

-  34.58  1 

1-31 
1.40 
1.4S 
1-56 
1.65 

10 

-  aa.ya 

-aa.90 

-23.08 

-  »3.26  ! 

-23-44 

—  23,6a 

15 

—  ai.33 

-ai.50 

-ai.68 

-  31.36  1 

-21.04 

—  32.22 

ao 

-19.84 

—  ao/)a 

—  lo.ao 

-20.38; 

—  ao.56 

-20.74 

as 

—  18.28 

-  18.46 

—  18.64 

—  i8.8a  1 

—  19.00 

-19.18 

.■v> 

-  16.63 

—  16.81 

-16.99 

-17-17  i 

-  I7..1-S 

—  17253. 
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As  the  rotation  of  invert  sugar  solutions  decreases  with  tem- 
peratare  elevation,  it  must  follow  that  it  becomes  o  at  some 
definite  temperature  and  changes  to  right  rotation  at  a  still 
higher  heat.  This  temperature  of  inactivity  is  87.2°  accord- 
iag  to  Tuchschmidt,  and  87.8°  according  to  Ltppmann. 

For  solutions  inverted  with  oxalic  acid,  Gubbe  found  these 
temperatures : 

79-39°  {<■=  10).        *>-43°  (.c  =  ao),       8i.47'>  (c  ■=  3o) 

The  decrease  and  final  change  in  direction  of  rotation  is  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  the  rotating  power  of  levulose  dimin- 
ishes rapidly  with  increasing  temperature,  while  that  of  dex- 
trose is  but  slightly  changed. 

ir.  Presence  of  Adds. — That  the  specific  rotation  of  invert 
sugar  solutions  made  from  cane-sugar  suffers  a  change  by 
reason  of  different  amounts  of  acids  employed  was  shown  first 
by  Dubrunfaut,"  and  later  by  Gubbe.'  According  to  the 
experiments  of  the  latter,  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  adds 
produce  an  increase  in  the  specific  rotation,  which,  for  solu- 
tions containing  10  parts  of  invert  sugar  in  100  parts  of  water 
and  s  parts  of  acid,  may  be  expressed  by  the  following 
formulas : 

Snlphuric  acid-.-  [a]^=—  (19.983  -|- 0.16981)  holding  for  j  =  0.1  to; 
Hydrochloric  acid      "    = —  (<9-995  +0.3263  j)       "        "  j.=  o.ito3 

If,  however,  cane-sugar  is  inverted  with  different  amounts 
of  oxalic  acid  (0.1  to  4.3  parts  for  10  parts  of  invert  sugar  and 
100  parts  of  water),  the  specific  rotation  remains  constant. 

If  an  invert  sugar  solution  is  warmed  with  hydrochloric  acid 
and  then  diluted,  the  liquid  does  not  assume  the  proper  end 
rotation  corresponding  to  the  dilution  until  after  about  twenty- 
four  hours,' 

d.  Temperature  of  Inversion. — Invert  sugar  solutions  made 
by  action  of  mineral  acids  on  cane-sugar  solutions,  with  appli- 
cation of  heat,  suffer  a  decrease  in  the  rotation  if  the  heating  is 
increased  or  long-continued. 

There  are  no  accurate  experiments  on  this,  but  only  occa- 

'  Compt.  tend.,  sj,  38. 

'  Ber.  d,  chera.  Gss.,  18,  ajio. 

>  Gubbe  :  Ibid..  iS.  nit ;  Wohl :  Ibid.,  aj,  1087. 
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sional  statements.  According  to  Herzfeld,'  if  a  solution  con- 
taining 13.024  grams  of  cane-sugar  in  50  cc.  of  water  is  warmed 
with  5  cc.  of  38  per  cent,  hydrochloric  add  to  69°,  the  inver- 
sion is  complete  in  seven  minutes,  and  in  fifteen  minuted,  a 
decrease  in  the  rotation  has  already  begun.  Under  the  same 
conditions,  but  emplojnng  75  cc.  of  water,  the  maximum  rota- 
tion is  again  reached  in  seven  minutes  and  the  decrease 
begins  in  twenty  minutes.  WohP  also  found  that  when 
invert  sugar  solutions  are  warmed  with  hydrochloric  acid 
for  some  time,  the  left  rotation  as  well  as  the  copper  oxide  re- 
ducing-power  decreases  more  and  more,  because  dextrine-like 
products  are  formed  from  the  levulose. 

In  general,  the  velocity  of  inversion  increases  rapidly  with 
the  temperature,  and  for  all  acids.  In  addition,  when  strong 
adds  are  used,  it  is  increased  by  the  presence  of  peutral  salts  of 
the  same  acids,  which  action,  however,  diminishes  with  ele- 
vation of  temperature.' 

e.  Formation  of  Dehydration  Products. — If  acid-free  invert 
sugar  solutions  arc  evaporated  in  vacuo  to  a  sirup,  dehydration 
compounds  (right- rotating  levulosan)  are  formed,  and  on  re- 
solution a  much  weaker  left  rotation,  or  even  a  right  rotation, 
is  found.  On  standing  several  hours  in  the  cold  or  after  heat- 
ing a  short  time  to  67"  to  70*  with  addition  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  the  normal  rotation  returns.' 

b.  Behavior  of  Inactive  Bodies. — Alcohol  greatly  decreases 
the  left  rotation  of  invert  sugar,  and  on  warming,  right  rota- 
tion may  appear.*  According  to  lyandolt,*  a  solution  of  ao 
grams  of  invert  sugar  in  15  cc.  of  water  and  diluted  with  abso- 
lute alcohol  to  100  cc.  is  inactive  at  38°,  and  rotates  above 
this  temperature  to  the  right,  and  below  it  to  the  left.  Accord- 
ing to  Horsin-D^on,  anhydrous  invert  sugar  dissolved  in  abso- 
lute alcohol  shows  no  rotation,  but  becomes  left-rotating  on 
addition  of  water. 

I  ZUchr.  riir  aQbcDiDCkcr-Ind.  (iK8g),  p.  707, 
'  Bee.  d,  chem.  Ge«.,  aj,  »i6. 
'  Spohr  :  J.  prakt.  Chem.,  [i],  la,  ji. 

<  Degcner  :  7.tKhr.  fUr  Rabeniucker-lnd.  (iSSA),  p.  344  :  KeriMd  :  Itid.  (HH?). 
p.    91*. 

'  Jodiii  ;  Compt.  r«nd.,  gB,  613. 
•  Ber.  d.  chem.  Ge...  13,  1J.IS. 
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Lime  produces  a  decrease  in  Uie  left  rotation.' 
Basic  lead  acetate  added  in  iocreasing  amounts  to  an  invert 
'3Ugar  solution  decreases  the  left  rotation,  and  converts  it  into 

increasing  right  rotation.' 

On  employing  a  basic  lead  acetate  solution  of  1.32a  sp.  gr., 

Bittmann*  found  thesedeviationsinthe  Ventzkesaccharimeter. 


+  6.4 

+  7-6 


+  4-'> 
+  6.9 


+  8.6 


Composition  of  Invert  Sugar. — For  a  long  time  it  has  been 
-assumed  that  invert  sugar  is  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  dex- 
trose and  levulose,  but  it  is  only  recently  that  the  correctness 
-of  this  assumption  has  been  shown  by  Honig*  and  Jesser,  which 
they  did  by  proving  that  the  arithmetical  mean  of  the  specific 
rotations  of  the  two  components  coincides  with  the  specific 
-rotation  of  invert-sngar.  This  proof  was  never  successful 
Jiefore,   because  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  numerical  data 

■  Jodia:  Lk.  tit. 

'  C.  Banxtaton  Gill  i  J,  Chcm.  Soc..  14,  gi. 
>  ZttCbT.  far  RDbconKkcr-Ind,,  (laSo).  p.  S76 
*/*»J.,  (I88g),  p-IOJT. 
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ia  question  was  lacking.     These  data  are  given  by  tlie  foUow- 
tng  formulas  : 

Dextrose MS=  +  5*-5''   +  0,0188  ^  +  0.000517 /■  ' 

Leroloee ■•    —  —  88.13    — 0.3583  >  » 

Invert  engar "    =  —  19.447  —  o-ObaCAp  -(-  o.oooaai^  • 

If  DOW  the  spedfic  rotations  of  these  sugars  for  diSerent 
strengths,  p,  be  calculated,  we  have  from  the  above  formulas : 


/■ 

Dextrue. 

I,e™ioM. 

*'*mS^"' 

lD*en-Ms>r. 

30 
as 
30 
35 

+  5308 
+  5319 
+  53-53 

+  53-79 

-93-30 
-94-59 
-95.88 
-97.17 

-W.65 
-  21.18 
-ai.69 

-».S7 

—  ao.83 
-«.o7 

—  ar.30 

+  0.46 
+  0.18 

—  0.39 

The  same  calculation  has  been  carried  out  by  Ost.' 

The  agreement  with  observation  confirms  the  above  assump- 
tion fully  and  an  earlier  suggestion  of  Winter'  that  invert 
sugar  may  be  made  up  of  4'  parts  of  levulose  and  3  parts  of 
dextrose  is  evidently  in  error. 

19.  Disoccliarldei  {S&ccliaroBeB,  Biosea) 

Cane-Sugar,  C„H„0„.     Right-rotating. 

For  the  relation  of  the  specific  rotation  of  the  sugar  in 
aqueous  solution  to 

1.  The  percentage  amount/  of  sugar, 

2 .  The  percentage  amount  g  of  water, 

3.  The  concentration  c,  or  grams  of  sugar  in  100  cc.,  the 
following  formulas  have  been  given,  based  on  accurate  obser- 
vations ; 

I.  By  Tollens,"     Calculated  from  19  solutions. 
I.  Specific  gravity  of  the  solutions  at  17.5',  referred  to  water 
at  4°.     Rotation  at  20°  : 

(>=   4  to  18,  [a](,  =  66.8io  — 0.015553^ —0,0,52462  ^' 


096, 
8  to  69. 


'  =  64-730  +  0.016045  q  -  0.0.5^461  ^ 
-  66.3S6  +  0.01503s/  -  0,0^986  p' 
~  63.904  +  0.064686  7  —  0,0,3986  f* 


O.Ois>46l  =  0.000051463,  et 
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Later,  ToUens'  found  that  the  fonnolas  6  satisfy  dilute  soln- 
tioDS  also,  down  to  /  =  i  even. 

a.  Specific  gravity  of  solutions  at  17.5°  referred  to  water  at 
17.5°.     Rotations  at  20'. 
From  the  same  experiments  as  under  i  there  follows  for^, 
a'.  /  —   4  to  18,     [a]D  ^  66.737  —  0.015534/  —  0.0451396/' 
^'. /^tSto69,        "     =66.303  — 0.015016/  — 0.0^3981  /" 
By  another  method  of  calculation,  Thomsen'  obtained  fnmi 
the  observations  of  Tollens  these  expressions  in  place  of  those 
given  under  i  above, 

J,    f/  =  18  to  69,     [a]/,  ^  66.577  +  0.007466/  -  aoui339^ 

■  V  =  3'  to  8a,        '■  ^  64.190  +  o.055ais  g  -  0.0,31339  f, 

whidi  agree  well  with  the  Schmitz  formulas  given  below  under 

n.,  I. 

n.  Schmitz*  gives  these  formulas  deduced  from  eight  solu- 
tions (see  §54,  p.  195). 

r.  Specific  gravity  of  the  solutions  at  20°  referred  to  water 
at  4°.     Rotations  at  20'. 

/=    5  to  65.     [a:]n- 66.510  4- 0.004508/- 0.0,28052 /• 
?       35  to  95,         "         64.156  +  0.051596  f  —  0.0,28053  f 
2.  For    the    concentration    at    20°    Schmitz    gives    these 
formulas: 

c       10     to  86,     [a],.      66.453       0.001236  i: -0.0,11704  i* 
e        2.5  to  28,        "      -  66.639  ~  0.020820  e  +  o.c^346o3  i" 
e  -     2.5  to  28,        "      -  66.541  —  0.008415  £ 
Landolt^  has  calculated  these  approximate  expressions  from 
the  observations  of  Tollens  amd  Schmitz,  showing  the  relation 
of  the  specific  rotation  and  concentration  of  solutions : 
<r  -  4.5  to  27.7,     [a]-     ^  66.67  —  o-^W  ^  (true  cc) 
£      4.5X0  27.7,     [(t]^s^  66.82  —  0.0096  IT  (Mohr'acG.) 

in.  The  latest  experiments  have  been  carried  out  by  Na^ni 
and  Villavecchia.'  These  formulas  follow  from  twelve  series 
«f  observations  with  different  sugars ; 

/  ^^  3*065.    (o'lS  66438  +  0.010312/ -  □.0,35449/' 
?  ^35(097.        ■'63.924  +  0.060586^-0.0,35449}' 

'  Ber.  d,  cbcm.  Cm,,  17,  17S1. 
<  /M.,  14,  1651. 

*  Pabllc  dc  lab  chlm.  ccntr.  d«lle  Eabelle,  Ronu  (1S91),  p.'47. 
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If  we  combine  now  the  results  which  the  different  fonnnlas 
give  for  a  nnmber  of  different  percentage  amounts  of  sugar,  we 
find  these  variations : 


>- 


la.  Tolleiu 

lb.  TolleuB 

lb'.  ToUcDS-TbonuMii . . 

I.  ScbmiU 

:i.  Naaiiii  and  ViUavecchU 


66.48 

66.60 
66.49 
66.50 


.• 

_1„ 
66.10 

66..V. 

66.48 

66.35 

66.5> 

66.37 

«».,M 

66.11 

66.43 

66.18 

65.90 
66.14 
66.17 
66.03 
66.07 


It  is  seen  that  the  values  given  by  the  last  two  formulas  fur- 
nish the  closest  agreement. 

With  reference  to  the  specific  rotation  of  cane-sugar  in  very- 
dilute  solutions,  see  the  observations  given  already  in  §55. 

For  the  rotation  of  different  rays  of  light  by  cane-sugar,  see 
"Rotation  Dispersion,"  ^45. 

Influence  of  temperature.  This  was  formerly  held  by  Mit- 
scberlich,'  Hesse,*  also  Tuchschmidt*  to  be  extremely  small. 
Andrews'  was  the  first  to  show  that  the  specific  rotation  of 
sugar  decreases  with  elevation  of  temperature  and  to  the  extent 
of  0.0114  for  1°  C.  According  to  new  experiments  which 
Schonrock'  has  carried  out,  using  ten  sugar  solutions,  the  tem- 
perature coefficient  lies  between  0.0132  and  0.0151.  This 
formula  may  be  used  to  calculate  the  specific  rotation  of  solu- 
tions of  about  24  per  cent,  strength,  for  a  temperature  differ- 
ent from  20°,  between  the  limits,  12°  and  25°. 


[«]'„  -  M? 


4(i- 


■o) 


Recently  Wiley'  has  reinvestigated  the  subject  with  extreme 
care  and  has  found  a  value  lower  than  those  given  above. 
The  coefficient  as  given  by  him  is  0.00994  *s  the  mean  change 
in  the  specific  rotation  for  each  degree  centigrade. 

In  the  paper  by  Andrews,  the  value  is  given  in  one  place  as 

■  Bcr.  d.  Bed.  Akad.,  (1G43J,  p.  150. 
»  Ann  Chen.  (IJebls;),  i;A,  97, 

>  J.  p™kl.  Chem..  [i],  a,  lu- 

•  Technology  gnaitetly.  Uay  (1889).  p.  367:  Chem.  Cenlrbl.,  (189s),  I.  p.  ao. 

>  BcT.  der,  phyL-[«lin.  Reichianmilt  von  1S96  ;  ZtKhr.  /Qt  laatmin..  17.  itw. 

•  y  Am.  Chem.  Soc..  >■,  J«8  (1899). 
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O.OOOII4-  But  the  context  shows  that  this  is  a  typographical 
error  for  0.01 14. 

On  the  specific  rotation  of  cane-sugar  in  mixtures  of  water 
with  acetone,  methyl  alcohol,  and  ethyl  alcohol,  see  §59. 
According  to  Seyffart,'  sugar  retains  the  same  specific  rotation 
when  dissolved  to  the  extent  of  5  to  40  grams  in  100  cc.  of 
alcohol  of  9°  to  90°.' 

The  changes  shown  in  the  specific  rotation  of  cane-sugar  in 
presence  of  alkalies  and  salts  have  been  explained  already  in 
*7o. 

Milk-Sugar.  l,actose,  Lactobiose.  Anhydrous,  C„H„0„; 
hydrated,  C„H„0„  +  H,0. 

As  already  shown  in  the  chapter  on  multirotation,  S72,  this 
sugar  is  found  in  three  modifications,  of  which  a  and  y  in 
aqueous  solution  pass  slowly  into  /J  at  the  ordinary  temper- 
ature, but  rapidly  on  warming.  The  a-form  exhibits  greater 
rotation  (birotation),  and  the  ;'-form  less  rotation  (half 
rotation)  (see  §71). 

Anhydride.     Bydntc. 

I.  a-Modif.  ordinary  milk-sugar [ajc        >  ^   88"  +84° 

»,  /»-      "       stable  form "  ^   -r  S5-30         +  5»-53 

3.  7.     "      second  labile  form "  ;  +  36.2  J-  34.4 

Ordinary  Milk-Sngar. — The  beginning  rotation  of  this  can- 
not be  accurately  determined,  because  of  rapid  change  into 
the  ^-form,  and  is  always  found  too  small.  Schmogei'  found 
\a\o  =  +  84°  (for  the  hydrate),  and  Parens  and  Tollens* 
+  83=. 

The  following  series  of  experiments  by  Parens  and  Tollens 
gives  a  picture  of  the  change  into  the  stable  /?-form  which  fol- 
lows in  milk-sugar  solutions  at  the  temperature  of  20°,  the 
time  being  counted  from  the  moment  of  adding  water  to  the 
finely  powdered  substance ; 

1  ZUchr..  riir  RBbciiiucker-Ind.  (18:9),  \\\,  p.  130. 

<  Tialle*. 

»  Ber.  d.  chem.  Ge*,,  13, 1918.  - 

<  Ann.  Chcm.  (UeblE),  »n.  'T>- 
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(-«" 

t-4«41- 

<  — 

-7.0S*. 

Time. 

Tlnw. 

I'^l". 

Smin. 

lO    " 

8.-56 

15    " 

8..1. 

io     " 

79-69 

35  min. 

78.86" 

30     '• 

76.48 

30    " 

77-14 

«     " 

73>6 

40    ■' 

74.94 

I  hour 

70-°4 

i'/,  houra 

65.76 

1';,  honn 

68.57 

3 

63.17 

a 

61.  JO 

A      '■ 

58.97 

3 

S7-S4 

3V'i     ■■ 

55-84 

4V.     " 

54-3" 

5 

33.60 

5         '■ 

54-35 

6        " 

53.43 

7 

53.25 

7        " 

53.90 

24        " 

5J.53 

34        " 

5a.53 

As  opposed  to  the  earlier  statements  of  Hesse/  Schmbger* 

shows  that  the  rotating  power  of  milk-sugar  for  c  =  2,372  to 

41.536  is  independent  of   the  concentration.     He  finds  from 

the  mean  of  70  polarizations  the  constant  rotation  at  20",  for 

C„H„0„  +  H,0 [a]„  .-  -i-5a.53'' 

Exactly  the  same  value  is  found  by  Deniges  and  Bouvans.' 
However,  according  to  experiments  of  Schmoger,  the  temper- 
ature influences  the  rotating  power  which  sinks  as  the  solution 
becomes  warm.  This  effect  is  greater  at  20°  than  at  higher 
temperatures.  In  the  neighborhood  of  ^  ^^  30°,  [«]n  changes 
about  0,070°  for  one  degree  of  temperature  as  shown  by  the 
following  table : 


_8.307ji.c.30i, 
15.950' 1. 0661, 
16.664  i.o643l53.46' 
34.785  1 .0993! 


5*.76'' 53.36° 
53.50°  |5J.56  I 


t 


1  Ann.  Cbem.  (Mebis),  176,  9S. 

■  Ber.  d,  cbcm.  Ce*..  13.  19B. 

•  J.  ph.™.  chlm.,  [5].  ij.  363 :  Chen 
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If  the  rotation,  or,,  of  a  milk-sugar  solution  has  been  found 
at  the  temperature  t,  it  may  be  reduced  to  the  value  at  so"  by 
this  formula : 

,    I020  —  / 
looo 

By  the  action  of  dilute  acids,  milk-sugar  is  inverted  and 
glucose  and  galactose  are  formed,  which  may  be  shown  by 
polarization.  If,  for  example,  c  =  11.9734  and  t  =  20°,  there 
may  be  calculated  from  the  rotation  of  glucose,  {_a\  i,  ^  52.84°, 
and  of  galactose,    [a]^^  79-73°>  that  of  the  inverted  milk- 

=  66,29',      Rindeir    found     Sf^n  = 

67.57  ^^^  ^'^  rotation,  and  showed  that  it  is  influenced  by  the 
temperature  according  to  the  following  formula  : 
[«]/>  =  70.608°  ~  o.  152 1. 
Alkalies  diminish  the  rotating  power  of  milk-sugar : 
I  mol.  ciTst.  milk-sugar  -\-  i  ntol.  Nb,0  : 

/  =  20',    c  =  i,     [ajratonce - -(- 45-5°l' 

t—to",    c~3,        "    after  Mhonre,-,       4- i  a -57  J 

Half- Rotating  Milk-Sugar  (y-form).  This  is  produced  as 
already  explained  in  $72.  The  beginning  rotation  is  found 
too  large  because  of  the  rapid  conversion  into  the  more  strongly 
rotating  y9-form.     Schmoger*  obtained  for 

C--707.    ['*]/>    -■■f-34-4;    «^7-7a.     [a]/)  =  t- 36.2'', 

The  conversion  of  a-  and  also  y-milk-sugar  into  the  constant 
fi-torm  is  hastened  by  addition  of  o.i  per  cent,  ammonia.' 

Milk-Sugar  Ocloacetate,  C„H,.On(C,H,0),,  This  i.s  left-rota- 
ting and  exhibits  neither  birotation  nor  half-rotation. 

Chloroform p  -  atxmt  lo,     [alo   —  —  3.5°  ' 

Maltose,  Maltobiose,  Malt  Sugar,  Ptyalose,C„H„0,i+H,0. 
Crystallizes  in  fine  needles  with  i  molecule  of  water  of  crystal- 
lization, which  is  lost  at  100°. 

The  earlier  statements  on  the  rotation  of  maltose  gave  values 
between  ["]/>  ^^  -(-  139°  and  150°,      The  first  reliable  obser- 

r.  r&r  RlitwnnickcT-lBd..  4,  i6j. 
;  :  Ann.  Chem.  (Uebig),  17«,  101. 

«  mnd  Tollens  :  Ann.  Chcm.  (I.ieb[g),  371,  49. 
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vations  were  made  by  Meissl.'     He  found  that  maltose,  like 
lactose,  shows  half-rotation. 


i-. 

■  hour. 

4  hour*. 

.6 

ia6.a 

l3*.o 

■S 

127.4 

I33-0 

.0 

127.0 

I35-0 

137-6 
138.0 


'37-3      ;      '38.3 

T38.J     138.2 
138.3      138.3 


■38.3 
138-3 
138.2 


Parcus  and  ToUens*  also  investigated  the  half-rotation  in  two 
different  solutions,  and  found  : 


Ptep. 

; 

-- 

(- 

w° 

f 

*fi 

c^' 10.040 

rorhTdr«le.       . 

e  =  9.6»" 

or  livdrate. 

■.-■x 

c-   9.537  for  «ol.ydT. 

t-9-'95'<««il>3«lr. 

(or  Bnliyilr. 

__^""' 

119.360 

Time. 

120.97- 

Time, 

^X 

Smln. 

6  min. 

Ii8.75» 

10    " 

120.37 

14     " 

131.16 

8    '■ 

119.46 

15    '• 

1 31. 01 

16     " 

133.39 

10    " 

120.34 

20    " 

121.72 

30     ■■ 

123.23 

13      " 

120.69 

30    " 

"3.35 

25     '■ 

I34-S5 

'5     " 

121.32 

45-   '■ 

125.17 

30     '• 

125.68 

20     " 

I33.3S 

I  hour 

128.07 

40    ■■ 

137.56 

30     •■ 

134.04 

1'/,  boura 

130.97 

SO    " 

129.44 

5C    '• 

137.04 

a       " 

»33-97 

I  hour 

130.57 

I  hour 

128.81 

2'/,     '■ 

134-05 

i'/.  hours 

132-63 

iVi  hours 

"31.45 

3         " 

■34.96 

I'/.    " 

134.71 

3        " 

133.33 

5        " 

136.5a 

2 

135. '7 

3       ■' 

135.16 

7        " 

136.72 

3'/.     " 

135.65 

4'/,    " 

136.40 

9        " 

136.96  conn 

f •  :■• 

136.40 

1 36.87  court. 

6         " 

136.75  const. 

The  constant  end  rotation,  as  with  milk-sugar,  is  more 
quickly  reached  by  heating  the  solution  or  by  adding  ammo- 
nia to  it.* 

I  J.  pnikl.  Chem.,  11,  184  and  ag.  114. 

<  Add.  Chcm.  (Uttrig),  tfj,  171. 

■  Scbulieand  Toll«n>  :  /ftuf^,  971,  53.  ' 
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The  constant  end  rotatioQ  is  dependent  on  the  temperature 
and  concentration,  as  shown  by  observations  of  Meisst,'  which 
maj'  be  expressed  by  this  formula  : 

[«]/.  =  140.375  —  0.01837  /  ~  <»-°9S ' 

From  this  we  have  the  following  agreement  between  obser- 
vation and  calculation : 


/. 

d 

■t  I7.S*. 

IS".                      17-5*-                      »S*.                       3S". 

Found.,  Olc.    FoDod..  Calc. 

Poaai    Calc.    Pound.    C«lc. 

4-95  ■ 

1.0196' 

1138.67 J138-86  I38.46|i38.6a 

137-97  137-91'  >37.o8  136.96 

9.70 

I.039»8 

,138.79,138.77 138.541138.53 

137.84  137.8a  136.95  136.87 

18.65  , 

1.07777 

1138.56 138.61 138.33 '38.37 

137-57  137-66  136.75  136.71 

18.67  . 

•07779 

'138.68  138.61138.40 1138.37  137.68  137.661-36.79  i36.7t 

19.68 

138.70  138.59  138.301138.35  137-59137-641136-66,136.69 

19.91 

1.08309 

138.50  138.58  J38.39  138.34  137.55  137.63  136.61  136.68 

33-86 

I. 14873 

138.35 1138.33  138.1al138.09  137-33  137.38  136.38,136.43 

34.7*   ■ 

1.15361 

138.26138.31  138.00  138.07  ,i37-»9'37-36|i36.37|  136.41 

34-95    , 

1.15500 

138.34 1138.31  138.11:138.07  i37.*o  137.36 |i3«.48i  136.41 

Herzfeld'  gives : 
Water /  =  ao°,    /       n.29,    ^---1.044°,     [a]o      +  i38-a9' 

(Prom  Meissl's  formula  there  is  calculated  :  138.27). 

Ost'  finds: 

Water e  =a  toai,    /  =  »",     [ar]o  =  -f-  137.04" 

Brown,  Morris  and  Millar*  also  obtain  values  which  closely 
agree  with  those  of  Meissl. 

Octaatyl    Maltose,  C„H„0„(C,H,0),.     Crystals ;   melting- 
point,  150°  to  155". 

<:-i.995S.     [«]o-8j.i8''> 

>-=a         ■■  =75.7  r 

Alcohol p^t  "=60.0    ( 

Betucne p      a  "  ^76.54    1' 

Chloroform p  -- 1  "   —  61.01    i 

Alcohol p  -.  t  "   -;6o.oa   J 

■  J.  prakt.  Cbcm.  [aj,  J|,  114. 

'  ZUcbi.  fSr  XHbcniucker-Ind.,  (1895),  p.  136. 

'  Cbem.  zt«..  ■«,  1717. 

•  J.  chem.  Soc..  jt,  71, 

•  Hcnfcld  :  Ann.  Chcm.  (UeblK).  ■>«,  >iB. 

•  Henfeld:  ZUchr.  tlirKabcniucker-lud,.  (199;),  p.  m. 
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ISOHALTOSE  GalHsin,  C„H„0„.  This  is  tomtd  in  the  yeast 
fennentation  of  grape-sugar,'  or  in  the  treatment  of  this  sogar 
with  hydrochloric  acid.' 

The  specific  rotation  in  aqueous  solution  increases  ai^roxi- 
mately  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  solvent  employed : 

Water /  =  ao°,    £-54.58,     [a]>- +  7733°!' 

17  =  27.29,  ■'  =  +  80.10    [ 

e  ^  10.60,         "  =  +  83.76  J 
Lintner  and  Dtill'  give  for  a  preparation  of  isomaltose  from 
starch,  but  which  probably  was  not  pure,  [a]  „  ~  140°  in  lo 
per  cent,  solution. 

Trehalose,  Mycose,  C„H„0„  +  aH.O.     Rhombic  crystals ; 
melting-point,  210°. 
Water....  c  =  8,4to  14.8    I --- 15' 

[a]/  =  4-  199°  (=^  aio°  for  anhydroas  sabat.)* 
Water..-.  £    -10,03,        [«]>  —  + i73.»*  ' 

Meubiosb,  Raffinoboise,  C„H„0[,.     Amorphous  powder. 

Water c  -  3-957.    '    ^  '7°.     [«]d    -  +  laC.?" 

Water c       3.973,     /       17,  *'     ^  +  i»7-9 

These  are  only  approximate  values,  as  we  have  no  guarantee 
of  the  purity  of  the  amorphous  sugar,' 

Water /  ■=  17.5",     [ar]p    =  137.3a'- 

0£lac£fj'JMeliinose,C„U,fi,,iC,K,0),. 
',,  Alcohol  -i-  ',,1  chlorofonn. ...   t  -  I.6516,     i  -  18°,     [ir]/i  —  -t-  94.2° • 

CvcLAUOSE,  Ci,H„0|[.  From  the  roots  of  CydaMtn  euro- 
paettm.  The  specific  rotation  is  not  affected  by  the  temperr 
ature,  and  is 

[.]„=-, 5.I5". 
On  heating  with  dilute  hydrochloric  add,  the  rotation  is  in- 
stantly changed  to  fajn  =  —  66.54,  but  under  thfi  influence 
of  the  heat,  soon  decreases.'" 

'  ScIunlU  and  Cobcail :  Ber.  d.  chem.  Gcs..  17,  looo. 

=  Fi»ch«r:  Ihid.,  >3,  3M8. 

'  Schmitt  Bod  Cobenil :  Ibid.,  17.  loe;. 

*  ZtKhr.  BDgew.  Chem..  1S91,  p,  263. 

^  Bettliekil:  Ann,  chlm.  ph;a.,  [3I,  u,  176. 

'  Mit»ch«lich;  J.prakt.Chcm.,  [I],  7J.  6s. 

'  Scbeiblerand  Mittelmeier:  Bcr.  d.  ch«tn.  Ga,,  *3, 143S. 

■  Ban;  Cbcm.  1A%..  at,  1B6. 

<  Schclbler  and  Hittdmeicr. 

1"  Michaud  :  Cbem.  News,  53,  233. 
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ao.  TiiMCf.h«rld«»  mi  Pidyiicelwriaw 

Rafpinose,  Melitose,  Melitriose,  Gossypose.  CuH^O,,  + 
5H,0.  Melting-point  118°  to  119°.  It  is  found  in  various 
vegetable  prodncts. 

The  rotating  power  was  found  by  several  older  observers,  in 
pretty  close  agreement,  as 

[«]/.=  +  104.5*,  for  '  =  20°, 
and  to  be  but  slightly  dependent  on  temperature. 

Tollens'  found  that  these  different  products,  investigated  by 
the  earlier  chemists,  melitose  from  eucalyptus  manna,*  raffinose 
from  molasses,'  gossypose  from  cottonseed,*  are  identical  and 
show  the  following  values  : 
I.  RaffiuoM  from  molasses  : 
■Wftter fi  =    9.817,    i  ■=  K)°,    rfj°  -    1,03378,    [a]D      +  104.9'' 

II.  Raffinose  from  cottonseed  ; 
"Water fi  -^  H.158,     /  -^  »",     rfj*       1.03279,     [fl]«    -  -r  104.39° 

III.  Raffinose  from  rucalj^tns  msana  : 
Water p^    9.777,     /-w°,     rf»^-   1.03171,     la]f.  -.  +  104.44'- 

Raffinose  is  found  also  in  the  sugar-beet. 

Water p  —  1.7616.    f  ^  iS",     [a]yj—  104.96'" 

Rischbiet  and  Tollens  give  : ' 

I.   Raffinose  from  motasses  : 

Water c  —  10,     [orjo  --  +  101.410  104.9" 

3.   Raffinose  from  cottonseed  : 

Water f  —  10,     [a[o        104.4° 

Creydt'  found'. 

Water /  =  ao»,    c  =  16.6 

Raffinose  from  molasses [a]D-- 104.1° 

"  "      cotton-seed "     ~.  104.5 

In  the  inversioii  of  raffinose,  two  stages  may  be  distinguished. 
When  its  solution  is  warmed  gently  with  weak  add,  the  rota- 
tion sinks  to  about  one-half,  but  goes  no  further  ;  but,  on  the 

.  Ch™.  (LiebiB),  13>.  169. 
bclot :  Ann.  chlm,  phy)..  [j],  46,  66, 
nu  :  Compt.  reud.,  8j,  105B. 
n  :  J.  pnkl.  Chem.,  [i],  30,  37. 
»  Lfppinano  :  Ber.  d.  chsm.  Ge«.,  iS,  J089. 
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Other  hand,  if  the  solution  is  warmed  a  long  time  with  some- 
what stronger  add  the  rotation  is  decreased  to  one-fifth  the 
original  value. 

Thus,   a  raffinose  solution  with  c  ^^  lo,  to  which  6  cc.  of 
sulphuric  add  of  sp.  gr,  1.0591  had  been  added,  gave  1 

After  V»  hour's  healing  to  100' [a:]/j-    49.8°  Bt  ao' 


"    14  daya' standing  in  the  cold "   ^153.6    at  30 

But  wlieu  10  ^ams  of  raffiuose  was  dissolved  with  5  cc.  of 
sulphuric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1.156  and  water  to  make  100  cc.,  and 
was  then  heated  five  hours  to  100°,  it  showed  ['»]o=  + 
20,07*  ' 

Schdbler*  has  shown  that  the  spedfic  rotation  of  roSnose 
does  not  change  with  the  concentration  or  by  the  addition  of 
alcohol. 
RaffinoM  from  beet-sugar : 

Water c  ^  lo,     /     =17.5°,     [a]/.  ^  +  103.74° 

"     c=i5.    '^17-5  "    =+10397 

Alcohol  (isp.c.)..  <:=  10,    e  ^  17.5  "    =  +  103.9 

RalfinoM  from  cottonseed : 

Water c  :==  5        /  =  17.5  [ajo  =  -i-  104.0 

"      c^io     t^iJ.S  "     =  +  103.9 

"     e      15     '  =  17-5  "    =+'03-95 

l/ndecylacelyltiu/eiriose,  C,.H„0„(C,H,0)„.  Crystals  with 
melting-point  99°  to  101°. 

Alcohol c^  8.1988,    /.^  17',  la]o  -   +  gi-a"' 

MelezitosE,  C„H„0|,  +  2H:,0.     Rhombic  crystals  ;  melt- 
ing-point, 147"  to  148°. 
For  aqueous  solutions  : 

[<c]o        -i  83  +0.07014/' 
Water [(t]c  =  +  88.15'" 

Acelale,  C„H„Oi,(C,H,0)„,  Monoclinic  prisms ;  melting- 
point,  117°. 

Benzene c       6.143,     (---30",     lajo  —  110.44' * 

<  Tolleni :  /jt.  cil. ;  Scheiblei :  Ber.  d.  chcm.  Get.,  t»,  17S1. 

'  Lee.  cil. 

'  Hchelbler  and  UitWlntcJct :  Ber.  d.  chem.  Ge*..  ij,  1443- 

•  Vlllien:  Bull.  Soc.  Cbim..  *7,98:  Al«hln  :  Riu*.  phy>.-ch.  Gc*.,  >■.  410. 

'  BourquclM,  H«rlraer  t  J.phiinn.cbim.,  [6}.  4.385. 
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LcPEOSK,    >3-Galactan,    C„H„0„  +  H,0(?).     Amorphous. 

A  preparatioa  dried  in  hydrogen  at  loo"  gave : 

Water fi  =  s,    I    .  m".     [<r];,=  +  138= 

For  three  different  preparations  which  were  dried  at  1 10°  to 
115°,  these  values  were  found  earlier  by  Steiger.' 

iaU  .-  +  148.7",      [tt]«       +  149.8".      Mi,  -  +  i47-a° 

If  we  assume  that  the  pTeparation  dried  at  100°  contaiosone 
molecule  of  water  of  crystallization,  the  last  three  results 
would  agree  very  well  with  that  calculated  for  anhydrous 
lupeose." 

Trbhalum,  C„H„0„,  from  ttehala. 

/»-.o.»6itoo.365,    (    -i8=,     la-\,>   -  r  179" 

Gbntianose,  C„H„0„(?).     Small  plates  melting  at  210°.' 

An  aqueous  solution,  prepared  hot,  showed-  -  -  /    -  iS",    [a]ri  =  +  65.7' 

cold,     "      .../^i8'  "    -+3336 

Stachyose,    C^H„0„.     From  tubers  of  Stachys  tubi/era. 

Crystals. 

Water  ■■■•  c  -9       (aniorphoui  subttance),    [a]*,-;  +  146.7"  1* 
'•      ....^.=  9.5    (         •■  •■        ).        •'    -+ 148.8 

"      ....  £       9        (crystalline  "         ),         "    =  +  148.1    J 

31.  CcrbohTdrates,  {Cfi.,J}^), 
Amorphous  Soluble  Starch.  — From  potato  starch  by  heat- 
ing with  glycerol,  water,  dilute  adds,  etc.* 
Water,  r  ■=  1.533,  Mj   -  +  aoS.*"  ' 

"      f  —  a.ai5,  /  -^17.5,  [«]/=  aiLjo',  from  which  [a:]D  -189.98° 
"      '^^3-99$.  l^  17-5,      "     =irf.97,      "         "         "   --=^  190.34  • 
Other  authors  give  the  rotation   as  [a]y  =  +  216'  ;*  [«]> 
=  +  2ii°-:'ia\j=  +  216°,  [«]„  =  +  ao2°." 

1  Undw.  Vcn.-8UI.,  3*.  OjaudZUchr.  phydol.  Chem.,  ii,  371. 
Scbabe:  Bcr.  d.  chnn.  Ga.,  *j,  »i8. 
Scbeibler,  HlUclmeier  :  Ibid..  >6,  i»i. 
Meyer :  ZUchr,  pbfalol.  Chem.,  6.  13s. 
Plant!  nod  Bchulw :  Bcr.  d.  cben.  Gei..  33,  1691 ;  *4, 1705. 

Zulkoinky :  [bid.,  |3,  139I;  Bichamp :  Compt,  nnd,.  39,  6j}^  Muicului,  Cruber: 
,  M,  1159- 

Znlkowaky  :  Luc.  HI. 
Salomon  :  J,  prakl.Chcm-  [ij,  *S. 
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DBXTKINBS. 

Crystalline  Soluble  Stanh,  Amylodextrine. — Formed  by  the 
actioQ  of  cold  dilute  hydrochloric  add  or  of  hot  90  per  cent, 
acetic  acid  on  starch,  and  separated  in  crystalline  form  by 
freezing  the  solution.'  Brown  and  Morris'  have  determined 
the  molecular  weight  as  C„HaO|,  +  6C„H»0i„  and  give  the 
rotation  as  a,.  =  +  206.5". 

Aekrodextrine. — According  to  the  statements  of  different 
authors,  there  are  several  isomeric  dextrines  formed  under  dif- 
ferent conditions  from  starch.  Musculus  and  Gruber*  dis- 
tinguish three  kinds : 

or-ModificBtlon [a]   ^  +  aio° 

^Modification "    -+190 

7-Modification "     -  +  150 

According  to  O'SuUivan,*  there  are  four  different  varieties 
which,  however,  have  the  same  rotating  power.  This  isgiven 
as  [«L=  +  215°  to  217°. 

Brown  and  Heron*  give  \a\j  =  +  216°. 

L.  Schulze*  found  the  rotation  of  a  carefully  purified  dex- 
trine as  [ir]o  =  f  186°. 

Lustgartea'  found  for  a  dextrine  obtained  from  dinitro- 
glycogen,/ =  12.175,  '=27°.  Mb=+  I94°- 

The  rotating  power  of  dextrine  is  increased  by  adds.' 

Water £  =  3.714.^  -^  i7-5°.  [a-]>  =  +  ai3-o6° 

Sulphuric  add,  0.4  p.  c-  f=  1.064,  '~  I7S  "  «t  once)  =  +  316.3° 

[a]j  (following  day)  ^  +  2*0.5° 

An  achrodextrine,  (C„H,0„),  +  H,0,  [«]o=  +  i83°  is 
described  by  Lintner  and  Diill.* 

Maltodextrine. — By  treatment  of  starch  paste  with  diastase 
above  65",  [«]/=  +  169.9  to  173.4"  ;'*  [«]>=  +  164.2''." 

lOKuliu  ;  Ztschr.  Chem.,  (1869),  p,  446. 
Town  Bud  Uorrll '.  J.  Chem.  Soc,  35,  451. 
tKhr.  phynol.  Chem.,  a.  iCS. 

•  J.Chem.  Soc,  ag,  770- 
a,  Chem.  (IJeWB).  rw,  143. 

•  J.  p™kl.  Chem..  [ij,  j),  337. 
■tih.  Chem,,  a,  6)«, 
noB  ;  J,  prakt.  Chem.,  [ij.  aS.  4>. 
ir.  f.  Brauwes.,  17,339. 
ifeld :  Ber.  d.  chem.  Ges.,  11,  3i». 

'>  BoDdoaneau  :  Bull.  Sac.  Ch{m..  ag,  j. 
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Extended  investigations  on  the  action  of  diastase  on  starch, 
and  especially  on  malto  dextrine,  have  been  carried  oat  by 
Brown  and  Morris,'  also  Brown,  Morris  and  Millar.* 

Artificial  Dextrine.  Prom  dextrose,  sulphuric  acid,  and 
alcohol. 

[«]o        -r  131  to  134" 
[<*]y        +  "3'  ' 
Fermentation    Gum,   dextran,    viscose.     Produced    in    the 
lactic  fermentation  of  cane-sugar. 

^-Galadan.     From  Lupinui  luteus. 

Water c-     10.   \a\i,   - -\  ^^i.^''* 

"     c  -    3.o8j.    /is*.    ["]/>  148.6" 

Shows  no  biroLation.  The  rotation  changes  very  little  with 
the  concentration. 

y-Galactan.     In  the  sugar-beet. 

Water f      10,    I   ^  ao=,     [«]/>       +238=" 

a-Galactin.     In  the  seeds  of  legumioous  plants. 

[a]„-  +84.6»' 
Glycogen,  C,H„Oj,  or  C^H„0„.  Found  in  the  liver  of  man 
and  the  herbivora.  The  older  statements  on  the  rotation  of 
glycogen  vary  within  very  wide  limits.  Careful  observations 
were  made  by  Kiilz.'*  Me  states  that  the  concentration  is 
without  special  influence,  and  he  finds  as  the  mean  of  eighteen 
readings  [«],  —  +  211°  (greater  concentrations  than/  =--  0.6 
cannot  be  employed).  Landwehr"  found  for  the  glycogen  of 
dog's  liver,  for  /=  18°,  [a]/j  =  +  aii.j".  Further  values  are: 
[«]/>      +196-33"" 

>  Adb.  Chem.  (LfeWe).  131,  ;j  ;  J.  Chem.  Soc„  a.  4S'. 

I  J.  Chem,  3oc.,  71.  7=.  '09.  "S- 

'  Uiuculu  MDd  Meyer :  Ztschr.  pbydol.  Chem^  f  '"' 

•  Kfialg  ■nd  Schubert :  Uoiulsh.  Chem..  <.  746  :  7,  4SS- 

t  Stahiunn  and  Lansbcin  :  J.  ptakt.  Chen,.  |l],  4|,  303. 

•  eteiger :  Ber.  A.  chnu,  Gci..  19,  S19, 

"  Uppmann :  Ber.  d.  chem,  Ges,,  40,  1001- 

•  MQaU  :  Compt,  rend..  •4,  ta. 

"o  Jabreaber.  f,  Tblerehemie  (ii«Dl,  p.  81 ;  Arch.  I.  je«,  PhysioloKie,  14.  »■ 

■>  3!t>chr.  phyikil.  Chem  ,  •,  171, 

!•  Huppeit :  Ber,  d.  chem.  Oen,,  17,  Kef,  85, 

«  Kiatner:  Ztachr.  ffir  Biol..  14,  iw. 
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Ceixulose,  According  to  Levsllois'  this  is  left-rotating  in 
solution  of  ammoniacal  copper  hydroxide.  But  B^hamp'  gives 
the  direction  as  variable. 

Gkaminin.  Pound  in  various  plants  (as  Trisetum  aipeslre) . 
White  powder,  melting  at  209°. 

Water /  =5,    1-12",    Mc-- -38.89" 

Inttlin.  Pound  in  the  roots  of  different  plants.  Spheroidal 
crystalline  grains  ;  melting-point,   160°. 

The  older  values  for  the  rotation  vary  between  [«]  „  ^^  — 
26°  and  72.42°.     Kiliani'  found  : 


InuliD  rnnn 

DIswIved  in 

/- 

0.9173 
I7«6 

n" 
«■ 

W". 

Inula  Heleniuvt 
Dahlia    mriabil 

1  Water  at  100°  diluted  with  j 
t             cold  water.             j 

1 A  little  potassium  bydrax- ) 
(     ide  and  then  diluted.     } 

-56.66- 
-  3M5 
-34-10 

Lescoenr  and  Morelle'  found  : ' 

Water [«]„     ^-36.94" 

Halter*  gives : 

Water f      7-»5.    [«]/■  ^  ■  —  38.8° 

Temperature  and  concentration  appear  to  have  no  influence.* 

Water fi       2,       [«]„     _  -  jj.i;' - 

Water c       6.6,     [a];,  - -39.6"  • 

Piettdo-Inulin. 

Water c      6.64,  [<t]/.       —33.3°'" 

The  last  two  substances  were  obtained  from    Helianlkus 
iuberosus. 

•oc,  chlni.,  43,  Sj. 
d.  chem,  G«.,  IS,  Ref.  iij. 
■  Klulnndand  JohauKiD:  itid...  31.  J(M. 
.Chem.  (UeWgl.aOB,  nj. 
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iRraiN,  Phleio.   In  the  tubers  of  Iris pieud-aatrut,   Melttog- 

pOlDt,   218", 

^  —  10,    t  =  16,  "    =  — S'->5 

^=   S,    /=--i6.  "    =  —  51.55    I 

P-    %,    t^-Xi.  ••    .=  -49.90  J 

Promlria /"5.  ['*]i>  —  — S"-**")' 

Prom  Phlemii P  -  5,         "  —  —  48,1*  ( 

Levosin.     In  varieties  of  grain.     Melting-point,  160°. 

Water ^-5,     [a]„-  -36°' 

Lbvulan.     In  beet-sugar  molasses.    Melting-point,  250°. 

Water c-stojo,    f  --  ao',    [ajo  -    —  aw"  • 

The  temperature  is  without  influence. 
SiNisTRiN.     In  the  sea  onion. 

[a]z.  --41.4'" 
**    --34.6" 
Triticin.     In  the  roots  of  Tritieum  repent. 
[a]«      -  43.6' ' 
/      5.       "     ^-41.07'" 

33.  Onms 

Akabin,  Arabic  Acid,  C„H,0,(?).  The  principal  constit- 
uent of  gum  arable  which,  however,  is  a  mixture  of  at  least 
two  gums,  a  right-  and  a  left-rotating  variety.  Pure  arabin 
may  be  made  from  sugar-beets. 

[«]„  -  -  98.5"  • 

WOODGDH,  Xylan,  Qfifi^{}).  In  foliage  trees,  especially 
in  the  birch. 

p     :  1  tol,     [«]o     .-84'"* 

[ a] ii  usually   -:   -70°  to  85°" 
'  Wmllacb:  Ann,  Chem.  (I,lebl|),  134,  367, 
■  Ekatnnd,  JobansoD  :  Ber.  d.  chcm.  G«.,  30,  jjii. 

>  Taaret:  Boll,  ■oc.chiai,.    [3],  g,  711. 

•  T^ippnuun  :  Ber.  d.  chein.  G».,  14,  [511, 

>  SchmiedebCTg :  Ibid..  11,  Rcf.  70J. 

•  Rddcraetil«r :  Jahmber.  Thlercb.,  iBSi,  p.  71. 

>  Rridemeiitcr :  Ijx.  ci'l. 

'  Ekitrand,  Jolunuon  :  Ber.  d.  cticm.  G«s.,  so,  3]i7. 

•  Srfieibler;  /did..  1.59 

10  Thomjicn:  /Aid.,  ij,  i[6S. 

■1  Tollcni :  Handb.  d.  Koh1eBh]rdral«,  II,  ma. 
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I^CTOSiN,  C„H^O„  +  H,0.  In  the  roots  of  the  cairyophyl- 
laceae.     Small  crystals. 

Water....  p  —  i.^/y]   (for  the  sntaydrous    lubstaiice),   /=  i6°,   rf"*  _.- 
I.OU8.  [«■]„- +  «i,7" 

33.  CuD^ion  and  Terpenea 

In  the  nomenclature  and  classification  of  the  following  com- 
pounds, the  fundamental  work  of  Wallacb  has  been  taken  as 
the  guide.  The  terpenes  are  therefore  divided  into  four 
groups : 

A.  AlijAatic  terpenes, 

B.  Terpan  group, 
C  Camphaii  group, 
D.  Polyterpenes, 

and  at  the  beginning  of  each  group  the  hydrocarbons  will  be 
treated,  then  the  alcohols,  ketones,  and  so  on. 

A,    ALIPHATIC  TERPENES 
I.  Hydrocarbons 
LiCARENB,  C„H„.     Boiling-point,  176°  to  178°. 
iT      0.8445,    t-io.2',     [a}p       +7.85=' 

2.  Alcohols 
rf-I,iCAREOL,  Coriandrol,  C|,H|,OH.     Boiling-point,   196°  to 
198°. 

d*     0.8830.    [ay„  -..-  ^  i5.» ' 

Boiling-point,  93°  to  94°   (15.5  mm.). 

-^  0.88a,     [nJ5*        ,    IS.02' 
/-LiCAREOL,   /-Linslool,     Aurantiol,     Lavendol,      Xerolol, 
C„H„OH.     Boiling-point,  199°  to  200°. 

d*       0.8819,     rf">*       0.8662,     [<.]-f '       - 18.35" ' 
rf"     a868,    [aV^f      -19"' 
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According  to  Barbier,  licareol  and  linalool  are  not  identical. 
He  gives; 

l-Linalot^.    Boiliag-poittt,  98°  to  100°  (14  mm.) 

i'  ~  0.8869.    {ay^    -  -11.91- ' 
Boiling-point,  86°  to  87°  (14  mm.). 

rf»      o.86».    [al»      —  19.6a' ' 
rf-RHODiNOL,  d-Citronel)ol,  C„H„OH. 
From /-linalool -acetate.     Boiling-point,  123°  (14  mm.). 

rf"  -:o.9oai.    [<r]c-  +  19'" 
From  dtronellal.     (Formula  given  :  CbH^OH.)      Boiling- 
point,  117°  to  118°  {17  mm.). 

d»-^    .0.8565.    [<r]3-!-  +  4.o 
Acetate,  C„H>0,.     Boiling-point,  119°  to  lai"  (15  mm,). 

rf".>  ^-0.8938.    [a]jj'--l  3.37* 

Geraniol  is  identical  with  rhodinol,  according  to  Bertram 

and  Gildemeister  f  and  according  to  Bonchardat*  and  Tiemann 

and  Semmler'   Ucarhodol,   also,  for  which,    however,  Barbier* 

gives  the  following  constants : 

Luarhodol,  C„H„OH.     Boiling-point,  132°  (19  mm.). 

rf-^  0.895a.    [«]--- -0.69' 
Aatate.     Boiling-point,  135°  (31.5  mm.). 
rf«  ^0.9398,    [«]}('... -o.a8» 
/-Rhodinol,  1-Citronellol,  C„H„OH. 

From  German  rose  oil.     (T*  =  0.8838.     Boiling-point,  316° 
Oio°  to  1 20° at  13  mm.). 

[«]„  --  -  3.8- ' 
From  Tnrkishrose  oil.    d*  =  0.8896.     Boiling-point,  124° 
(16  mm.). 

[a]o       -3.63»" 

1  Bull.  KK.  chfm.,  (3I,  9.  1004. 

'  TtenuDD  :  Btr.  d.  efacm.  G«.,  ji.  S34. 

1  Barblcr :  Bull.  »c  chlm.,  [i],  9, 11104. 

'  TlenuDD.  Schmidt :  Ber.  d.  chciB.  Cm.,  99.  gp6. 

•  J.  inakt,  Chcm..  [3],  49,  iSj. 
<  Compt,  rend.,  iiti,  iiM, 

'  Ber,  d.  ebem.  Gn..  >6.  iT't. 
'  Compt.  rend..  116.  1153- 

•  Eckart :  Arch.  d.  Plwrin..  »«.  jsj. 
■°  BirUer:  Compt.  Tcod..  ■■;.  1091. 
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Boiliiig'-poiDt,  no"  (lomm.). 
J*  =  0.8731,  [a]i,  =  -  a.ii°  ' 
rf"  =  o.86ia,    [tt]  J  =  —  4,33  '   Fonunta  given  aa  C,^„OH. 

Prom   Bulgarian  rose  oil.      d"  =  0.8785.      Boiliag-point, 

Md  =  -  a-M" ' 
From  French  geranium  oil.     1^  =  0.8886.      Boiling-point. 
134°  (14  mm.). 

[a]D  -  -  a.5° ' 

3.  Aldehydes  ' 

CiTRONBiXAi.,  CmH^O.     From  melissa  and  dtronella  oils. 
Boiling-point,  205°  to  208"  (103"  to  105°  at  25  mm.).  , 

rf"*  =  0.8538,    [ct]-;s  =  +  n.5o'  ' 
Boiling-point,  202°  to  207". 

<f»  =  0.8509.     [a]D  =  +4-8°» 

■  B.   TERPAN  GROUP 
I.  Hydrocarbons 
<f-LiHONBNB  (Citrene,  Hesperidene,  Carvene),  C,«H„.     In 
chIs  of  orange   peel,  citron,  bergamot,  cumin,  erigeron,  and 
dill.     Boiling-point,  175°  to  176°.     rf"  =0.846. 

Chloroform ...  p  =  14.38.    d*  =  \  .353,     [a]^  =  +  106.8"  ' 
Derivatives:  Hydrochloride,  C,,H„HCi,      BoiHng-point,  97* 
to  98°  (11  to  12  mm.). 

rf"-»  ^  0.973.     ["];?■'  =  +  39-5°  * 
Telrabromide,     Ci,H„Brj.      Rhombic-hemihedral    crystals; 
melting-point,  104°. 

Chlorofonn  ...  p  =  14.14,    rf"  =  1.555,    (0:]^=  +  73-^7" 
a-Nilrosockloride,    C,|,H[,N0C1.      Crystals;    melting-point, 
103°  to  104°. 
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Chloroforni....  /  =  ai.i3,    rf"  =  i-379.    I'^V^  ^  +  yH-os" 

Cblorofonn —  p^  13.30,    </•■'  =  1.441,     [a]^  —  +  3134*' 

^•Nitrosochloride.     Crystals;  melting-point,  105°  to  106°. 

Cblorofonn....  p  ~  5.339,    rf"'  =  1.476,    [«]^'  =  +  »40.3'  ' 
BemfiylNilrotockloride,    (C,^„NOCI)COC,H,.     (The  same 
benzoyl  compound  is  formed  from  the  two  oitrosochlorides. ) 
Rhombic  crystals  ;  melting-point,  109°  to  110°. 

Aceticetber....  ;»  =  3.46,    rf"-' =  0.906,    [tt]5S=  +  101.75°  ' 
a-NUrolanUide,  C„H..{NO){NHC,H,).  Monociinic crystals; 
melting-point,  112°  to  113°. 
Prom  a-nitrosochloride : 

Cblorofonn ^  =  5-35,    ''"  ='-445    ["^Jg  =  +  io».i9° 

From  j8-nitrosochloride  : 

Cblorofonn....  ^  =  7,071,    rf"*'— 1.439,    [ff]^"  =  +  Joi.is* 
Nilroso-a-nitrolanilide,  C,.H„(NO)[N(NO)C,H,].  Crystals; 
melting-point,  143°. 

Etlier  or  benzene?. p  —  4,208,    rf"'  =  0.805,    ia\'^  —  +  46.»° 

P-Niirolanilide.     Matted  needles ;  melting-point,  153'. 
From  a-nitrosochloride  : 

Chloroform....  ^  —  5.086,    J"  =  1.447,     M^   =— 88.33° 
From  /9-nitrosochloride : 

Cblorofonn ^  =  5-i33.  rf"' ^  1-447.    \."Yi* -- —^■Vf' 

a.Nitrolbmzylamine,     C„H„(NO)NH.CH,C,H,.     Needles; 
melting-point,  93*. 

Cblorofotm ^=^7.037,  rf*-'  —  1.459,  [a^]^'  r=+i63.8»« 

Hydrochlorideindil.  alcohol /^  3.975,  if ""    ^=0.906,  [ar]»  =—  8a.»6 

Nitrate  ^^1.034,1/"    =0.900,  [a]g  .=  —  81.0 

(f-Tartrate  ^  =  1. 133,  </"■'  =  0.900.  [a]^5  =  —  49-93 

/-Tartrate  "    "  "      ^  =  0.968,  rfi°-«  =  0.899,  (a]^>  =  —    69.9 

Hydrochlor-nitrolbenzylamine,   C,„H„HCl(NO)NHCH,C,Hs. 
Needles;  melting-point,  103°  to  104°. 

Chloroform p  -  2.403,    rf"*'  -  1.47,     [«];!'  ~  +  i49-6°  ' 

■  Wallach  :  Aon.  Chem.  (I.leblg),  >46,  114. 
~  WilUch.  Conndy  :  Ilnil.,  ig>,  i^j. 

W«ltach,  Conrady:  Loc.  cit. 

Muheleidl :  Ann.  Chem.  (Uebift),  ajn,  176. 

WalUch  ;  /iid..  *ja,  171. 

Wallach,  Conndy  :  /#«/..  aga,  148. 

Vallach  :  fiiiL,  374,  191. 
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a-NUrolpiperidine,  C„H„(NOjNCsH,„.  Rhombic  crystals ; 
melting-poiat,  94°. 

Chlorofonn ^  —  3.146,    rf"      -1475.  Mj,'   —  +  67.75° 

fi-Nitrolpiperidine.  Monosymmetric  crystals ;  meltmg- 
point,  no", 

From  or-nttrosochloride  : 

Chloroform p  ^3.107,     rf""*  -     1.478,     [aj^s  =  — 60.48" 

From  /^-nitrosochloride : 

Chloroforu) p  -     3.1104,  rf"   —  1. 478,     [a-];^   =  —  60.37" 

Carvoxime,  Isonitrosolerpene,  C„H„NOH.  (By  splitting  off 
HCl  from  a-  or  /^-nitrosochloride. )  Crystals  jineltJDg-point, 
72°. 

Alcohol p-^n.ii'A.    rf.  0.8015,    '      "8°.     [a]o  ^  —  39-34°  ' 

Benzoyl  Compound.     Crystals  ;  melting-point,  96°. 

Chlorofonn /— 5.716,    if"       1.4455.    ["]?!-   —  »6.97" 

Benzoyl-hydrocUoTatrvoxime,  C,eH„NO.CO.C,Hj.HCl.  Crys- 
tals;  melting-point,  114°  to  115°. 

Acetic  ether p  -^  11,866,     rf*       0,916,     [a]»       4-  9.91'  * 

/-LiMONENE,  In  pine  needle  oil.  Boiling-point,  175°  to 
176°.     rf"  =  0.846. 

Alcohol ^  -  6.ia6,    rf?      0.795,     ["]p      —105.0°' 

Chlorofonn-... /-- 14.3    rf'"-'       1.353.    ^-10.5",     [o]"' =  -  los"  • 

Derivatives:  Hydrochloride.  Boiling-point,  97°  to  98°  (ii 
to  12  mm.). 

rf"  ^--  0.98a.    \a\*  =  -  40,0°  ■ 
Tetrabromide.       Rhombic -h  em  ihedral    crystals ;      melting- 
point,  104°. 

Chloroform p    .-.  12.85,     rf*  -^  1-55*5.     M?.—  —  73-45°" 

a-NHrosocUaride.     Crystals  ;  melting-point,  103°  to  104°. 
Chlorofonn ^-0.993.    rf*      1496,    [o:]J=  —  314.8° 

WalKch,  Conrsdy  ;  Lac.  cil. 

WHllach  :  Ann.  Chem.  (Uebig),  344.  117. 

Willmch,  Conndr :  fjic.  til. 

WalUch.  Hactielcidt :  Ann,  Chcra.  (t,tel><S).  ajt,  179. 

Willuh  :  Ibid..  >4«,  m. 

Wallach,  Conndy  :  Lcc.  cil. 

WallBch  :  Ann.  Chen.  (Uebig),  170, 1B9, 

WKllach.  CoDradf  ;  IM.  cii. 
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P-Nitrosochloride .     Wooly  needles  ;  melting-point,  100°. 

Cbtorofwin p  -■  o-^gH,    tf-^   =  1 .495.    [it]^s  -; a^i.a"  ' 

Benzoyl  Niiroiochloride.     Crystals ;   melttDg-potnt,    109°  to 
10°. 

AccUc ether-.,  p       4.8a8.    i/"*-"  .  ■-  0,911,     \a\<p       —  101.84'" 
a-Nitrotanilide.       Monosymmetric   [dates ;     meltiog'point, 
12'' to  113'. 

Chlorofonn p      7-344i    i^'*'       1-437.  ["];?-'  -  —  ioa.6a'' 

Nilroso  Compound.     Crystals  ;  melting-point,  142*. 

Chlorofonn p       4.391.     rf""' -^   0.804,     ia]'g*    -  -    47.83'' 

p-Nitrolanilidt.     Matted  needles;  melting-point,  153° 

Chlorofonn p    -  6.117,    rf"-' ~  1.444,     M^*"=-|- 87.17° 

Nitroso  Compound.  Crystals  ;  melting-point,  129°.   Inactive.' 
a-Nitrolbemylamine.     Needles  ;  melting-point,  93°. 


Chlorofonn p 

Nitrate                "        "        p 
d-Tartrtte             "         "         p 
/-Tartrate                        "         p 

6.839,  '^■'  -  1-460. 
3.374.  rf" '      0.899. 
1.019.  rf"''     0.898. 
1-378.  ''"■'      0-90*. 
1.119,  rf"     -0.901, 

[a\-^       -163.6"' 
[0]-'      +  83.06 
"a]j;s      -j   81.0 
M-S-+69.6 

[«]',;      +  51.0 

Hydrockhr»Urolbenzylam 

ine.     Needles 

;  melting-point,  103° 

to  104°. 

Chloroform--.-  /       3.43 

.  rf" 

1.469.  '      ' 

.5°. 

a]^'-  —  147-4" 

a-Nitrolpiperidine. 

Rhombic  crystals 

melting-point,   94°. 

Chlorofonn / 

3.1T 

3.    rf"'    - 1.475 

C«] 

;..    -       67-6o° 

(i-Nitfolpipetidine. 

Monosymmetriccrj'stals;  melting-point, 

Chlorofonn p      3-051,    (/"■"       1.476.     Mjl'      — 6o.i8''* 

Carvoxime.     From  the  nitrosochloride  (or  from  i/-carvol). 
Melting-point,  72°. 

Alcohol /^  -  9.846,    rf"    -0-8146.    [cr];;      43971'" 

■  WllUcb,  Conrwl;  '.  Lot.  lit. 

<  Maebeleldt :  Ann.  Cbcm.  (Uetrig),  aja,  lA 

'  WalUcb:  Hid,,  370,  iBj. 

*  Wftllach.  Conndy :  Loc.  cit. 

>  WalUch  :  Ann-  Chem.  (Uibigl,  »7«,  191 

•  Wmllmch.  CoDiadj  :  Loe.  tit. 

'■  WalUch  :  Ann.  Chem.  (Liebig).  >4A,  117. 
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Benzoyl  Compound.    Crystals  ;  melting-pomt,  96°. 

Chloroform >»  =  5-765,    ''"  =  1-4545.    [«]3  =  +  ^Al'  ' 

Benzoyl   HydroctUorcaruoxime.      Crystals ;     melting-point, 
114°  to  1 15°. 

Acetic  ether-.-.  /  =  3.157,    rf"*"'  =  0.907,    [a'}g->=  —  10.58"' 
Goldschmidt  and  Freund*  have  prepared  the  following  deriv- 
atives from  the rf-carvoxime    ([«]<)=  +  39.62°).     Solutions 
in  chloroform. 


Carbanilidoorvoxiiiie 

Carbo-<T-to1nidacanroxime  < 
Carbo-m-tolnidocarrozime ' 
Carbo-^-tolaidocarvoztme  • 

BenzojlcArroxime 

(t-Toluylcarvozitue 

M-Toluylt:aTvoxime 

^Toluylcarvoiimc 

Pheuacctjlcsi-vozitue 

0-Brombetizoylcarvoxime  -  < 
w-Brombenu^lcarvoxime  < 
^Brombentoylcarvoxiiae  ■ 
<?-Nitroben«>ylcarvoxinie  -  ■ 
M)-Nitroben  zoy  IcuTOxime 
^-Nitrobentojlc 


a.7ao5 
»-7547 
a.74oa 
3.7106 
9-1058 
9.1943 
10.0169 
9.3950 
7.7806 
5.4687 
5-5»3a 
5-4965 
4.5575 
45845 
4.5648 


1.4773 
1-4755 
1.4763 
i.47"9 
1.44  »6 
i.44>3 
1.4363 
1-4395 
1.4378 
1.4739 
1.469a 
1.4709 
1.4647 
1.4625 
1.4656 


Mt. 


+  31-67" 
+  27.40 

+  a9-79 
+  30.75 
+  a6.64 
+  37.08 
+  26.86 
+  23.44 
+  40.63 
+  25-96 
+  18.34 
+  I4.90 

+  30.68 


For  further  data  on  carvoxirae  derivatives,  see  Goldschmidt 
and  Fischer.' 

(/-SvLVESTRBNB,    C,oH„.     In  Swedish  and    Russian  oil  of 
turpentine.     Liquid.     Boiling-point,  175°  to  176". 

d"--^a85io,    [al^^  +  19.5" 
Boiling-point  iji".    rf"  =  0.8653,     M^  —  +  17°  • 
Chloroform p  —  14.316,    d'"  ^  1.351,     M"  =  ~  66,32'' ' 

I  Wallacta.  Coondy  ;  Loc.  eit. 

'  W«ll«ch:  Ann.  Chem.  (Ijebig),  170,  179. 

■  ztschr,  pbyi.  Cbem.,  14,  3^. 
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Derivatives:  DikyirocUoride,  C,|3,„2HC1.     Monosymmetric 
c^Tstats;  meltmg-point,  72°. 

Chlorofonn /  =  14.80,    rf*  =  i.4a35.    Mo  =  + 18.99° 

Dikydrobromide,    C„H„,2HBr.     Monosymmetric    crystals; 
meltmg-point,  72°. 

CUoroform /  =  4.359,     rf*-"  =  1.499,     Mji'=  +  '7-89° 

Teirabromide,  C„H„Br,.     Monosymmetric  crystals  ;  melting- 
point,  135°. 

Chloroform p  =  4.338,     rf*-*  =  1.517,     [a]y  =  +  73.74° 

Nitrdbenzylamine,    C,(,H„NONH.C,H,     Crystals ;  melting- 
point,  71". 

Chlorotonn /  ^^^  1.908,    j^-' =  1.495,    [a]^!  -  + 185.6° 

Nilrolbenzylamine    Hydrochloride,      C„H,.N0NHC,H,HC1. 
Crystals. 

Dil.  alccAol /  =  1. 571,    rf"''  =  0.904,     Mj'  =^  +  79.*°  ' 

/-Sylvestrene.    Vxota  Pinus  Abies.    Liquid  ;  boiling-point, 
170.3'. 

</'»  =  0.8664,    [«]^»=-i8.3'" 

rf-PHEiXANDRBNE,  C„H„.      In  bitter  fennel  oil,  elemi  oil 
and  resin.     Liquid  ;  boiling-point,  171°  to  173°. 
^"  =  0.8558,    [a]«  =  + 17.64°' 
Derivatives:    Dipkellandrene,    C„H„.      Made    by    heating 
pheUandrene  for  twenty   hours  to   140*  to   150°.      Melting- 
point,  86*. 

Chloroform ^  =  5.65,     [ar]c  —  +  82.9°  • 

Nitrite,  C,„H,.(NO)NO,.     Melting-point,  94°. 

Chloroform [«];>  ~  —  183.5°  ' 

rf-MENTHENE  (hydromenthene) ,  C,jH,j.      By  splitting  off 
water  from  /-menthol.     Liquid  ;  boiling-point,  167.4°. 

^  =  0.8073,     M"  = -Ho.66°.     ([rt]^-+ 13.25)' 
'  Wallacb,  Cooredf  :  Let.  cil. 
'Xoriloff;  J.  prakt.  Chcm.,  [n],48>  i^^' 
>  Pod  :  Bcr.  d.  chcm.  G«.,  ig,  R«f.  S74. 

•  AtklnsoD,  Vnblda  :  J.  Cbem.  Soc,  41,  a- 
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Boiling-point,  167°  to  168°. 

rf"     0,814,    [ttlj,     +  36.40° ' 
Boiling-point,  167'  to  168". 

[aJD    --(  53.53°  ' 
/-Menthene.     By  splitting  oS  hydrochloric  acid  from  the 
right-rotating  menthyl  chloride.    Liquid  ;  boiling-point,  170° 
to  171°. 

rf-    =0.816,    [<r]y,-    -34.3" 

2.  AlcokoU 
/•Menthol,  Menthacamphor,  C„Hi*OH.     In  oil  of  pepper- 
mint. .  Crystals:  melting-point,  42°  ;  boiling-point,  211.5°. 

Alcohol (■=10.     [a]g      -5o.i°l' 

"      c-=   5.     [«]^   -^-49-4) 

■■     ^  =M.    rf"-^o.8iis.     MS  -  -  «.35°l' 

"      /--lo,    rf«  -0.8845.    [«]^--- 50.59/ 

For  menthol  of  American  origin  (Michigan),  Long  gives 
the  following  values,  holding  for  y  =  30  to  92.* 

Melted df  ^0.8810,     /  ^  46".     [a]n  .-.  -49.86° 

Alcohol /   -  30°,     [or]/]  ~  —  48.347  —  0.011108  fl— 0.00001870?* 

BCDzene /       ao",         "  -49.511-1-0.0156347  —  0.0008403   }* 

-t-o.ooaoiioaf" 
Glac.  acet.  acid  t    -  ao",        "     -  — 47.711  —0.0063867— 0.00007143;* 

Derivatives :  Carbonate,  (C,^„),CO,.     Mother-of-pearl-like 
crystals ;  melting-point,  105°. 

BeuMne /  —  a.oai.    [tt]^  ^  -91.51°' 

Urethane,    C„H„O.CO.NH,.      Rhombic  needles  ;   melting- 
point,  165*, 

Chloroform ^^0.58,     [a]  J  ^ 85.11°  " 

Swdnit  Acid  Afonoester,  COOH.C,H..COOC„H„.    Crystals; 
melting-point,  62°. 

UcMMne p=  1,375,     [a]^ ---— 59-63°  • 

'  Sicker,  Krem«r> :  Am.  Chem.  J.,  14,  391, 

■  8UTin*ky:  J,  r«M.  cbem.  G**..  90,  118. 

■  BerkcnbHiii :  Bcr,  d.  cbem.  Gcs.,  ag,  69a. 
t  Aithi  Ann.  chlm.  phy...  [6],  7,  +j8. 

•  Beckmaan:  Ann.  Cfaem.  (Ueblg),  igo,  yrj. 

•  J.  Am.  Cbein.  80c.,  14, 149  ;  Cbetn.  CentrlU.,  1S91,  It.  51J. 

'  Attb :  Im:.  til.,  p.  464, 

•  Aith  ;  Loe.  ctl..  p.  «H3. 
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SucHtiic   Acid  DiesUr,  C,H,(COOC,^„),.      Rhombic  octa- 
hedra ;  melting-point,  62°. 

Benzene /  =  1.87,    [a]»  -  —  Si.sa"  ' 

PkikaKcAHd  MmtotsUr,  C,H.  ( COOH)  ( C0OC„H„ ) .     Micro- 
scopic needles ;  melting-point,  no", 

Ben*™* ^^1-575.    ("]S -=  - 'OSM" 

PkthalU  Add  DUsier,  Q^SS^OOQ-^^^;),.     Rhombic    crys- 
tals ;  melting-point,  133*". 

Benzene p   - 1.006,    [fl]^  —  —  94.7a''  • 

Benxoic  Acid  Ester,  C,H,.COOC„H„.     Crystals  ;   melting- 
point,  53°  to  54°. 

Benzene p-  -agsa,     [a]^  --  —90,9a*" 

Alcohol p=v>.        rf"=^o.83ia,    [a]"  =  —  M.+i"' 

Alccdiol p  —  10,     {oi\n  ~—  —  90.7a"  ' 

Goldschmidt  and  Freund'  prepared  the  following  derivatives 
from  menthol  ([a]^  =  —  50.i) : 


Phenyl  carbamic  acid  eater , . 
fl-Tolyl        "  ■'      "    -, 


S.6085 
5-6137 
5-579' 
5-«i77 


1.4486 
1.443* 
i.44a8 
1-4437 


-77,31"' 
-65,88 
-7r.43 
—  72.30 


V,.  Tschngaefi"  has  made  the  following  determinations  : 

df.       ,      t«-]S, 

Menthyl  formate 

"       propionate 

"       n-butyrate 

"       fi-heptyUte 

n-CBpryUte '      0,8977 

'  Arth ;  Lac.  eU.,  p.  *H». 

•  Artb :  Let.  at.,  p.  4I8. 
>  Arth :  lac.  cil.,  p.  4S6. 

•  Arth  :  Loc.  cH.,  p.  481. 

•  Bcduunn,  PIdwiKr  :  Aan.  Chm.  (UebiB),  1 

'  ztKhr.  p1i)«.  Cliein,.  14,  jn. 

•  BcT.  d.  cben.  Gm.,  ji,  J6a. 


0.9J59 

-  79.52" 

0.9185 

—  79-4a 

0.9184 

-  75-5' 

0.91 14 

-69,5a 

0.9074 

-6555 

0.9033 

-62.07 

0.9006 

-  58.85 

0,8977 

-  SS-aS 
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/■Tekpeteol,  C|^,0H. 

a.  Liquid;  boiling-point,  213.7°  **>  217.7"  ;  ^"■*=  0,9189. 

[<r]^!  =  -  48.4"  ■ 

b.  CryMalline ;    melting-poiDt,     32* ;     boOing-point,     120^ 

In  fused  condition,  [tr]  />  =  +  19.08°. 

AloAol (a].n  =  - 85.53" 

/'TESPIlfEOL. 

a.  Liquid  ;  boiling-point,  217.7°  to  220.7°  ;  ^"  =  0,9201. 

In  alcobol-sulphnric  add  solation,  the  rotatitm  ^nks  very 
rapidly  and  may  finally  disappear  entirely,* 

Boiling-point aiS^loaaj",    rf*  =  a96i,    [a]/.= —64.05* 

b.  Scdid  ;  melting-point,  32°  ;  boiling-point,  220°. 
In  melted  conditi<Mi  d*  =■  0.9533,  ["Di'  —  —  *>*■ 

Alcohol [11]/.  =  — 91.32°  • 

Melting-point,  32°  ;  boiling-point,  215°  to  218°. 

[«]/-=- "75' 
Derivatives :  Formate,  C^HijOCOH.    Liquid  ;  boiling-point, 
135"  to  '38°  (40  mm.). 

.Tr;.  0.9986,     [ffl/.  =  -<9->5" 

ISOPULEGOL.     Boiling-point,  91°  (13mm,). 

d"-"  -■=  0.9154,    [ay;,i  r-.:  -  ,.66" • 

J.  Amine  Bases 
rf-MBNTHYLAMiNE,  C„H„NH,,    Liquid  ;  boiling-pmnt,  206° 
to  207°.     By  reduction  of  the  oxime. 

Alcohol ^=10.78,     (^  =  0.8749,    [aju  =  — 9.a6°i« 

'  Plawitiky  :  Ber.  d.  cbcu.  Ces..  i«.  igstk 

■  Lafont :  Ann.  cblm.  pbjn,i  [Q<  ■■■  »«- 

•  Klawltckj  :  Ber.  d.  cbcm.  Ga.,  ■>,  ijss- 

•  Flawjtiky. 

'  Bnchardat,  Lcfont :  CompL  rend.,  loj,  435- 

•  Laront :  Ann.  cblm.  pbym..  [6],  ig,  |S6,  vh- 

<  HrUchikawaky :  J.  n».  cbem.  Gm..  aS,  131. 

■  Laront :  Bnll.,  49,  jij. 

•  Tfenuna,  Schmidt :  Bcr,  d.  ch«tti.  Co.,  >»,  903. 
1"  NesoworotF:  /*u/.,  sg,  611, 
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Prom  /-meathone  by  ammonium  formate.    Liquid ;  boiling- 
point,  205°. 

rf*  —  0.866,       [a]'^  =  +  14.71=  ' 
Alcohol c  r=  12,7016,     [a]'^  =  +    S.22°  ' 

Derivatives :  The  following   determinations  have  all  been 
made  by  Biaz  : ' 

Hydrochloride,  C„H„NH,.HC1.  Prisms ;  melting-point,  189'. 

Water p~a.jT,      rf"  —  i.ooaj,      [(r];^    -+17.24° 

Ether /•  =  i.7>.      <P     =o-73-         [«]'„=+    8.34° 

The  rotation  of  the  solution  does  not  change  on  standing. 
Hydrobromide.     Small  needles  ;  melting-point,  224°. 

Water >  =  i.30,      d»    ==1.03,      [ajy    =  +  13.83' 

Ether ,..>  =  i.36,      rf">=o.7a9,    [«])?»  =  +   5-i6" 

Hydroiodide.     Crystals ;   melting-point,   270°   (with  decom- 
position). 

Water p   ^3.75.       rf"" -=  1.009,     [«]o"  =  +  11.79" 

Formyi    Compound,    C„H„NH.COH.    Crystals;    melting- 
point,  116"  to  n?". 

Acetic  ether. ..  p=^  1.83,      rf"    =  0.9131,  [tr]^    ^  +  50.89* 
"     ...^  =  1.809,    rf"    =0.9128,  [a]^'    =:  +  49.98 
Chloroform  ...  p  =  5.39,      i'     =  1.458,     [a]*,    =  +  54.11 
...>=:5.36,      rf»     =1.459.     [a]J,    =  +  53-96 
Methyl  alcohol /  =  7-i6.      f'"     =0.812,     [it]^     =  +  63.30 
Acetyl  Compound,     C„Hi,NH.COCH,.     Prisms ;     melting- 
point,  166*  to  167". 

Aceticether...  ^r^^  1.77,      rf"      ^o.giu,  ["Jg    ■-  +  44-7'° 

"     ...^^1.42,      rf'»    =0.9132,  [a]g     -  +  4548 

CUorofonn  ...  p    -  4.40,      d^       --  '-468.     M^    =  +  50.57 

"        ...^-1.89.      d*     =i.493>    Mi,    =  +  51-84 

Methyl  alcohol  p  =  5.39,      rf"     -=  o.Sro,     [u]'°     ^  +  4&80 

Propionyl  Compound,  C,^„NH.COC,H,.    Crystals ;  melting- 
point,  150". 

Aceticether-..  /    -  1.84,  rf"  -0.9134,  [ff]',;  ^  +  40.45° 

"     ...>>-i.8o7,  <f'  =0.913.  Mi'  -  +  39-56 

Chloroform  .-.  >  =  5-5i.  "^  =  •■453.  [«]%  =  +  45-U 

.../  =  2.7,  rf-  --r.449.  ["15.  =  +  46.48 

Methyl  alcohol  p  ^  7.19,  d'  ^^  0.8135,  ["■]'„  =^  +  S4-3o 

'  WaUacb.  Bini :  Ann.  Chem.  (Liebig),  tj6,  3M. 
*  Hu  :  Ztschr.  pbya.  Chem..  i>,  737. 
'  /W,  la,  71;. 
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Buiyryl  Compound,  C„H„NH.COC,H,.     Crystals  ;  melting- 
point,  105". 

Acetic  ether. ..  p=  1.78,      rf"»  =  0.9114,  [n]y  s   -  +  35-64° 
Chloroform  ■■■  ^  —  4.88,     rf*     =1.457,     ["]?,    -^  +  40.59 

/-Menthylamine,  Liquid;  boiling-point,  204°.    dl  —-■  0.8685. 

Alcoholic  solution cl    [a]/,  ^  —  33°  ' 

Boiling-point,  205°.     rf'  =  0,860. 

Without  solvent [ajj,  =    -  38.07' 

Alcohol c    =11.369,    ["']'/)       — 3'.9o' 

Derivatives :   Hydrochloride.     Crystals ;     decompose    above 
270". 

Water /> -=  1.99-      d'* -=  i.ooi,     [«],■;  =  + 35.66" 

"     /  =  3.a         rf»  -    0.998,     [a]^  -  +  35-56 

Hydrobromide,     Needles  ;  de<iompose  above  200°. 

Water p      7.9631    d"  -  1.007,     ["]"  —  — ^g-S*" 

Hydroiodide.     Crystals  ;  decompose  above  200°. 

Water /  —  »-79i       d"  —  1.009,     MSJ  —  —  24-73° 

Formyl  Compound.     Crystals  ;  melting-point,  102", 
Acetic  ether- ..  p  ^  j.19,    rf"-'  —  0.913,    ("^Jb*'  -■  —  76.44° 
■'     ---/  =  j.i7.    d"    =0.9135,  [a]^    =-76-49 

Chloroform ^  =  5-^5.    d*        =  1-457.     [*lji    ——83.78 

....  ;»  =  s.3a,     rf-'   ==1-4555,   [a]%i   =-83.97 
...  /.  =  i.39,    rf-'        1.486,     [a]»^i  =  —  Si.og 
Methyl   alcohol  ^ —- 7-44.     d"     =0.8131,   [a:]^     =  —  83.43 
Acetyl  Compound.     Crystals  ;  melting-point,  143°  to  144°. 


Acetic  ether...  ^  =  a.i6. 

d« 

^.0.9118.  [rt]'^ 

=   -76.J7• 

•■     ...  f  _-..<*, 

rf" 

„  0.511,.  [a]g 

-    -76.8, 

Chlorofonn....  ^=-5.36, 

<!• 

'  ■.453S.   Ml 

=  -  8..73 

"        .■../  =  5.34. 

rfi- 

■.4515.  ["]; 

=  —  81.90 

"        ......  -1.48. 

rf» 

=  1.483,     [«fe 

---S..«| 

Methyl  alcohol  ;*  =  2.53. 

d> 

=  0.805.     [«).„ 

=.-83.64 

•■       t    ■  7.38, 

rf>» 

=  0.8.33.  ["]; 

=  -85.67 

Propionyl  Compound.      Crystals ;  melting-point,  88°  to  8 
Acetic  ether.-,  p  -  3.13,    </"    =0,911,     [ir]g    =  —67.26° 
Chloroform. ;i.-  p  -   5.09,    if     =  1.46a,      [ajj,    =  —  67.53 
Methyl  alcohol  ;*  =  8.93.    rf*     =  0.814S,    [a]",    =  —  78.0a 
Ethyl  alcohol ..  p  =  3.6,      rf"      =  0.8045,    [«]^    ~  ~  76.0J 

>  ADdreo.  Andrecff :  Ber.  d.  chem,  G«.,  95,  610, 

•  WalUch,  Blni :  Ann.  Chem.  (UeblE).  >7*.  313. 

•  Bini ;  ZUchr.  phy*.  Cbem..  la,  7^. 
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Butyryl  Compound.     Crystals  ;  melting-point,  80". 

Acetic  ether.  ■■  p~  a.M,    d"    =  0.913a,    [«]g    =  —  63.58" 

'■    ...>  =  3.i9,    rf"' =0.9119.    [a]^'!  =—64.75 

Chlorotorm....  /  =  4.47'    '*'     =1.464.     [«]!,    =-7»-'o 

■■      ....  p^z.f^,   (f     -1.479.    Ml,    =-70.87 

The  above  detenninatious  all  by  Binz.' 

The  base,  C„Hj,N,Cl,  has  been  made  by  Wallach  by  treat- 
ment of  iso-Z-menthonoxime  with  PClj  in  chloroform  solution. 
Melting-point,  59°  to  60°. 

Alcohol  ....  /*  =  a.i7,    rf*^o.7975.     t«]^  ^  —  '86.35"' 

4.  Ketones 

rf-MBNTHONE,  C|,H„0.  From  menthol  by  oxidation. 
Liquid ;  boiling-point,  208*. 

li"  =  0.9000,    [ii]g  =  +  38.14" " 
DerivaHves  :  Oxime,  C,^„NOH.     Thick  oil. 

Alcohol ^  =  »,    ^"  =  0.8350,    [a]S  =  -4.85' 

"       ^  =  30,    rf?  =^0.8199,    [*]d  =  —9-31 ' 

Oxime  Hydrochloride,  C„H„N0H.HC1.  Melting-point,  95° 
to  100°, 

Alcohol P  —  ^°,    df  =  0,8170,     [rt]'^  =  —  24.48°  • 

Dibrommenlkone,  C„H„Br,0.     Melting-point,  79°  to  80° 

Tetrachloride  of  carbon ^  =  3.05,    [ct^o  —  +  199.4°  ' 

/-Menthone.     Liquid  ;  boiling-point  206.3*  ;  207°. 
ti"  =  0.897a,      [a\D  =  +  17.03"  (calculated  from  [tr]/^  ^  +  31.16)' 
rf"  ^  0.8960,     [a]^'  -  —  28.18"  ' 

,/»^- 0.8934,    MS-  -  37.67'' " 

DerivaHves:  Oxime.     Crystals;  melting-point,  58°. 
Alcohol ....  ^  =  30,    d^  -  0.8320,     [a]^  =  +  40.7  to  +  43" 

■•      ....;>  =  10,    rf»>  =  0.7998.     [o]^- ^4-43.51° 
ztKhc.  phys.  Cbem.,  11,  ;n, 
WilUcb  :  Ann.  Ch«m,  (Li«big),  178.  306. 
Ibid.,  ago,  338. 


Hcgcnroroff '.  Ber  d.  chem.  Co..  >s.  ^"' 

Bfcknunn.  Eictelbsrj ;  Ber,  d.  chem.  Get 
Alkinion.  Yoahida  :  J.  Chem.  Soc.,  41.  5°. 

Bini :  ZtKhr.  phys.  Chem..  11,  717. 
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Oxime Hydrochloride.    Crystals  ;  melting-point,  118*  to  119°. 

Alcohol P  =  10,    rf"  =  0.8175,    ['r]J?  ^  —  61.16"  I 

hooxitne.    Melting-point,  119°  to  120°  ;  boiling-point,  295°. 

Alcohol p  =  %^,    rf"  —  0.817,    \a\'f,  ---  —  5«.ss*  ' 

TANACBTONE(Thujone?),  C[gH„0.  Intheoilof  Tanacetum 
vu^arffandotheroils.  Liquid  ;  boiling-point,  84.5°  (13  mm.), 
rf"  =^  0.9136,    an  for  3  dm.   -  +  38.5,    from  which  [a]o    =  +  ai.i"  ' 

PuLBGONE    (Puleone),    C„H„0.     From   Mentha  puiegium 
(polei  oil).     Liquid  with  boiling-point,  222"  to  223°. 
<f»  =  0.9293,     [a]^  ■^-  +  aS-SS"  * 
d*>  =  0.9323.     [n]-   -  -(   21.890  ' 

Derivatives:  Oxime,  C,„H„NO,.     Needles ;     melting-point. 

Alcohol ^  -^  10,    i"  rr  0.7998,     [a]»      —  83.44"  • 

Oxime  Hydrochloride,  C„H„N0,.HC1.  Crystals;  melting- 
poirt,  117°  to  118°. 

Alcohol p  ^  10,     rf»  — o.8a68,     [a]J°  -.  -32.43" 

Pulegone  Bromide,  C,i,H,,OBr.  Crystals ;  melting-point, 
40.5  "■ 

Alcohol p  -  ao,    rf*  -  0.8555,     MS  =  — 33-88" 

Oxime,  C„H[,NOH.  From  pulegone  bromide.  Crystals ; 
melting-point,  84°  to  85". 

Alcohol pr^to.    rf".-o.8a77,     [<*]^  ^ -34-53'' j' 


rf-CARVONE  (formerly  known  as    carvol),    C,oH„0.      In 
cumin  and  dill  oils.     Liquid  ;  boiling-point,  224". 

rf'"'  -^  0.960,     [a1>*>  T^  +  fc-e"  • 

''"     =0.959,      MS'    =^-|-62.2'"» 
1  Becknunn:  Zw.cif. 
>  Bini :  Ann.  Chcm.  (UebiK),  177,  157. 

•  BennDler:  Ber.  d.  chcm.  Gc*.,  >Si  iH*- 

*  Barbiet :  Compt.  tend.,  ii^,  136. 
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Derivatives .-  Hydrogen  Sulphide  Carvmte,  CmH„O.H^.  Crys- 
tals ;  meltitig-pomt,  187°. 

Chloroform £  —  lo,     [rt]-  t  -■-  +  5.$"  > 

Oxime.    See  under  derivatives  of  Alimonene. 

/-Carvonb.     In  curled  mint  and  kuromoji  oils.     Liquid; 
boiling-point,  233  to  224°. 

rf»  =  0.959.    [<*]?  -  -  62.46" ' 
Derivatives :  Hydrogen  Sulphide  Carvone.  Crystals ;  melting- 
point,  187". 

Cbloroform c=to,    [<*]"  — —5.5" 

Oxime.     See  under  derivatives  of  ^-limonene. 

i^-Irone,  C„H„0.    The  odorifetous  principle  of  the  violet. 
Liquid  ;  boiling-point  144"  (16  mm.). 

rf»  =  0.939,     la]n  ^  about  +  42.6'  ' 

C.    CAUPHAN  GROUP 

I.  Hydrocarbons 
(/-Cauphenb,    C,^„.      Solid  ;  melting-point,  48"  to  49"  ; 
boiling-point,    160°  to  161°;'  melting-point,   51.2°  ;  boiling- 
point,  161°  to  163°.* 

n.  From  oil  of  turpentine  : 

[a]^  -  +  17.6,    {[«]y  =  +  «-)• 

b.  From  camphor  dichloride.      For  the  fused  substance  at 

/  =  99.8°,  d  —  0.834s,  and  for  /  =  83.5,  "o  =  +  55. 1 "  in  a 

I  dm,  tube.'    If  rf""  be  calculated  from  the  data  given  below 

for  /-camphene,  we  have : 

rf"'  -^  0.848J,    [a]g.!  =  -i-  64.84' 
Melting-point,  57°  to  59°. 

[a]p  -  +  44.»'" 

'naoaiiD,  Krtger  :  Bcr.  d.  chem.  Get..  >•;  1680. 
WalUcb  :  Ann.  Cbcn.  (UeUg),  aj*,  >m. 
Kacbler;  /juf.,  1*7,  96. 

BRthelot :  Jabrober.  d.  Cbem.  (1S61),  p.  441. 
SpItKr:  Ann.  Chem.  (I,l«blg),  197,  119. 
MonlKolfier:  Cotnpt.  rend.,  tg.  186. 
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Formate,    C„H„.CH,0,.     Liquid ;    boiling-point,   125"    (40 

mm.). 

rf»  =  1.0376.    tdl/,  =  +  10.3"  ' 

Acelate,  C„H„.C,H,0,,     Liquid  ;  boiljng-poiat,  123°  to  u?" 

{35 'nm-)- 

d*  :■-■-  i.ooa.     [a\o  =  +  19.45°  ' 

a-Camphene  Pkoiphonic  Acid,  aC„H„.PO,H,  +  H.O. 

.Mcohol [ffjc  =  -^  119°  ' 

fi-Campktne  Pkospkonic Add,  C,„H,j. PO.H,.  Melting-point, 
170°. 

Ether [a]o  ^-;i"* 

rf-PiNENE,  rf-Terebenthene,  Australene,  C„H„.     Isobtained: 

a.  From  American  oil  of  turpentine  {Pinus  Australis,  P. 
laeda).  The  commercial  oil  shows  extremely  variable  rotation 
which  is,  in  many  cases,  due  to  the  presence  of  /-  pinene  from  the 
southern  spruce  pine.  For  the  common  oil  not  known  to  con- 
tain the  spruce  prod'uct,  there  was  found  [«]  b  =  +  9°  to 
+  29°.     The  rotation*  decreases  regularly  on  fractionation. 

rf"  =  o.9H#,     [ff]»  =  +  u.is'" 

b.  From  Russian  oil  of  turpentine  (/Vn«jjt>'/v/j/rt>,  P.  Alnes). 
The  commercial  oil  shows  [«]„  +  11.5°  to  17°  (and  some- 
times higher). 

For  the  pure  (/-pinene  there  is  given  : 

Boiling-pcnat  156.5°  to  157.5'.  ■■  '''*  =0.8631,  [a]''  -  +  36.3*" 
"  155-5°  "  I56-5*'---  rf"-*^  0-8547.  M^'  =  +  3*-4'" 
'■      155-5'  '■  156.5°- ■•  rf*     ^0.8600,     [rt]»  =  +  3a.o°' 

"      "6i' [«!/.=  +  17-1-19.4°" 

"      156°  (corr.)  at  753  01111.(^  =  0.8746, 1^^-0.8585 
[«]^-^  +  45-04°  " 

From  cumin  oil.  h.  p.  157"  to  158° if  —  0.8404,   [«]o  —  -|-  39.46°  " 

■  Ufont:  Aoo.  clilm.  phym .  [fi].  ig.  149. 


:893J:Chcm.  Centcb 


•Ufcnt. 

'  lUreh,  GBrfn. 

6s. 

'  Hinh,  QardiK 

'l.ong:J.  AMI, 

,  Appl.  Cheni.. 

'  UDdoll  :  Ann 

.  Chcm.  (LleWg), 

i8«. 

Aiterberg  :  Be 

r.  d.  ch«n.  Gs 

0,1; 

FUwiliky  :  lb 

■if.,  II,  lSt6. 

Ptawlulcy:  rtia,  .Q.  1956. 

'  Beitbelot :  An 

0.  cbim.  phjs. 

.  u: 

FUwiliky  :  J. 

p«M.  Chem,. 

["I. 

Wolptan :  Fhai 

nil.  ZUchr.  fQi 

i»la 
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Rimbach'  found  for  the  influence  of  different  solvents  on 
turpentine  oil  having  [«]"  —  +  34.81°: 

Alcohol fl^  10 to  100,  /  =  »',  [a]o==  34.851 '^"^-. 

trom  this  for  c  =  20,    [«]d  ^  35.63" 
Glac.  acel. add--.  j  =  lotoloo,  (  =  »*,  [a']D=  34.889  +  0.0017465  ^ 
+  O.00O33SJ8  ?'. 
from  this  for  e  --=  ao,     [a]o  =  36.90° 

These  figures  are  given  for  the  rotations  of  the  oil  of  tur- 
pentine in  mixtures  of  alcohol  and  glacial  acetic  acid  : 


Derivaiiva :  Ifydrochloride, Ci„HifKCi.    Crystals;  melting- 
point,  125°. 

Alcohol /  =  18.7,     rf"  -  0.8496,    [ay^  —  +  30.96"* 

"    ^-=11.24,  </■•  =  0.8147,  [«]:;  -=  +  31-33 

The  specific  rotation  calculated  from  this,  independent  of 
the  solvent,  is : 

[«]„=4   38.79" 

According  to  Wallach  and  Conrady'  the  hydrochloride  and 
the  hydrobromide  are  inactive. 
Dibromide,  C,i,H„Br,.     Liquid. 

'^=1.5943.  '^  =  1-5725.   [«];^' ^  +  ao-s"'    ' 

d"  -  I.W43.     [«]/'  =  +  7.04"* ' 
According  to  Long,*  tlie  hydrochloride  is  active.     He  gives 
Mo  =  +  7-17°  as  the  valjie  obtained  in  experiments  with 
the  product  from  American    oil  of  turpentine.      When  the 

'  ZUchi,  phjx.  Chem..  o,  701. 

■  FUwitiky:  J.  prakl,  Chem.,  [Ji,«,  liS, 

•  Ann.  Chem.  (LieWn),  >S3,  156. 
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nature  and  sources  of  the  American  oils  are  considered,  it  is 
evident  tbat  this  value  cannot  be  constant.  An  explanation  is 
thus  given  for  the  discordant  results  of  different  observers  on 
this  point. 

/-PiNENE,  Tercbenthene. 

a.  French  oil  of  turpentine  {Pinus pinaster,  Pinus  mari- 
tima).     The  commercial  oil  shows  [ar]a  =  —  25*  to  43". 

b.  Venetian  turpentine  oil  (^Pinus  larix).  For  the  com- 
mercial oil  [«]^  =  —  4,2°  to  4,8°. 

£.  Templin  oil,  oil  of  pine  cones  {Pinus  fiicea,  Pinus 
Pumilio),  [a^r  ^  —  8.2°.'  d*  =  0.856,  or, in  i  dm.  tube^  — 
85.2,  [«]^=— 98.8.  Rectified,  <»/—  —  92.5,  [«]/=  — 
107.6°.' 

d.  In  American  oil  of  turpentine  also,  /-pinene  has  been 
found  by  Long,'  the  specific  rotation  of  which,  was  in  one  case 
found  to  be  [<*jjj  ^  —  40.79°.  The  /-pinene  in  this  case  was 
distilled  from  fresh  oleo  resin.  It  is  probable  that  much  of  the 
so-called  American  oil  contains  /-pinene.* 

e.  In  Asarum  EuropaeumL.  Boiling-point,  162°  to  165°. 
/  =  20°,  [<r]o  =  —  25.1".' 

Boiling-point  i6i« [«]d=  — 33-8.  {[«]y       -  41-3°)  ' 

"      161° rf"   —         0.8639,  ["■is=  —  ST-ol" 

■'      156° d"    -       0.8685,  MC--40.3*" 

"     iSS" d^  =       0.8587,  [a]^-^— 43.4*" 

[a]o  ^  —  44.95°  '" 

The  discordant  results  are  probably  explained  by  the  fact 
that  the  rotating  power  of  pinene  is  diminished  by  oxidation 
on  standing  in  the  air.  For  example,  Landolt  found,  with  a 
preparation  having  originally    [a]^  =:  —  37°,  a  rotation  of 

1  Jolly,  Buchner  t  Ann.  Chem.  (Llebij),  ■■«.  318. 
»  FIQckiger,  Berthelot :  jBbreiber,,  1855,  p.  643. 

•  J.AnBl,  Appl.  Chem..  J,  99(iS93);  Ch»m.  Centrbl.,  i,  Sjj  (1893) ;  J- Am.Chem. 
Soc..  16,844(1894). 

•  J.  Am.  Chem.  Sue.,  ai,  637, 

•  PeterKn:  Inaug.-Dlsg.  (BresUu).  Berlin.  iSSS. 

•  Berthelot:  Ann.  chloi.  phjii.,  [3).  4o,  5. 

:  I^ndoll :  Ann.  Chem.  (Llebig).  iSv,  3i>- 

•  Ritm  :  Ann.  chim.  phy*..  [3],  6,  I;. 

'  PUwltiky  :  Ber.  d.  ehtm.  G»«.,  ■>.  ajs?. 
">  Boochardat,  Latent :  Cotnpl.  tend.,  loj,  330. 
"  Bouchardat,  Lafonl :  Ann.  chim.  phy*.,  [6],  \6, 143. 
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[a]„  =  —  35.7°  after  the  same  oil   had  stood  four  weeks  in  a 
flask  with  air.' 

With  increasing  temperature   up  to   150"   the  rotation  o( 

turpentine  oil  is  decreased  according  to  the  following  formula :' 

[a}D=  36.61  -0.00444/ 

Derivatives:  Hydrochloride.     Crystals;  melting-point,  135°. 

[a]D  -=  -  16.3"  • 

[«]/,  -  -  30-69°  ' 

Hydrobromide.     Crystals;  melting-point,  92°. 

\a\n  -----  -  34.6°  " 

[a]o=- 17.803"  • 

Pkihalimide  Compound,   C,H,(CO),N.C,„H„.      Rectangular 
plates  ;  melting-point,  90°  to  100°. 

-      [«]..       -35°  38" 
l-tsoterebenthene,  C,„H„.     Made  by  heating  /-turpentine  oil 
to  300°.     Liquid  ;  boiling-point,  175".     rf"=:  0,8416. 
[a]/,   --9.45°.     ["]>       "10.87" 
Boiling-point,  177.5°. 

/       »»,      [u]„  .  .-8.38*" 

rf-IsoTER  PENE,  C„H„.     FroDi  rf-teipineol  by  action  of  acetic 
anhydride.     Boiling-point,  178.3°. 

^-0.8480,     [a]^.-4  57.6"*' 

/-ISOTERPENE,  From  /-terpineol.  Boiling-point,  176.7°. 

<^    -0.8519.    ("]?;  -47-5°" 
Boiling-point,  179.3°. 

d^  -  0.8486,    [tf];;  =  —  6i.o°  " 

Ann.  Chem.  (UtW«).  199.  J". 
Gcroei;  Ann.  Sc.  norm,,  i,  i. 
WalUcb,  Coniady :  Ann.  Cb«m.  (LieUf ).  sga,  156. 


IJK.  c 

Vfd  :  Gbu.  chim.  lUI.,  at,  t  to  4. 
Xlban ;  Ann.  chlm.  phr*-,  [j].  6,  iii 
BuUer :  Compt.  rend.,  loS,  sig. 
Plawlliky  :  Ber.  d.  ch«ni.  Gcs..  la, : 
Kuriloff :  J.  prakt.  Chem.,  [i],  49,  i 
PbiwJtKky :  Ber.  d.  them.  Ctt,.  la, ; 
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/-Fenchbnb,  C„H„,     From   fenchyl  chloride  and  aniline. 

Boiling-point  =-  i5o''-i54°,  d"  -  -0.8667. 

[rt]o=  -6.46" 

3.  Alcohols 

rf-BoRNEOL,    Borneo    Camplior,  rf-a-CamphoI,     C„H„OH. 

Vrata Dryobalatiopi camphora.     Crystals;  melting-point,  198"  ; 

boiling-point,  212°.     Gives  iZ-camphor  on  oxidation.  With  two 

different  Reparations : 

a.  Acetic  ether c  =i  \yt,        I  -20",     \_a']p    - -t- 38.83° )  • 

*.       "  "    P  =  17-54.   rf"  ^    0,8876,    /      ao".        "     ^  +  38,45  i 

Melting-point,  203°. 

Alcnhol p  -:  to,     d"  -   0.8180,     I   -  10°,     [a]ii     -  —  37.44°  ' 

Melting- point,  208.4°, 

Alcohol c      15,4.    /      is'toio',    [«]/,      4  37-33°' 

Toluene /  -  ao,    [a]i,       -.  sS"!* 

Alcohol P--XI,        "      -  —  37} 

(On  artificial  borneols,  isocamphols,  and  on  the  influence  of 
different  solvents  on  the  constants  of  rotation,  see  below, ) 
Deriiiatives  :  Bortiyl  CA/<?r7'rf(r,  C„H„C1.      Melting-point,  157°, 
.\cetic  ether---  c      17,1,    /  —  30°,     [ct]«    -  about  —  23°  • 
Ethyl  Bomeol,  C,„H„.OC,H,,     Boiling-point,    205°  to  308". 

rf"  =  0.9490.    («]£>  = -i  26.3"" 
Chloral  Bomeol,  CCl,CH(OH)OC„H„,   Melting-point,  gs^to 
56"- 

Benzene,  1:  =  15,07  (Viinol.  ini  liler),  /-=JS*toi6°,  [ajc       +30.13°" 
Bromal Bomeol.  CBr,CH(OH)OC„H„.     Crystals;  melting- 
point,  105°  to  109°, 

Toluene,  c  -~  JI.7  ('/i  mo'.  >"  i  liter),  t  —  15°  to  16°,   \_(t\„  =  +  51,4'" 

Acetate,  CH,CO.OC„H,;.     Crystals  ;  melting-point,  24°. 

Alcohol...-  f-:i9.6,    ^  -    15°  to  16",    [(tJ;p       -•  44.97°'° 

1  Gardner  aad  Cocltburu  :  J.  Cliem.  Soc..  ^^,  176. 

■  Kachler :  Ann.  Chem.  (t,icbig).  197,  fts.  90. 

■  B«ktD*nti :  Ibid.,  >B*.  ij^. 
'HsUer:  Ann.chim.  phyt,  [6|,  J7.  394. 

'  Bfckmaan  ;  J.  pnkl.  Ch™„  [.).  u,  3.. 
•  Kachler:  Ann.  Ctiera.  {UeWg},  i»7,  »■ 
'  Bouchirdat,  LaTont :  Compt.  rend.,  104,  695- 
>  Haller:  Ibid..  ■■>,  144, 

■  Mingaln  ;  Ibid.,  ii«,  890. 
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,  C,H,CO.OC„H„.  Crystals;   melting-poiot,  25.5°. 
Alcobol  ....  c  =  3s.i,    /  —  is'toift",     [a]o  —  +  43.9>" 
Neutral  Succinate,  C,H,(COOC„H„),.     Crystals;  melting- 
point.  83.7°. 

Alcohol '  =  39.    t  —  is^Vtifi",     [a]o  = -i- 43.05°' 

Acid  Succinate.   C,H..COOH.COOC„H„.      Crystals  ;  melt- 
ing-point. 58°. 

Alcohol....  c  =  tsi<    '=i5°toi6°,     [«]o  =  +  3«.59''* 
Neutral  Phthalate,  C,H,(COOC„H„),.     Crystals  ;  melting- 
point.  lOI.l", 

Alcohol  ....   £  =  43.8,     /  ^-  15°  to  i«',     [a:]jj   -  +  79.54°  ' 
^rii//'AM«/a^f.C,H,.COOH.COOC„H„.  Crystals;  melting- 
point,  164.48°. 

Alcohol..-,   c  ^  33.1,     t  =  i$'toi6',     [a:]o  =  + 58.38°' 
Carbonate,  COCOC„Hi,),.     Melting-point,  220.6". 

[a\o  =  +  14.37°  * 
Bomeol  Phenyl  Urethane,  C,H,NH  .COOC„H„.     Crystals; 
Melting-point,  137-75"- 

Toluene  —  c-  5.46,    t  ~  15°  to  16°,    [i*]d  =  +  34.aa"  ' 
ABORNBOL,  Valerian  Camphor.  /-(r-Camphol.   From  valerian 
oil,  n'gai,  bang-phien  and  madder  fusel  oil.     Crystals;  melt- 
ing-point,    204° ;      boiling-point,     210°.     Yields     matricaria 
camphor  on  oxidation. 


Alcohol, 
From  valerian  oil ...  ■ 

e  =  15.4, 

....  m.p 

m8.8°. 

toi 

5- 

-37.77° 

. 

n'gai 

ao9.o, 
30S.0, 
ao8.i, 

□.8,8 

-.  w 

37  1 

-  37.77 
-3li.«. 
-37.8 

banif-phieii  - .  * 

•.   .> 

om  valerian  oil.  alcohol,- 
Toluene.-.. 
Alcohol  .... 

37.74- 

'  Halln  :  lee.  cil. 
iHalletiCompt.  rend.,  108,410. 
)  HaUei. 

<  Haller:  Compt.  rend.,  loa.  .30, 
»Haller;/*.tf.,  110,  149- 

•  Haller :  Ann.  chin>.  phy..,  [6],  aj.  J95- 

•  Becknant. :  J,  prakt.  Cbetd..  H],  ».  3. 
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On  the    rotation  in   different  solvents,    see  below  under 
A-'-bomeol. 

Derivatives:  Chloral  Borneol.     Crystals;   melting-point,  55° 
to  56°. 

Benzene c  ---  13.07,    t  —  15'  to  16°,     [a]is  =  —  30.13°  ' 

Bromal  Borneol.     Crystals  ;  melting-point,  105"  to  109". 

Toluene t  =-  21.7,    /  -  ■  ij"  to  i6",    [a]^  "■  —  si.a"' 

Acetate.     Crystals  ;  melting-point,  34". 

Alcohol c  =  19.6,    /  -  -  15°  to  16°,    [a]/)  -  -  —  44.02" 

Benzoate.     Crystals;  melting-point,  25.5°. 

Alcohol-..-  e    -25.8,    /    :  is°  to  16°,     [ajo -—  — 44,18°  * 

I^eutral Succinate.     Crystals;  melting-point,  83.7°. 

Alcohol  ....  c  -    39,    /       15°  to  16°,     [<»]/>— —  4»-39°  ' 
Acid  Succinate.     Crystals ;  melting-point,  58°. 

Alcohol c  =  25.4,    / -;  15°  to  16',     ia\D-  —  SSW*  * 

Neutral Pktkalate.     Crystals;  melting-point,  loi.i". 

Alcohol  ■■■■  C--43.8,    /— i5°toi6'',    [<t1/>—  — 79.14°' 
Acid  Pktkalate.     Crystals  ;  melting-point,  164.48°. 

Alcohol c  =30.1,    /  —  15°  to  i6»,    [a]a— —58,27°  ' 

Carbonate.     Crystals  ;  melting-point,  219,4°. 

[«]c.    -44.1" 
Borneol Pkenyl  Uretkane.    Crystals  ;  melting-point,  137,25". 

Toluene. ■■■  c  —  5.46,    t  ■--  15"  to  ifi",    [ar]c  --  —  3479°  ' 
The  following  determinations  are  by  L.  Tschiigaeff  : ' 

1  Hiller:  Compt.  rend.,  il>,  143. 
<  MioKoln:  Ibid.  ll<,  490. 
>HBll«t:  Ibid..  109,  ]«. 
lYUlliiT:  U>e.cit. 

*  Hkllcr:  Compt.  reod.,  lo8>  410,' 

*  Halkr:  Jbid.,  lof,  iy>. 
'  Hmllert  Jitd..  no.  t«, 

■  Iter.  d.  chem  Go.,  31,  inj. 
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1.0058 
0.9855 
0.9717 
0.96.. 
0.9533 
0-9343 

["13. 

/-Borneol  formate 

-  40.46' 
~  44.40° 

-  41.06° 
-39-'S° 

-  37-08' 

-  31-45° 

" 

n-bntvrate 

n-valerate 

n-capryUte 

A-BORNBOL,  Isocampfaol,  Isoborneol. 

Montgolfier'  and  Kachler*  obtained  mixtures  of  two  borneols 
by  actiOD  of  alcoholic  potash  on  the  camphors,  of  which  one  is 
stable,  the  other  instable.  The  first  rotates  the  plane  of 
polarized  light  in  the  same  direction  as  does  the  camphor  em- 
ployed, the  second  in  the  opposite  direction  from  that  of  the 
camphor,  which  is  reproduced  also  by  oxidation  of  the  mix- 
ture. Haller*  finds  that  the  stable  borneols  which  he  desig- 
nates as  <r-bomeols,  are  identical  with  the  natural  borneols, 
while  the  instable  products,  or  /9-bomeots,  are  isomeric. 
Further  pecuUarites  are  shown  in  the  following  table  : 


[«]^. 


Bjr  oxiditioD 
Ihere  il  romnl. 


37  to  38      (/-Camphor 


riKbt- rotating  p 
left-rotating    p 


Inactive  borneols 


Haller  investigated,  further,  the  influence  of  different  sol- 
vents on  ot-  and  ^-bomeol  and  found  that  the  rotating  power 

>  ADD.  chlm.  phys.,  li],  14,  [j:  Compt.  rend..  •4.  90,  Bnd  S9,  loi- 
'  Ann.  Chem.  (I.iebig),  197,  loa. 
■  Anil.  cblm.  phjrs.,  [6],  17,  <14. 
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of  tfae  latter  is  changed  by  the  solvent,  while  that  of  the  first  is 
not  altered  except  by  methyl  alcohol. 

[a]^  for  ^  =  13*  to  15'  and  c  =  7-7- 


ssa  I  "»»<•'•  'HD'  sas'  "•««■ 


a-Bonieol ....  —  35,93  j 
/^Borneol  •■■.!  —  30.00  \ 


■  37-33  j 
-  33.90  i 


,37.»3  I 
■33-33 


■  37-33 
33-54 


SolTMII. 

X? 

Ben  MM. 

Tolane. 

Xrknc    1 

,4,isii. 

a-Boneot 

-  37-55 

-37-« 

-  37.87 

-37-66 

-37.« 

^Borncol.... 

—  19.18 

-  18,93 

-  18.95 

-'8-97 

d-  or  I'Isobomeol : 

Toluene ^  --  so,    [it]/.  —  qp  19°)' 

Alcohol fi-  ao,         "      ^  33'| 

Derivatives:  Ckioral Bomeol.  Notcrystalline;iDelting-poiDt, 
55"  to  56°. 

BenieoC'-.-  ^  =  15°  to  16°,    c-     15.07,     tajc— 56.40' 

BoTfieoi Phenyl  Urethane.  Crystals ;  tneltJng-poiDt,  130.05". 
Toluene  or  alcohol ^  -=  15°  to  16°,  c    -  5.46,  .  C"^]"  =  —  5*- 77°  ' 

rf-FENCHYL  Alcohol  (Fenchol),  C„H„OH.  Formed  by 
reduction  of  /-fenchone.  Crystals ;  meltiag-poiDt,  40°  to  41°  ; 
boiling-point,  200°. 

Alcohol p  ^--  9.9M.    rf"  -r  0.809,    ["]c  =  +  "ojfi"  *. 

/-Fencbyl  Alcohol.  Formed  from  (/-fenchone  by  re- 
duction. White  crystals ;  melting-point,  40°  to  41  °  ;  boiling- 
point,  201°,     d'^  =  0.933. 

Alcohol /       12.91,    rf'»~o.8ij,     [rt];?  -    ~  1 0.35°' 

(/•Camphenol,  C,„H„0H.  Boiling-point,  196".  By  action 
of  glacial  acetic  acid  on /-turpentine  oil,  [a]o  ^=  +  i39°- 

'  Beckminii :  J.  pinkt.  Cli«in.,  [i],  bB.  3"- 
»  Haller;  Compt.  rend..  110.  14J. 
<  Hallei : /#id.,  110.  149 

■ni.  (LieWfl).  Jja.  'o4- 
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/-Camphenol.      Boiling-point  about  205°.      Formed  with 


IsocAHPUBNOi.,  C„H„OH.  Obtained  from  French  oil  of 
turpentine  by  beating  with  benzoic  add.  Melting-point,  47°  ; 
boiling-point,  198°  to  199°.     [a]^)  =  +  10.4.' 

rf-PiNOL  Hydrate,  <f-Sobrerol,  C,oH„(OH),.  From  rf-tur- 
pentine  oil.     Monosymmetric  crystals;   melting-point,   150°. 

Alcohol c^s.     [a]p  ---  +  150° 

/■PiNOi,  Hydrate,  /-Sobrerol.  From  /-turpentine  oil. 
Monosymmetric  crystals  ;  metting-point,  150°. 

Alcohol £=^5,    [ttjo  .=  —  150° ' 


(^-BoRNYi.  Amine,  C,|,Hi,NH,. 
boiling-point,  199°  to  200°. 

Alcohol p  -~  r. 


Amines 

Melting-point,  158°  to  160°  1 


.5,    [«]« 


Forster^  has  recently  described  the  preparation  of  two  bomyl 
amines.     One  is  left-rotating  and  corresponds  to  the  base  of 
Leuckart  and  Bach,  above.     This  he  designates  as  neobomyl  ' 
amine.     The  other  he  calls  bornyl  amine  and  is  right-rotating. 
The  following  data  are  given  for  the  derivatives  of  the  latter : 


l^U. 


Md 


Base,  C,.H„NH, 

Methyl  bomyl  amine  •  ■ 
Ethyl  bomyl  amine  ■  ■  ■ 
ft-Propyl  bomyl  amine. 
(JO- Propyl  bornyl  amim 
Butyl  bomyl  amine .  •  • . 
Dimethyl  bomyl  amine 
Diethyl  bomyl  amine- 
Formyl  bomyl  amine  •  ■ 
Acetyl  bomyl  amine  ■ .  - 
Benzoyl  bomyl  amine. . 


0.9075  (31°) 
■I  0.8947  (»°) 
.  0.8919(18°) 
-I61  (14°) 

(03  (15") 


-  iS-S' 
+  96.8» 
4-93-0° 
+  89.0" 

H-84-0°| 


—  4».i 

I  -  42.9° 

-  21.8' 


h  «3.3° 

1-64.8' 


'  +57-1° 
I  +  9S-9'* 
+  90-3* 
+  87.1' 
+  81.1° 
+  80.3" 
+  59-6' 


'  BonchmnUl.  Lafont ;  Aon.  chjm.  pbyl..  [6],  9,  519. 
■  Boocbardal,  Latont :  Coinpl.  rend.,  119,553. 

*  Amutrong:.  I^sps  :  J,  Chetn.  Soc.,  gg,  315. 

*  LcuckaM.  Buch  ;  Bcr.  d.  chem,  Gei,,  M.  104. 
»  J.  Chem.  Sot,  7J,  386 ;  7a,  934, 1149. 
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Numerical  values  for  other  compounds  are  also  given. 

rf-FBHCHVl.  Amine,  Ci,H„NH,.  From  Afeuchone.  Right- 
rotating. 

Derivatives ;  Bensylidene  Compound,  C^H„N  :  CHC,H,. 
Crystals ;  melting-point,  42°. 

Methyl  «lcohol....  ^:a.63,    rf"* -.  0.796.     C«]^    -  —  fia.!"' 

/-Fbnchyi.  Amine.  From  cf-fenchone  oxime.  Liquid  ; 
boiling-point,  195°.    d"  =  0.9095. 

Alcohol p=  14.93,    rf"  —  0.816,    [a]g  -  —  J4.63' ' 

Witbont  solvent rf'-' .    0.930,    [nj^s -;  — 14.89" 

DerivaHves:  /"orOTy  Cow/owwrf,  C„H„NH.COH.  Crystals; 
melting-point,  114°.  Shows  birotation  which  disappears  in 
twelve  hours. 

ChlcMtrform  ...  p   ^  3.99,    i/"       1.466,     [a]-;      —  36.95'' ' 
.■./>-3-78.    rf"    =1.485,    Mj,      -36.17'" 
Acetyl  Compound.   C,„H„NH.COCH,.      Crysuls  ;    melting- 
point,  93°  to  94°. 

ChloTo(6nti p  -4.59,    <'' =  I-475.    ["]}>      —  466'°* 

Pro/nonyt Compound,  C„^t,^Vi..QOC,lit.  CrysUls;  melting- 
point,  123°. 

Chlorofonn ^^5.0,      d''    -  1.463,    ["]5,  =  — 53-16°  j' 

P    -3.94,    d"    .  1.466,  •  Ms  -    -5>«°} 

Butyryl  Compound,  C,„H„NH.COC,H,.  Crystals  ;  melting- 
point,  77.5°. 

Chlorofonn p       1.80,    rf*  —  1.489,     ["]*„— SS-oS")' 

^  =  1.793,  "        1.488,        ■'    -  -sa-M"! 

Bmzylidene  Compound,  CioH„N:CHC,Hj.  Crystals ;  melt^ 
ing-point,  42°. 

Chlorofonn p      5.77,     if       1-453.    ["J^       +73-J3''l.' 

/  =  57i-      "     -1.455.         "    -  +  73-o5°l 

'  Wallach ;  Add.  Chrra.  (Uebig),  ijj,  tn&. 

'  WallKh;  Ibid.,  abi,  141. 

>  Wallacb.  Bini ;  lUd.,  376,  31B. 

•  WalUch,  Bin* :  IHd. ,  176,  318. 

'  BIbi  ;  ZUchr.  phja.  Cbcm.,  la.  716. 
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0-OxybenxylitUtu  Compound,  C„H„N:CHC,H,OH.  Crystals; 
melting-point,  94**. 

Chlorofonn P  ~  4-97,     ^      -  1-471.     {'"Vo —  + 66.59° )' 

/>=*■«.    rf'  ^1.486,     [a]„  =  +  63.99') 

p-Oxybmsylidene  Compound,  C„H„N:CH.C,H,OH.  Crys- 
tals ;  melting-point,  175°.  Shows  birotation  wbidi  disappeant 
in  eighteen  hours. 

Chloroform----  ^  —  i.a8,  rf"  —  1.4905,  [a]g  = -|- TJ.oo" 

o-Mttkoxybensylidtne  Compound,  C„H,.N  :  CH.C,H,.OCH,. 
Crystals;  melting-point,  56'. 

Chloroform  ■■- ■  ^  =  5-56.    <^  =  "-4605,     [«]!,  =  + 58.98' j ' 
....  /»  =  5.09,    rf'°=i.46o,      [a]^^  +  s9.4a°i 

P-Methoxybenzytidene  Compound,  C„H„N:CH.C,H,.OCH,, 
Crystals;  melting-point,  54°  to  55°. 

Chloroform.--.  /*  =  4.97.    rf"  =  1.4585,     [a]^  ^  +  tS-io"!' 
....^  =  4.89,    rf'  =.1.468,      Mi=  +  78.oi'f 

Aminoterebenthme  Hydrochloride,  C„H„NH,.HC1. 
[rt]o  =  -  48.508° ' 

4.  Keiones 

(/-Camphor.  Ordinary  camphor,  Japan  or  laurel  camphor, 
C„H„0.  Melting-point,  178.6*  ;' boiling-point,  204°  ;*  209.1" 
(corr.  at  759  mm.).'  Camphor  isactive  in  the  fused  condition, 
in  solution,  and  in  vapor  (see  §9)  but  not  in  crystalline  form. 

Landolt'  investigated  the  rotatory  power  of  camphor  in  dif- 
ferent solvents  {see  §53).  The  specific  rotation  of  the  pure 
camphor  calculated  from  the  values  obtained  was  found  to  be, 
in  the  mean,  [«]„  —  +  55-4°-  The  following  table  exhibits 
the  effect  of  different  solvents  and  the  mean  value  just  given 
is  the  basis  of  the  calculation.  The  data  refer  to  /  =  20°  and 
7  =  40  to  90. 

1  fiini. 

1  Pcsci ;  Gail.  chim.  ital..  ig,  119  :  Ber.  d.  chem.  □».,  >a,  Rcf.  isfi, 

1  HallcT :  Compt.  rend..  105, 119. 

<  Lurdoll. 

'  FlSrater:  Ber.  d.  chtm.  Cm,  >3,  J9§i, 

»  Ann.  Ch™.  (Licbig),  189.  JM- 
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1<^U 


flenwne 55.40  —  0.1664^  +  41.3 

Ethyl  alcohol 55.40  —  0.17807  H-  0.00037^  43-5 

Dimethytaniline 1  ^5.40  —  o.  1418  g  44.0  ' 

Acetic  acid 55.40  -  0.1360  7  44.5 

Uctbjl  alcohol 55-40  —0.16307  -f  0.000667'           4^-6 

Ifonocblorocetic  et1i«r 5S-40  —0,06307  S°4 

Acetic  ether S5'4o  —  0.04807  51.6 

We  have  also  the  following  additional  observations  : 

Ethjrl  mictdral c  ~  7  to  50.    I -=  30',  [a]o  =^41-98*  4  0.11814^' 

"      p:^3o,    /  =  ao',  </- ^  o.8a55,   [a]p^  +  44.23"  ' 

"      7  ^  50  to  95.  Z:^  ja.9".  [ctId  -=51.945  —  0.09647* 

Alcohol  of  80  vol.  per  cent.,         c    -    2  6  10    1 ' 

[ajn  =  40-9     39-»5     38-65  [ 

Chlorofonn f  — 5,     [a]n  =  44.3  J 

Acetic  ether  -  -  7  =  481090,  /  =  30',  [a],, — 

56-543  —  0.09065  7  -  aooo4005  7* ' 

Benzene 7  —  47  to  90,  /  =  »°,  [a]c  - 

55-99.  —  0-1847  9  +  0.0OC36903  7*  • 
75  per  cent,  acetic  ether  -    35  per  cent,  benzene  1 

^  =  30,      if  =:  0-8907,     /  — 30°,     [a]n~ -t-5o.'3'' 
50.5  per  cent-  acetic  ether  -  49.5  per  cent,  benzene  : 

/- 30,3,  -rf- -  0,9016,     /..soS     [«]«=^4S,i° 
25.7  per  cent,  acetic  ether  -f-  74.3  per  cent,  benzene  : 

/.=  30,         rf»=  0,8979,      /-»=.       [a]/.--    i    45-89'" 

Benxene..   c  ---  5  to  40.  t  =  10"  [«]„=  39.755  -f  0,17354  t' 
On  the  quantitative  determination  of  camphor  in  solutions 

from  the  angle  of  rotation  observed,  see  §  184. 

The  specific  rotation  of  beuzeije  camphor  solutions  increases 

with  the  temperature,  but  the  values  bear  no  simple  relations 

to  each  other,     Forster"  found ; 
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„.    ,.., 

... ' ,...  1 »-.  1 .,.  1  „..  ».. 

[ar]otore^    9.99? 

39.76 ,  40.  so 

40.64  j  41.04  1 4i.«  1  41-86  ;  43.^3  1 4'» 

Difference 

0.44    0 

44      0.40    0.41     0.41     0.37     0.36 

[«]„  for  £=19.988 
Difference 

1 

4a.54_'4J.wj43.3a_U3-56  I  43-85 
0.34     0.34     0.34     0.19 

On  solutions  of  camphor  in  isovaleric  acid  and  caproic  add, 
see  §56. 

Arndtsen'  studied  the  specific  rotation  of  alcoholic  camphor 

solutions  with  different  lights  and  concentrations  and  found : 

t  =  aa.g",    g  =  50°  to  95° 

Spectnim  line.  [a]. 


38-549  - 

-  0.085J  9 

51  945  - 

^0.0964? 

74-331  - 

-  0.1343  i 

79-348- 

-0.1451? 

99.601  - 

-0.1912? 

149.696 

-o..346^ 

TramformaHon  Products  of  d-Campkor. 


XH.CH, 
METHY1.CAMPHO8,  C,H„^  I  .      Crystals ;     melting- 

N:o 

point,  37"  to  38°. 

Alcohol c  =  16.6,     [a]o    = -f   370.65°' 

MONOCHLORCAMPHOR,  CioH^ClO. 

a-Compound.      Prismatic  crystals ;    melting-point,    92°    to 
93.5°  ;  boiltng-point,  244°  to  347°. 

Alcohol \a\j  ^  +  90»,     {\a\o  =  4    7'°  ' 

Alcohol [^]"  ~  +  95-8°  from  3  percent,  solntion.' 

See  the  same  paper  for  other  camphor  derivatives, 

1  Ann.  chim,  phyt,  (3I,  54,  418. 
>  Mlnfcniii :  Coinpt,  read..  ii>,  1.171, 
»  Caz«i«ivc :  tbi4.,  94t  IS30. 
•  Lowry  ;  J.  Chem.  Soc.,  JJ,  569. 
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DerivaHves  :     Barium    SuIphonaU.    (C„H„0C1  SO,),Ba  + 
5'/,  H,0.     Crystals. 

Water.... c=a,o8i,     [a]g=  +  46.8" 

Sodium   Sulpkonate,    C„H,.OClSO,Na  +  sH.O.      Crystals. 

Water <:  =3.010,     [ar]^"=  +  64' 

Sulpkochhride.   C„H„0C1S0,C1.      Crystals;  melting-point, 
123°  to  124". 

Chlorafonn c  — 4.  [*]i  =  +  "o-S" 

Sulphonamide,  C„H„0C1S0,NH,.     Crystals ;  melting-point, 
149.5°  to  150.5°- 

Alcohol Ci  5.066,     [a:]'^=  +  90.16=' 

S-Monocklorcampkor.      Crystals;  melttng-point,  100°;  boil- 
ing-point, 230°  to  237°. 

['']y=4-57'.    (("]d  =  +  45.6°) ' 
yMimorhlorcatnphor.      Crystals ;    melting-point,     [24°     to 
125' ;  boiling-point,  220°. 

[ar]o  =  +  40" 
DiCHLOKCAHPHOR,  C„H|,C1,0. 
a-Compound.     Orthorhombic  prisms;  meltiog-potnt,  96". 

Alcohol  or  chloroform..   [a}j  —  +  ST-S",     ([«]d  -=  +  45-8°) 
^•Compound.     Mass  of  crystals  ;  melting-point,  77°. 

Chloroform..... [a]/ ^ -t  60.6°,    ([itln  ^ -|- 48.5'))  * 

Alcohol '■    =-t-57-4°.    (     "     -^-|-45-9'')) 

Trichlorcamphor,    C,jH„C1,0.     Crystals;  melting-point, 
54°. 

Alcohol P^A-hl,    [a]>  =  +  64°,       (["]/>- -|- S'-a")' 

MOHOBROUCAMFHOR,  C„H„BrO. 

a-Compound.     Monoclinic  prisms  ;  melting-point,  76°. 

Alcohol {a\u  =  +  139.0°  • 

"      ■'    ■^+  '3».o°' 

"        •■      :=+   117.7"" 


'  Kipping, 

Pop*: J 

Cheoi.  Soc 

•J. 

W1- 

l^W 

■  •9,  119. 

:  Bull. 

Bcchim.  M,  J 

(«9. 

chim.  phy 

.h 

■4. 

■lUr.h.C 

uii..: 

*-). 

Bd„  ia4.  66 
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Derivatives :    Sulphmic  Acid,    C„H,.BrOSO,H.      Crystals ; 
melting-point,  195°  to  196°. 

Water ■:=».S77,     [o],")  - -r  8817° 

Potassium  Suipkonate.  C„H„BrOSO,K+  iV,H,0.     Crystals. 

Water f  —  4-93ii     ["l^  ^^  "'  7'-44°  (hydrsted) 

"  _-;  -f  76.96°  (anhydrous) 

Sodium    Sulphonate,    C„H„BrOSO,Na  +  sH.O.     Cr>-stals. 

Water (-  =  4.130,    [ajj,  =  +  63.i°  (hydrated)    j' 

"  _   r  80.1'  (anhydrou*) } 
Water c  =  4.305  (anhydrous),     [<.]'f       +88.53-' 

Ammoniun  Suipkonate,  C„H„BrOS0,NH..     Crystals. 

Water e  =  4,600,     [ct]^  -    4-84.78"" 

••      <:-- 4-570.     [rt]3^  +  87" 

Barium  Suipkonate,  (C„H..BrOSO,),Ba  +  5'/,H,0.  Crystals. 

Water £  =  5.893,    [or]*,  =  +  64.J3' (hydrated)    )• 

'■     =  —  71,5"    (anhydrous)  1 

Magnesium  Suipkonate,  (C„H„BrOSO,),Mg.     Crystals. 
Water c  =  4.758.     [n]^*       -i- JT.g" 

Sulpkochloride.  C„H„BrOSO,Cl.      Crystals  ;   melting-point, 
136"  to  137". 

Chloroform c  =  5.4S7,     [i>]',l  —  -t   131°  ' 

Sulpkonathide.  C„H„BrOSO,NH,.     CrysUls  ;  melting-point, 
145"- 

Alcohol r-.=  4.596.     [«]d  ^    +  n».4'" 

fi-Monohromcampkor.     White  powder  ;    melting-point,   61°  ; 
boiling-point,  130°  (10  mm.). 

Alcohol c      8.497.     [«](>  =  n   39.4°' 

Derivatives  :  Sodium  Suipkonate.  C,„H,.BrOSO,Na  +  JH.O. 
Water c  -:  3.423  (anhydrous).     [<i])'        \    ia.i° 

I  Kipping,  Pope  :  J.  Chun.  Soc.,  tfj,  s-W. 

'  Kipping,  Pope , 

•  Manh.  Con  sill!. 

*  Marsh,  Coucinn:  J.  Chem.  aoc.,  (7,  Ris. 
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Ammonium  Stdphonate,  C„H„BrOS0,NH,. 

Water [«]/,  ^:  +  8i°  • 

Y-Monobromcamphor.  Crystals  ;  melting-point,  144.°  10145". 

Alcohol c  ^-  5,5,    [a]D  -4-40" 

MoMOiODOCAMPHOR,  C|,H,,IO.     Prisms ;  melting-point,  43' 

10  44°- 

[(r]o  =  +  160.42°  ' 

Chlorbbomcamphor,  C„H„ClBrO. 
a-Compound.     Prisma;  melting-point,  98°. 

Chlorofono {a\j  =  +  78',     ( [<i]o  =  +  Sa.*")' 

0-Comptmnd.     Crystals  ;  melting-point,  51.5°- 

[ah      +Si°.     ([«]/•-    +Jo,8°)' 
For  determinations  on  the  halogen  derivatives  of  camphor, 
see  Marsh  and  Gardner.' 

NlTROCAMPHOR,  C,„H,jNO,0. 

a-Compound.      Monoclinic  prisms  ;  melting- point,   100°  to 
101°. 

Alcohol p        3.33,      My      --      7-5.  [«]/>  =  -     6.0-)' 

Bemene--.-^-   0.5,            "        —140,  "    =  — 111,6 

Chloiofonn. .  p  =   0.676,        "      ■  —  140,  "    =  —  iia.6    \ 

•'            p^.    5.ao6,          '■      ;  —  lol,  "    ^—    96,5 

"  /_  19,978,  "    =  —     98,  "     --:—     78.8    J 

For  a  lengthy  study  of  nitrocatnpbor  and  derivatives,  see 
Lowry.' 
Derivatives  :  Sodium  Compound,  NaC„H„NO,0. 

Water [«],   -4-^89,     ([a];.  ■  - -H  )3i.5°) 

Zinc  Compound,  Zn{C,.H,.NO,0),H,0. 

Alcohol [«h-   +375°,    da],,  =  + 321.2") 

Quinine  Compound,  C„H„N,0,(C,oH„NO,0),H,0. 

Alcohol c:=2.j2,     M./ - ,  +  45-9°.    (M"  +  36-9'')* 

Manh.  Coiuiog :  J .  Chem.  Hoc..  S9i  Vfi' 
CaKneuve:  Compt,  rend.,  109.  419. 
H«tU  ;  Dlwerlalion,  Nancy,  iB;9. 
CuEUenve:  Bull.  wx:.  chim..  [1],  44,  iifi, 
CaKiienve  :  Ibid..  |l].  44.  ■»' 

CaKDCoTC  :  Compl.  rend.,  loj,  17.S  ;  104.  1531, 
J.  Chcm.  Soc,.  TJ,  9S6  and  7g,  316. 
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^-Compound.     Microscopic  plates ;  meltiog-point,  83°  to  84°. 

Alcohol >-3-33,     [a]y=+    7-5.     ([«]/>  =  +    S-o")!' 

Benzene >  -  3-33.         "  ^  -  75.       {      "    -- —  6o.3»)| 

a-CHLORNiTROCAMPHOR,  C,oH„NO,OCl.    Prismatic  needles; 
melting-point,  95°. 

Alcohol My--6.3',     (E«]^       -5°)' 

BsoHNiTROCAMPHOR ,    C„H„NO,OBr.       Prisms ;   melting- 
point,  104*  to  105°. 

Alcohol <:-!,     la]y--27°.     ([«]fi  -  -  ai-?")' 

Camphonitrophbnol,  C„H„N0,.0H.     Crystals;  melting- 
point,  220°,  with  decomposition. 

Alcohol    <r  — 1.8,     [a]/t     -+10"* 

Acetyl  Derivative,   C„H„NO,O.C,H,0.     Crystals ;  melting- 
point,  115°,  with  decomposition. 

Alcohol c  =  2,    [«]i,^  +  415" 

Nitrosocamphor,  C„H„(N0)0.     Crystals ;  melting-point, 
about  180°,  with  decomposition. 

Benzene c  —  a.&i,    [al^i  =  +  195"  ■ 

Camphorsulphocbloride,    C,oH„OSO,CI.       Tetrahedra ; 
melting-point,  137.5°. 

Chloroform-. c  =  5.349,     /  =  14°.     [a]f.  = -f  118.7° 

Camphorsulphonamidb,  C„H„0S0,NH,.     Crystals  ;  melt- 
ing-point, 136°  to  137°. 

Alcohol c  —  a.iS3,    /=  13°,     [ajo  =  -r  93-6*' ' 

Cyancamphor,  C„H,jOCN.     Crystals;  melting-point,  127* 
to  128°. 

Toluene [a]o  =  + 44.68"' 

"  ==  +  34.4'» 

■  CauDcuve  :  Bull.  kk.  chlm..  47,  9n ;  Corapt.  rend.,  104,  iju. 

>  CaienniTC  :  Compl.  rend.,  96,  5B9. 

>  OWBCUTC :  Bull.  Kic.  chlm.,  43,  69. 
t  CaHBcnn  :  Compt.  rend.,  lOS,  30). 

•  Casencuvc:  Conpt.  rrod.,  loS,  B57. 

T  Kipping,  Pope  :  J.  Chem.  Soc.,  6j,  $64. 

•  Hallcr:  Diaertation.  Naocy  1S79, 

•  Bailer :  Compl.  rend.,  lis,  98. 
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Derivatives  :  Methyl  Compound,  C„H„OCN.CH,.    Oil;  boil- 
ing-point, 170°  to  180°  (36  mm.)- 

TolDeae c  =  4-  9.55,     \a\D  =  +  107.69'  ' 

Haller  and  Minguin*  have  recently   isolated  two  isomeric 
cyanmetliylcaniphors  with  the  following  characteristics : 

^•Compound.     Melting-point,  63°  ;  [a]c=  +  150,8". 

a-Compound.     Oil,  from  which  crystals  with   melting-point 
38°  to  45°  separate.     [a]o  —  +  90.1°. 

Ethyl  Compound,  C„Hi,0CN.C,H5.     Oil ;  boiling-point,  163° 
to  165°  (21  mm.). 

Toluene e=  10.15,     [*]o  ~  -l-  i^o-Ti" 

Propyl  Compound,   C„H„OCN.C,H,.       Crystals  ;   melting- 
point,  46°  ;  boiling-point,  140°  to  150°  (20  mm.). 

Toluene c  =  10.95,     \ec\D  =  +  126.16° 

Benzyl   Compound,    C„H„OCN.C,H,.      Crystals;   melting- 
point,  58°  to  59°. 

Tolaene c=  13.35,     [i]"  ~  4-    93-6*° 

e-Nitrobensyl   Compound,   C„H„OCN.C,H,NO,.      Needles; 
melting-point,  104°  to  105°. 

Tolnene c=\$A,      [tr]/,  =^  +    68.37°  • 

Camphos  Pikacone,  C„H„0,.    Melting-point,  157°  to  158°. 

Beniene p  =  n,        rf^  =  o-9oS9,     [«]^  =  —  27-o3°  j' 

"     ^-=ii.6a,      "  =  0.8949,         '■  =  — 26.13°) 

Derivatives :  Chlor  Pinaconan,C^^C\..   Melting-point,  75°. 

Beniene /  =  3S.47.    ^^■'  =  0.9105,     [(r]j,'= -|- 44.>7°  j* 

•'     >>  =  74-o8.      "=0.9436.         "   =  +  46.50°! 

a- Methyl  Ether,  C>H„0,CH,.     Melting-point,  47". 

Benzene p=  14.15,    ^"  =  0.8898,     [a]«  =  —  78.33° j» 

"       ^  =  56.36,      "  =  0.9113,         "  =  — 8i.8o°( 

P-Melhyl  Ether,  C^H„0,CH,.     Melting-point,  67°. 
Benzene ^  =  21.70,    rff  =0.8935,     M^=  — i33-50°' 

Miller  :  Compt.  mid.,  113,  SJ. 

Compt.  nnd..  iiS,  $90. 

BeckmasB;  Add.  Chem,  (I^eUf),  19a,  1, 
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Camphosoximb,     C,„H„:N0H.      Monosymmetric  prisms ; 
melting-point,  115°. 

Alcohol p  —  30.     d"  =  0.835,    ["]"—  —  43-40° 

"     /*=   8.3,      "  -0.8.J,         '•=:_4,.38" 

Hydrochloride,  C„H„:NOH.HCI.     Crystals;  melting-point, 
162°,  with  decomposition. 

Alcohol p   ---  8.3,     d"-  -r-  0.S185,     [a]~  —-  —  43.98°  ' 

d-CamphorsitlphonaU.      C„H„N.OH.C„H„O.SO,H  +  H,0. 
Long  needles. 

Alcohol c  ^  1.7508.     [«];;  =   ;  4-3°  ' 

See  Forster"  on  the  esters  of  camphoroxime. 
Cahphurdichi^ride,  C,„H„C1,.     Needles  ;  melting-point, 
155°  to  ISS-S"- 

Acetic  ether <■  —  22.34,     \.°\i'  =  —  '6°  ' 

Chloralcamphob,  C,„H„0.CC1,CH0. 

[«]..=   +M3' 

Chlobalhvdrate  Camphor,  C,„H„0.CCI,CH0H,0.  Thick 
liquid. 

d  -     t.asii,     [a],>  r--.  -;-  33.45'> 

Chlorai^lcoholate       Camphor,       C,„H„O.CC1iCHO. 
C,HjOH. 

d  ^   1.1777,     [a]/j  =  +  36.9°' 

Benzylcamphor  Bromide,  C„H„BrO.    Melting-point,  82°. 

[«]/.  =   r  37.7°  ' 
Benzylcamphor  Dibromide,  C,;H„BrjO,     Melting-point, 
92°. 

ia\o  -  ^- bi'"' 

MoNOCAMPHOR  Phenol,  C,H,0,C|„H|,0.  Liquid  ;  at  —  23°, 
crj'stals. 

d"    ^     I.OJ05,       [c]„    ^    -    20°  • 


Pope  ;  J.  Chem.  Sue.,  7J,  1 107. 

SpJIMr:  Ber.  d.  chem.  Gm.,  11,  1819. 

PBKhkis,  Obermayer:  Pharm.  Post.,  al 

Hallet,  Minguln  :  Bull.  "oc.  chiin,.  [j], 

S.'^ 

L*ger:  Conipl.  rend.,  111.  log 
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Hemicamphor  Phenol,  2C,H^O.C„H„0.  Liquid ;  at  —  50', 
cr^'stals. 

rf°  -1.040,      [a]i>-  -;■  lo-i-' 

MoNOCAMPHOR  Resorcin,  C,H,0,. C„H„0.    Crystals;  melt- 
ing-point, 29°. 

Alcohol c=a5.i,     [a]o=   +M.1''' 

DicAMPHOR   Resorcin,   C,H,0,.2C„H„0.      Sirup;  at  0°, 
cr>'stals. 

rf"=^  1.0366.     [a]o^4  a5-'5°' 

«-Naphtholcamphor,  C„H,0.C„H„0.     Sirup  ;  at  —  16°, 
crystals. 

tf      1.03J7,    [n]«      +  10.1" 

>S-Naphtholcamphor,  3C„H,0.  5C,^„0.     Liquid. 

rf*--^   1.0396,       [fflo=   +   3J.1°' 

Salicylic    Acid    Camphor,    CjH.O,, 2C„H„0.     Crystals; 
melting-point,  60°. 

Alcohol c       10.8,     [«]/>    -  -;-  37.05°  ' 

Camphanic  Acid,  C,„H„0,. 

Camphinic  Acid,  C,H,jCOOH.     Tough  mass, 
[a]/,    --  -f  15.75°  ' 

Campholic  Acid,  C,H,,C00H.     Meltiu«-point,  105". 
[«]y       +49°  8" 

IsocAMPHOLic  Acid  Ethyl  Ester,  C,H„COOC,Hj.     Boil- 
ing-point, 228°  to  229''. 

tf  -  0.9477,    M'>  ■    -i-  "S"  ' 

CamphocarboxylicAcid.  C,„H|,0,.     Melting-point,  128.7°. 
[a]„  -    -I-  66.75°  ' 


'  Uoaticollier  ;  Ann.  chim.  phys..  (5].  r4,  7 

'  Montgolfier :  /jk.  cil. 

'  Gierbel;  Bull.  9oc.  chim..  [j],  ij.  769, 
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Derivatives :  MetkylEster.  C„H„0,CH,.    Boiling-point,  155° 
to  160'  (15  mm.). 

Alcohol  c=::  ai,    \a'\D  =  +61.9°  ' 

Methylcamphocarboxylic  Acid   Methyl    Ester,    C„H„0,CH,. 
Melting-point,  85°, 

Alcohol c=ii.a,    [ajo  —  +  I7-*S' ' 

Ethyl  Ester,  C„H„0,C,H,.     Melting-point.  60°  to  61°. 
Alcohol c=ii.9,     [c(}a  =  + la-S"' 

OXYCAMPbOCARBOXYUC     AciD,      C,H,.COOH.CH,COOH. 
Melting-point,  234". 

Derivatives:    Methyl     Compound,    Q,H,.COOH.CH(CH,). 
COOH.     Melting-point,  175"- 

Monethyl  Ester,   CgH„COOC,H,.CH,COOH.     Liqaid  ;  boil- 
ing-point, 228°  to  230°. 

[«>-. +  51.1=' 

Diethyl  Ester.  C,Hi,COOC,H,.CH,COOC,H,.     Liquid;  boil- 
ing-point, 220°  to  230°  (160 mm.). 

Alcohol c—  37.0,    \.a^D  —  -V  49-6  to  +  50.6°  ' 

Monobemyl  Ester,  CH„COOC,H,.CH,COOH.     Oil ;  boiUng- 
point,  250°  to  275°  at  10  mm. 

Alcohol £=  7,6,     [a]c  =  \-  52.62"  • 

Dibenzyl Ester,  CH„COOC,H,.CH,COOC,H,.    Thickliquid; 
boiling-point,  260°  to  269°  at  10  mm. 

Alcohol £  =  9.85,     [a]D  =^  +  35-5°  ' 

MoTumitriU    (Cyanatmpkolic   Acid),    C,H,.COOH.CH,CN. 
Crystals ;  melting-point,  164°. 

Alcohol c  =  19.5,    [tt]i)  =  +  64.61' ' 

>  MinKulo  :  Compt,  rend.,  iia,  1369. 

>  Umller  mnd  MinEuIn  :  Compt.  T«nd..  ilS,  691. 

•  Haller.  Hjn^in :  Compt.  redd.,  iro.  410. 

•  Ballet,  MioKula. 

•  MiDsnln  :  Compt.  rend.,  lis.  1454. 
'  Miosoln. 

■  MiDioin :  Compt.  rend,,  iia,  ji. 
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MonmiiriU,  Ethyl  Ester,  C,H„COOC,H..CN.  Rhombic 
crystals;  melting-point,  57"  to  58°. 

Alcohol <:  =  32.3,     [ajo  ~  +  ST-?"' 

Monmitrile,  Benzyl  Ester,  C,H„COOC,H,.CN.  Crystals; 
melting-point,  70°  to  71°. 

Toluene c  ^  18.5,     [a]o  =  +  41.8'  ' 

MmonitrOe,  Phenyl  Ester,  C,Hj,COOC,H,.CN.  Boiling- 
point,  267"  to  270°  at  40  mm. 

Alcohol £=37.1,     [CT]c  = -I- J6.66' » 

MonmitriU,  fi-Napktkyl Ester,  C,H„COOC„H,.CN.  Crystals; 
melting-point,  117*. 

Toluene c  =  31.1,     [a']yj  =  +  i7-i°  ' 

Monamide,  C,H,.COOH.CH,CONH,.  Melting-point,  205° 
to  206°. 

Alcohol i:  =  9.i8.     [a'io  =  +  63.5° 

rf-CAMPHORic  Acid,  C,„H„0,.  Formed  by  the  oxidation  of 
ordinary  camphor  by  nitric  add.  Monoclinic  crystals.  The 
statements  concerning  the  melting-point  vary  between  170° 
and  188°.     Thus,  r88°  (FriedelJ;'*  187°,  corr.  (Riban).' 

Hartmann'  has  made  many  observations,  the  results  of  which 
follow  : 


SoIk 


[«]^for(  =  »». 


I  * 


I  47-178 +  ■ 

I  48.352- 

S0.689  + 

I    5i-5»4- 

;.acetic.ddlt    «f' + 
I    50-825- 


..01174/ 
..01 1 74? 

..00835? 
1.04904/ 

1.04904  ? 


>  =  17     to  43 
?  =  57     to  83 


-^47-35 
+  50.81 


Derivatives :  Salts.  Hartmann  made  the  following  deter- 
minations with  aqueous  solutions  at  /  =  20°.  The  values 
for^  refer  to  the  anhydrous  salts : 

>  HaUn  :  CotnpL  iCDd,,  1*9,  68. 

■  Ulniufn  1  /Aid.,  lis,  51. 

■  Ulii(Qln  :  /Md..  Ill,  loi. 
<  lUnKuln  :  /bid,,  iia,  103. 

>  Compt.  rend.,  laS,  $fi^. 
•  tUd..  Stt,  ijSi. 

'  Bcr.  d.  cbem.  Gm.,  ai,  mj. 
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LijCi.HnO,  ■ 

■•1 

17.750 +  o-a3*S7^ 

/  =  13  to  15 

i  +  30.08 

1 

41.007  —  0.33357  V 

?  ^  75  to  87 

rr 

■    J 

14.778  +  0.31288^ 

fi  =11  to  37 

j  +  >6.9« 

Na, 

I 

36.066-0.31388? 

?  =  63  to  89 

K,          " 

...* 

13.081  -f- 0.13994  >* 

/»  -  19  to  43 

■  +  14.48 

I 

37.075  —0.13994? 

7  =  57  to  81 

(NH,).  ■'     . 

•■{ 

16.447  +  0- '434*^ 
30.689 -o.i4a4»? 

P       11  to  37 
f    ^63*089 

+  "7-87 

Mg         "      . 

-1 

17.834  J- 0.18779;* 
36.653-0.18779? 

p  ^--    8  10  16 
?  =  84  to  93 

1  +  19-70 

Ca          '■      . 

•■{ 

16.457 +o.i3a86> 
38.733-0- 1  "86  J 

/*        3to  6 
?  =  94  to  97 

)  -;■  17.69 

Ba          "      . 

1 

10.908  +  0. 11980  >> 

/>--.  18  to  36 

}.-.... 

33.888-0.12980? 

?  =  64  to  83 

Observations  by  Thomsen'  agree  very  well  with  these  data. 
He  determined  the  specific  rotation  of  sodium  campborate 
also,  and  the  effect  of  addition  of  excess  of  sodium  hydroxide 
solution. 

Landolt'  gives  the  following  figures  ; 
Water...  /-   30°,  C„H„O.Ki  1:  -    4  to  16.     fjn  =  14.39  +  o.o6f 

"..-/=   30,  "       Na,  <:       2  to    9,  ■■  =  16.63  +  0.06  c 

•'     ...t---20.  '•        (NH,),    ^  =  4tor7,  "=  16.98  +  0.13c 

Esters.  On  the  nomenclature  of  the  camphoric  acid  esters, 
see  Briihl  and  Braunschweig." 

al-Meihyl  Ester,  C.H,..COOH.COOCH,.  Melting-point,  85° 
to  86"  ;  boiling-point,  193°  (15  mm.). 

(«];)   =  +  43.  55°  ' 

0-Metkyl  Ester,  C,H„.COOCH,.COOH.     Melting-point,  75° 
to  76°  ;  boiling-point,  199°  {15  mm.). 
[«}/■-- +  51-53'"' 
Dimethyl  Ester,    C.H„.COOCH,.COOCHj.      Boiling-point, 
264°  (738  mm.) ;  149.5  (ir  mm.). 

d^  ^  1.0747,     [a]5?    --  +  48.16=' 


rmSgen,"  i. 
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[a-in-.  ^-44.4°' 

aZ-f^/ £■*/«-,  Q,H,..COOH.COOC,H,.    Melting-point,  57"; 
boiling-point,  207*  to  208°  (21  mm.)- 

rf*  =  1. 1004,    [a]a  =  +  23.9° ' 

o- Ethyl  Eiter,  C,H,..COOC,H,.COOH.     Boiling-point,  216' 
10219°  (30  mm.). 

rf»-i.iiJ3,     [a]o  -  -!-39->8°  * 

tfA./l/fMy/-<J-<rMy£rArr,  CH,..COOCH,.COOC,H..     BoiUng- 
point,  277"  (746  mm.)  ;  169.5°  (33  ™™-). 

d^  -  i.o5»8,    [«]=■'  -=  \  38.43" ' 

0-Methyl-al-etkyl  Ester,  C,H,..COOC,H,.COOCH,.     Boiling- 
point,  27«''  (747mm.);  175"  (38 mm.). 

rff    =1.0448,     [a]^'' --  +  45.49'= » 

Diethyl    Ester,    C,H,..COOC,H4.COOC,H,.      Boiling-point, 
285°  to  286°  (750  mm.)  ;  155°  (12  to  14  mm.). 
</;"  ---  1.0301,     [a]j5-»  ■=  +  36.30*  ' 
rf"      =1.0495,     ["]"    =-i-37-7'" 

Phenylhydraside,  C,H„(COO),:N.NHC,H..     Melting-point, 

119°. 

la]fl        -.6.41°" 

Compound:    C„H^O,.      From   c-methyl   ester  and   phenyl 
cyanate.     Melting-point,  78°  to  79". 

[a]/.  -  +  49-33'' " 
Compound:  C„H„0,.      From   <i/-methyl   ester  and   phenyl 
cyanate.     Melting-point,  62°. 

fa]o  =  +  Sms"' 

Melting-point,  217°.     Ac- 


Campk 

>ric  Anhydride 

C,.H 

0 

1  Walker 

:].Ch™,  Soc.,6i 

«  H»ll.r 

Ux.di. 

•  Priedel 

Compt.  rend..  ii3 

8^ 

Loc.  cil. 

•  BrBhl: 

Ber.  d.  them.  G«. 

»». '799 

LiK.nl. 

■Friedel 

Compl.  rend..  113 

919. 

•  Hallcr 

/*«(..  114.  1S,6- 

•  Hallct 
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cording  to  Hattmano,'  it  is  inactive  in  benzene  or  chloroform 
solution.     Other  authors  have  observed  left  rotation. 

Beiiwne /  =0.7705,     [a^p    =  —  7.11=  ' 

Beniene  ...'..., [rtjp  --3-7°' 

Benzene {_a^J  =  —  yeS"}  • 


Amide,  C|,H„0,.N,H,.     Melting-point,  241"  to  242*, 
Chloroform [crlo  =  —  10.6°' 

Chloride,  C,„H,,0,C1,.    Liquid ;  boiling-point,  140"  (15  mm.). 
(«]/>=  -3-010-3.6=)' 
Benzene "   ^  —  7,110  —  8.3°) 

a-AminicAcid,  CgH„(CONH,)COOH.     Melting-point,  176" 

to  177°. 

Alcohol Mi.  =  -^45° 

fi-AminicAcid,  C.H„(CONH,)COOH.     Melting-point,  180" 
to  181°. 

Alcohol [a]/>  = -I- 60" 

Nitrilic  Add,  Cyanolaurmic  Acid,  C,H„(CN)COOH.    Melt- 
ing-point, 151°  to  152°. 

[«]«  =  +  67.5'  • 
Bromcamphoric  Anhydride. 

Chloroform [a]j  =  —  21.1° 

Cklorcamphoric  Anhydride. 

\a\j   =  -  16.3'  ■ 
Campkolide,  C„H„0,.     Melting-point,  210°  to  212". 

[«]„  =  +  S.6.0  ' 
IsocAMPHORic  Acid,  C„H,,0,.     Melting-point,   170°  ;  boil- 
ing-point, 294°. 

Alcohol [(!]/,  = —  48,09  > 

Alcohol [a],,  — —46*' 

Alcohol [ff]./ =  —  48.3°' 

I  Bet.  d.  chem.  Ges.,  Ji.  iij. 

'  Hontsolfier :  Anu.  chim.  phyi..  (5],  14,  86. 

'  Mtnh  :  Cbcm.  Ncira.  «o,  307. 

*  AschBO  :  Act.  me.  acicnt.  ff  nnice.  JI,  Nr.  5-  P-  '■ 
'  GiurcKhi  ;  Cenlralbl.,  1887,  p.  1355. 

'  Hoogewerll,  Dorp  :  Kec.  tnv.  chlm.  Piys-Bas.,  14.  351. 
-  lUUer:  Bull.  kk.  chim,,  [3I,  IB,  984. 

*  Priedel :  CotupC.  rend.,  loS,  980. 
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Derivatives:  o-Bthyl  Ester,  C,„H„O..C,H,.     Melting-point, 
195°  to  197*  (18  mm.). 

d  ^  1.1159.    ["]o  ^  —  49-Si'' ' 
/)«%/ £'j&r,  C„H„0.{C,H,),.      BoiUng- point,   165°  (2510 
28  mm. ) . 

d    '-  1-0473.     [alu  =  —  48.53°  ' 
CHOLHCAMPHORrc  AciD  (Choloidamc  acid),  C„H„0,.  From 
eholic  add  by  action  of   nitric  acid.     Crjstals,  which  turn 
brown  at  270"  without  melting. 

Absolote  alcohol <-  ~6,4».     ["Jp-- +  56.17° 

Glacial  acetic  acid C   -  t.44,  "   =  +  57.83° 

The  specific  rotation  in  alcoholic  solution  is  independent  of 
the  concentration.' 

Cauphoronic  Acid,  C,H„(C00H),.     Melting-point,  158" 
to  159°. 

Water /-lo.     M^s.    -26.9°,     (M^'^  -  -  aj.gi')' 

Campholytic  Acid,  C,H„C00H.     Oil ;  boiling-point,  240° 
to  242°. 

dn    .,.017,     [a-]- --5"' 

Derivatives:  Ethyl  Ester.     Oil ;  boiling-point,   212"  to  213°. 
d'i   =0.961,    [»];?=  -i-  5.04°  • 

,     Camphothetic  Acid,  C„H„(C00H),. 

Derivatives:  Diethyl  Ester.     Liquid  ;  boiling-point,   135"  to 
'40°  (15  mm.). 

rfj'    -  1.019,     [a]'^  =  +  30.6°  ^ 

DlHyDROXVCYANCAMPHOLYTIC        AciD,        C,H„COOH.CN. 

Melting-point,  109  to  111°. 

Alcohol [n^]fl  := -K  iS.ao"- 

DiCAUPHOR  :  Melting-point,  165°  to  166°. 

Benzene p    -5,         [alj    -  —  28.07° 

Alcohol ^=--2.5°,     [a]^=    -    4.05° 

let :  Compl.  rend..  113.  Bji. 
'  Piiedcl. 
'  LatKhlnoff  :  Bcr.  d.  chem.  Gcs..  13,  1051. 

Oviui,  Aschaa  :  liid.,  >l,  iG. 

WBlkir :  J .  Chem,  Sat,  6i,  499. 

Wilkrr  ;  Lac.  cil..  49B. 

Walker :  J.  Chem.  Hoc.,  63.  Jo*. 

HaoKcwerfl.  Dorp:  Rcc,  tnv.  chim.  Pay^i.-Bas,,  14,  jji. 
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Dicampkandikydropyridazine :  Melting-point,   155°  to  156°. 
Beniene /  ^  5.         f'']"  =  +  118.13' 

Dicampkanhexandion  :  Melting-point,  192°  to  193°. 

BenMne /  =^  35,      M^  ^  +  33'" 

Alcohol >  =  a-9,      [a]^ -^  +  381° 

Dicampkankexanazine :  Melting-point,  aoi''t0  202°. 
Benienc p  ^  s,         [ay^  ^  H-  51.1" 

Dica  mpkan  hexadienperoxide. 

3en»ene ^^3-5.      \fiYo~-^  4-  t^" 

Alcohol p      3.9,      [a]y^r  + 345.11" 

Camphanmmpharic  Acid.     Melting-point,  224*  to  225°. 

Alcohol ;»  =  4.75.    M^"-^4-93-6» 

a-Dicamphandiacidanhydride  :    Melting-point,  143°  to  144°. 

Alcohol p=  i.i,      [ff]i!  —  —  '42°  ' 

ACahfhok.  Matricaria  camphor.  Pound  in  the  oil  of 
Matricaria  Parthenium,  and  may  be  made  by  oxidation  of 
/-bomeol.  Melting-point,  178.6°  ;'  boiling-point,  204°  ;  d„  — 
0.9853.  The  specific  rotation  in  alcoholic  solution  for  red  light 
(X  =  635),  and/  —  10  was  found  as  [a],  =  —  33"  ;  that  is, 
in  agreement  with  the  rotation  of  laurel  camphor.  The  formula 
for  the  specific  rotation  of  the  latter,'  ["],  =  45.25°  — 
01369  ?  gives  iotp  =  10  (y  =  90),  [of],  =  +  32.9°.' 
Alcohol ^  =  20,    ^=^0.8355,    [«]^  =  -4432'" 

TransformalioH  Products  of  l-Camphor 

/-Camphor  piNACONE.     Right- rotating. 

Beniene /     ■  33.74,    "^^0,9075,     [ajj   =.-  4-  J6.52'" 

/-Camphoroximb.     Melting-point,  115°. 

Alcohol ^  =  30,       (^  =  0.835,    [ct]"^-  -1-43.51°}' 

/—     8.3,        •'    :=0.8l»,  "    ^-1-41.38    j 

Hydrochloride,  C,„H„N0H.HC1.     Melting-point,  162". 
Alcohol />-8.33,    rf»^o.8i35,     [■■'l^  = -r  43.53° ' 

Oddo  •-  Ga».  chitn.  It*),.  >t,  X.  149- 

H*llcr:  Corapt.  rend.,  los,  '^■ 

Biot :  Ann.  chim.  phy«.,  I3],  36,  301. 

Chantard  :  J.  phnrei.  Chem.,  [jj,  44,  13  ;  J«hr«bet.,  1963,  p.  «»■ 

Ann.  Chtm,  (IJebig).  ago,  353. 

Ibid..  »fi3,  15. 
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/-Camphanic  Acid. 


/-Camphocarboxyuc  Acid.     Melting-point,  128.7". 
[a]„  =  - 66.86"" 

/-Camphoric    Acid.      Resembles  ^/-camphoric   acid    and 

rotates  as  strongly  to  the  left  as  the  latter  does  to  the  right.' 

Absolute  alcohol ["ly^  —  49- 5°  * 

l-Bromcamphoric  Acid. 

Chlorofonn [*]>=  +  21.6"  * 

/-IsocAMPHORic  Acid.  Resembles  the  left-roUting  iso- 
camphoric  add  from  (/-camphoric  acid  and  rotates  as  strongly 
to  the  right. 

/-Camphoronic  Acid. 
Water ^  ^  10,  [a];..i  -  +  97.05,     (MgJ  =  +  24.04-)  • 

rf-FBNCHONE,  C,oH„0.  From  oil  of  fennel.  Crjrstals ; 
melting-point,  5°  to  6°  ;  boiling-point,  192°  to  '93",  rf"  ^ 
0.9465. 

a.  Direct  from  fennel  oil. 

Alcohol....  ^  =  8.333,    rf"    =0.8045.     l'']o  =  +  7i.97° 

b.  Prom  fendiyl  alcohol : 

Alcohol. ...  p  =  11.93,    ^    =  0-8090,     [a]g  =  4-  7i.70° ■ 

Derivatives :  Oxime,  Ci,H„NOH.  Crystals  ;  melting-point, 
161°. 

Alcohol....  p^i.n,      rf"    =0.793,      Ms    =+65-94°* 

Acetic  ether  p  =  1.72,      rf"''  =  0.911,      [a]g'  =  +  sa.fii"! ' 

'■     fi^  3.34,      rf"    =0.9115,    [«]g   =-f  52.28  [ 

"     p=i.6o.      d"-'^  0.9121,     [ajjj-!^ -|-5i.6a  J 

'  AKhan :  Act.  loc.  adent.  fennlce.  *i,  Nr.  5,  p.  1. 


*  OmUb,  AKtaan  :  Ber.  d.  chetn.  Oca.,  aS,  i& 

•  Walladi  :  Ann.  Chcm.  (U^blg),  r6t,  HI. 
I  Bina  :  Ztachr.  fhy*.  Cbvm.,  la,  71;. 
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Oxime  Anhydride,  C„H,sN,  Oil;  boiling-point,  217°  to 
2i8°;  rf"  =  0.898. 

Alcohol />  =  6.8i.    rf"".^ 0.798s,     [a] J  -   +43.31°' 

/-Fbnchone.  From  thuja  oil.  Crystals ;  nielUng-potnt, 
5°  ;  boiling-point,  192°  to  194°;  d"  ^=  0.948. 

Alcohol />      14.36,    rf"~o.8i5.    [ff]g  =^- —  66.94°' 

Derivatives :  Oxime.  Resembles  closely  the  (/-fenchone 
oxime,  aud  in  equivalent  conceptration  rotates  as  strongly  to 
the  left  as  the  latter  does  to  the  right.' 

(/-Carone  (from  -/-carvone,  la]i,—  +  62°),  C„H,,0.  Boil- 
ing-point, 210°,  with  decomposition ;  d  =  0.9567. 
[a]/.  =-  +  173-8°  • 
Matico  Camphor,  C„H„0.     In  matico  oil  (Piper  angusti- 
folium).     Hexagonal  crystals.     Melting-point,  94°. 

Fused rf;"*   -0.914,     [aY^=  —  38.45"}' 

Dissolved  iu  chloroform....  ^  =  10  d'^     -  1.557,     ["J^   =  —  38.73   I 

See  further,  §7 

Patchouli  Camphor.  C,iH„0.  In  patchouli  oil  {Pogos- 
lemon  Palckotdi').  Hexagonal  prisms;  melting-point,  54°  to 
55°;  boiling-point,  206°;  rf'' ^  1.051,     Fused,  /  above  59°, 

Alcohol [o'lo  ~  —  i'4-5  —  0.21  c  ' 

See  further,  S7. 

D.    POLYTERPENES. 
I.  Sesquiteypenes,  C|,H„. 
Cadinene  (true  sesquiterpene).     Found  in  many  ethereal 
oils.     Liquid  ;  boiling-point,  274°  to  275°;     rf"  =  0.918. 

Chloroform ^  =  13.05,     rf»'' :=  1.385,     [«]j' =  — 98.56° 

Dihydrochioride,  C„H„.2HC1.  Rhombohedral-hemihedral 
prisms.     Melting-point,  118°. 

Chlorofomi p—    7.21J,  rf*-' =  1.460,     [a]?,' —  — 36.82° 

■  WalUch  :  Loc.  cil. 

'  WalUch  :  Ann.  Chrm.  (Uebig).  171.  loi. 

*  Baeycr,  Briihl :  Ber.  d.  cfacm.  Co.,  aS,  639. 

'  H.  Traube  :  Ztichr.  f.  Kryst.,  aa,  47- 

»  Montsolfier :  Bull.  kk.  chim.,  [i],  aS,  414. 
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DiAydn>btwniJe,C,t'H„.2H'Br.  Needles ;  mdUng-point,  124°. 
ChloTofonn P—    J.217,  rf*' --  1.490,     [ajyi  —  —36.13" 

Dikydrouxlide,  C„H„.2HI.     Needles  ;  melting-point,  105°  to 
106°. 

Chloroform p  :=    S-S^S,  rf*''  =  1.507,     Mj'  =  —  48" 

tt-PASAcoTOL.    Is  probably  a  hydrate  of  cadineae,  C„H^O. 
Boiliag- point,  220°  to  222°. 

rf»=  0.9162,     [a]o  =  - 11.87"  » 

Hehp  Oil.      From  Cannabis  sativa.      Boiling-point,   lao* 
to  121°  (9  mm.). 

[a]„  =- 10.81"" 

Patcboulbne.     From  patchouli  camphor.    Liqtiid ;  boiling- 
point,  254°  to  256*. 

rf"'r.  0.937,    Mo  --  —  4».i'* 

2.  Diterpenes,  C^„. 

/-DiTERPiLENB.     From  left  turpentine  oil. 
rf"  =  0.9446,     \_a\n  =  —  14*5°  ' 

J.    TrUerpme,  C„H„. 

rf-ff-AMYBiLENE.      From    or-amyrin.      Crystals;    melting- 
point,  134°  to  135°. 

Benzene ("  =  4,     [«]o  =  +  109.48"  • 

Derivatives:  a-Amyrin,  C^H„OH.     Fine  needles;  melting- 
point,  181°  to  181.5". 

Beniene c-^  3.839,     [ff]^'-'  =  +  9'.S9°' 

Oxy-a-amyrin,  C„H„O.OH  +  2H,0.      Needles;    melting- 
point,  207°  to  208°. 

Benzene f=  1.653  (anhydrous),     MjJ' =  +  I08.6"  » 


>  Valente:  Gbii.  chim.  iUl..  11,196, 
4  MonlKOlficr :  Bull.  sac.  chim.,  aS.  415. 
»  I.aronI :  Conipl.  rtiid.,  106,  MO. 
•  Volcrberg,  Bickxtrom  :  Bcr.  d.  cbcni. ' 
'  VeMcrberg.  STensson  :  Ihd.,  jj,  3186. 
'  Testuberg,  Svenwon  :  /.«.  cil. 
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Brom^a'amyrin,    C„H^Br.OH.      Crystals ;    melting-poiDt, 
i??*  to  178°. 

Benzene c  =  3.590,    [«]^>=  +  7».8°  ' 

a-Amyrin  AcetaU,  C„H..C,H,0,.      Plates;  melting-point, 

221°. 

Benzene f  =  4.074,    [a]g '  =  f  77.o<" 

/-k-Ahyrilbne.     Prom.tbe  (/-compound  and  P,Os.     Pris- 
matic crystals ;  melting-point,   193°  to  194°. 

Benzene £  =  0.8709,     [ajc  =  — 104.9" 

y9-AMYRiL£NE.     From  >3-amyrin.     Crystals ;  melting-point, 
175°  to  178". 

Benzene t:  =  1.515,     [a]/i  =  + 113.19°!' 

"      ^  =  0.8         [a]^  =  -|- 1.0.41  / 

Derivatives:    fi-Amyrin,    C„H„.OH.      Crystals;    tneltiDg- 
point,  193°  to  194*. 

Benzene c -^  i.ijoss,     [a]^  =  + 99.81"' 

"       -^=5  [al-5  =  +  94.2' 

fi-Amyrin  Acetate,  C„H„.C,H,0,.     Prisms ;  melting-point, 
33,6". 

BcDzene f  =  4.15'.     [a]o'  =  +  78.6"' 

fi-Amyrin   Palmitate,   C,4H,^0,,     In   coca  wax.     Ctystals ; 
melting-point,  75°. 

'■^»,     M'^--=  +  S4-5''* 


34.  Ethereal  OUb 

The  rotation  of  the  active  ethereal  oils  varies  in  general, 
more  or  less,  according  to  the  part  of  the  plant  from  which 
they  are  obtained  and  the  method  of  preparation  {pressure  or 
distillation).  Besides  this,  oils  of  known  purity,  in  many 
cases,  have  not  been  obtainable  in  quantity  through  a  suffi- 
ciently long  period  to  permit  the  determination  of  certain  data. 

<  Tcaterbcrs,  Svcbmod. 

'  Toterberg,  Koch  ;  Bcr.  d.  cbem.  Gc*.,  14,  3S)4. 

'  TcMcrbcTg.  BickMiSm  :  ftid.,  ao,  1146. 

*  HCHC  :  Ann.  Chem.  (U«t>ls),  *ji,  ai6. 
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But  for  a  number  of  oils  of  the  aurantium  group,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  has  been  possible  in  the  laboratory  of  Schimmel  & 
Co.,  of  Leipzig,  to  establish,  after  years  of  investigation,  the 
limiting  values  for  the  rotation,  so  that  oils  which  give  results 
outside  these  may,  with  considerable  certainty,  be  looked  upon 
as  adulterated. 

In  what  follows  the  data  furnished  by  the  reports  of  this 
firm  will  be  given  ;  the  rotations,  ci„,  stated  are  the  angles  read 
off  directly  in  degrees  and  minutes,  with  a  tube  length  of  loo 
mm.  and  sodium  light. 

OilofBergamot  {Citrus  bergamia).  i/;|  ^  0.883  to  O.S86, 
not  below  0,881.  «„  —  +  9"  to  +  15",  not  above  +  20° 
(principal  constituents — limonene,  dipentene,  linalool  about 
38  per  cent.,  linalyl  acetate). 

Oil  of  Lemon  {Citrus  limonum).  rf;j==  0.858  to  0.861. 
^"o  =  59°  to  67°,  not  below  59".  For  observations  made  at 
temperatures  below  so°,  under  the  same  conditions,  9'  must 
be  subtracted  for  each  degree  C,  and  for  observations  made  at 
temperatures  above  20",  8.2'  must  be  added  for  each  degree. 
This  correction  holds  for  the  interval,  10°  to  30°  C.  The 
rotation  does  not  change  on  long  keeping,  even  under  unfavor- 
able conditions  (principal  constituents — limonene,  citral,  no 
pinene). 

Oil  of  Orange  : 

a.  Sweel  {Citrus  aurantium) .  <f;|  ^0,848  to  0.852.  a"^; 
+  96°  to  98°,  not  below  96°.  Temperature  correction  for  10" 
1030°  Cr  for  each  degree  under  20°,  —  14-5';  above  30°, 
+  13.2'  (principal  constituents — limonene,  citral). 

b.  Bitter  {Citrus  bigaradia).  rf;|  =  0.848  to  0.852.  a^  ^: 
+  92°  to  98°,  not  below  92°  (limonene). 

For  most  of  the  other  oils  the  limits  of  rotation  have  not 
yet  been  established  with  the  same  certainty.  The  data  in 
the  following  list,  which  likewise  have  been  taken  from  the  ' 
Schimmel  reports  up  to  April,  1S97,  may,  nevertheless,  be 
found  useful  for  comparison  in  some  cases.  For  each  oil,  the 
first  figures  refer  to  the  specific  gravity  at  15",  and  the  second 
give  the  mean  rotation  for  the  /?  line  in  a  100  mm.  tube,  as 
read  off  directly. 
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Androp0gon   Oil  {Andropogon  latiiger) .      0.915   to  0.919, 

—  4"  to  +  54''38',      Andropogon   odoratus,   0.945    to    0.95 

—  22"  to  —  23"  (phellandrene). 

Angeliai  Oil  {Archattgelica  officinalis),  a.  Fruit :  0.856  to 
0.89,  +  11°  to  +  12°.  b.  Fresh  plant :  0.869  too.886,  +  8° 
to  +  21°,  c.  Root:  0.855  to  0.905,  4-  25°  to  +  32°  (phel- 
landreue,  methylethy  lace  tic  acid). 

Aniie  Oil  {Pimpinella  anisum).  0.980  to  0.990.  Slightly 
left-rotatiag,  a^  to  —  i''5o'  (aaethol,  methyl  chavicol.  anis- 
ketone). 

Asafetida  Oil  {Ferula  asafelida).      0.975  to  0.990.     «/j  = 

—  9°i5'   (pinene  ?   bodies  contaiaiiig  sulphur,  and  compounds 
(C,.H,.0).). 

Basilicum  Oil  (Ocimum  basilicum).     0.909  to  0-990.      a^  =■ 

—  22"  to  +  16"  (pinene,  cineol,  camphor,   linalool,   methyl 
chavicol) . 

Betel  Oil  (Piptrr  betU).  Java:  0.958  to  1.04.  «z.  =  + 
2°53'  (betelphenol,  cadinene,  chavicol). 

Cajiput  Oil  {Melaleuca,  spec.).  0,92  to  0,93  according  to 
province.  0-0= — o°io'to — 2°  (cineol,  terpineol,  terpenyl 
acetate) . 

Calamus  Oil  { A corw  calamus) .  Fresh  roots  :  0.960  to 0.970. 
an  =  20°  to  31°.  Dry  roots ;  0,960  to  0.970.  «/,  =  13°  to 
21°,     Commercial  oil :  0,962  to  0.970,     «/>  never  below  +  10°. 

Camphor-Leaf  Oil  {Campkgra  officinalti).  0.932.  «„  = 
4''52'  (camphor). 

Caraway  Oil  {Carum  carvi).  0.905  to  0.915.  n-^  ^=  +  70° 
to+  85"  (limonene,  carvone). 

Cardamom  Oil  {Eleltaria  cardamomum).  Ceylon.  0.895  to 
0.910.  «„  =:  +  12*  to  -|-  13°  (terpenine,  dipentene?  ter- 
pineol?). 

Cascuri/ia  Oil  {Croton  eluteria).  0.890100.930.  «„  ^;  +  5°. 

Cedar-Leaf  Oil  {Juniperus  virginiana) .  0.884  to  0.886. 
«z.  =  +  59-5°. 

Cedar'Wood  Oil  {/unipents  virginiana).     0.940  to  0.960. 
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Wfl  —  —  30°  to  —  40'  (cedrene,  cedar  camphor).  Oils  of  dif- 
ferent countries  and  unknown  botanical  origin,  0.906  to  0.928. 
«n  —  —  5°  to  +  18'  6'  (cadinene,  cedar  camphor). 

Celery  Oil  {^Apium graveoUns) .  Fresh  leaves  :  0.848100.850. 
«;<  =  +  48°  to  +  52°.  Seed  :  0.870  to  0.895.  o-^  =  +  67° 
to  +  79°  (limonene). 

Conifer  Oils : 

Turpentine  Oil  (Pinus  spec).  0.855100.876.  American 
oil,  right- and  left- rotating.  French  oil,  left-rotating ;  other 
Kuropean  oils  are  right-rotating  (pinene,  dipentene  in  Russian 
and  Swedish  oils,  also  sylvestrene). 

Pine  Needle  Oil  {Pinus  silveslris).  Swedish,  0.872.  a^^ 
io°4o'.  German,  0.884  to  0.886.  ''c=  +  7°  to  +  10" 
(pinene,  sylvestrene,  bomyl  acetate,  cadinene).  Scottish, 
0.885  to  0.889.     ""    -  —  7"  45'  to  —  19°. 

Pine  Needle  Oil  {Picea  vulgaris).  0.888.  *Xp^^  —  21°  40' 
(pinene,  phellandrene,  dipentene,  bomyl  acetate,  cadinene); 
from  two-year  cones,  0.892.     «/,  =  —  2o°i2'. 

Dwarf  Pine  Oil  (Latschenkiefer)  [Pinus pumilio).  0.865  to 
0.875.  a,,  —  —  5°  to  —  9°  (pinene.  phellandrene,  sylves- 
trene, 4  to  7  per  cent,  of  bomyl  acetate,  sesquiterpene). 

Silver  Fir  Oil  fEdeltannen)  {Abies  pectinata).  Needles: 
0.865  to  0.875.  "■"  ^  ~  so"  to  —  60°  (pinene,  limonene,  4.5 
to  7  per  cent,  of  bomyl  acetate,  sesquiterpene).  Young  cones, 
0.855  to  0.870.  «„  -;  —  60"  to  —  80°  (pinene,  limonene,  0.5 
to  3  percent,  of  ester,  C„H,;OCH,CO). 

Hemlock  OH  {Abies  canadensis).  0.907.  "■/,  — ■  —  20°  to 
—  26°  (pinene,  camphene,  bornyl  acetate,  sesquiterpene). 

Pir  Needle  Oil,  Siberian  (Abies  siberica).  0.91  to  0.92. 
Or,  ^^  —  40°  to  —  45°  (bomyl  acetate). 

Coriander  Oil  {Coriandmm  salivum).  0.87  to  0.88.  ap  ■= 
-H  8"  to  +  13°  (pinene,  linalool). 

Creeping  Thyme  Oil  {TAymus  serpyllium).  0.905  to  0.930. 
o";,  —  —  i"  to  —  11°  (thymol,  carvacrol,  cymol). 

Curled  Mint  Oil  {Mentha  crispa).  0.92  to  0.98.  Oa  ^^  — 
43*  or  lower  (carvone). 
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Dill  Oil  {Anelkum graveolms) .  G«rman,  Russian,  Rouma- 
nian fruit :  0.895  to  0.915.  Ci,  ■—-  +  70°  to  +  80°  (HmoBene, 
carvone).     East  Indian  fruit :  «o  =  -*-  40", 

Dog  Fennel  OU  i^Eupatorium  foeniculaceum) .  0.935.  "/>  = 
+  '7°50'  (phellandrene). 

Eiemi  Oil  {Canarium  spec.).  0.87  to  0,91.  "o  =^  +  45" 
Cphellandrene  dipentene). 

Eucalyptus  Oil  {Eucalyptus,  spec. ).  0.86  to  0.95.  ap  ="  — 
71°  to  +  20°  according  to  source  (citronellal,  cineol,  dtronel- 
lone,  pinene,  phellandrene,  alcohols,  and  aldehydes  of  the  fatty 
series). 

Fennel  Oil iFoeniatlumvulgare and  vahetKs).o.<)2otoo.g8'j. 
Ola  -  -f-  7°  to  +  22°.  French,  to  -|-  48°  (pinene,  phellan- 
drene, dipentene,  Umonene,  fenchone,  anethol). 

Frankincense  OU  {Boswellea,!<^eQ.').  0.875  100.885.  a^  —- 
—  '1°  35'  (pinene,  phellandrene,  dipentene). 

Galbanum  Oil {Peucedanumgal^ni/iuum ajidvAlieties) .  0.91 
to  0.94.     «n  —  —  5°  to  -|-  20°  (pinene,  cadinene). 

Geranium  Oil  {Pelargonium,  spec).  According  to  origin  : 
0.886  to  0.906.  tTj,  =  —  7°  to  —  16°  (geraniol,  citronellol,  and 
19  to  33  pc  cent,  of  tiglic  acid  esters  of  the  latter). 

Ginger  Oil  {Zingiber  oj^cinale').  0.875  to  0.885.  "'0  =  — 
26°  to  —  44°  {camphene,  phellandrene). 

Gurjon  Balsam  OU  {Dipterocarpus,  spec.)-  0.92  to  0.93. 
«D  ^-  —  35°  to  —  106°. 

Hop  OU  {Humulus  lupulns).  0.855  to  0.88.  «b  =  + 
4° 40'  and  lower  (terpenes,  huniulene). 

Juniper  Oil  {Junipenis  communis).  0.865  to  0.885.  """  — 
±  o  to  —  18°  (pinene,  cadinene,  juniper  camphOT). 

Lavender  Oil  {Lavendula  vera).  French  :  0,885  to  0.895. 
«„  =  —  3°  to  —  9°  (linalool,  linalyl  acetate  30  to  45  per 
cent.,  geraniol,  cineol).  English  :  0.885  to  0.900.  a^  ~  — 
7*  to  —  10°  (much  cineol,  linalyl  acetate  7  to  10  per  cent.). 

Lime  Oil,  Italian  {Citrus  limelta) .     0,872.     <*„=  58°  15'. 
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West  Indian  {Cilrui  medica,  var.  acida).  0.880100.885.  <'o^= 
+  35°  to  +  40*  (limonene,  citral). 

Meue  Oil  {Myrisfica  officinalis).  0.91  to  0.93.  a„  =^  +  10° 
(pinene,  mynsticetie). 

Mandarin  Oil  {Citrus  maditrensis').  0.854  to  0.858.  a^  = 
+  65°  to  +  75°  (citral,  Umonene). 

Mastic  Oil  {Pislacia  /etttisats).  0.855  'o  0.870.  a^  =  -f 
aa°  to  +  72°. 

Onion  Oil  {Allium  cepa) .    1.040.      «„  =  —  5"  (C,H„S,). 

Orange-Flower  Oil,  sweet  {Citrus  auranlium).  0.87  too. 890. 
ar„  =  +  16°  to  +  29°.  Bitter,  Citrus  bigaradia,  0.87  to 
0.885.  *'/>  "^  +  5°  to  +  10°  (limonene,  linalool,  linalyl 
acetate). 

Palma  Rosa  Oil  {Andropogon  Schoenanlhus).  0.888  to 
0,896.  aca  -  —  i''4o'  to  +  i''45'  (dipentine,  geraniol,  ger- 
anyt  esters). 

Pennyroyal  Oil  {Mentha  pulegium,  Hedeoma  pulegioides) . 
0.93  to  0.96.     «o  =  +  17"  to  -I-  23"  (pulegone). 

Peppermint  Oil  {Mentha  piperita) .  German:  0.902  to 0.91 5. 
a^  ^  —  25°  to  —  32°.  English  :  0.900  to  0.910.  Up  -—  — 
22°  to —  31°.  American:  0.9 10 to 0.920.  a,,---  —  25°  to  —  33°. 
Japanese:  0.895  to  0.905.  «;,  --  —  26°  to  —  42°  (menthol, 
mentbone,  menthol  esters  of  acetic  and  isovaleric  acids,  alde- 
hydes, tefpenes). 

Rosemary  Oil  {Rosmarinus  officinalis).  Specific  gravity  not 
below  0.900.  «;,  —  +  I  "30'  to  11°  for  French,  and  +  0°  45' 
to  4°  30'  for  Itahau  (pinene,  cineol,  bomeol,  camphor). 

Sandalwood  Oil  {San/alum,  spec).  East  Indian  :  0.975  to 
0.980.  «/,  =  —  17°  to  —  20°.  West  Indian:  0.963  to  0.967. 
iXj,  about  +  26°.     Austrahan:o.953.     «o  --  5"  2o'(5antalol). 

Sassafras  OH  {Sassafras  officinalis).  Leaves:  0.872.  «p  = 
—  6°  25'.  Bark:  1.065  to  1.095.  ";''=+  1°  to -f  4°  (pinene, 
phellandrene,  safrol,  eugenol,  camphor). 

Savin  Oil  {Juniperus  Sabina),  0.910  to  0.925.  a^,^  -\- 
45°  to  +  60°  (pinene,  cadinenej. 
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Sptke  OU  (Lavendnla  spica).  0.905  to  0.915.  tXo  usually 
to  +  3°,  seldom  to  -;  7°  (pinen«,  cineol,  linalool,  camphor, 
borneol,  terpiueol  (?),  geraniol  (?)). 

Star  Anise  OH  (fllidum  verum).  0.98  to  0.99.  Wo  ^=  + 
o°4o'  to  —  2"  (pinene,  phellandreae,  methyl  chavicol.anethol). 

Storax  Oil  (Liquidambar  orienlalis).     0.89  to  1.06.     o^  = 

—  15°  (styrol,  cinnamic  acid  esters). 

Sweet  Marjoram  Oil  (Origanum  tnajorana).  0,89  to  0.91. 
«/>=  +  15°  to+  18°. 

Tansy  Oil  {Tanacelum  vulgare).  Fresh  plant:  0.915  to 
0.930.  Dry  plant :  0,954.  <*/>  =  +  30°  to  45°.  English  :  «/.  =^ 
about  —  27°  (thujone,  camphor,  bomeol). 

Thuja  Oil  (  Thuja  oandentatis}.  0.915  *<>  o-950.  ttp  ^  — 
6°  to  —  13°  (thujone,  fenchone,  pinene). 

Tarragon  Oil  {Estragon  Oil)  {Artemisia  draeuncidus) . 
0.89  to  0.96.     «/,  ^  +  2°  to  +  9°  (methyl  charicol). 

Valerian   Oil  (Valeriana  officinalis^.     0,93  to  0.95.      «o  ^ 

—  8°  to  —  15°   (pinene,   camphene,  bomeol,   bornyl  esters), 
Ylang-Ylang    Oil   (Anona    odoratissima) .      0.91   to  0.95. 

ao  ^:  —  20°  to  —  55"  (benzoic  add  esters,  linalool,  geraniol, 
etc.). 

35.  Resin  Adds 
Dextkopimaric  Acid,  C„Hi,0,. 

Chloroform c  =  10.10.     i  =  ao°,     [a'jn    -  +  73.36°  ' 

Abietinic  Acid,  C„H„0,. 

[«]„--.   -66.66°  to -67.34°  = 

PoDOCARPiNic  Acid,  C,.H„0,. 

Alcohol c  -  4t09,     [a]v    :^  +  ij6''(* 

Ether e  =  4  to  7,         •'     -   +  130  I 

Sodium  Salt.  C„H„0,Na  +  8H,0. 

Water 1:  =    4.6,     [a]„  .--.  8i°  1* 

■'      c=    6.4,  ■■    =79 

"      c  =  13.8.  "    --73    ( 

Alcohol c  =■    9.0,  •'      :86   J 

■  Rimbach  -  B«t,  d,  phtrm.  Gcb.,  ( 1896).  p.  6}. 

*  H*ch  :  MonaUh.  Chcm.,  15,  617. 

<  OudcmanB :  Ann.  Chcm.  (Licbig).  IM,  65. 
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TuRPETHiNic  Acid,  C„H^0„.     Melting-point,  168°. 

[a]o  =  —  Z7.4g' 
CoNVOLVULiNic  AciD.     Melting-point,  175°. 

la]!,  ^-  —  45-30' 

36.  AlkftMda 

Alkaloids  of  the  Aamile  Species 

AcoNiTiNE,  CaH^NO,,.     Rhombic  crystals  ;  melting-point, 
188.5'  (corr.). 

Alcohol p^  3.736,    [«]3  =  +  I  t.oi'  1 ' 

"      c=3.^4fi,     [o:]^  =  -|-ii.io  { 

Formerly  described  as  left- rotating.     See  Jiirgens.' 

Hydrohromide,  C„H.jNO„.HBr  +  2V,H,0.     Crystals. 

Water c  =  5.183,     [a]S  =  -3'-3°  1' 

Rect78ta]lized ^  - '-95.  "  =  —  30.47/ 

IsACONiTiwE  (Napellin*),  C„H„NO„.     Crystals;  melting- 
point,  125°  (corr.). 

Alcohol f  =7.86,    [a]H  = -I- 4.48* 

Hydrochloride,    C„H„N0„.HC1 -f  H,0.      White    needles; 
melting-point,  268°  (corr.). 

Water c^^,     Mg  =  - 38.74= 

Hydrohromide,   C„HuNOi,.HBr.      Needles  ;   melting-point, 
282"  (corr.). 

Water f  =  r,     [a]g       -30.47= 

Hydroiodide,  C^H^NO„.HI,     Crystals ;  melting-point,  242° 
(corr.). 

Water c=i,     [a]^  ^.  -  86.94'"' 

Pyroaconitine,  C„H„NO,o. 

Water c—-  (.i»i.     [<*]g  =  —  90.99* 

Hydrohromide,  C„H„NO,o.HBr. 

Water £^2.136,     («];,>  =  —  46.8° 

Pyroaconink,  HydroehlorUe,  C,.H„NO,.HCl  -|-  H.O. 
Water c-1.96,     [a]-;  =- 103.07"  • 

I.  Ooterr.  Apothek.-V..  49.  s». 
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AcoNiNE,   C|,H„NO„.      Amorphous;  melting-point,    132° 
(coiT.).     By  hydrolysis  from  isaconitine. 

W«t« /•      3.534.    <^;'=i.oi,    [a]K  =  +  «'' 

Hydrochloride,  C^H„N0„.HC1  +  2H,0.     Crystals  ;  melting- 
point,  175-5''  (corr.). 

Water,  p  ^  5.75   (anhydrous),     d'i  =  1.015,     [tt]g  =  —  7.71"*  ' 
Water,  c  =^  i.398(aiiliydrous).    \a\'^  =  —  7.71°  ' 

LvcACONiTiNE,  C„H„N,0,  +  2H,0.     Amorphous ;  melting- 
point,   111.7°  to  114.8°. 

Alcohol /»  --  10,    [a]^,  =  -i  3i.5°  ' 

Atisine,     C„H„N0,     (from     Aconitutu     keterophyttum)  : 

Alcohol [(!■]/>  —  — 19.6*. 

Hydrofhloride  (C„H„tiO,)HC\,  m.p.  i^b"      Water,  [«]o    . -i  I8.46■■^* 
Hydrobrotnide       "       '■       HBr,     "     373'"  "  " '=  +  94.3       \ 

Hydroiodide  "       "       HI,        "     279°-a8o°  "  "      =  +  ij.^      1 

For  later  obser\-atioiis  on  aconite  alkaloids,  see  Dunstan  and 
Carr.'and  Dunstan  and  Read.' 

Abginine,  C,H„N,0,.     The  free  base  has  not  been  investi- 
gated. 

Hydrochloride,  C,H,.N,0,.HC1.     MonoclinJc  crystals. 

Water c       8,     Mg  -  +  33.1'^ 

Nitrate,  C.H„N,0,.  HNO,  +  '/,H,0.     Needles. 

Water e^  lo,     [a]g -= -t   a8.75°' 

Aribinb,  C„H„N,  +  8H,0.     Crystals  ;  melting-point,  229°. 
Inactive."  ^ 

AspiDOSPERMiNE,  C„H„N,0,.     Prismatic  Crystals  ;  melting- 
point,  205°  to  2o6°, 

Alcohol  {97  vol.  p.  c.) e  — -  3,     [<t]J5  ^  —  loo-a"  i* 

Chloroform c  =  t,         "     -■  —    83.6    [ 

Waters    3  mol.  HCl......   e  —  i,  "      -—    61.6    [ 

■■     +  10    "       "    c^3,         ■■  ■-=-   63.a   I 

'  Dunstan,  Panmorc:  J.  Chcm.  Soc.,  ii.non. 

'  Dngendotfl.  Spohn  ;  Btr.  A.  chein.  Cm.,  it,  R«f,  xfl. 


I  SchulK.  Stcls"  ;  ZtKhr.  phy».  Chem., 
'  RieUi :  Inaug.-Dlu.,  GOttingen,  iKi. 
•  H«iw^  Ann,  Chem.  (Mebig),  >ii,  1J4. 
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AspiDOSPBRMATlNE,  C„U„NjO,.    Wart-Iitce  tumps ;  melting- 
point,  162°. 

AIctAol  (97vol.  p.c.) c=2,    [a]g  ^  — 71.3'" 

QuBBRACHiNB,   C„H„N,0,.      Prisms;  melting-point,   314° 
to  216°  (uncorr.).' 

2,         ■■   ^  +  18.6  J 


Paytinb,  C„H„N,0  +  H,0.    Crystals ;  melting-pbint,  156". 
Alcohol  (96(?)  vol.  p.  c.) f=-o.«4-     [''la  -  -  493°  ' 

Atropinb,  C„H„N0,.  Crystals; melting-point,  1 15'' to  116°. 
AtMolate  alcohol  ■■  f  =  3.33,    Mg  =  —  0.4*  • 
Alcohol c  =  6.67,    [a'i^  ~  -  1.99"  * 

According  to  Ladenbuig'  and  Gadamer"  atropine  is  optically 
inactive. 

The  Atropinum  nalurale  is  a  mixture  of  atropine  and 
hyoscyamine. 

Sulphate,  (C„H„NO,),H^O,  -|-  H,0.     CrystaU. 

Water c  =  2  (anhydrous),     [ay^  =  —  8.8=  ' 

Scopolamine,  C„H„N0,  -f  H,0.     Melting-point,  59°. 
Alxolute  alcohol  ....  fi  =  ».65,    [a]^  =  —  13.7°  " 

Melting-point,  56'. 

Water Mo  v- -  14.97"  "     , 

Hyoscyamine,  C„H„N0,.  White  needles;  melting-point, 
108°  to  109°. 

AbMlnte  alcohol i:=ij.a,  [aj^  =  —  ii.So"    " 

"       c  — 13.4,         "    =-—31.76 

•■         C--=    6.3,  ■■     =-31.35 

"       c=  3.1,        "    =  —  ao.a6 

Alcohol  (50  per  cent) e  —  ia.4,         "    =  —  30.37 

■  Hcwe ;  Lee.  tit.  159. 

*  Hewc  :  Bcr.  d.  chen.  Cm.,  h.  IJOS. 

■  Hwe  :  Add.  Chen.  (Liebif ),  >il,  rfj. 
•Hcwe:/^tf.,  iM.  173. 

>  Hcwe  :  Ibid.,  171,  101. 

*  WU1,  Br«ll(  :  BCT.  d.  chcm.  Gtt..  Ji,  1777. 
'  Ber.  d.  chem.  Gc*,,  i\ ,  }06j. 

*  AKb.  Pharm..  >>4.  ju- 

*  Hcwe :  Lot.  cit. 

1*  Hcwe:  Ano.  Chem.  (UlUg).  971.111. 
<>  Zaboldt :  Mm..  ll>T^urg.  1895. 
1*  Win :  BcT.  d.  cbem.  Cci.,  ai,  I7>7. 
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Alcobol c  -    I  to  13,     \ct\^  —  —  ai.oifi  —  0.0154  r  ' 

Absolute  alcohol-  c    -  3.aa,     ^a]'^  =  —  10.3'  * 

By  action  of  bases,  hyoscyamme  is  converted  into  atropine.' 

Sulphate,    (C„H„NO,),H^O,  +  sH.O.       Wliite    needles; 
melting-point,  201". 

Water c --  z  (anhydrous),    [ajg -^  —  a8.6°  ' 

Water p  =  1.9,     \a\n^=  —  a6.8  to  —  27.3=' 

Oxalate,  anhydrous. 

Water p=  1.6,     \a[D  ~  —  J4.07'' * 

PSEuiJOHYOSCYAMiNE,  C„H„NO,.    Yellow  needles ;  tnelting- 
point,  133°  to  134". 

Absolute  alcohol p  =  5,36,     [a]^  =  —  91,15°  ' 

Hyoscine,     C„H„N0,(?).      Hard,   transparent,   resin-like 
masses  ;  melting-point,  55°. 

Absolute  alcohol c  —  a.65,     [a];^  --.  —  13.7"' 

The  rotation  is  greatly  decreased  by  addition  of  s  small 
amount  of  .sodium  hydroxide  solution. 

Hydrobromide,  C„H„NO..HBr  +  3H,0.     Rhombic  crystals. 

Water c  =  4,     [a]g--aa.5'" 

Bebirinb,  C|,H„N0,.     Melting-point,  214°. 

.\beolute  alcohol /  ==  1.6,     [a]^  -=  —  298°  » 

BsKBERiNE,  C„H,,NO.  +  4H,0.     Crystals  ;  melting-point, 
120°.     Inactive. 

OxYACANTHiN,  C|.H,,NO,.    Crystals ;  melting-point,  138°  to 
150°  (from  water)  ;  208°  to  214°  (from  alcohol). 
I  vol.  alcohol  (97  vol.  p.c)  -f-  3  vol.  chlorororm,    <;  =  4,  [a]3  =  i- 131.6° '• 

Hydrochloride  C„H„N0,.HC1  +  2H,0.     Needles. 
Water    €  =  1.     M'^ -- +  i63.6»' 

I  Hainuiefschmidt,  Will  •od  Brsdig;  Btr.  d.  chcm.  G«..  si,  1784- 


rk  :  Arch,  Phsrin..  Jji,  tr 
c:  AnaChem.  (Liebig),  I 
illi:  Ber.  d.chem.  Gei..  1 
1"  Hc»e:  IM..  19,3195. 
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Hydrastine,  C„H„N0,.     Rhombic cr>'staIs;melting-poiut, 

132°- 

Cblorofonu <^  =  a,55>,  [a)g  =  —    67.8"!' 

Water  +  2  uiol.  HCL.  e  —  4.050,  '■  =  —  127.3    J 

Chloroform f  —  3.042,  [aj/i  = —    57.5°' 

Melhylhydrastine  Hydrochloride,  C„H„N0,.HC1.  Crystals  ; 
melting-point,  241°.     Inactive  in  aqueous  solution.* 

Hydrastinine,  ChH,[NO,  +  H,0.  Crystals ;  melting-point, 
116"  to  117°.     Inactive  in  aqueous  solution.^ 

Chelerythrine  (Sanguinarine),  C,;H,sNO,.  Crystals; 
melting-point,  160°.     Inactive. 

Cinchona  Alkaloids'' 

CupREiNE,  C„H„N,0,  +  2H,0.  Prisms ;  melting-point, 
197°  to  198°.  The  following  determinations  on  the  alkaloid 
and  its  salts  were  made  by  Oiidemans.* 

Absolute  alcohol-  ■■         c  ---  0.69,  1,24.  1.78° 

'■     ■■■  \.a\%  -  -175-4.    —175-5.    —  173-3'' 
Alcohol  (97  p.  c. ) . .  c  =  1-50,     [ar]«  -  -  175.3" 

Nmtral   Hydrochloride,    C„H„N,0,.HC1  +  H,0-     Colorless 
needles. 
Water c       0.567,   [a];;       —  157.1'=;  alcohol,  [a];^ ---  i84.7° 

■'     r-0.871,        '■    =-154.8:  ■•  "    =  -  18J.0 

Absol  ate  alcohol  c       o.^aj,        "    =    -  169.7;  "  "    ~   "~  I99'8 

■•..£.    1.431,        ■'    ^  -  167.3;  "  "    -^  -  >96-7 

Aad    Hydrochloride,    C,.H„NA-2HC1.  Hard    crystals; 

+  zH,0,  rhombic  crystals. 

Water,  f=    I.i94(hyi1rated),  [n];;      —211.0°  ;  alkaloid,  [ar]g== —  383.8° 

"      C--    2.508           "                "    =-iro.6;           "  ■■=—282.3 

'■     e=  4.687          "              ■'  -.--106.0;          "  ■■  ^=—276.2 

■'     f^^  8.589          "              '■r^ -300.4;          "  "=-268.6 

■■     ^=17.378          "              "  —  -  191.1;          '■  '•=—256.2 

I  Freuod,  Will :  Bcr.  d.ehem.Gea.,  19,  3797. 
'  Bijltman  :  R«.  Imv.  chim.  Pays-Bas,  g,  190. 

•  Preund,  Will  :  /.«.  ,il. 

Bouch»nl«l:  Ann.  chim.phys.,  [3].  9.  213:  BouehmrdBl  ■nil  Boudel  ;  J.pharm.  Chim., 
a.  13.  j89  :  Buignfl :  Ibid..  [3],  40.  >«S  :  DeVri;  and  AUuard  :  Compt.  rtnd.,  gg.  »i. 
Tht  numerical  data  refer  to  Biol's  red  ray,  but  they  cannot  be  used,  as  the  nature  of 
the  (olvent  and  the  concentmtion  are,  in  most  cases,  not  given 
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Water,   -f    5.26CC.  norm.  HCl 

c=    a.o88(hydr8ted),Ma=-a.o.8» 

alkaloid,      •■  =-a8a.6 

"       +  10.53  «.  norm,  HCI 

alkaloid.     "  =  -  J8I.7 

+  23.73  cc-  «>™>-  HCl 

^  =  ai.987  (hydrated),      "  ==-305.5 

alkaloid,      "=-276.4 

"        +  5».63  «■  nonn-  HCI 

c  =    3.085  (hydrated),      ■'  =  -199.5 

alkaloid,     "=-167.8 

"        +  90.90  cc.  norm.  HCl 

c  =    2.056  (hydwted),      "  =-194.0 

alkaloid,      "  t=  — 360.9 

C„H„N,0,.HBr  +  H,0.      White 

Water <:  =  o.4Sr.  [ayj, 

=  -  145.8'  ;  alkaloid,  [a\%  =.  -  192.7' 

"     Cr^I.lSo.        " 

=  -144.8:           "           ■'    =-191.1 

Abaol.  alcohol  e=  1.434, 

=  -139.3;           "           "    =-183.7 

'■        .=  1.687,       ■• 

=  -137-3:           "           "    =-i8i.i 

Add  Hydrobromide,Q.„K„'SSfi,.2H^T.     Crystals. 

Water £=1.564,  [a;]^  =  —  189.0'';  alkaloid.  [£r]g  =  —  a87.7'' 

"    cr_=3.99i,       "  =  —  184,6;  •'  "    =  —  381.0 

"    e  =  7.oi2,       "  =  —  176.8;  "  '■    =  —  268.6. 

Neutral Hydrtriodide,  C„H„N,0,HI-     Crystals. 

Water c  =  o.8o3,   [a]g  =  — 136.3'=  ;  alkaloid,  [nig  =  — 178.4» 

Absol.  alcohol  c  =  0.983,       "  r=  —  138.3  !  "  "    ^=  —  180.9 

AcidHydroiodide,  C„H„N,0,.2HI  (at  150°).  Yellow  crystals. 

Waier .  =  1.504,  [a:]g  ^  —  151. 2»  ;  alkaloid,  [a]g  =  — 383.1'* 

"    c=i.49i.       "   =-147.6;  "  "    =  —  276.4 

Neutral  Nitrate,  C.,H„N,0,.HNO,  +  aH.O.    White  needles. 
Water c=i.i39,  [a]-j  .-.  — 138.4°  ;  alkaloid,  [tt]^  =  — 183.5' 


crystals. 


fe,    c^ 

nN.O, 

2HN0, 

+  H,0. 

Light  yeUow 

=  1.383. 

=  a.347. 

=  3.8.5, 
=  5-035, 
=  6.551, 

\.<^n- 

—  '79-4° 

—  «93-4 

—  188.9 
-189.8 
-188.9 

alkaloid 

[a]K  =  - 389-1= 
"    =->83.2 
"    =-276.7 
"    =  —  278.0 
"  =-iA7 

Chlorate,  C„H„N,0,.HC10,.     Fine  white  needles. 
Water e  =  1,033,  [a^l  =  —  144-9'* ;  «lkaloid,  [a]^  =  —  184.4* 
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Natlral Svlpimte,  C„H^.O,I^SO.  +  2H,0.     Crystals. 


c  =  o.9t4.  ["■13  ■■ 

^==1.087.  [«)S  = 

<-=i.«7.  (alg  = 

f=  1-563.  M-i  '■ 

f=  1.605.  [«)2  ^ 

(=3.130,  [«]-  ^ 

.=  a.766.  M'^  = 


-196.7 
-197-4 

-199-a 

-  197.0 

196. 1 


alkmloid,  [a]^  : 

"         MS  ^ 

"         MS  : 

"        [«]3  ' 

"     [«]?  -- 


-389.9- 

-a8».3 
-  J81.7 
-a8a.8 
'  186.6 

-283.3 
-380.9 


Formate.  C,^„N,0,.CH,0,.     White  needles. 
Water.  c^oJfSo^,    ta]^  =-163.8- ;«lMoid,  [ar]g  =  - 183.0-  (p.  167) 

Oudetnans  has  also  carried  out  iovestigations  on  the  effect 
of  alkalies  (KOH,  NaOH.  UOH,  BaO,H„  NH.)  on  the 
specific  rotation  of  cupreine.' 

Quinine  (Methyl  ester  of  cupreine),  Ct,H„N,O.OCH, 
+  3H,0.     Crystals  ;  melting-point,  172.8".* 

Ether  (rf  =  0.7J96) <;-r.5to6,     [or]^  =  - 158,7  +  1.9" -^     1' 

Alcobol  (97  vol.p.c.)...  c=^\      "  10,         "  -^  —  145.3  +  0.657  c     I 
ChloTof.-oIcobol,  <:  =  3,    [T]g  ~  —  141. o ;     c  =  5.    [cj^  =  —  140.5  I 

Anhydride,  C^H„N,0,,     Amorphous. 
Alcohol  (97  vol.  p.  c.)  c=i,  [a]g  =  — 170.5°:^=  a.  ["1^=  -  i69-35''l' 
Cblorofonn C  =  3,       "    =  — 116.0°;  <r=5,       "   ^  —  106.6     J 

The  following  observations,  a,  b,  and  c,  were  made  by 
Ondemans.* 

a.  Absolute  alcohol.  Determinations  for  different  concen- 
trations and  temperatures : 


.. 

,.,. 

,.» 

- 167.9 

-166.1 

,-.. 

0" 

-  I7I.4 

-■69.6 

-164.1    ! 

-  161.4 

170.5 

168.7 

.67.0 

165.) 

163.4    ■ 

I6t.6 

169.6 

■67.8 

166.1 

164.4 

161.7 

160.9 

IS 

168.9 

167.1 

16S.4 

163.7 

16J.1 

l6o.» 

10 

168.1 

166.6 

164.8 

163.. 

161.6 

IS9.8 

p.  i«6. 

Rcc.  In«.  clilm.  Fay>-EUi>.  9,  i;i. 
GrlDiaiu  ;  Compt.  rend.,  114,  6;>, 
HoK  :  Add.  Chem.  (Uebig).  176, 1 
HcMC:  IbU.,  ■}«,»«. 
Ibid,,  I  Si.  44. 
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b.  Aqueous  alcohol,  c  =  1.62,  i  =  17°  : 

Strength  ofalcobolitt  p.  C'       loo.o      94.9    93.5    90.5    83.3    73,9    65.1 
[a]o -ift?^  169.7  170.4  171.9  '74-3  176-1  176.5° 

f  BeB>«Bt,  Toluene.  Chlorofonn. 

C  =  o.6l  0.39  0.775  1.46s 

[a]g  =  —  136  -  127  —  i»6  —  "7° 

Chlorofonn-alcoholmizture.-.-  ^  -0.7  to  1.3,    [a])^"-*  =  —  164.4°' 

Hydrochloride,  C,H„N,0,-HC1  +  aH.Q.  Long  asbestos- 
like prisms. 

a.  Water f^^  1.54  to  1.63  (cole,  as  alkaloid), 

i'^Yh  —  —  133- 7°  (anhydrons) ;  alkaloid,  [a]g  =  —  163.6*. 
Absolute  alcohol    c  =  1.54  to  iM  (as  alkaloid), 

[a]^  =  —  138.0"*  (anhydroas)  ;  alkaloid,  \a\^  =  —  ^fx^xP. 

The  following  data,  b  to  e,  are  by  Hesse.' 

b-  Water <;  =  ito    3,  [a]^  =  - 14498  +  3-15 '^, 

alkaloid,      "  =  — 167.41  +  4,71  c, 
imol.  HCl  +  water,  r  =  I  to   7,       "  =  —  319.46  +  a.aj  f, 
alkaloid,      "   =  — 180.78  +  3.31  f, 
Akobol  (97rol.  p.c.)  f  =  i  to  10, 

[flr]/)  =  —  147.30+  1.958  c  — 0.10391?  4-o.ooatir'. 

c.  When  aqueous  alcohol  was  used,  the  specific  rotation 
showed  a  maximum  with  60  volume  per  cent,  of  alcohol.  For 
f  =  2  and  /  ^=  15",  the  following  figures  were  obtained, 

AlcoUoIic  strength: 

Vol.  p.  e.     97              90  8s  80  70 

[a]o^  — 143.8$  —160.75  —168,15  —174-75    -181.27 

Alcoholic  strength  : 

Vol.  p.c.     60              50  40  10  o (water) 

\a\D  =  -  187.75  —  187.50  —  i8a.8i  -  166.59    -  138.75° 

Chloroform-alcohol  mixture,  r  =  i,     [a}j)  =^  —  126.35* 

d.  Chloroform.     Anhydrous  salt,  c  =  0.9  to  9  : 
[a]g  =  -  81.81  -f  13.756 f-  3.9556^  -I-  0.1198 f'. 

e.  Dilute  hydrochloric  acid.     To  i  mol.  of  salt,  n  mol.  HCl, 


[a]g  =  -  138.75      —  a^3.2      —  225.7 

>  I^nc  :  ZUchr.  bobI.  Chcm.,  a},  ^9- 

■  Oudcmiiu  :  Ann.  Chcm.  (Ueblg),  iSa,  ifi- 
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Fuming  hydrochloric  acid,  c=  2,  ['>']3=  —  158.8°. 
Diquinine  Sulphate,  (C^H^N.O,)^^.  +  8H,0.    Crystals. 

Alcohol  (80  vol.  p.  c. ) f  —  a,  [n]'^  =  —  161.93''  1 ' 

"      (to       "       ) c  =  a.  "    =-i«.36  1 

Water  +  4  raol.  HCl *•  =  a,  "    =  —  339.»  ( 

ChloFofonn-Blcohol  mixture-.,  r^itoj,  "    =  — 157-5 +o-"7«) 

'  40  cc.  normal  HCl  +  water.  •  ■  ■  f  =  8  (anbydrons),  [a]^  -^  —  339.03'  * 

(C^„N,0,),H^O.  +  7'/.  H,0. 
Abaol.  alcobol,  c  ^  1.54  to  t.6i  (calculated  a*  alkaloid) ;  aalt  anhydroua, 
Ia]'i  =  -  •57-4° ;  •lk«loid  [a]g  =  -  ai4.9«  ■ 
Ab»l.  alcohol,  c  =  1.3,     [fl]-;  =  -  155.3° ;  e  =  ao,  ["J^  =  "  »58-4'  * 

Quinine  Sulphate,  C,H„N,0,.H^.  +  7H,0.  Rhombic  crys- 
tals. 

Water c=  i  to6,  salt,  [a:]g  =  -  164.85  +  o-jie; 

alkaloid,  [orjg  =  —  178-71  +  0.89c. 

Alcohol  (97  vol.p.c.) c  =  a,    [a]g  =  — 134.73'' |» 

(80        "       ) f=3,         "  =  —  142.75    I 

{60         "       ) f=3,         '■  =  -155.91    f 

Cbloroform-alcohol  mixture-  c  —  2,         "  =:  — 138.75   ) 

Water r=;  1.54  to  i.fia  (calc.  as  alkaloid),  i* 

[a]g  ^  —  in.i'  (anhydrous)  ;  alkal<rid,  [«)g  =  -  a78-i»  I 

Abaol.  alcohol  e  =  1.54  to  1-63  (calc.  aa  alkaloid),  r 

[a]"I  =  —  134.5"  (anbydrons)  ;  alkaloid,  [ci]^  =  —  317.6" ) 

The  Specific  rotation  of  alcoholic  solutions,  with  c=  2,  de- 
<!reases,  with  elevation  of  temperature,  0.65  for  1°  C* 

Quinine  Disulphate,  C>H^N,0,.2H,S0,  +  7H,0.     Prisms. 

"Water c  —  a  to  10,    [fig  =  — 170.3  +  o.94e]  ' 

Alcohol  (80  vol- p-c.) f=i,  "  =  —  154.5  \ 

••        (80       '■       ) c  =  $,  Mg--i53-3''  ] 

C«H„N,O,.2H,S0,  +  4H,0. 

Water i-  =  3tolo,     [a]^  =:  — 155.69  +  1.14c 

Alkaloid       ■'  =  —  384.48  +  3.79  c 

HCMC  :  Ann.  Chem.  (Uibig),  176,  ii}. 

Hok:  lUd.,  >»■,  119. 

Oudenutii:  Hid.,  iSa,  ^. 

Oodenuiu :  Rk,  tnv.  chlin.  Fayi-Bu,  i,  17, 

Hc««  ;  Ann.  Chem.  (Liebig),  176,  iij. 

Dnpcr:  Am.  J.  ad..  [3].  11,  41. 

HcMC :  Ann.  Chcm.  (I.ieblK),  176,  ail. 
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I  mol.  quinine  hydrate  -f-  3  mol.   H,SO,  +  water  to  100  cc.^ 
^  ~  I  to  5. 

[a]g  (Mlc.  a»hydT«te)  =  -  146-63°  +  3<*'^ 
[«]3  (dlMloid)  =  -  387.72°  +  4-19^ 

I  mol,  sulphate  +  2  mol.  H^O^  +  water  to  100  cc    ^  ==  i 
to  10. 
Salt     [c]-}  =  -  171.68  +  0.78c ;   alkaloid,  [ajg  =  -  490.36"  +  3.13  c  ' 

1  mol.  disulphate  +  i  mol.  H,SO,  +  water  to  100  cc.    c  ^ 
3  to  6. 
DUolphUe  t<i]3  =  — 153-87  + O.92<";alkalofd.[a]'^  =  —  a8t,i5»  +  3.iic' 

OxalaU,  (C^„N,0,),C,H,0,  +  6H,0.     Long  prisms. 
Ctalorofonn-^lcohol mixtnre f^itos,  [a]g  =  — 141.58  +  0,58c" 

Salt  with  J  Mol.  Water  of  CrystaUizaiion. 

Aboolnte  alcohol c  ^  1.5410  1.63  (calc.  as  alkaloid), 

[a:]g  =  —  131.4"  (anhjrdrona) ;  alkaloid,  [ar]g  =  —  160.5*  ' 

Quinine  Sulphonu:  Acid,  C^H„N,0,.  HSO,  +  H,0,    Prisms  ; 
melting-point,  309°. 

3 mol.  HCl  +  water c=  3  (anbrdrons)  [a;]g  =  —  183.1" • 

Cupreine  Ethyl  Ester,  C„H„N,O.OC,H,.     White  amorphoos- 
mass;  melting-pcnnt,  160°- 

AbaolutealctAol [a]o  =  —  169.4' » 

Cupreine   Propykster  Sulphate,   (C„H„N,O.OC,H,),.H,SO« 
+  iV,H,0,     Crystals ;  melting-point,  225°  to  224°. 

Concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt  dried  at  100°  : 
[«]"  =  -  239.5°  * 

Cupreine  hopropyUsUr  SulphaU.  CC„H.,N,O.OC,H,),.H,SO, 
+  H,0.     Crystals ;  melting-point,  (54', 

Concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt  dried  at  135"  : 

['']"  =  — 3^9-'" 
Hom:  Ann.  Chem.  (Uctiic),i76,  iSi. 
Hmm:  fUd.,nt,iii. 
ODdemaiu  :  IHd.,  iSj,  46. 
Hewe:  /tal..a6l,  141. 
GHmaui.  AnuDd :  Compt- read.,  iij,  ijSt. 
GrlnuiuBnd  ArtMud;  fiid.,  114,  671. 
GTimam  and  Araaiid :  Loc.  cti. 
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Cupreint-Quinint      {Homoqumine),    C,^H„N,0,.C»H^N,0, 
+  4H,0.     Triclinic  crystals ;  melting-pcnnt,  177°. 
Alcohol c  =  5,    [a]^  =  —  158"  ' 

Suiphate,   (C„H„N,0,.C„H„N,0,).  H^.  +  6H,0.     Color- 
less tMisms. 

40  cc.  sonu.  Hd  +  60  cc.  water,  f  =  5  (aubrdroiu),  [<*]■(  =  —  »35.6" * 
Water  with  0.5  p.  c.  HiSO,,  c  =  5,     [a]o  =  —  aog"  1 ' 
■'     1.0    "         "      r  =  5.         "  =— MO  i 

Nitrocamphor  Quinine,  C,H„N,0,  +  2C^u(N0,)0  +  H,0. 
NtKdles;  melting-point,  about  131  (decotnposes). 

Alcohol /  =  ».7a,    [a\j  =  +  45.9'  * 

Aeeiyi    Quinine,     C„H„(C,H,0)N',0,.       Prisms;    melting- 
point,  108°. 

Alcohol  (97  Tol.  p.  c.) f  =  «,     [aJ3  =  -   54.3')' 

31110I.  HCl  +  water <■  —  a.         "   =  -  114.8  ( 

Propionyl  Quinine,   C„H„(C,HiO)N,0,.     Rhombic  prisms; 
melting-point,  139°. 

amol.  HCl -I- water c^i,    [a]3  =  —  108.8"  • 

Apoquininb,  C„H„N,0,  +  2H,0.     Amorphous;  melting- 
point,  160"  (turns  brown). 

Alcohol  (97  vol.p.c.) c  =  3  (auhydrous),  \aY^  .^  —  \^%.l'*Y 

3mol,  HCl  +  water c  — a  "  "  —  —146,6  ( 

Alcohol  (97P-C.1 f  =  0.7877,  ["33  =  —  »i7-i°' 

Diaceiylapoquinine,  C„H^(C,H,0),N,0,.     Amorphous. 

Alcohol  (97  vol.  p.  c.) c  =  i,     [a:l3=^—    61.8")* 

3  mol.  HCl  4-  water i"  =  a,         "  —  ~  107.5  J 

Hydrochlorapoquinine, ,  C,.HaClN,0,  +  sH.O.    Flakes ;  melt- 
ing-point, 160°. 

Alcohol  (97  Vol.  p. c.) c—  a  (anhydrous),    [ff)g  — —  I49-I'' j" 

3  mol.  HCl  -I-  water c  —  t 

ird,  Hulgkm  ;  J.  Ch«m.  Soc..  41.  » 

ltd,  Hodgkln:  J.  Chem.  Soc..  41,66:  B«r.  d.  cbem.  C 
Bull.  ■ac.chim..49.9T. 
.  Cbem.  (Uebig),  MS.  317- 
cit..  p.  MB. 
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Chitbninb,  C„H„N,0.  +  4H,0.     Crystals. 
Alcohol   (rf  =  o.958) ^  =  0,1093,    d  — 0.9596,    [«]/)  =  — 14*. 7*  ' 

Quinicinb,  C„H„N,0,.    Amorphous;  meltmg-point,  60". 
Cblorofortu    c=2,     [ayj  ^  +  44.1"' 

OxalaU,  {C„H„N,0,),C,H,0.  +  9H,0.     Crystals. 

Chlorofonn-alcohol  mixture c:=it03,     [ajg  =i  +  jo.68  — r.i4£l  * 

Water c  =  a,  "    =+    9.54  I 

Water  +  a  mol.  H,SO, c  -  1,  '•   =+15.54  J 

^UINIDINB  (Conquiniae),  C„H„N,0,.  Crystals  (from  ben- 
zene) ;  melting-point,  171.5°  (corr.). 

I  vol.  alcohol  (97  vol.  p.  c.)  (/  ^  3.1,      {.^Va'  ~  +  269-7'')' 
2  vol.  chloroform        \p  —  1.06,    [1]^    =  -\-  274.7  ) 

e=i.Sj,         "     .=  +  195.3  i» 

Tolnene c=  r,6a,         "     =  +  306.6    \ 

Chloroform £—1.63,         "     =  +  338.8  J 

Alcohol  (wt.  p.c.)  100.0       95.3       90.5       8j.o       80.0       75o\* 

[a]2  =        +  '55-4''    a57-6      a59-o      259.4      359.3      a59-4j 

Alcohol  (97  vol.  p.  c.) e-=i  to3,    [a]g  =  +  369.57  -  3.6otTl» 

Chloroform c  =  1.756,  "   =  +  330.35'  J 

Alcohol,  [«]j  =  268.6°  ;  methyl  alcohol,  [o]^  =  257.5°. 
Wyroubofi"  explains  this  difference  by  formation  of  alco- 
holates:  (C„H„N,0,)CH.O,  [«]>=  + 236.i°and  (CJI^N.O.) 
C.H.O,   [«]^  =  +  335-3°. 

C^H„N,0,  +  2'/,H,0  (from  water)  : 

Alcohol  (97  vol.  p. c.) c=  I  to3,    [ajg  ^  +  336.77  —  3.oif^» 

{80       "  c^2,  "  =  +  333.7"  I 

Chlorofoim-atcobol  mixture  ..  c=i,  "  =z  +  344.5  | 

"      c=3,  "  =  +  341.75  J 

Neutral  HydrocUorUe,  C„H„N,0,.HC1  +  H,0.  Asbestos- 
lilce  prisms. 


IiCni ;  ZUchr.  aoal,  Chein.,  >7,  J71. 
Ondenuni^  Ano.  Chem.  (Ijcbig).  181,44. 
Oodematu:  Ibid.,  rSa.  4^. 
BHW:/A>if.,  176,  )oj:iSa.  iiS. 
Compt.  md.,  irf ,  831. 
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■Water c  ^  1  to  3,  [a]^  =  + 305-83  -  4^3  c 

Calculated  for  alkaloid,  "   =  + 340.45  —  6.60  c 

Water  +  a  mol.  HCll                             .  ..          ,            * 

for.  mol.  alkaloid  ] ^  -  ■  to  5.  =  + 29^.36  -  3.09  c 

Calculated  for  alkaloid.  "  =  +  338.37  ~-  4.51  c 

Alcohol  (97  vol.  p.  c.) f  =  3  to  5,  "  —  +  iia.o   —3.56c 

(80       "       ) c.-=3  ."   =  +  330.35 

C„H„N,0,-HC1  +  2H.O.     £  =  2.0  (anhydrous)  : 

Alcohol 
Water.     Aba.  ■Icobol.  (go-jwt.  p.  c). 

Salt  (r  =  1.58  alkaloid),     [a]g  =  +  190.8''        199.4"  ^la.o"        1 

Alkaloid  (calc.) "    —  +  333.6         344.1  a6o-7  j 

Acid  Hydrochloride,  C>H„N,0,-2HC1  +  H.O.     Prisms. 

Water c^-i,     [a]a  =  +  350.3'" 

Neutral Su/pJiaie,  (CJi„NjOJ,.li,SO,  +  2H,0.     Prisms. 

Water c-i  M^  =  +  i79-S4'l' 

+  3I5-55 


alkaloid. 

4  mol.  HCl  +  water,  e  =  a  (anhydrous), 

Blkaltrid, 

5  mol.  HiSO,  +  water,  c  —  a  (aahTdrous), 

alkaloid. 
Absolute  alcohol-...  1- =  i.S  (aubydroDs),  [ayi  —  +  an. 5 

alkaloid, 
Alcohol  (80vol.  p.c.)  <:  =  3,  [a];j  =  +  ai8. 

■■      (60      "       )f-a, 
Chlorof. -alcohol  mix.  c  -  2, 

Chloroform c  ^=  3  (anhydrous), 

'"  =  5. 


+  3»9.8 
+  aSi 
=  +  3^3 


+  337.0 
+  309.35 
+  184.3 


Aad  Sulphate,    C,H„N,0,.H,SO.  +  4H,0.      Asbestos-like 
needles. 

Water c~ito8,    [n]^ -=  +  3i3.o   —0,8  cl* 

alkaloid,  "   =  +  333.33 — 1.86  c 

3  mol.  H,SO,  +  water c  =  i  to  10,       "   =  +  315,49  —  1.41  c  i 

alkaloid,         "  ^  +  3*8.55  —  3.17  c 

Alcohol  (97  vol.  p.c.) c  —  2,  "   =  +  183''  J 

NitraU,  C„H,.N,0,.HNO,.     Short  thick  prisms. 
Absol.  alcohol,  c=  3.17,     [a];,;  —  -p  199.3  ;  alkaloid,  [or] g  .=  +  333.6"* 
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Oxalate,  (C„H„N,0,),C,H,0,  +  H,0.     Very  small  crystals. 
Cblorofonn-klcohol  mixture t=it03,    [ir]"( —  + 189.0— 2.18  c' 

Acetyl  Quinldine,  C„Ha(C,H,0)N,0,.  Amorphous. 
Alcohol(97voI.p.c.)....  <:  =  a.  [a:]^  =  +  laj.S- 1' 
3  mol.  HCl  +  water c  ^  a,         "  =  +  158.6  J 

Apoquinidine,    C„H„N,0,  +  3H,0.     Amorphous  ;    melt- 
ing-point, 137°.    ■ 

Alrohol  (97  vol.  p.  c.) f  —  a  (aahydtoiu),   Mg  =  + 155-3°  1' 

jmol.   HCl  +  water e  =  a  •■  "   =  +  316.5  J 

Diatetylapoquinidine,  C„H^(C,H,0),N,0,.     Resin  ;  melting- 
point,  60*, 

Alcohol  (97  vol.  p.  c.) f  =  a,     \a\l  =  +  40-4°  I' 

3  mol.  HCl  +  water f  =  a,  "    =  +  78.4   J 

Hydrocklorapoquinidine,     C„H„CIN,0,  4  aH.O.     Crystals ; 
melting-point,  164". 

Alcohol  (97  vol.  p.c.) c=  a  (anhydrous),  \a\'^  =  -^  303.7° ^* 

3mol.  HC1  +  water c  —  i  "  "   =  +  a58.4    1 

Diacetylhydrocklorapoquinidine,  C„H„(C,H,0),C1N,0,. 
Rhombic  leaves  (from  ether) ;  melting-point,  168°. 

3  mol.  HCl  +  water c  ^=  a,     [a:]y  =  +  94.6°  ' 

CiNCHONiNB,   C„H„N,0.     Crystals;  melting-point,   255.4° 
(corr.).^ 

Alcohol  (97  vol.  p.c.) c  =  o,s,     [trjg  =  +  a26.a6°  -j ' 

c-i,  "  =-1-335.96  f 

Chloroform-alcohol  mixture c  :=  t  to  5,     "   =  + 138.8- 1. 461*3 

Absolute  alcohol £  =  0.5  to  0.75.     [a]g  =  -1-  313.30  1  • 

Cblorofonn ■:  =  0.455,  "   = -f- 314.8    I 

'^=0.535.  "^4-313.3  r 

"         i:  =  o.56o,  "    — -|- 309.6    J 

Chlorof.-alcoholmixturc/  =  i>36i,  1/;'*  =  1,3508,  [«]^  =  -f- 339.40" >" 

>^3.«33,  '^•'=1.2497,  [«]^^  =  -(-a34.S5    j 
Absolute  alcohol £  =  0.4715,     [a]^  =  -|-  333.92°" 

le  :  Ann.  Chem.  (Uebig),  M(,  jiS. 
c  ;  Ibid.,  p.  y*. 
*  Hnw  ;  tbid.,  p.  317. 

[ :  ZUchr,  anal,  Chem.,  aj,  571. 
c  :  Ann.  Cbem.  (Liebig).  174,  vA. 
■rnani:  /*id.„  i8j.  44- 

:  Win.  Uonauh.  Chem.,  13,  AS}- 
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Prom  benzoyl  cinchonine. 

Absolute  alcohol c  =  o.JS,     [a]g  =  +  aja-i"' 

Neutral  HydrochloritU ,  C„H„N,O.HCH- aH.O.     Rhombic 
crystals. 

["]a  =  +  165.50—3.435'^ 


Water 

a  mol.  HCI  +  water 

Alcohol  (97  vol.  p.  c.)  c  =^ 

"        (80        "      )^  = 

"        {60       ■•      )  c^ 

Ctalorof.-alcoholmixt.  r= : 


Alkaloid, 
=  ito7, 

alkaloid, 
c  10.  [Qr]y  - 


:  +  3CH.46 

"  =  -1-  ai4.o    —  1.7a   £ 

"  =  +  264.37  —  a.6»5  c 

179.81— 6.3i4f  +  o.84o6c 

—  0.0371.^ 


Acid  Hydrochloride,  C„H„N,0. 2HCI.     Prisms. 

Water c  =  3,     [a]-;  =  +  ao6.i=" 

Neutral  Sulphate,  (C„H„N,0),.H^O.  +  2H,0.    Monoclinic 
crystals. 


Water 

.  ^-itoa,    [a 

]g  =  -l- 170.3  -0,855 

alkaloid, 

•■   -  +  ao6.79-  lafi 

aVtmol.   H,SO,  +  water.. 

.   <r  =  o.5to6. 

"   =  +  ai9.io—  1.85 

alkaloid, 

"   ^  +  a66.07  —  a.69 

Alcohol   (97  vol.. p.  c,)--- 

•■  c  =  3toio. 

"   =  +  I93.a9  -  0.3H 

(80        '■       ).... 

.  r  =  a. 

•■   -  +  ao3.9s 

"        (60        '■       ).... 

.  •  r  —  a, 

"   =  +  304.14 

Chloroform-alcohol  miztur 

*■   -  +  185.15 

According  to  Wyrouboff,'  the  sulphate  and  seleaate  of  cin- 
chonine  ([a]y  =  234'')  take  up  one  molecule  of  crystallization 
alcohol  from  alcoholic  solution. 

(C„H„N.O),H,SO.  +  C,H,0,   [«!  =  +  185"  ; 

(C„H„N,0),H,SeO,+  C,H,0,      "   =  +  i8a.5». 

OxataU,  (C„H„N,0),C.H,0.  +  2H,0.     Prisms. 
Chloroform -alcohol  mixture f=ito3,     [a:]g  —  165.46  —  0.763  r' 

Wyrouboff  gives,  also,  the  constants  of  rotation  of  cincho- 
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nine  salts  which  have  separated  from  different  solutions  com- 
bined in  crystalline  form  with  part  of  the  solvent. 

Diisobufyldnchoninehydrobromide,  C„HaN,O.C.H,Br+  H,0. 
Melting-point,  176°, 

Wmter ^  =  1,     [a]U  =  +  IJS" 

Aeetykinchonine,  C„H„(C,H,0)N,0.     Amorphous, 
Alcohol  (97  vol.  p.  c.)....  e  =  3,     [ar]^=  +  114.1'.' 
jmol.   HCl  +  Mter f=a,         ■'   -  + 139.5  / 

HydrocklordnchoHtnedihydroihloride,  C„HaClN,0 .  2HCI. 
Monoclinic  crystals. 

Water r-3.        [«]g  =  + 185.9°!' 

I  mol.  HCl-i- water <:=  a.4  "  =  +  187      I 

/?-CiNCHONiNE.  C„H„N,0.  Probably  identical  with  one  of 
the  bases  made  by  JuDgfleisch  and  L^ger  (see  below).  Crystals  ; 
melting-point,  250°  to  252°. 

Absolute  alcohol c=:  0.4715,    [ajo  =  +  195.77°' 

*-CiNCHONiNB,   C„H„N,0.     Prisms ;  melting-point,   150'. 

Alcohol  (97  p.  c.) c=I,     [a]g  =  -|-  125.3"  l* 

Jinol.  HCl  +  water...  e=i,         "  =  +  176.9    [ 

a-IsociNCHONiNB  (Cincbonillne) ,  C„H„N,0.  Anhydrous 
monoclinic  crystals  ;  melting-point,  126°;'  125°  to  127";'  130.4° 
(con-.).' 

Absolute  alcohol '"  =  3,       [<*]3  =  +  51.6*  ' 

Alcohol  (97  p.  c) f=i,  "  =-|-53.33('° 

"        c  =  o.5.    Mi*  =  -1-50.3  \ 

According  to  Hesse,  this  last  value  is  wrong,  because,  as  he 
finds,  the  rotation  increases  with  increasing  dilution. 

3  mol.  HCl -I- water c=i,     Mg  = -|- 59.15"  )'* 

4  '•       '■      +      "    -^=1,  "    =  +  63.10   f 

"  Vi»l :  J.  phknn.  Chim.,  [j],  3*,  51. 

•  Hnw :  Ann.  Chem.  (Uebig),  10s,  311. 
>Hc>m./»k(.,  a7A.  no- 

•  Pum  :  Wien.  Monatsh.  Chen).,  13,  683. 

•  JungfleUch,  Ugcr:  Compl.  rend.,  118,31, 

•  He»e  :  Ann.  Cheoi.  (Ueblf),  176,  93. 

'  Comitack.  KSnlgi ;  Bcr.  d.  chem.  Cea,,  an,  >j>i. 

•  JungfleiKb,  UgcT  :  Compt.  rend.,  loA,  658. 

i«  JongaelKli.  Wger. 
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melt- 


Hydrvckloride,  C„H„N,0.HC1  +  2  or  3H,0.     Prisms  ; 
iog-poiat,  326°. 

In  pure  aqueous  solution,  the  salt  with  2  molecules  of  water, 
for  c  ^  2.5,  and  the  salt  with  3  molecules,  for  f  ^  4,  do  not 
rotate  the  plane  of  polarized  light. 

Salt  with  2  mol.  H,0. 
3taol.  Ha  +  water,  e=4,     [ar]g  = +  40.6°;  alkaloid,  [a']g=  +  SO.e"' 


Salt  with  3  mol.  H,0. 

Water 

a  mol.  HCl  +  wa 


=  +    5.0- |- 
=  +  59.3 
=  +  63.1    J 


From  this  difference  in  optical  behavior,  Hesse  concludes 
that  a-isocinchonine  is  different  from  ctnchoniline. 

Cklor-tx-isodnckonine,    C,^„C1N,0.      Anhydrous    colorless 
prisms ;  melting-point,  173°. 

Abaolnte  alcohol c=  1.868,    [ir]^  =  +  67.6°  ' 

A-IsociNCHONiNE    (Cinchonigine),     C„H„N,0.      Prisms; 
melting-point,  125°. 

AbBolutealcohol....  C---1,    [a]-}  =  — sa-""!' 

"     '  =  3.         "  =  -5510  i 

Colorless  prisms  ;  melting-point,  128°  (corr.). 

Alcohol  (97  p.  c.) t'=i,       [a]2  =  - 

■■         f  =  o.S.     t«]^'  =  - 

amol.    HO  +  water <:=I,  "    =- 


Hydrochloride,   C„H„N,O.HCl  +  H.O. 
point,  201°. 

Water c^i,     W^  = - 

amol.  Ha  +  water...  <-=i  "  =.- — 


Chlorofoim 

>  Hcwe. 

•  jDngfldKh.  L<E<r. 

>  HtMc  ;  Ann.  Chem.  (Lirtig),  "76 

•  Raw  :  [bid..  aOo,  115 

'  JuDifldKh,  Mger:  Compi.  fend,, 

•  Hene :  Ann,  Chen,  (Llebis).  atto 


-  -  38.a 
Prisms ; 


melting- 
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As  distinguished  from  all  other  di-add  cinchona  alkaloids. 
the  rotetiDg  power  of  this  alkaloid  increases  with  the  concen- 
tration, but  decreases  with  increase  of  add. 

C„H„N,0.HC1  +  .2H,0.  Colorless,  prismatic  needles ; 
melting-point,  213°  (corr.). 

Water f=i,    [orjg  =  - 65.41" 

CiNCHONiDiNB,  Ci,H„N,0.     Needlcs, 

Alcohol  {97  PC.) f^o.7S,    Ml,=  + 195.0" 

Alcohol c  =  o.75,     [it]g  =  +  KtA°  1  * 

aHCl  +  water /  =  1,  '-=  +  238.9    I 

aHa+      "      ^  —  15  "=  +  M5-i3[ 

4HCI+      '■      p  =  \,  "-  +  aa6.3J 

Apocinchonine,  C„H„N,0.  Prisms  ;  melting-point,  209";* 
228".' 

Alcohol  (97  p.  c.) f=i.        Mg- 

a  mol.  HCl  +  water.  ..  c  =  a 


g  =  +  »6o.o-  1  • 

■  =  +  .".5 

■  =  +  aii.3   J 


3.  "  =  +  I97.5   ' 

1-56.     [il^  =  +  159.7   ' 

Hydrochloride,  C„H„N,0.HC1  +  2H,0.     Needles. 

Water t  =  0,006,     [0]^=  +  139.0°;  alkaloid,  [a]'^  =  +  i7i-9'* 

"     f  =  o.oio,         "=  +  138.5;  '■  "=  +  i7i.3 

"      <:  =  o.oi5,  •■   =  +  138.5;  ■*  "    =  +  171.3 

Hydrobromide,  C„H„N,O.HBr +-  H,0.     Needles. 
Water e  =  0.0076,   [a]^«  =  +  I26.a°  ;  alkalrad,  [a:]^  =  +  les.?" 

Hydroiodide,  C„H„N,O.HI  +  H,0.     Needles. 
Water c  =  0.006,    [<t]^  =  +  ny.a"  ;  alkaloid,  [a']g  =  +  175.5° 

Sulphate,  (C,^„N,0),.H^O.  +  3H,0.     Needles. 
Water r  =  0.0048,  \_a\'*  —  +  130.0°  ;  alkaloid,  [a]^  =  +  i64.o» 

Chlorate,  C„H„N,0.HC10,.     Needles. 
Water f  —  0.0069,   M^' =  +  129.00  ;  alkaloid,  [a]^=  +  166.2" 

I  jnnKBefsch,  L«g«r  :  Compt.  rend.,  io6.  jjS. 

■  Junsfleifcb.  Ugcr  :  Ibid.,  loj,  iij?  ;  Bull,  soc.  chlm.,  49,  747. 
«  Jungfleiich.  Ugerr  Compt.  rtnd.,  iiS,  SJ*- 

*  Hesse  :  Ann.  Cbem,  (Iileblg).  jog,  33a. 
»  Hcsh:  lbid..%^^,■il•,. 

•  Re»e  :  Ibii.,  JOg. 
I  HesM  %  Ibid.,  a7«. 

■  OudemaDi :  R«.  limv.  chim.  P*ys-B«B,  i,  175. 
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PerehleraU,  CuH^N.O.HClO.  +  H,0.     Needles. 
Water e  =  o.oo5J,  [a]>*  =  + 114.9"  ;  alkaloid,  [«]'*  =  + 175,3=" 

Ondemans'  studied,  further,  the  effect  of  acids  (HCl,  HBr, 
HNO„  HCIO,,  HCIO.,  CH,0„  C,H.O„  H,SO^,  C,H.O„  H,PO„ 
C^H,0,)  on  the  rotatioa  of  apocincbonice. 

Aeetylapodtukimme,  C,^„(C,H,0)N,0.     Crystals. 

AlTOlwI(97vol.p,c.) c  =  2,    [a33  =  +  71-4'*  1' 

3  mol.  HCl  +  wUer e  =  3,         "  =  +  97.9   / 

Chlorapocituhonine,  C„HaClN,0.  Needles  ;  melting-point, 
197°. 

Alcohol  (97  vol.  p. c.)  ...  f  =  o.5,  [«]'J  =  + 205.4" i» 

3  mol.  HCl  +  water (  =  2,  "  =  +  108.0   f 

Alcohol  {97  vol.  p. c.)....  c  =  0.4745.     Mg  =  +  311' >■ 
■  •■■  (r  =  0.3655,    [a];»=  +  aio   ; 

Naitral  HydrochloritU,  C„H„C1N,0.HC1  +  H,0.  Needles. 
Water e  =  o.oo45,  [a]^  =  +  1*5 ■  9°  1  alkaloid,  [(r]g  ~  +  193.2" 

Ad4  Hydrochloride,  C„H„C1N,0.2HC1.     Prisms. 
Water <r  =  o.oi97,  [a]',S=  + '^S-o"  ;  alkaloid,  [ajg  =  + aa6" 

SuiphtUe,  (C„H„aN,0),H,SO.  +  3H,0.     Needles. 
Water <:  =  0.005,     ["]^=  +  156.6°;  alkaloid,  [a\'^=  +  igt.s' 

NUraU,  C„H„C1N,0.HN0,.     Needles. 
Water c  =  o.oo5,    [a]g  =  +  i73-5°  I  alkaloid,  [ct]«  =  +  194.8' 

CUoraU,  C„H^C1N,0.HC10,.     Crystals. 
Water c  =  0.005,     M'c  =  +  '55-3°  ;  alkaloid,  [0^]);  =  + 194.9°* 

On  the  effect  of  acids  (HCl,  HBr,  HNO„  HCIO,,  HCIO., 
CH,0„  C,H.O„  H,SO„  C,H,0„  H,PO.,  C,H,0,)  on  the  specific 
rotation  of  chlorapocinchonine,  see  paper  of  Oudemans.* 

AcetylChlorapocinchonineXi^JS^tO)ZX&fi.  Amorphous 
varnish. 


Alcohol  (97  vol.  p.  c.)....  c=i,     ['*];j  =  + 
jrool.    HCl  +  water e=2. 


4-  108.0"." 

■+-  118.8    / 


Ana.  Cliem.  (l,i«bi(),  >of .  jja. 
Ibid.,  p,  349- 

em,  (I,lebigl,  aog.  JM- 
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DiAPOCiNCHONiNE,  C„H„N,0,.     Amorphous, 

Alcohol  (97  vol.  p.c.)...-  e  —  3,    [a]'^  =  +  aao^i ' 
3  mol,   HCl  +  water e  =  1,         "  =  +  33.6   f 

Jungfleisch  and  L^ger*  look  upon  this  body  as  a  mixture  of 
several  bases,  Hesse,'  however,  not. 

DiacetyUpocinckonine,C^li.„{Qfifi),^fl,.    Yellow varnUh- 
like  mass. 
Inactive  in  2  per  cent,  alcoholic  solution. 

3  mol.  Hd  +  water c  =  3,    [a]g  =  +  36.1"" 

IsoAPOCiKCHONiNE,   C„HgN,0.     Anhydrous  prisms  ;  melt- 
ing-point, 223°  to  324°. 

Absolute  alcohol ^  =  3,     [a]^  =  + 186.3"  » 

Apoisocinchoninb,  C„HaN,0.     Anhydrous  white  needles  ; 
melting-point,  316°. 

Absolute  alcohol c  =  3.     [a]'^  =  + 166.8"  • 

Chlorapoisoeinckonine,      Ci.H^ClN.O.      Anhydrous      white 
needles ;  melUng-point,  303°. 

Absolute  alcohol f=3,    [a])^  =  + 189.8° 

Dihydrochloride,   C„H„C1N,0.2HC1.      Anhydrous  crystals. 
Water c^i,     [a]g  =  +  mV 

HOHOciNCHONiNB,  C„H„N,0.    Prisms ;  melting-point,  251". 
a  vol.  chlonrform  -y-  i  vol.  sbMlute  alcohol. .  ■  c  =  3,     [a]g  =  +  aoS.g* 

Hydrochioride,  C„H„N,0.HC1  -|-  2H,0.     Needles. 
Alcohol  (97  vol.  p.  c.) c^i,    [fflg  =  +  i59-7° 

Dikydrockloride,  C„H„N,0. 3HCI.     Prisms. 

Water... c  =  ».5a8,     [<*]g  =  + 198.5" 

PsBUDOciNCHONiNB,  C„H„N,0.    Auhydrous  white  needles  r 
ting-point,  252". 
chloroform  -(•  i  vol.  absolnte  alcohol.  ■ .  r  ^  3,     [a]^  =  -|-  198.4° 

Bene:  Ann.  Chcm.  (UeUs),  aofl,  SSJ. 

Compt.  rend.,  114,  1191. 

Ann.  Chem.  (Ucblg;).  976,  iiS. 

Hoae  :  Ibid.,  »«s,  J39. 

Hesw;/«itf.,  J76.  tiT. 

H«e  :  Jbid.,  a-jt,  lOD,  , 

Hnae ;  nid.,  ajtf,  104  and  loj. 
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Dihydrockhride,  C,;H„N,0.aHCl.     Prisms. 

W.ter f  =  3,     [a:]g  =  + 189.3"  ' 

a-OxYciNCHONiNE,  C„H„N,0,.     Colorless  flattened  prisms. 

Alcohol  (97  vol.  p.c.) <:=!,     [a]*  =  + 183.56° 

amol.  HCI  +  water f  =  i,    [a]g  =  +  110.76 

Hydrochloride,  C„H„N,0,HC1.     Colorless  needles  ;  melting- 
point,  230°,  with  decomposition. 

I  mol.  HCl-l- wMer c=\,     Mg  =  +  IT^-S?"' 

/fl-OxYCiNCHONlNB,    C„H„N,0,.      Ncedles ;   melting-point, 

Alcohol   (97  vol.  p-  c.) f  =  r,     [tt]'^  =  +  187.14°  ' 

[a]c  =  + 188.8°' 

CiNCHOTKNiNE,  C^H^N.O,  -f  3H,0{?).     Crystals;  melting- 
point,  197°  to  198°. 

Chloroform-alcohol  mixture-  •  c  =^1,     [a]j}  =^  +  I'S-S' 


3  mol.  H,SO,  -f^  water-  ■ 


J!}  =  +  "5-5"l' 
"    =  +  I75S   f 


CmcHOTBNiclNE,    CmH„N,0,.      Dark    brown    amorphous 
mass;  melting-point,  153°  (nncorr.). 

Water r  =  J.6i4,     ta]-^  = -(- 0.9°  • 

CiNCHOTENiDiNB,  C„H^N,0,  -|-  3H,0.  Monoclinic  prisms ; 
melting-point,  256°  (con.). 

Water p -o.ii^  [a]'„  =  -  189"' 

3  mol.  HCI  -)-  water-  -  -  c  ^  5  (anhydrous),  [«];}  —  —  »i.4°  » 

CiNCHONiciNE,  C„H„N,0.     Tough  yellowish  mass. 

Alcohol  (95  vol.  p.  c. ) f=I,     (a:];^  = -H  48°   ^* 

Chloroform C  =  a,  "    —  -|-  46.5  / 

>  Jun(flelKli,  Uger  :  Conpt.  rend,,  laB,  951. 

■  JnnifleiKh,  I,ts>r  :  Compl.  rend.,  log.  "J?  \  Bull-  uc.  chlm.,  49,  74;. 

•  Junsflelgch,  Ugcr  :  Compt.  rend.,  iig,  1164. 

•  Hcwe :  Ann.  Cbem.  (Uebis),  17^,  ijj. 

•  HCMC  :  Ber.  d.  cbem.  Ocs 1983. 

'  Skimnp,  VortDuiDa  :  Ado.  Cliem.  (Liebig).  i^T.  >4o. 

•  HCMC  :  Ber.  d.  chcm.  G«..  14,  i§u  (note). 

•  H«*K :  Ann.  Cbem.  (Liebig),  n%,  -At. 
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Roques  obtained  it  in  crystalline  condition,  and  found  : 

Alcohol [a]D  =  +  48.i5''|' 

3  mol.  HCl  +  water. ...        "  =  +  a8.7a  | 

Oxalate,  (C„H„N,0),C,HA  +  3(?)H,0.     Crystals. 

Alcohol  (97T0I.  p.c) r  =  «,  [rt]g=  +  33.5" 

Chloroform-alcohol  mixture  e  =  I  to  3,         "   =  -|-  13.1 

Water    c  =  a,  "  =  +  aa.6 

2  mol,  H^O,  +  wtler c  =  t,  "  =  -f  25-75 

CiNCHONiDiNE,  CmH^NiO.     Crystals ;  meltiog- point,  207.3 
(corr.)  ;'  200°  to  201*  ;*  210.5°,' 

Alcohol  (97  vol.  p.  C.) ,:=  I  to5,     [a]y  =  —  107.48  +  0.197 C 

(95    "      "   ) '"  =  ».  "  =— 113-53 +  "■♦»*' 

"        (80    '■      ■'   ) e=i,  "  --II9.* 

Chloroform-alcohol   mfsture  e^7,  "  =  —  108.9 

Chloroform e  =  a,  "   =  —   83.9 

Abaolute  alcohols—    1.5  a  a.5         3  3-5  4       ' 

/=iS'        —110.0°      109,6*'    109.1°    108.8' 

ao        — 109.0       108.6       io8.a    107.8 

Alcohol  (wt,  p,  c.)  loo.o         90. j      So.a 

For   c=i.54.      [a]2  =  — 109.6°        115.0    117.8 

Chloroform (=1,545,     Mg  =  —  77-3° 

'^  =  3-41.  "  =  —  74.0 

CbloToform-alcohol  mixtare  -..  ^=i.itoa,i,    [«]2''"'''*°  ^  —  107.9"  ' 

Chloroform e  =  4,  [a]^  =  —    TO.o"*!* 

3moI.  HCl  +  water c  =  S>  "  =  — 174-6  I 

Hydrochloridt,   C„H„N,O.HCl  +  H,0.     Triclinic  crystals. 

Water c=ito3,     [w]g  =  — 105.34  +  0.76 c     •>» 

alkaloid,         "   =  —  113.98  +  1.05  e 
Water -H  amol.  HCl'w  f  =  i  toio,      "  =  —  154.07  -f  1.39^ 

alkaloid,        "   :=  —  181.3a  -|-  1.915  c    \ 
Alcohol  (97  vol.  p,  c, )  . . . .  c  =  3,  [a]j}  =  —  108.0* 

"       (80    "       '■  )  ....  f  =  a,  "  =-135.35 

Chloroform £=  a.85  (anhydrous),        "  =—    14.3  J 

amol.  HCl -I- water <:=io,  [«]S  =    -  141.1'" 

■  Compl.  rtnd.,  iMi,  117a. 

•  He«e  :  Ann.  Chcm.  (UtUs).  178,  Tbi. 

■  I.eni :  ZUclir.  aiul.  Chnu..  17,  563. 

•  HcMC :  BcT.  d.  chem.  Gem.,  14,  1B91. 

>  Sknnp.  VoTtnuliiD  :  Ann.  Chem.  {Uebis).  107, 139. 

•  H«K  :  Ibid..  I7t,  iig. 

■  Oodmuns :  Ibid.,  iSi,  44. 

•  He«e :  Add,  Cbem.  (UeUg).  ao),  196. 


io«.4<' 

108.0" 

107.4 

107.0 

70.8 

60.0 

130.4 

131. 1 
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Sail,  C„H„N,O.HCI+aH,0. 
Wkter r=  t.54  to  1.63  (calculated  as  alksloid), 

[tflg  =  —  104-6°  {anhydrona) ;  alkaloid,  t«l)j  =  —  129.2* 
Absolute  alcohol r  —  1.54  to  1.63   (calculated  as  alkaloid), 

[d]'^  =  —    99.9°  (anhydrous) ;  alkaloid,  [a]^  =  —  "S-S" 
Alcohol  (89  wt.  p.c.)--  c  =  i.s4toi.6i  (calculated  as  alkaloid), 

\aYl  ^  -  119.6'  (anhydrous) ;  alkaloid,  [a]^  =  —  147.7° 
Alcohol  (80  wt.  p.c.)--  c=i.54toi.6a  (calculated  as  alkaloid), 

[a^l  ^  —  128.7°  (anhydrous) ;  alkaloid,  [a]'j  =  —  159.0° 

Neutral  Sulphate,  (C„H„N,0),H,SO.  +  6H,0.     Glistening 
prisms. 

Water c~  1.06,     [ajg  —  —  106.77  ,  alkaloid,  ["'Ig  =  —  i4»-3"° 

Salt  with  3  MoL   Water. 

Alcohol  (80  vol.  p.  c.) !■=  a,     [ajg  -=  —  144.5"' ' 

Absolute  alcohol £=1.5410  1.62  (calculated  as  alkaloid), 

\aYi  =  —  118.7"  (anhydrous)  :  alkaloid,  [a]g  =  —  157.5° 
Alcohol  (89  wt.  p.  c.)..  c  —  1.54  to  1.62  (calculated  as  alkaloid), 

[a];j  =  —  128.7°  (anhydrous)  ;  alkaloid,  {a}'^  —  —  171.8° 
Alcohol  (80  nt.  p.  c.)>.  c  ~  1.54  to  1.63  (calculated  as  alkaloid), 

[ayg  =  ~  131.2°  (anhydrous)  ;  alkaloid,  [a]^  =  ~  175.1° 

j4dd  Sulphate,   C„H„N,O.H,SO,  +  5H,0.     Large  prisms. 

Water r -^- 2.     [a]-^  ^  -  110.5°;  ■)  ' 

alkaloid,  [a]g  ^.  -  177.95°  I 

Alcohol  (8ovol.p.c.) c-a,    [ajy  =  — 109.0°  f 

Chloroform-alcohol  mixture  i"  --  2,  "   =  —  loi.o  J 

Disulphate,  C„H„N,0.2H,S0,  +  2H,0.     Small  prisms. 
Water.  £=1  to  7,     [a]'}  =;  — 105.96+  i.o367f  — 0.03376  (t"  +0.001041^)' 
Alkaloid,  "   ^— 185.77 -f  3.i557c-o.i8i58£' +  o.oo98nr>j 

Nitr<^U,  C„H„N,O.HNO,  +  H.O.     Urge  prisms. 
Water 1:=  1.54  to  i.6i  (calculated  as  alkaloid), 

[«]K  =  -    99.9°  (anhydrous)  ;  alkaloid,  [a]g  =  -  126.3° 
Absolute  alcohol c=^  1.54  to  1.63  (calculated  as  alkaloid), 

[ixYl  =  -  103.2°  (anhydrous)  ;  alkaloid,  [u]g  --^  -  130.4° 
Alcohol  (89  wt  p.  c.)..-  f  =1.54  to  1.62  (calculated  as  alkaloid), 

["liJ  —  -  I  '9-o°  (anhydrous) ;  alkaloid,  [a];^  -  —  150.4° 
Alcohol  (80  wt.  p.  c.)---  ^^  1.54  to  1.61  (calculated  as  alkaloid), 

[a]g  =  —  127.0°  (anhydrous)  ;  alkaloid,  [rt]j;  -=  —  160.4° 
1  Oudenuns;  Ann.  Chem.  {I.iebig),  183,  46. 

•  Rene:  Ibid.,  176,121. 

•  Hcuc:  lbi<t..\it,in. 
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Oxalate,  (C,.H„N,0),C,H,0,  +  aH.O.     Prisms. 

Chlorofonn-«lcohol  miiture,  e  =  1  to  3,    [a]^  ^  —  98.7"  ' 

Oudemans*  has  made  observations  on  the  changes  which 
take  place  in  the  specific.  Totatioo  of  quinine,  quinidine,  dn- 
chonine  and  cinchonidine  in  presence  of  variable  amounts  of 
HCl,  HNO„  HCIO,,  HCIO.,  H,SO.,  H,PO.,  HCHO,,  and 
H,C,0,.  Also  similar  observations  on  quinamine  and  con- 
quinamine.' 

Wyrouboff'  has  published  numerous  observations  on  cinchon- 
idine salts,  which,  on  crystallizing  from  different  solvents,  com- 
bine with  varying  amounts  of  the  latter, 

Acetylrinckonidine,  C„H„(C,H,0)N,0.  Brittle  mass;  melt- 
ing-point, 42°. 

Alcohol  (97  vol.  p.  c.) c  =  i,    [a)^  =  -  38.4°  ^  > 

I  mol.  Ha -I- water c  =  i,       "      =—66.6   [ 

3    "        "    +      ■'      c=^i,       "      =-81.3  J 

Cinchonidine  Suiphonic  Acid,  C^H„N,O.HSO,  -|-  H,0. 
Needles ;  melting-point,  225°. 

3  mol.  HCl  4- water f  =  2  (anhjdroiia),     [a]g=  —  140°  • 

>)-CiNCHONiDiNH,  C„H„N,0.  Crystals ;  melting-point, 
206°  to  207°. 

3  mol.  HCl  +  water <:=i.25,     [a]g  =  — 181.4°  ' 

Melting-point,  244°. 

Alcohol  (i/=o.7944) e=  0.5,     [a]«=  —  171.5°  » 

y-CiNCHONiDiNB,  C„H„N,0.  Crystals;  melting-point,  238°. 

Alcohol  C</=a7944) c—  0.5,     [«]"=  — 164.6'" 

Apocinchonidinb,  CuH„N,0.  Thin  plates ;  melting-point, 
225°  (turns  brown). 

Alcohol  (97  vol.  p.  c.)-  f  =  o.8,     [a:]g=  — 179.1°  ■, '• 

=: — i6o.4(troiacinchonidine)  [ 
=  — l6o.2(from    homociD-f 
chonidiue)        -' 


3 

mol.  HCl -1- water... 

=  a 

3 

-f- 

=  a 

1  Hewe 

Ann 

Ch™.  (WeWB) 

176,  '". 

'Ibid.. 

«>.3 

Bv.cb 

m.  Pays-BM.  i, 

'  Ana.  c 

him.  phya.,  [7J.  1 

»  HCHC 

•  H«8e 

Add 

Chem.  (U 

big) 

log.  319 

'  Hesse 

Ibid 

»08.  v&  ( 

QW) 

i»HeBe 

Ann 

Chem.  (t. 

ebig) 

aoa.  319. 
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Acetylapodnekmidine,  C„H„(C,H,0)N,0.     Crystals. 

Alcohol  (97  vol.  p.  c.) e  =  z,    ta]3=  —  6i.8°l' 

31110I.  HCl  +  water i"  =  a,        "    =  —  87.9   1 

Chlorapoanchonidine,  C„H„CIN,0.  Thin  plates ;  melting- 
pointy  200°, 

3  mol.  HCl  +  water c  =  a,    [ajg  =  —  ui.i*  » 

Left-rotating  in  alcx>hol  solution,  also. 

Acetykklorapocinckonidine,  C„H„(C,H,0)aN,0.  Prians; 
melting-point,  150°. 

3  mol.  HCl  +  water c=i,     [a]3=-54-3" 

HoHOCiNCHONiDiNB.  Skraup,*  alsoClaus  and  Weller,' con- 
sider this  alkaloid  as  identical  with  cincbonidine,  C„H„N,0. 
Melting-point,  205"  to  206°. 

Alcohol  (97  vol.  p.  c.) C---3,    [a']g=  — 109.3°  • 

f=*.        "     ^  —  107.3^' 

Chloroform ("^  4t         "     = —    To^Of 

3  mol.  HCl -)- water ("=3.        "    =  —  167.9' 

Hydrochloride,  C„H„N,O.HCI  -|-  H,0.     Rhombic  octahedra. 
I  mol.  HCl  +  water f=io.    [a]5=  —  139.0"' 

SulpkaU,  (C„H„N,0),.H,SO,  -f-  6H,0.     Prisms. 
Two  grams  of  the  anhydrous  salt  are  dissolved  in  so  cc.  of 
normal  hydrochloric  acid  and  diluted  to  25  cc.  with  water. 
<■=  8  (anhydrous),     Mg- -  137.96°  * 

Acetylkomocinckonidine,  Ci,H„(C,H,0)N,0.  Brittle  mass ; 
melting-point,  42°. 

Alcohol  (97  vol.  p.  c.) c  =  2,    [a:]g  =  — 34-o°\» 

I  mol.  HCl  +  water c=3,       "     —  —  6i.r    [■ 


3    '■        "    +      "    <"^'.       "     ==-7'-5  J 

CiNCHOLEUPONic  AciD,  CgH„NO,  -f  H,0.     Crystals ; 

'  Ron  :  Loc.  HI.,  p.  338. 

■  Hcwe :  Loc.  cil..  p.  346. 

*  Hom;  Lm.  ci/.p.  JJ3. 

*  Ber.  d.  cbcm.  Gei.  13,  Ref.  9J3. 
'  Ibid.,  14, 19JI. 

*  Hcwe  ;   Ibia..  10,  3ij6. 

'  He«K ;  Add.  Chem.  (Liebig),  ado.  »J- 

■  tfCMT :  Bcr.  d.  chnn.  Cm..  14,  1991. 

'  KcMC  :  ADU,  Ctaem.  (Liebig),  aoj,  310. 
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ing-point,  126°  to  127°  (bydrated);  225°  10226°  '  (anhydrous), 

221"  to  222*'  (anhydrous). 
Made  by  oxidation  of  : 

CiDcbonine Water,  c  =  4,  [ff]"^  +  30.c»°)' 

ChitcDine "       c^4,  "    =  +  30.35  ) 

Cincbonldine "       c  =  4.  "    =  +  30.17*    . 

Quinidine  "       c  —  4,  "    =  +  30.9* 

Hydrochloride,   C,H„N0(.HC1.     Triclinic   prisms ;  melting- 
point,  193°  to  194°. 
Made  from : 
Cinchonine Water,  c  =  4,    (  =  30°,    [a]D=  +  37-75°1' 


ChitcDine.... 
Cindioaidiiie 
Qninidine  ... 
Cinchonicine  < 
Qninidne  ... 


=  4.  '=a3  "  =  4-34-0    \ 

=  4,  (  =  3o  "  =  +  4o.a» 

=  4,  (=30  "  =  +  39,6' 

=  4,  /  =  30  "  =4-35.6)' 

=-4,  /  =  »  "  =  +  3S.6J 


Aricine,  C^H^N.Oj.     Crystals;  melting-point,  188°. 

Ether(rf-o.7») c=it0  3.5.    M3=-94-7°i'' 

Alcohol  (97  vol.  p.  c.)  ■■•'■= '.  "    =  — S4-1   > 

No  rotation  in  hydrochloric  acid  solution. 

CuscoNiNH,   C„H^N,0,  +  2H,0.     Crystals;  melting-point. 

Ether(rf  =  o.7a) <--i.     [n]g=  -  37.1°]  ' 

r  =  3,        "     =  —  36.8    I 

Alcohol  (97  VOL  p.  c.) f  =  3,       "     =  —  54.3    j 

3  mol.  HCl  +  water <-  =  o.5.    "     =-71-8  J 

CoNCUSCONiNE,   C„H^N,0,  +  H,0.      MoQoclinic  crystals  ; 
melts  at  144°,  then  solidifies  and  melts  again  at  206°  to  208". 

Alcohol  {97  vol.  p.  c.) c  =  a,    [a]g=  -f  se.S"'" 

c=-i.        "    =+40-8''" 


«  SchnMtncbiUch. 

•  WHraU;  Wien.  MoDBlah.  Chtm,,  ■•,  70. 

*  Wtiratl. 

I  SkrBup,  WiintI :  Wien.  UonaUh.  Cbem..  lo, 

'  HiBM  :  Ann.  Ch™.  (I.iebig),  iSg,  313, 

°  Hm«  :   Itid.,  IBs,  303  ;  Ber.  d.  ctaem.  Gei.,  ■ 

I"  HcHc  :  Ber.  d.  chcm.  Gel.,  it,  61. 

"  Kease  :  Add.  Cbetn,  (UetHg),  i>s,  136. 
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a-Cottaisconiitemtlhylsuiphale,    (C„H^N,0,.CH,>^SO,   (at 
120°).     Amoiphous. 

Water .7  =  3.764  {anhydrooa),     [a];j=  +  73° 

0-Ctmcuseoninemethylsu^fhaU,     (C„H^N,0,-CH,),.SO,     (at 
120°). 

A  a  per  cent,  aqueous  solution  was  optically  inactive,' 

QuiNAUiNB,  C„H„N,0,.     Longprisms ;  melting-point,  i-ja". 

Alcohol  {96  (?)vol.  p.c.) .7  =  0.8378,     [a]g  =  +  io6.8«  ' 

Alcohol  (97  vol.  p.  c.) c  =  3,  [a]^=  +  104-5°  1  ■ 

I  mol.  HCIH- water c  —  2,  "  =  +  116.0    \ 


=  2, 

MK  =  +  93.50° 

=  a502, 

[a]g  =  +  104.6'' 

=  1.016. 

"  =  +  103.9 

=  1.494, 

"  =  +  ioa.8 

=  1-774. 

'■  =  +  100.7 

=  1.648, 

"  —+  101.5 

=  0.458, 

'■    =  +  I3I.4 

=  i.0J4. 

"  =  +  119.9 

=  0.733, 

"  =+    94.9 

=  1.5". 

"  =  +    94.0 

=  »-a35. 

"  =  +    93.3 

=  0.056, 

"  =+   99-3 

=  1.489. 

"  =  +  100.9 

The  influence  of  acids  (HCl,  HNO„  HCIO,,  HCH,0„ 
HCHO,,  H,SO„  H,C,0..  H,PO.)  on  the  specific  rotation  is 
disctissed  in  these  papers. 

Hydrochloride,  C„H„N,0,.HC1  +  H,0.  '  Prisms. 

Alcohol  (97  vol.  p.  c.) f  =  a,     [a]g  =  +  il8.i»i' 

Water f  =  a,         "   =  +  loo.o  / 

Hyarobromide,  C„H„N,0,.HBr  +  H,0.     Prisms. 

Water c^A,    [a]g  =  +  8e.iO» 

Hydroiodide,  C„H„N,0,.HI.     Crystals. 

Abaolnte  alcohol c  =  1.068,    [a]g=  +  93.5°  \' 

"      c=  ".«44>         "  =  +  94.4   [ 

"      c  =  3.3io,         "  =  +  95.8  * 

M«K :  Abb.  Chem.  (UcUs).  aas,  141- 

HCBC  ■.  Ibid..  iM,  HiJ. 

HcMc :  Ibid.,  aoj.  Iff}. 

Kom:  Ibid.,  IW.SJT' 

OBdeouBa:  Ibid.,  197.  M  :  Rec.  tnv.  chim.  Pays-Bas,  i,  i)  toi4. 

HcHC ;  Lin.  dl. 

Ondeman* :  Ann.  Cbcm.  (Licbig),  if  7,  60. 
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Nitrate,  C„H„N,0,.HNO,.     Monoclinic  crystals. 

Water c  =  o.997.     M^  =  +    96-8°  l  ' 

"     f=i.934.  "   =+    97-0     ! 

AtMolnte  alcohol ^^0.9945,        "   =4-109.3     j 

"  "       ^  =  3,036,  "   = -{•  K'9'6    J 

PerchloraU,  CrtH„N,0,.HC10,.    Anhydrous  crystals. 
Absolute  alcohol ^  =  0.709,      Mo  =  +    99-3°l' 

"    c  =  2.i33s,      "  =  +  101.8  ; 

Qdinahidinb,  C„H„N,0,.  Wart-like  bunches ;  melting- 
point,  93"  (not  corr.). 

Alcohol  (97vol.  p.c.) <r  =  2,    [alg  =  +  4.5°' 

Hydrochloride,  C„H„N,0,.HC1  +  H,0.     Prisms. 
Inactive  in  2  per  cent,  aqueous  solution.' 

QuiNAHiciNB,  C„H^N,0,.  Crystals  ;  melting-point,  109* 
(nncorr,), 

Alcohol(97vol.  p.  c.) c  =  3,    [a]'i-  +  38.i°l* 

3  mol.  HCl  +  water c=3,         "  =  +  47.0  i 

Apoquinamine,  C„H„N,0(at  100°).      Crystals;  melting- 
point,  114°  (uncorr.). 
Inactive  in  2  per  cent,  alcoholic  solution. 

i.i  mol.  HCl  +  water c  ^  3,    [a]'^  =  —  3S.4''\  * 

3        "        "    +      "     c=*.         "  =-a9->    f 

10       '•        "    +      "     0  =  1,         "  =  —  30.0  J 

Autylapoquinamine,  C„H„(C,H,0)N,0  (at  100").  Amor- 
phous. 

Alcohol  (97  vol.  p.  c.) e=a,     \a\^—       0°   1* 

10  mol.  HCl  +  water c^%,  "   =—31.2/ 

Hydbocinchonidine,  C„H„N,0,  according  to  Forst  and 
Boehringer,'  is  identical  with  Hesse's  cinchamidine.  Crystals ; 
melting-point,  229°  ;*  230".' 

Alcohol  (97  vol.  p.  c.) c  =  a,     [a]^  =  -98-4'" 


: :  Ber.  d.  chcm.  GcB,.  14,  1683. 
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The  Specific  rotation  is  greater  in  add  solution. 
On  fusing  the  add  sulphate,  an  amorphous  modification  of 
hydrodnchonidine  is  formed,  which  melts  below  loo". 

3inol.   HCl  +  water f=a.     [fflg  =  —  u" 

Hydrochloride,  C„H„N,0.HC1  +  2H,0.     Prisms. 

Water c  — »,     [t]iJ  =  —    80.4""  " 

■■     f  =  5,  "   =-    «-0 

" f  =  8,  "   =—    60.4 

3  mol.  H CI  +  water '=^5i         "  =  —  i09-4 

Alcohol  (97  vol.  p.  c.) c  =  Si         "  "= —    72-4 

Neutral  Sulphate,    (C„H„N,0),.H,SO.  +  7H,0.     Needles. 


3-8   / 


Alcohol  (97  vol.  p.  c.)-- 
Acid  Sulphate,  C„H^N,O.H^O.  +  4H,0.     Prisms. 

Water ir  =  4,  ,  [o:]J)  =  -  93-7" 

Acetylhydrocinchonidine,     C„H^N,O.C,H,0.       Amorphous; 
melting-point,  42°. 

Alcohol  (97  vol.  p.  c.) r.  ^  J,    M^ -- —  »9-5' )  • 

3  mol.  HCl  +  water ^  ^  a,     [a:]U  ^^  —  50-9    | 

CONQUiNAMiNE,    C„H„N,0,.     Tricliuic  crystals;   melting- 
point,  123°  (corn). 

Alcohol  (97  vol.  p.  c. )  - . 

Chlorofcwm 

I  mol,  HCl  +  water-. ■■ 


Absolute  alcobol  ■  < 


Alcohol  (91  wt  p.  c.)-.. 

■'      (8owt.p.  c.)... 

Absolute  ether 


>.    ["32 

-  -M04.6"     * 

-a,         •'  - 

-+  184.5 

a.         "  ^ 

-  +  aa9-« 

a,        "  = 

=  -1-  330-0 

4,        "   = 

:  -1-  ajo-o    , 

-  o.8oa5. 

[alg  -  -F  W5-I' 

-,  0.8195, 

"   ---  -1-  ai4.a 

^  1-53'. 

"    -  +  *'3.5 

=  3.7115. 

"   --|-3oa.6 

=  3- "54. 

"  ==  -I-  ao3.o 

=  4.0.8. 

■•   -  +  304.1 

-4.986. 

"  =  +  ao3-5 

=  '-7595. 

'■     =  -H  304.3 

=  1.813. 

"   -  +  ao5.5 

=  0.7655. 

"   -  +  193.7 

~  >.>5i5. 

■'    =  4  190.6 

n.  Cbem.  (Ueblg),  ai^,  i 
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Absolute  ether- ■ 


=  1.6155,    [a]3=+ 189.0- 

=  30S3. 

=  +  190.7 

=  3.0585. 

=  +  190-5 

=  4.6465. 

=  +  190-3 

=  0.7945. 

=  +  176.1 

=  I-53", 

=  +  173-8 

=  3050, 

-  + 171.3 

=  0-8955. 

=  4-  180.1 

^  I -540, 

=  +179-' 

-  a.irfs. 

-  +  178.6 

=  3.oa8, 

=  +  178.2 

-  3-477. 

=  +  .78-0 

The  influence  of  different  acids  cm  the  specific  rotation  of 
conquinamine  is  discussed  in  the  same  papers. 

Hydrochioride,  C„H^N,0,.HC1.     Octahedral  crystals. 

W»tcr (:=4,     [a]g  =  +  aos-s") ' 

Alcohol  (97  vol.  p.  C-) —  e  =  4.         "  =  +  206-4  ) 

Hydrobromide,  C„H„N,0,.HBr.     Monoclinic  crystals. 
Abaol.  alcohol,  e  =  i.i6a,      (a]g  =  + 182,7°;  alkaloid,  [a]'J=  +  230.0° 

£=1.9935,  "=+181.0;  '■  "=+338.1 

Hydroiodide,  C,^„N,0,.HI.     Crystals. 
Abaol.  alcohol,  c  =1.011.      [ar]«  =  + 162.8";  alkaloid,  [a]^=  + 229.6" 
e  =  2.213,  "  =  +  i6i.i;  "  "  =  +  229.5 


Nitrate.  C„H„N,0,.HNO, 
Absol-  alcohol,  c  =  1.2685,     [al 


Rhombic  crj'Stals. 

=  + 190.0';  alkaloid,  [a]g  =  + 128.6 

Chlorate,  C„H„N,0,-HC!0,-     Monoclinic  needles. 
Absol,  alcohol,  £  =  0.915,       [a]^.=  + 184.0°;  alkaloid,  [11:]^  =  + 234.0° 

Percklorate,  C„H„N,0,.HC10,.     Monoclinic  needles. 
Absol,  alcohol,  £  =  0.710,      M^  =^  +  175.4°;  alkaloid.  \.<^'\'i,  =  -¥  231-8° 


I  ■4755, 


-  +  1750 ; 


^  +  231.4 


FormaU,  C„H„N,0,.  CH,0,     Monoclinic  crystals. 
Absol.  alcohol,  1-  =  0.884,      ["3^  =  +  195-8*;  alkaloid,  [0]^  =  + 224.7° 
"       r:- 1-785.  "  =  +  193-0;  "  "  =  +  222.6 

Acetate.  C„H„N,0,-C,H.O,-     Tetragonal  crystals. 
AbBol.  alcohol,  £  =  0.921,      [a]g  =  + 181.0°;  alkaloid,  [a]'^=  + 215.8° 
£  =  0.8395,         "  =+179.0;  "  "  =  +  213.5 

T.  chlm.  Fayt-Bas,  t.  ijtois. 
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Oxalate,    C„H„N,0,.C,H,0.  +  3H,0.      Rhombic  crystaU; 
meltiDg-pomt,  about  115*'. 
Abaol.  alcohol,  c  —  1.0315,     [or]'^  =  +  163.0°;  alkaloid,  [a']^=  +  aoo.6° 

"  "       c  =  1.535,  "  =+i6a.6;  "  "  =  +  joo.6 

Hydroquininu,   C„H„N,0,  +  2H,0.      Crystals  ;   melting- 
point,  172.3"  (corr.). 

Ctalorofonn-alcoholmiztore----  £=^1.49,     [a']g-*  =  —  160.25°'  ' 

Melting-point,  i68°. 

Alcobol  (95  vol.  p.  c. ) c  =  3.4,    [«]"  =  —  14*. a" 

In  100  cc. ,  40  cc.  of  nonnal  HCl : 

<r=a.4,     [a]^  =  — aa?-"" 
Neutral  Sulphate,  (C.H>N,0,),H,SO,  +  6  or  8H,0.     Color- 
less needles. 

4mol.  HCl  +  water c  =  4  (anhjdroiu),     [a]g  =  —  aaa-s"  ■ 

4    "        "    +      "    '  =  ^  "  '■=-193-4'')' 

alkaloid,         "  =  —  355.9") 

Acetyl     Hydroquinine,     C„H„N,0,(C,H,0).      Varnish-like 
mass  ;  melting-point,  about  40°. 

3 mol.  HCl  +  water c  =  i,    [a]g  =  — 73-9°' 

Hydroquinicine,  C„H^N,0,.     Yellowish  varnish. 

jmol.  HCl  +  water e  =  3,     [a)g  =  —  17*" 

DiciNCHONlNB,C^H„N,0.'  Amorphous; melting-point, 40°. 

Alcohol  (97  vol.  p.  c.) <:=i.5r6,    [a]g  =  4- 9'-7° 

3  tool.  HCl  -I-  water £=i,  "  — -'r  80.4" 

Hydrochloride,  C„H„N,0.HC1.     Prisms. 

Water c  =  5.    [«])?=+ 58.7"' 

Paricine,  C„Hi,N,0  -I-  iV,H,0.     Yellow  powder  ;  melting- 
point,  130°.     The  alcoholic  solution  is  inactive.' 

Gbissosperminb,  C„H„N,0,  -f-  H,0.     Small  prisms  ;  melt- 
ing-point, 160°,  with  decomposition. 
Alcohol  (97  vol.  p.  c.) 1:=  1.5  (anhydrous),  [a];^  =  -934'"' 

>  l/eta :  Ztichr.  ■nal.  Chem..  Jj,  561, 

•  HeMC  ;  Ann.  Chem,  (Mebis),  141,  259. 

•  Hoae  :  Ber.  d.  cbcm.  Gn,,  ■(,  %tfi. 

•  KCHC :  Ann.  Chem.  (Ueblg),  941, 161. 

•  HesM :  Loc.  cU.,  p.  37S, 

•  Kene ;  Let,  cit.,  p.  174 

>  HcMC  :  Ann.  Chem.  (LieME).  376.  119, 

•  Hewe  :  Ibid^  iM,  163. 

>°  Heaw:  Ber.  d,  chem.  Ges.,  lo,  3164.  ' 
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CiNCHONAMiKB,    C,^„N,0.     Glistening  needles  ;  melting- 
point,  184"  to  185°. 

Alcobol  (97vol.  p.  c.) (r=a,     [a]^  =  +  lai.i" 

According  to  Amaud,*  [a]^=  +  117. 9°  in  alcoholic  solu- 
tion (93  percent,)-     Melting-point,  195°. 

Neutral  StUpkate,  (C„H„N,0),.H^O..     Prisms. 
Water c-a,     [a'3g= -t- 36-7° 


I  mol.  H,SO,  -H  water- . 


=  +  39-8 
'   =  -I-  39.«  J 
'  =  +  35-7* 
'  =  +  43-3  ' 


AddStUphaie,  C,.H„N,O.H,SO,.     Prisms. 

Water c  =  a,     [a]g  =  +  34-9°l' 

"    «  =  6,         "  =-|-37-4  i 

Chairauine,  C„H^N,0,  +  H,0.     Crystals ;  melting-point, 

233  "• 

[a]o  ^  about  +  loo"  ' 

CoNCHAiRAMiNE,  C„H^N,0^  -|-  H,0  +  C,H,0  (from  alco- 
hol). Prisms;  melting-point,  83°  to  86"  ;  120"  (anhydrous). 
Alcohol  {97  vol.  p.  c),  c  =  3,  {alcohol  and  water-free),  [a]|g  =  -l- 68.4°* 

Chairamidine,  C„H^N,0,  -f  H,0.     Amorphous ;  melting- 
point,  126°  to  128". 
Alcohol  (97  vol.  p.  c.) £  =  3  (anhydrous),     \a\'^=  +  7.3"* 

CoNCHAiRAMiDiNE,  C„H,N,0,  +  H,0.     Crystals ;  melting- 
point,  114"  to  115". 
Alcohol  (97  vol.  p.  c.) c  =  3  {anhydroui),      [tt]"}  ^  —  60°   ■• 

Alkaloids  of  Coca  Leaves 

rf-ECGONiNE,  C,H,jNO,.     Crystals  ;  melting-point,  254°. 
The  constitutional  formula  of  Einhom  and  Tahara"  contains 

I  HeM«  :  Ann.  Chem.  (UeMi).  a*B.  m. 
1  Compt.  T«nd„  9J ,  9)3. 
'  HcMc  :  Loc.  til.,  p.  114. 

•  HoK ;  Ber.  d.  cbcu.  Ges..  16,  61. 
'  Amaud  :  Cowpt,  rend..  97, 174, 

■  He«c :  Lcc.  eit.,  p.  14S. 

•  H(«w :  Loc.  cil.,  p.  2S4. 
l»  Hc»c ;  Lae.  al.,  p.  as6. 

II  Ber.  d,  cbem.  Go.,  >6,  314- 
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three  asymmetric  carbon  atoms  (compare  Einhora'),  while 
that  of  Merliag*  has  four  such  atoms. 

Hydrochloride,  C,H„N0,.HC1.  ModocHdic  hemimorphous 
crystals. 

Water.  - p  =  4.4,     [or]^  =  +  18.3°  ' 

Methyl  Ester,  C,H„NO,.CH,.  Prismatic  crystals;  melting- 
point,  115°. 

Dilute  alcohol p  =  6.23,     [<i]i,  —  +  13.5")* 

"      ?  =  6.35,         "  =  +aa.4  j 

Isovalefyl-d-Eegonine  Methyl    Ester  Hydrochloride,    C,H,0 
C,H„NO,.CH,.HCI.  .  Thin  leaves;  melting-point,  192", 
Alcohol  .....',...  c^z.oi,    [a]'^  =  +  35.4°  ° 

Cinnamyl-d-Ecgonine  Methyl  Ester  Hydrochloride,  C,H,0 
C;H„N0,.CH,.HC1.    Needles  ;  melting-point,  186°  to  188°. 

Alcohol c  =  3,li,     [a:]'p  = -f  47.4°' 

Derivatives  of  Benzoyl-d-Ecgonine 

Methyl  Ester  (</-Ccx»ine).  Constitution  :  Einhom,'  two 
asymmetric  C  atoms ;  Einhom,  Tahara,'  three  asymmetric 
C  atoms,  C(H,N.CH,.CH,.CHO(CO.C,Hs)CH,.COOCH,. 

Hydrochloride,  C„H„N0,HC1.  Monoclinic  plates  ;  melting- 
point,  205°. 

Alcohol  (rf  J-  =  0.9353) c=i.%     [a]^  =  +  39.47"  • 

Ethyl  Ester  Hydrochloride,  C„H^N0,.HC1  +  H,0.  Plates; 
melting-point,  215°- 

Water c=a.        [a];,  =  4-40° 

Propyl  EsUrHydrochloride.C^;a.„^0,.tiQ\-\--ii,0.  Prisms; 
melting-point,  220°. 

Water f  =3.6,     [a]J,=  +  46.3" 

■  Ber.  d.  chem.  G«..  >a,  14U. 

•  Ibid..  14.  3"6- 

•  BInbam,  Harqiurclt,  Koch  :  Ibid.,  33,  468. 

•  Uebmunn,  GIckI  :  Ibid.,  aj,  9)6. 

•  DKken,  Biahotn  :  /bid..  »4,  7. 

•  Deckcn,  Einhorn. 

'  Ber.  d.  cbcm.  Cea,,  >i.  jmg. 

•  /he.,  a6,  314. 

•  BInhoni.  Marqnirdt :  /bid..  3),  468. 
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Butyl  Ester  Hydrockhride,  C,H„NO..Ha  +  H,0.  Fine 
matted  needles ;  melting-point,  201°. 

Water c=a.5,    [a]i,  =  +  46° 

Amyl  Ester  Hydrochloride,  C„H„NOj.HCl.  Fine  matted 
needles ;  melting-point,  217°. 

Water .;=a.a,    [a]^=  +  38.6" 

/-ECGONINE  Hydrochloridb,  C,HuN0,.HC1.  Triclinic 
plates;  melting-point,  246". 

Water [a]„  =  _  57=' 

Cinnamyl-l-eegonine  Methyl  Ester,  C,H,O.C,H„NO,.CH,. 
Crystals ;  melting-point,  121". 

Chloroform c=io,     [a]g  ^  —  Al"* 

Hydrochloride,  C,.H„NO,.HCl  +  2H,0.  Crystals ;  melting- 
point,  176°. 

Water (-  =  66  {aohydrou*),     [«]g  =  —  104.1*' 

Beazoyl-l-et^ottine  Methyl  Ester  (/-Cocaine  ordinaiy 
cocaine),  C,H,N.CH,.CHO(CO.C,H,)CH,.COOCH,.  Mono- 
clinic  prisms ;  melting-point,  98". 

Chloroform  p^  10  to  ao,     [a]5  =  —  16.413  -f-  0.00585  p, 

from  the  fallowing  observations  : 


^7- 

[0 

n. 

Found, 

CalcuUtcd. 

9.935 
35-484 
15.643 
18,793 
30.243 

1.4480 

1-3971 
1-4*93 
1. 4190 
i.4ia6 

-16.356 
-16.380 

--16,319 
—  16.399 
-16.383 

-16.354     1' 
-16.363 
-16,330      [ 
-16.303 
-16.393      J 

The  specific  rotation  is,  therefore,  almost  constant. 
Hydrochloride,    C„H„NO..HCl.       Crystals ;   melting-point, 
181.5°.*     Five  preparations  from  different  factories,  when  dis- 

I  Blnhoin,  Uarquatdl :  Ber  d,  chcm,  G«..  *J,  9S6-98S, 

»  Hlnhoni :  fbtd..  »a,  1^95. 

•  Hen«  :  Ann.  Ch*m.  (Uiblg),  a?!,  185. 
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solved  in  alcohol  {rf"  =  o.9353==  40 percent,  weight),  showed 
specific  rotations  at  /  =  ao",  and  for  concentrations  between 
<■  =  5  and  25  which  may  be  expressed  by  the  following 
formulas : 

Prepanttion     I     m.  p.  iSi.-s",     [a;]^  =  — 67.904  +  0.15654   c 
II         "      i8a.5,  "  =  —  68.033  +  0.15898  c 

III  "      18s,  "  =  —  69.769  + 0.174407  c 

IV  "      184,  '■   =-67.951 +0.15458   c 
V         "      181.S  "  =  —  68.052  +  0.163       c 

from  which,  in  the  mean, 

[tt]- =  -67.983+ 0.15817  f' 

On  the  polarimetric  determination  of  cocaine,  see  Si  86,  p.  501, 

htttropyl  Cocaine,  CuH^NO,  (at  4.5").     Amorphous. 
Alcohol f  =  4,     [a:]g  =  —  29.3°  • 

Aneydroecgoninb   is  formed   from   d-   as  well   as   from 
Aecgonine. 

Hydrochloride.  C,H„N0,.HC1  +  H,0.     Rhombic  hemimor- 
phous  crystals  ;  melting-point,  240°  to  241°. 


Melting-point,  238"  to  240". 

Water,  c  =  3  (anhydrous) . .  [a]g  =  -  6a.7'> ' 

/-EcGONiNic  Acid,    C,H„N0,.      From   d-  and  /-ecgonine. 
Crystals;  melting-point,  117°- 

Water f  ^  ia.37,     [a]J,  =  —  43-a°  ' 

rf-TROPiNic  Acid,    C,H„N(C00H),.      Crystals;   melting- 
point,  247"  to  248". 

Water p=  11.76,     d=  (.036,     [a]o  =  +  M-S" 

Alkaloids  of  Opium 
Morphine,   C„H„(0H).N0  +  H,0.    Small  rhombic  col- 
umns. 
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I  mol.  a1kal<Md  +  i  mol.  Na,0 c  ~  a,     [a]^'  =  —  67-5°  l' 

1    "        ,"       +5    "        "    c  —  a,  "    =T  — 70.3    i 

1    "  "       +>    "        "    c  =  s.  ••    =-7t.o  J 

AbAOlnte  alcohol c--=  i.oo  to  I.80,     ["]"=  —  140.5'* 

Hydrochloride,  C„H„NO,.HCl  +  3H,0.     Crystals. 

Water f  =  1  to4.     [a];j  =  — 100.67  +  i-i4  4* 

10 mol.  HCI  +  water c  =  a,  "  =-   94.30  f 

Sulphate,  (C„H„NO,),H,SO.  +  sH.O.     Crystals. 

Water f  =  1  to  4.    [a]-}  =  - 100.47  +  0.96  f" 

Acetate,  C„H„NO,.C,H.O,  -h  3H, 

Absolute  alcohol c 

Alcohol  (rf  =  0.865) c 

Water c 


The  effect  of  acids  (HCI,  HNO„  HCHO,,  HC,H,0„  H,SO,. 
H,CA.  H,PO„  H,AsO„  C,H,0,)  on  the  rotation  of  morphine 
has  been  investigated  by  Tykociner." 

Codeine  (Morphine  methyl  ether),  C„H„(OCH,)(0H)NO 
+  H,0.     Rhombic  crystals ;  melting-point,  155°  ;'  iss'.' 

Alcohol  (97  vol.  p.  c.)  £  =  a  to  8,     [a]^  =  —  135.8"  1 ' 

■■  (80      "         ••     )    C=2.  "     --   137.8     [ 

Chloroform <"  =  i.  "   ^^  —  1 1 1.5  J 

Absolute  alcohol c=^  3.32  (anhydrous),  {«]"  =  ^  iM-3°l' 

"      •■=a-97  "  "=  —  141.1  J 

Alcohol (r=  4.1,     ["Id  =  —  I30.34°\' 

Commercial  codeine,  alcohol,  <r=  4.1  .         "   =  —  133.18"]' 

Hydrochloride,  C,,H„N0,.HC1  +  2H,0.     Short  needles. 

Water <■  =  3,     [a]^' =  —  108.3"^' 

10  mol.   HCI -f  water c  =  z,  "  =—105.3    \ 

Alcohol  (80vol. p,c.) c  —  %,  "   =  —  108      J 


».  Chem.  (LicblK).  ■66,  7: 
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Sttiphaie,    CC„H„NO,),.H,SO.  +  5H,0.     Rhombic   prisms. 

Water c  =  i.     [ajg  =  -  loi.a- 1  ■ 

"    t  =  3.     [ajg  =  —  100.9   J 

The  influence  of  acids  on  the  specific  rotation  of  codeine  has 
been  investigated  by  Tykociner;'  in  the  neutral  salts,  [o]?  ^ 
about  —  134°  (compare  morphine). 

il/"riA;'Ar<xAn«^5«/^Aa/^.(C„H„(CH,)NO,.CH,>,SO.  +  4H,0. 
Rhombic  crystals. 

Water c -^  %  (hydrated),     [a:]g  =  —  130. l"  ' 

Meihocodeine  (Morphine  dimethyl  ester),  C„H„(OCH,),. 
NO.     Crystals ;  melting-point,  118.5°, 

Alcobol  (97  vol.  p.  c. } c  -  A,    [ojg  —  —  loS.e"*  * 

a-Metkocodtme  (ar-Methylmorphimethine),  Melting-point, 
118.5". 

Ether e-t.xi,      [a]^  ^^  — ^aia" 

Meihiodide.     Melting-point,  345". 

Alcohol (■-—  r.4,         i<xVl  =  —  94-56° 

Acetyl  Derivative.     Melting-point,  66", 

Alcohol C--    a.698,    [o:]„  =  —  96.3" 

Acetyl  Methiodide.     Melting-point,  207°. 

Alcohol f  =  0.586,     [a]o  =  —  73.87" 

&-Methylmorphimetkine  (does  not  crystallize). 

Bther c-^%.^lfi.     [a]';!  = -H  «7-3'' 

Methiodide.     Melting-point,  297°. 

Alcohol c  =  1.248,    [a]D  =  +  2*7-45° 

Acetyl  Derivative  (does  not  crystallize). 

Alcohol c  ^o.7gS,     [a]/)  =  +  4139° 

Acetyl  Methiodide.     Amorphous. 

Alcohol £  =  0.59,       la]D  ■=  +  aS7.6°  ' 

PSEUDOCODEINE,  C„H„NO,  +  HjO.  Needles  ;  melting- 
point,  178"  to  180°. 

Alcohol /  =  i.gi,     [rt]c  =  —  91.1°  ' 

■  Hene :  Lee.  at. 

*  Lee.  at. 

*  HctM  :  Ann  Chcm.  (Uebig),  »a.  irs. 

*  Kdott:  Ber.  d.  Chen.  Ges.,  17,  1141. 
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Thebaine,    C„H„N0(0CH,),.      Crystals;   melting-point, 
103°. 

Alcohol  (97  vol.  p.  c.) c  =  a,    (a-]g    =—  218.6' y 

"        (97    ■'      "    ) '■-a.    [a]3   =-"5-5 

"        (97    "      "   ) '^=1.    [«]S'  =  -»i6.4 

Cblorofoim  i^  =  5.        "      =  —  ^29.5   J 

Hydrochloride,  C„H„NO,.HCl  +  H,0.     Rhombic  prisms. 
Water <:  =  Ito4,     [a]g   =-  168.32  + a.33£i' 

"    «=a.  [«]?'=- J63.a5  [ 

10  mol.  HCl  +  water c  =  3,  "      =  —  i58.6°  J 

PsBUDOHORPHiNE  (Oxydimorphine,  Dehydromorphine). 

Hydrochloride,  C„H>N,0,.HC1  +  H,0.' 

I  mol.  HCl  +  water i:  =  a8tol.6,  i<r]S-s  =  — 114.76  +  4.96^)* 

S'/i  mol.  Na,0  +  «ater c=a,  "     =—198.9'  J 

C„H„NO,.HCl  (at  100°)  : 

>  =  rt95i,        1^=1.0044,        {cl^^  — 103.13° » 

Laudanine,  C„H„N0,.     Rhombic  crystals ;  melting-point, 
166". 

Chloroform c  -  a,         M"' =  —  13.5°)' 

a  mol.  Na,0  +  water c  =  \,  "     =  —  11.4  j 

Chloroforin /=  3.035     (ajj;  =  +    0.057" 

This  number  lies  within  the  limits  of  experimental  errcM', 
and  Goldschmidt,'  therefore,  considers  laudanine  inactive. 

Hydrochloride,  C^H^NO..HCI  +  6H,0.     Inactive.' 

Laudanidine,  C„H,jN(OH)(OCH,),.   Melting-point,  177°, 

[a]o==-87.8'" 

Laudanosine,  C„H„N0,.     Crystals  ;  melting-point,  89°. 

Alcohol  (97  vol.  p.  c.) f  =  3.79.    («l3    =  +  rQ3,a''i"* 

"      (97    ■*      ■■    ) <:--3.         [a]-s  =+105.0    I 

Chloroform c  -- 1,  "     ^=+    56.0    j 

a  mol.  HCl  +  water f  =  a.  "     =  +  108.4   j 

>  H«K  :  Ann.  Chem.  (LieblB),  176.  19S. 
'  Mene  ;  Lx.  cil.,  p,  197- 

>  He»e ;  Ann.  Chem.  (Uebig),  ajs.  tig. 
'  H«K  ;  Ibid.,  176,  195. 

'  DoDBtb  :  J.  prakt.  Chem..  [i],  ti.  S^'- 

•  He«e  :  Ann.  Chem.  (Lleblg),  176, 101. 
'  Wiener  Monauh.  Chem.,  13,  693. 

•  Me»e  :  Lot.  cil. 

'  Hesse:  Ann,  Chem.  ILiebig),  *Si,  »3. 
■"  HesK:  fbid.,   Ijt,  202, 
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Papaverinb,  C„H„NOj.  Triclinic  prisms  ;  melting-point, 
147".     The  earlier  figures  of  Hesse' 

Alcohol  (97  vol.  p.  c.) f  =  a,     {a]'j  =  —  4.0° 

ChloFoform c  =  2.         "  ==  —  5.7 

are  wrong,  according  to  Goldschmidt  ;*  the  papaverine  formula 
contains  no  asymmetric  carbon  atoms,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  alkaloid  must  be  inactive,  as  Hesse  gives  for  the  hydrochlo- 
ride.    Goldschmidt  found : 

Cfaloioform 1^^17.8,    [a]y  =  +  o.ii' 

Tetrahydropapaverine,  C„H„NO,.  The  dextro  and  levo 
bases  have  been  obtained  by  Pope  and  Peachey'  by  resolution 
of  the  racemic  compound  by  dextro- a -bromocampborsulpbonic 
acid. 

/■Base <-  =  4.cx>3a,     [a:]c  =  — 143-4'' 

rf-Bwie ^=4.3376,    [a]    =+153.7 

Because  of  difBculties  in  the  purification  of  the  separated 
bases,  the  rotations  are  probably  not  quite  accurate. 

Cryptopine,  C„H„NO,.  Crystals;  melting-point,  217°. 
The  alkaloid  is  inactive,  dissolved  in  chloroform  or  hydrochlo- 
ric acid.* 

Narcotinb  COpiamne),C„H^NO,.  Crystals ;  melting-point, 
176". 

Alcohol  (97  vol.  p.  c. ) c^  0.74,     [a]=  s  =  _  185.0*  1 » 

Chlorofonn  mixture e=i,  "    ^ — 191.5 

Chloroform c  —  a  to  5,       "    =:  —  307.35  j 

i  mol.   HCl -I- water c  =  2.  "     =+    47o    I 

a     ■'         "     -I-      "     <:  =  5.  "     =-|-    464 

10    "        "    -I-      "    c  =  a,  "    -^  +    S0.0 

Alcohol  (80  Tol.  p.  c. )  4-  a  mol.  HCl.  ■  c  —  1,  ■■     —  4-  145.5   J 

Beniene,  ^  =  1.59,    [njo  =  —  aag"  ;  dilute  oialic acid,  [a:]o  = -|- 62'* 

PsEUDONARCEiNE,  C„H„NOg.+3H,0.     Crystals;  melting- 
point,  about  1 75°.     Is  inactive  in  acetic  acid  solution.' 
Narceitte,  inactive  in  neutral  or  acid  solution,' 

1  Ann.  Chem.  (Liebig),  176,  19S. 

■  Wiener  Houtah,  Cliem.,  IJ.  691. 

■  }.  Cbem.  Soc.,  73.  H93. 

•  Hcsm:  Ann.  Chem.  (Uebig).  176,  xw. 
>  HCHC :  /Hd.,  176,  191. 

•  Dott :  BtT.  d.  chem.  Cm..  17,  Ret.  77. 

'  Rowr:  Ann.  Chem.  (Liibin).  a47,  J69. 

•  H««e  ;  Hid.,  176.  !$£. 
45 
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Strychnos  Alkaloids 

Strychnine,  C,[H„N,0,.  Rhombic  columns;  melting- 
poiat,  284*". 

Alcohol  (^  =  0.865) c  =  o.9i,  [a]fl=  — laS' 

Chlorofonn «  =  4.  "    =  —  130 

c=3.J5.  "    =-137.7 

c=i.5,  "    =  —  iifi.7 

Amylalcobol ^  =  0.53  "    =  —  835 

Alcohol  (<f  =  0.8543)....  f  =  o,25,  [a]«- -114.7"]. ■ 

"      (<f  =  o.8543)-.--  c  =  o.io,  "    =-119.3  ( 

Other  constants  are  given  by  Wyrouboff*  on  strychnine, 
strychnine  sulphate,  and  selenate,  but  without  statement  as 
to  /,  c  or  I. 

The  effect  of  acids  (HCl,  HCHO,,  HC,H,0„  H^O.,  H.CrO,, 
H.POi,  H,AsO„  H,C,H,0,)  on  the  specific  rotation  of  strych- 
nine was  investigated  by  Tykodner.' 

Desoxystrychnine  Hydrochloride,  C„H,N,0.HC1  (at  100"). 
Crystals. 

Water c=io,     [«]i.  =^  —  16.0"  ^ 

Brucinb,  C„H„N,0,  +  4H,0.  Monodinic  crystals;  melt- 
ing-point, 178°. 

Alcohol  (rf  =  0.865) '^  =  5-4.    (Mihydrous).  [a]f.=—    8s»i' 

Chloroform c  =  1.9,  "  "    =  ^  137  I 

c  =  4-9,  "  '■    =-119  J 

Absolute  alcohol c  =:  3.139,  "  [a]^  — —  80.1°' 

Effect  of  acids,  see  under  strychnine." 

Oxyethylbrucine      Chloride,      C„H,NO..N<^[^'-^^'-°^. 

Colorless,  columnar  crystals);  melting-point,  185°. 

-  4.5.     {"It  '■=  -  +50°  * 


7« 

TjkodD«  -.  Rec.  Wv.  chim.  P.y^B«». 

Compl.  rend,  us,  833. 

Tafel :  Ann.  Chem.  (Liebig),  >6S.  24s. 

Tykociner :  Rec  trav.  chlm.  Pay>-Bas, 

Tykodner  ;£«.  11/. 
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Other  Alkaloids  and  Bases 

CoRYDALiNB,  C„H„NO«.     From  CorydaHs  cava.     Crystals ; 
melting-poiat,  134". 

CblCTOform f  =  6,55,     [<*)g  =  +  yw.!"' 

BuLBOCAPNiNB,  C„H„N'0,.     From  CorydaHs  cava.     Mono- 
diaic  columns  ;  meltiag-poiDt,  199°. 

ChloTofonn (  =  4.48,     M"  =  +  aaT-i" 

CimsiifB     (Ulezine,     Sophorine) ,     C„H„N,0.     Colorless 
crystals;  melting-poiDt,  150°  to  151.5°  (nncorr.). 

Water e  =  i.     [(i]^  =  ~  laof     i  • 

Alcohol  (90V0I.P.C.) e  =  I,         "  ;=  — 100.43  1 

Chloroform f=a.         "   =—   6543) 

Mirate,  C„H„N,O.NO,H  +  H.O.     Crystals. 

Water ^^  =  5.       [iJo  =  —  90-'7''\' 

"    c  ^>.5  "   =-89.33  J 

Dblphininb,  C„H„N0,  (at  100°).     Rhombic  crystals. 
Delphinoidinb,     C„H„N,0,.       Crystals ;     melting-point, 

110°  to  130°. 

Staphisagrinb,  C„HmNO,.     Amorphous. 
.     The  last  three  alkaloids  are  inactive  in  alcoholic  solution.' 

EcHiTAMiNfi,  C„H,N,Oj  +  4H,0.     Crystals. 

Alcohol  (97vol.p.c,) (-  =  3,     ((rig  =  — 388" 

According  to  Hesse,*  it  is  identical  with  Harnack's  ditaine.* 

Ihphrialinb,  C„H„NOj{?),     Needles ;  melting-point,  354°. 
Chloroform /  =  5.*6a,     [a:]o  =  —35.40' 

Pilocarpine,  C„H„NjO,  +  4H,0.     Tough  colorless  mass. 

(Solvent?)  c  ^  7.34,     [a];.  =  +  101.6°  ;   c  =  J5.89,     la]n  =  +  87.770  • 
A  review  of  recent  determinations  on  pilocarpine  is  given  by 
Jowett,"  and  the  optical  rotation  of  the  base  and  salts  has  been 
measured.     The  formula  of  the  base  is  taken  as  CiiHkO.N,. 


'  Frcund, 

o«phi  ;  Ann.  Chem.  (tleb 

'  Frruod,  joaephi ;  /iia..  177,  ■>. 

ocr  :  Arch.  d.  FtiBrm..  >a9 

'  ™c  de  M 

<xr,/^.cil. 

•  Marqula 

;ahresbericht,  187J,  p.  89S. 

*  Add.CIu 

m,  (UeWgl.iOJ,  iM, 

'Ber.  d.c 

em.  G«,.  Il,™4. 

/*.<(..  .1,3284. 

•  P«hl :  J 

»  J.  Chtm 

■*«..  77.  4J3- 
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Base,  chloroform  f  a  ^=  i  to  ao,     [ajo  =^  +  100.5° 

For  the  salts,  the  solvent  used  appears  to  be  alcohol  or  water. 

NilraU,  C„H„0,N,.HNO„  1:=  9.57a,  [a]o  =  + 82.90° 

Hydrochloride,  e=  9.934,  "   ^  +  91.74* 

Hydrobromide,  c  =  10.058,  "  =  +  77,05" 

Sulphate,  c  =    7.318,  "    =  ■\-  84.72" 

ISOPILOCARPINB,  C„H„N,0,. 

Base e=  11.652,  [a]D  =  +  4a.9i''l' 

Nitrate c=   6.586,  "  =  +  35.68    I 

Hydrochloride e=  4-974,  [a]     =  +  38.8     f 

Hydrobromide c—    2.188,  ■•      =  +  32.8     1 

PILOCARPIDINB,  C„H„0,N,. 

Base c=i.5374.    Mfl  =  +  81.3"  'I' 

NitraU ^=7.104,  "   =  +  73.2     ( 

PiPBRiNB.     Inactive. 

Spastbinb.   C„H„N,.     Thick  oil,   colorless  and  odorless. 
Boiling-point,  180°  to  181"  (20  mm.). 

Alcohol  (96  p.  c.) c=33.88,      [a]«  =  —  14.6°  • 

rf-a-PiPEcoLiNB  (a-Methylpiperidine),  CjH^N.CH,.  By  • 
resolution  of  the  racemic  synthetic  a-pipecoline  by  means  of 
^-tartaric  add.     Boiling-point,  118°  to  119°.' 

rf»  =  0.860,     Md  =  + 31.73"" 
Purest  preparation  :  [a\D  —  +  37=9;  36-9;  37-3°  • 

rf-CoNiNB  (rf-a-A^Propylpiperidine),  CjH„N.C,H,, 
I.  Natural  Conine.     Prom  Conium  maculatum. 

rf"  =  0.873.  [a]D  =  +  15.6'  ' 

■Z"  =  0.845,  ["]*  =  +  >3-79  ' 

d    —  0.845,  b.  p.  lid"  to  167°,    [<ir]ij  =  +  15.6°  • 

<f »  =  0.8438,  b.  p.  165.7  to  165.9  (759  mm-).  [«];?  =  +  'S-?"  '* 

1  Jowdt :  Loc.  cit.    Solvent  not  given. 

'  Jowetl :  toe.  cil.    SolvenI  not  clearly  given. 

•  Berohelmei :  Gui.  chim.  ital..  13,  at. 

t  IiOdenburK:  Ann.  Chem.  (Uebig),  a47,  fij. 

•  I^denbntg  :  Loc.  at.  (iBSS). 

•  Udentnirg ;  Ber.  d.  cbem.  Ges.,  aj,  8)6,  joSj  (1894). 
'  H.SchiSi  Ann.  Chem.  (l.lehig),  166,  «  {1873), 

•  I^denburg:  Ibid.,  147,  S6  (issa). 

•  Iiodeobms :  Bet.  d.  chrm.  Gei,  ay,  858  (1894), 
"  WolflenMcIn  :  lltid.,  a?,  aCii. 
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2.  Artificial  Conine,  by  resolution  of  a-W-propyli»peri<lme  by 
means  of  rf-tartaric  add,' 

rf-  =  0.845.    Md  =  + 13-87°* 

rf"  =  0.8438.  b.  p.  167.7°,    [a]o  =  +  18.3"  ■ 

The  following  data  oa  the  specific  rotation  of  conine  and  its 
.salts  are  given  by  Zecchini.' 


K»m«. 

Solvent. 

Benzene 

'- 

[<»]^.    ' 

Conine 

>3094 

24.3" 

+  9.54" 

W.464 

33.1 

+  9.77 

" 

33-a90 

33-9 

+  11.14 

Alcohol 

10.841 

34.4 

+    8.13 

15.173 

33.7 

+  8.70 

44.687 

36 

-f    9.98 

Water 

1. 071 

'5.7 

+    1. 31 

AceUte 

Benzene 

2a.8s4 

257 

+    3.63 

Alcohol 

21.904 

35.0 

+  a-3S 

Water 

31.944 

36.6 

+  1.16 

Hydrochloride 

Alcohol 

6.7" 

»S 

+  4.56 

Water 

11.458 

36 

+  0.37 

Alcohol 

6.053 

a3.4 

+  4.a8 

Water 

"-890 

_*S.6  _ 

_+  0.37 

Acefykmine,  C,H„N(C,H,0).     Liquid;  boiling-point,  125" 
•(14  mm.). 

rf„  =  0.9616.    [a]«=  +  34.a'" 

Bmziyykonine,  C,H„N(COC,H,),     Liquid. 
dy^~  1.0613.    [a]^=  +  39.1°* 

l-Conine.     Liquid. 

Absolute  alcohol ^  =  50,     ["I" -- +  iJ.a" 

N-MetkyUonine,  C,H„(CHON.     Boiling-point,  173°  to  174° 
<757mm.). 

rf«-'  =  0.8318.    /  =  34°.     Mi>  =  + 81.33" 
ISOCONINE  C?),C,H„N. 

[«]„  =  + 8. 19' • 
1  I^rnburg :  Bm  I  33,  p.  iii. 

1  Lwlenburg:  Ann.  Cbem.  (Lleblff),  '47.  ^  (18M). 
'  l,adenburs:  Ber.  d,  cliem.  0«..  >7.  }o66  (1894). 

•  HaperieiiH  nil  potere  roUtorio  della  oonilna  e  dei  sUTi  aalL    Roo^  iBn. 
>  [.adeahurf  :  Ber.  d.  chem.  G««.,  36,  B54- 

•  Ladcuburg :  Loc-  cit. 

I  I^enburg:  Ann.Chem.  (LieWg),  a47.  *■ 
■  Wolffeoitein;  Bct.  d.  chem.  Ges.,  a7>  i^"- 

•  LadeoburE :  Ibid..  a6,  B34. 
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According  to  Wolff  en  stein,'  this  is  a  mixture  of  rf-conine 
with  inactive  conine, 

Bmzoylisoconine,  C,H„N(COC,Hj).     Liquid. 
rf„  =  r.o6j3,      [a]o  =  +  39.1°  ' 

>?-pROPVi.  PiPBRiDiNE,  C,H„N.C,H,.     The  synthetic  base 

has  been  resolved  by  means  of  tartahcacid  by  J.  D.  Granger.* 

d-Boit,  d  =  0.8517,    [a]*  =  +  6.39" 

t-Base,  d  —  0.8517,         "  =  —  6.39° 

a-IsOBUTVLPiPSRiDiNE  ( Homoconine ) ,  CjH„N.CH,. 
CH(CH,),.  Liquid  ;  boiling-point,  181°  to  182°  ;  </;=  0.8583. 
Inactive.* 

Homoamic  Acid,  C,jH„NO,,  and  Amido  Valeric  Add, 
C,Hi,NO„  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  conine,  are  inactive  in 
5  per  cent,  solution.* 

Paraconinb,  C,H,jN.  Liquid  ;  boiling-point,  168°  to  170°. 
Inactive.' 

tf-CoNicsiNE,  C,H„N.     Liquid  ;  boiling-point,  168°. 

rf^  =  0.8976,     Mo  =  -  7.8°  ' 

*-CoNiCEiNK,  C,H,jN.     Liquid  ;  boiling-point,  150°  to  151°. 

[ct]d  ^=  about  +  43°  ' 
The  statement  of  Hesekiel'  that  /3-picoline  is  active  is  an 
error,  according  to  Landolt." 

Nicotine,  C„H|,N,,  Boiling-point,  246. 7  ( 745  mm. ) . 
rfr  —  i.oiioi. 

M"  =  - 161-55°" 
-    -  -  164.0  " 

[a]g  ^  —  161.09  " 

[a.-j»  _;  —  i6a.84,     d^  "  1. 0107  " 


*  jMCoU.  Stoehr ;  Ibid,  >6,  9«9. 
<teu  :  Ibid..  19,  503,  507, 

•  Mkluel  :  Ibid.,  14,  2105. 
nann  :  Ann.  Chem.  (LiebiR),  >b9.  ■' 

>  l^llnuna,  p.  IS3. 

'  B*r.  d,  chsm.  Cei..  iS,  yffl' 

>i  LandoIt.|5>:  Ann.  Cbem.  (Ueblg),  i»«. 

I :  Inang.  Diu.,  Berlin.  1S96. 

ni  and  PeizDlato :  Ztachr.  pliTS.  Chc 
I*  Gctitiari :  llnd..  ip,  rjo,  |  46. 
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Rotation  dispersion  of  nicotine. ' 
Effect  of  temperature  between  lo"  and  30°.' 
Solutions  in  water.* 
Solutions  in  water,  great  dilution.* 
Solutions  in  water,  increase  of  rotation  on  standing.* 
Solutions  in  ethyl  alcohol.* 
Solutions  in  propyl  alcohol,  ether,  acetone.' 
Solutions  in  benzene.' 
Nicotine  Salts.     Right-rotating. 
Hydrochloride,  C„H„N,.HC1. 

Water,  \a'\'%=  +  51.50  — O- 7931  ?  +  0.004*38 ?■,  forj  =  s7to90, 
from  which  for 

p=\o:  (ar]«  -.  +  14.44 ;    ^  ^  30 :  [a]»  t~  +  16.75'  ' 

Neutral  Sulphate,   CC„H„N,),.H^,. 

Water,   [a]"  =  +  19.77  —  0.05911  q,     for  ^  ^  30  to  90. 
from  which  for 

p^\o:  [o]-  -  +  14.5a ;   ^  --  30  :  \a\%  =  -  15-64°  '* 

Acetate,  C,„H,.N,.C,HA- 

Water,   [rt]~  =  +  49.680  —  0.6189  Q  4   0.00J542  ?'.  for  ?  =  77  to  95, 
from  which  for 

/  ^  10:  (a]^  =-  +  14.57° : ;»  =  30 :  [«]~  -  T  18.81°  '" 
Water..-.  \_a\™  =  +  13.104  +  0.11406c  +  0.00J073  ^,  to  c -•  65  " 

On  the  behavior  of  a  left-rotating  equimolecular  mixture  of 
nicotine  and  glacial  acetic  acid  on  dilution  with  water,  see 
S46,  p.  161.     For  solutions  of  nicotine  acetate  in  alcohol : 
<:^-  12.97:  [a]S=  -  65.37°  ;<:   =  51.1a  :  [a:]^  =  - 58.94' 

On  addition  of  water  to  the  alcoholic  nicotine  acetate  solu- 
tion, the  rotation  becomes  right-handed  ;  conversely,  aqueous 

1  Gennsri.i46,  p.  iSo. 
•  LaDdotl.  iSo,  p.  »S. 

loll,  t  5».  P-  iB'- 


d.  chctn,  C«*,.  15.  i8jii. 
zolato:  ZtKhr.  phyi.  Chtn 
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solutions  of  the  salt  become  left-rotating  on  addition  of  alco- 
hol. The  aqneous  solutions  of  the  sulphate  and  hydrochloride, 
which  are  right-rotating,  behave  in  the  same  manner. 
■  The  separation  of  nicotine  from  the  alcoholic  solutions  of 
its  salts,  by  means  of  -triethyl  amine,  aniline,  and  ammonia, 
may  be  followed  by  the  polariscope ;  a  method  of  determining 
nicotine  is  based  on  the  complete  displacement  by  solutions  of 
potassium  and  sodium  hydroxides.  The  decompositions  are 
not  absolutely  complete  in  aqueous  solutions.' 

Boric  acid  added  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  pure  nicotine 
produces  a  slight  decrease  in  the  left  rotation. 

Hydronicotine,  C,„H„N,.  Boiling-point,  263°  to  264°, 
rf"  =  0.993. 

Water c—  13.7°,     [a]/)  =  —  15.40* 

(/-CopBLLiDiNB,  CbH„N.  Boiling- point,  162°  to  163°. 
rf  =  0.838. 

d    =0.8381,  [«■]/,  =  + sfi-so"' 

rf^^  0.8375.  "    =  +  36.93' 

/-CoPELLiDiNB.     Boiling-point,  162*"  to  164°. 

d  =0.8386,  [«]/>  =  -  7.91" 

rf"  =  0.8347,  "  =  — i6.a6°* 
rf-IsocoPELLiDiNE,  CbH„N,     Boiling-point,  163°  to  166". 

d"  =  0.8500,     [o-Jd  =^  -  15.93°  • 

/-IsocOPELLiDiNE.     Boiling- point,  162.2°  to  162.5°. 

d    =  0.8445.    ["]o  =  —  as^S" ' 
d"  ^  0-8435.         "    =  —  5703  * 

Tetrahydroquinai-dine,  C,oH„N.  The  racemic  base  has 
been  split  by  Pope  and  Peachey'  by  the  dextrocamphorsul- 
phonic  acid  method.     They  give  for  the 

I'Base,  rfj'-s  =  i. 01365,     [a:}g  =  —  s8.ia° 
d-Base,  d^  =  1.019J,      [a]»  =  -f-  58.09 

'  Penolalo :  Can.  cblm.  ital..  lo,  760. 
I  Slard  :  Compt.  rend,.  97,  ms- 

•  Ijtvy.  WoKTenstdn :  Ber.  d,  cheirf.  Ge«..  a8, 1J71. 

•  IfCvy,  WoinenMcIn  :  lUd..  Oe»..  49.  i960. 

•  J.  Chem.  aoc..  7g,  1066. 
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For  the  ^-base,  Ladenburg'  found  nearly  the  same  valne 
after  tartaric  add  resolution.  In  their  paper,  Pope  and 
Peadiey  give  the  constants  for  salts  and  other  derivatives. 

37.  Glucoaldes 

Saucin,  C„H„0,. 

Water ;^  =  i  to  3,      [a]g  =  -  65.17  +  <i-63/>  ' 

Water >  =  4-938.    <^  =  10135,    [ar]^ --- 61.56  • 

Water /  =  3.78,     la]j  =  - 73.4" 

Alcohol  (sop-  c.),    [a:]D  =  — 50.30  — 0.05036?, 

i  —  ji'tosS",  f =90 to 96* 

Helicin,  C„H„0,  +  '/.H,0. 

Alcohol  (sop.  c.) /  =  ao",  /  =3  to  9,  [a]o  —  ~  4.7.0^°  * 

Water p^  1.351  (anhydrous),    rf^  =  1.0084,     ["Ij  =  —  6o.43»  ' 

POPUUN,  C,H„0.. 

Water fi  ^^  t,    la]y  ^  -  53°  ' 

Phloridzin,  C„H^0„  +  2H,0. 
Alcohol  (97p.  c.)---- / -^  I  t05,    [a:]-s  =  — 49.40  —  141^  ' 

Alcohol /  —  4.6,     [(iJd  =  —  53°)* 

Wood  alcohol ^  =  3.9,         "   ^  —  52  ) 

Amygdalin,  C^H^NO,,  +  3H,0. 

[«]/>_= -35-5°  '• 
Apiin,  C„H„0„.     Weak  alcoholic  solution. 

[a]/- +  173°" 

CONIFERIN.  C„H„0,  +  2H,0. 

Water fi  ■=  0.631  [anhydrous),    d^  ■=  0.9998,     [a]^=  —66.90" 

Glucovanillin,  C„Hi,0,  +  2H,0. 
er /  ^  0.S96  (anhydrous),  d^  ^  i.ooii,  [«]»  =  — 88.63*" 

Ber.  A,  cheni.  G*».,  a?,  73. 

Htne  :  ADO.  Chem.  (Liebigl.  |76,  116. 

Wegachcider :  Bcr.  d.  cbem.  Ga.,  ig,  7600. 

Btot.  Fuleur  :  Compt.  rend,,  34,  607. 

Sorokln:  J.  praU.  Chem..  [i],  a7.  3» 

Sorakin  :  fiH.,  [i],  37,  »»i. 

Btol.  Pasteur ;  Lot.  nl, 

Hok:  Ano.  Cbem.  (Liebig),  176,  117- 

Oudemina  :  fbia..  166,  69. 

Bouchardat:  Compt.  rend.,  19,  \i^t. 

Llndenborn.  GerichleD  :  Ber.  ±  chem.  Oca.,  9,  1113. 
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'14  CONSTANTS  OP  ROTATION  OF  ACTIVH  BODIES 

CONVALLAMARIN,   CaH„0„. 

Alcohol [a]/)  =  — 55" 

DiGiTONiN,  C„H„0„  +  5H,0. 

Acetic  acid  (75  P- C-)  ■■p=i.B,    [a'],}— —  $0" 
Ivy  Leaf  Glucosidh,  C„H^0„. 

Alcohol ■■.-■■  1=21',     [a]i)    -  —  47-5°' 

ISOHBSPBRIDIN,  C„H^O„  +  2H,0. 

Alcohol [a]ii  =-89°* 

Narinoin  (Aurantitn,  Hesperidin),  C,iH„0|,, 


[«]S  =  - 


84.5'! 
87.6  ( 


Alcohol c—    7.299,  t  =  i7, 

OuBAiN,  C,H„0„  +  7H,0. 

Water ^--^0.65, 

PiCElN.  C,.H„0,  +  H,0. 

Water P-^2.5,       [a]i,^-V' 

CoNVOLVULiN,  C„H,^0„.     Melting-point,  140°  to  148°. 

Alcohol [a)i)  =  — 36.9°' 

In  addition,  E.  Fischer  baa  produced  a  series  of  simple  glu- 
cosides  synthetically  and  has  determined  their  constants  of  ro- 
tation : 


Solvent. 

P 

''». 

+  157-6° 

B.FiKher.t 

a-Methyl-rf-glucoside 

Water 

5 

"8,  iisa 

a-     •■      -/-        •■ 

5 

-1S6.9 

28,  1152 

a.Ethyl-rf- 

t'^7 

1.025 

+  150.6 

»«,  1 154 

+  ISO.  3 

afl.  1154 

a-Methyl    galartosidel 

tr 

1,016 

+  179-0 

"8.  I 155 

p.      ■'                •'       "> 

Borax  sol. 

+     a.6 

27,  3481 

Ethyl 

Water 

9^47 

1.0273 

+  178,75 

Benzyl  arabiuoMde  -  ■ - 

1.03 

i!o338 

+  ai5» 

37,  2482 

Methyl  glucoheptoside 

10.06 

-  74.7 

i-  "sf 

a-Methyl  xyloBide    •■ 

9  3» 

1.026 

+  >53S 

*8,   1158 

^       "             ■■ 

9.14 

1.024 

-  65.9 

18,  IIS7 

Methyl  rhamnoside... 

9.68 

-   63.2 

IB,  IIS9 

III 

t.036 

-   88.S 

28,  1160 

r.oa6 

-   88.9 

at,  Il6a 

Mandelnitrile     glu-  \  1 
coaidc  ( 

8..5 

1.018 

-    26.9 

28,  1509 

9.r6 

1.017 

+    I7.4 

28,  1 163 

Diacetone  arabinoside 

2.41 

;:S 

^.i1 

all  [[6^ 

glucoside 
' '           fructoside  ■ 

4-93 

28,   1167 

7-29 

1. 014 

-161,3 

2>,  1165 
18,  1 168 

Triacetoneinannitol..| 

Alcohol 

9-58 

o.8n 

+    "-5 

1  T>nr« :  J-hr«berich 

1682.  p.  ..y>. 

'KilU 

01 :  Ber.  d 

chem,  Ge». 

a4-ll»- 

ct  :  Bull. 

»c.  chlm,  [.),  «.  >.. 

'  Will:  Ber.d.  chem.  G 

ei.,  >a,  294. 

ud:  Com 

H.  rend.,  to  J 

irtj. 

•  Ber,  d.  cbem.  Ges. 

»-.  l3)."".944 

•Kron 

10  In  sq 

er :  Chen 

■>»IU»1 

,Centil)l.,  (1894).  !,«»■ 
tlon  inactive. 
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BITTBR  PBINCIPI.BS  AND  INDIFFBKENT  BODIKS 

Also :  d-and  /-Metbylmannoside. 

Water fi  =  &,    [«1d  —  ±  79.31079.4°  ' 

<f-Icnn  :  Water P-t,       "     ■=  +  8a.5°  j  ' 

"     ^=-8,       •'      =  +  79-a    [ 

Alcohol fi=t,       "     =  +  87.3  J 


38.  Bltt«r  PiindplM  and  Indifierent  Bodies 

Sanionin  Croup 

The  following  data,  unless  otheiwise  stated,  are  from  Came- 

luttt  and  Nasini.'     According  to  these  authors  the  conceutra- 

tiou  is  without  effect  on  the  rotation  : 


Santonic  acid 

Methyl  eater... 

Ethyl  eater  - .  -  - 

«-Propyl  ester  . 

AUyl  ester 

t-Butyl  ester-.. 
Parasan  tonic  acid  ■ . 

Methyl  ester... 

Ethyl  ester..-- 

Propyl  ester  -  - . 
Santotiyl  chloride- - 
Saatonyl  bromide  -  ■ 
Santonyl  iodide 


'  BkeaMeii 


Alcohol  97 

lis" 

3 

-  174.0P 

"       90 

I'.l 

3 

-  175-4 

"       80 

US 

3 

-  176.5 

Chloroform 

i^S 

3-ro 

-  171-5 

" 

:36 

6 

—  171-37 

1-5 

1+  393-15 

36-5 

"S 

+  744-61 

so 

31-30-S  +  754 

36 

1.5 

—  333,46 

j36 

1-5 

+  89735 

a.6-50 

-t- 891.7 

36.5 

6 

-    70-31 

36.5 

6 

-    5a- 33 

'36.5 

6 

—   45-35 

.36-5 

6 

-    39-34 

.36.5 

6 

"    39-54 

,37 

6 

:-    41-63 

36 

6 

-    98-5" 

36 

6 

-  108.91 

36 

6 

'-    99.98 

36 

6 

-■    91,27 

16.5 

6 

-    13.14 

36 

6 

-  100.53 

26 

6 

-    99-31 

.chem.  Gfs,. 

»9.  »9'7 

ira.  P«7«-Ila», 

d.  chem.  Ces.,  19, 1 
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CONSTANTS  OP  ROTATION  OP  ACTIVE  BODIES 


Pbotosantontii    

iBOphotountonin  

Debydtophotosantonic  i 

add  I 

Diethyl  ester 

Isophotosantonic  add  ■  ■  ■ 

Monoacetylisophoto-'i 
santonic  acid / 

Santoninic  add 

Nasalt 

Hypountoninic  add---- 

Dibydrosantinic  acid 

Santinic  add 

Santoninamincsulphate-  ■ 
Santoniaamiiie    hydro-  -i 

chloride J 


"    80% 
Water 


131. 6 

+    76. 77 


+  "4- "7 

+    58-6 

as.S 

•9-36 
4.63 

64.37 

103.67 

136.83 


The  following  data  are  given  by  Nasmi*  for  the  specific  rota- 
tion of  some  bodies  of  the  santonin  group  for  light  of  different 
colors : 


-j  656.3 

'1589.1 

, ;  518.3 
■;  486.1 
'U38.3I 

■  j  433.6  I 


Chk) 

-140. 1 

rofoTO. 

+  o.»85y 

- 149.3 

+  O.IS55? 

-101.7 

+  03086? 

-385.6 

+  0.5820? 

-303.38 

+  0.6557? 

-365.55  +  0.8184? 

-534.98 

-r  t.5»4o? 

Alcohol. ,  ^  fl^^ 

^..j 

—  II0.4I  +    . 
— 118.8'  +104 

161.0!  +ia4  '+   693 
-333.6,  +167  i+   991 

..  ,  +181  j+1053 
-261.7,  +^'7  1+1333 
-380.0  +857  +3on 
+  3381 


..Chlorof.j.-: 


Chlorof. ' 

jtojo 


1+  44»|+  484,+  580-5 
+  549  +  655.6 
+   754,+   89J-7 


1  Bcr.  d,  chem.  G«.,  16, 1859. 

>  lUd.,  19,  3160. 

•  Ann.  Chem.  (Ueblg).  n6,  ii; 


11481  +  1334 
1444:  +  1666 


+  2610+3963 
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BITTER  PRINCIPLES  AND  INDIFFERENT  BODIES 


Andreocci'  gives: 

if-IMaantotiionB  add [" 


DesmotropodiMDtonioua  add-- 
E>esiiiotropo8antoiiloiu  add 


=  -85.8 
-  +  74-6 
=  —  74-3 
=  —  64.5 
=  —  S3-3 


Other  Vegetable  Substances 

AsEBOTOXiN  (Andromedotoxin),  C„H„Oii|. 

Water c—1.%,      [■«];;  =  —   9-7°!' 

Chlorofonn t  ^0.41,         "  =  +  lo.i  J 

PlCROT^xiN.  C„H„0,. 

Alcohol /==3.ia5,     [a]/  =-  aS.i"  ' 

EcHlCfiRiN,  C„H^O,. 

Ether c  =^  1,  MB  =  + 63-75° |* 

Chloroform e—2.  "    =  +  65-75   ) 

ECHITIN,  C„H„0,. 

Ether c  =  i,  [a]g  =  +  7i.s°y 

Chlorofonn. c  =  a,  "    =+75-3) 

ECHITEIN,  C„H,„0. 

Ether c  =^  7,  [«]g  =  +  88"    |» 

Chloroform c  =  J,  "    =  +  85,5) 

ECHIHETIN.  Ca^H^O,. 

Ether c  =  a,  [a]g  =  +  S4.8'"' 

EUPHORBON,  C,(HmO. 

Ether e  =  4,  ["]g  =  +  "-T"!* 

Chloroform e  =  4,  "    =  +  i8-8  t 

Antiarohic  Acid,  C,H„Oj  (from  AnOaris  toxicaria). 
Water [a]fl  =  +  3°°' 

Ldpeol,  C„H„0?. 

Ether <r  =  9-97.      ['«]c  =  +  '7°' 

I  Attl.  R.  Acad.   Uocei,  Lsl.  4.  '*<■ 

>  Zuyer :  R«c-  tnv.  cblm.  Payi-Bai,  s,  jij. 

•  BoiKhardat  ■□<]  Boudet :  J.  pharm.  chim,.  [3],  13,  368- 

•  JobM  and  H»H  :  Aon.  Chcm.  (Lteblg),  17B,  49- 
'  Job«  end  HcMc  ;  Lbc.  cil. 

■  •  HeM«  :  Ann.  Chcm.  (I,ieblg),  191, 195. 
1  Klliani ;  Arch.  der.  Pharm.,  334,  438. 

•  Uklcrnlk :  Ztichr.  phrslnl.  Chem.,  15,  415. 
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il8  CONSTANTS  OF  ROTATION  OF  ACTIVB  BODU 

Phasoi.,  C,(H„0.  3t 

Chloroform P  ~  ^,  ["lo  =  +  V-f)"'^ 

ar-LACTACEROi.,  CuH„0. 

Cblorofonu p  =  1.372,     \a\l  =  +  76.1' 

/S-LactacHROL,  C„H^0. 

Chloroform ^  =  4,  ['»]g  =  +  38.3°* 

QOBBRACHOL,  C„H„0. 

Chloroform p  =  A,  ["^Jg  =  —  *9'3°  ' 

CUPRBOL,  C„H„0. 
Chloroform  ■ . 


CINCHOI,,  C^H^O, 
Chloroform  ... 


/  =  3-<56.      ta]g  =  -  37.5°  * 

^  =  6,  [a]3  =  -34-6'"- 

39.  BlUary  SubsUocet 


Cholesterin,  C^H„0(?)  (melting-point,  145')  andC^H„0 
+  H,0. 

Anhydrous  ether r=-i,     [a-]/j  =  —  3I.ia°  i* 

"        chlorofortn. . 


IW3  = 

from  which [a]g  ^ 


-370».  -37-81.  -38.63°  f 
-36.61 —o.a49''  J 

Solutions  of  the  anhydrous  substance  in  ether  {c  ^  7.941), 

and  in  petroleum  spirit  {c  =  10)  gave,  in  agreement  with  each 

other,  the  following  numbers : ' 


l,ight. 

B. 
-JO.63 

C. 

n. 

*r 

F. 

G. 

[«]= 

-»5-54 

-31-59 

-  39-91 

—  4I-9* 

-48-65 

-6a.37 

Cholesterin  Ester  of  Oleic  Acid,  C„HuO.(C.,H„0).     From 
dog  serum.     Melting-point,  41°  to  45°, 
Equal  parts  of        \ 
alcohol  +  chloroform  j 


=  7.94.    [«]!-= -I 


1  Likicreik  :  ZUcbt.  phyalol.  Cbem.,  ig,  430. 
!  H«He :  Ana.  Chem.  (LieMg).  J34,  34S. 
'  Hegse:  Tbid.,  ati.  tji. 

•  Htue:  /bid..aaB.39i. 
>  HcBK  :  /did.,  a>g,  994. 

•  Hesse:  Md„  t^j,  itS. 

'  I,lndeDme3rer :  J.  pr»kt.  Chcm..  [i],  99,  jaj. 

•  Hliithle :  ZUctir.  phyuol.  Chem.,  >i,  137. 
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BILIARY  SOBSTAKCBS  7I9 

Phyi    iTERiM,  C^H„0.     Melting-point,  132°  to  133*. 
QJorofMni >  =  1.636,    [a]g  =  —  34.2"  ' 

Pahaphytosterin,  C„H„0. 

Chlorofonn e  =  3-45.      ["l^  =  —  44-1°  ' 

IsocHOLESTERiN,  C^H^O.      Melting-point,  138°  to  138.5°. 

Btber <■  =  7.344,    [«]o  =  4  6o" 

'■      '■  =  *-435.        "    =  +  59.1*'* 

Paracbolbstbrin,  C^H^O.    Melting-point,  i34°to  134.5°. 

Chlorofonn p  =  a.7,     rf  =  I.47J7,     ["1"  =  —  28.88"' 

Caulostbrin,  C^Hj.0.     Melting-point,  158*  to  159°. 

CUorrionn c-=-  5.0905,  \_oi\D  ^=  —  49.6°  • 

ErgosterTn,  C^H^O. 

Chlorofonn f=3.33,      [a']D  =  — 114*' 

Koprostbrin,    C„H„0.      From    human    feces.    Melting- 
point,  95°  to  96°. 

Bther (  =  13.3  (1.581  grarosubat.  in  lacc.  ether),  [djo  =  J-  14" 

Glycocholic  Acid,  C^H„N0,. 
Alcohol f^::  9.504.    Rotation  independent  of  the  concentration. 


I.i«hl. 

C                 D. 

E. 

*f 

F. 

+  48.7 

G. 

[«]  = 

+  21.6  j  4-  29-0 

+  37.9 

+  ip.o 

+  56.8' 

Sodium  Salt,  NaC^H.,NO,. 

Alcohol c^  30.143.    [°'1d  =  +  ^S-I'Y 

Water r  rr.  14.938,  "  =  +  ao.8  j 

The  concentration  is  without  influence. 
Taurocholic  Acid,  C^H^NSO,. 
Sodium  Salt,  NaC.H„NSO,. 

Alcohol r-9898.    Mo -=  +  345°,      [i>=  +  39'l'* 

Water c  =  8.856,        "    ^  +  31.5  "  =  +  34  f 

'  Hhk  :  Ann.  Chem.  (Llebig),  i«3,  177. 

>  Ukiernik  :  Ztschr.  pbysiol.  Chcm..  ■(,  410. 

*  Schulie.  B«rMeri  :  J.  praicl.  Chcm.  [i],  >g,  170. 

t  Keinkr,  Rodewald  :  Ann.  Chem.  Cleblg),  ao7.  919. 

*  Schulie,  Birbieri:  J.  pnltl.  Chem.,  |2],  ag,  166. 
'  Tanret ;  Ann.chim.  phys..  [6],  >o,  i&g. 

'  Bottdiyoaki  and  Humnickl :  ZUcht,  phyiiol.  Chem.,  91,  396 ;  BondiyuU  ■■  Ber. 
L  chem.  Ga.,  M,  int. 

>  Roppe-Seylet :  J.  prakt,  Chem.,  [ij,  8«,  161, 
"  Boppe^Scyler :  Loc.  n't.,  p.  J63. 
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jao  CONSTANTS  OF  HOTATION  OF  ACTIVE  BODIES 

The  coDcentration  is  without  influence. 
Cholalic  Acid,  C„H„0,C+  H,0)  and  (+  2'1,H,0). 

a.  Anhydrous  CholaHc  Acid. 

From  ox  gall;  Alcohol,  <:  =  3.338,     [aja  =  + 50.2-1' 
"     dc^feces:      "      (^3.942,         "  =  +  47.6  ( 

b.  Cholalic  Acid  with  2'/,  mols.  water  of  crystallization. 


A^hj^rou* 

M^ 

,{fl»»,. 

6.070 

+  35-4" 

+  31-9° 

4.433 

+  34.8 

+  31-4 

SolutionB 

2.707 

+  35-2 

+  31.? 

in  alcohol 

a.658 

+  33-9 

+  30-4 

a.  030 

+  34.5 

+  31" 

1.804 

+  34.a 

+  30.8 

Cholalic  add  with  a'/i  mols-  water.  Alcohol,  e  = 

.969(a.639Ri^ydroiis)  :* 

I,in.. 

B. 

C              D. 

£. 

4^       1       F, 

G.               f 

["] 

For  hydrated  j 
subatauce      j 

For  anhydrous  1 
sabstance   ■  i 

+  35.3 

+  37.0 

+  30.4 

+  40.1 

+  44.7 

+  4a.a  i  +  47-3 

+  60,8     +7 

C"^] 

+  38.2 

+  30-I 

+  33-9 

+  47.0  ,  +  5».7 

+  67-7+7 

c.  Cholalic  Acid  Alcoholatc.  C„H„05  +  C^H^OH.' 
Solution  in  alcohol  of  97  volume  per  cent 


p , 

[«li' 

""ilicohir" 

pure  Bcid. 

0.81518 

4„srip"'"«'- 

1.9307 

1.7^62 

16.4 

IS 

+  3«-30'  1  +  34-83° 

16.3 

1-3340 

1..989 

0.S1050 

23-4 

21-4 

+  31.1a     1  + 34-63 

33 

1.1535 

1.0358 

0.81006 

ao.4 

10.4 

+  31.30    1  +  34-83 

ai. 

a.9204 

2.6246 

0. 8 1 493 

ai.i 

+  3'-73     |  +  35-»9 

31.3 

0-9559 

0.8591 

0.81503 

14-3 

15 

+  32.02     1  +  35.63 

ia.3 

0-4794 

0.4309 

0.81360 

13-4 

'5 

+  31-85      +35-44 

14 

1  Hoppe-Seylf  r ;  Loc.  cil.,  p.  j66. 

"  Hoppt-Beylcr  :  Lx.  cil.,  p.  167. 

■  Hoppc-Styler  :  J.  pr.kl.  Chfm..  [i].  S9,  267. 

<  Vahlen  ;  2tKhr.  i^ysiol.  Chem.,  »t,  153. 
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BILIARY  SUBSTANCES 

Potassium  Sail,  KC„H„Oj. 

a.  Aqueous  solutions. 

.:=   6.004,  [a]D  =  +  a8.a' 

c=    7.000,  "  =  +  37-5 

(■=12.562.  "  =  +  a5.9 

1-=  16.749.  "   =  +  246 

f  =  32.331,  "  =  +  24.1 

<:  =  29.775,  "   =  +  24-9 


A        1       rf. 

Mi. 

'■0433 

1.0020 

15 

+  ag-io-    ■) . 

Alcoholi 

3.4940 
5.4570 
6.6825 

9993 
<»975 
00913 
01498 
00695 
01843 

30 
40 

+  30-79 
+  27-23 

+  26.89 
+  27.69 
+  27.06 
+  26.5. 

*. 

c  solutions 

P 

2.1178,    rf>'  =  o.8i 
rf"=o.8i 

037, 
875. 

4.22. 

a]^  =  +  31.60- 
«]2  =  +  3'.27 

■ 

UgM.   1           C, 

D.          1 

£. 

*. 

F. 

[«1 

=  j     +  33.7 

+  30-8 

+  38 

5           -t-  40.9 

+  47.5°  ' 

Sodium  Salt,  NaC„H„0(. 
a.  Aqpeous  solutions.' 


'  aoppeSeyltr :  ].  prakl.  Ch*m.,  [i].  S».  170. 
>  Vablent  ZWchr.  phy.iol.  Chem.,  Ji,  253. 

•  Vahlea- 

•  Hoppe;Seyler ;  Loc.  cil..  p.  369. 

•  Hoppe-9«yl«r :  Loc.  cil ,  p.  171. 
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CONSTANTS  OF  ROTATION  OF  ACTIVE  BODIES 


A 

d: 

'■ 

[«]!,. 

7.5888 

1.01969 

■a.5' 

+  a7.46'' 

4.9450 

1.0.^ 

14 

+  a8.i9 

4.0419 

1.00816 

20 

+  »7.65 

3.J9M     , 

1,00595 

n 

+  30.61 

From  this,  the  specific  rotation  appears  to  be  increased  by 
lowering  the  concentration. 

b.  Alcoholic  solution. 


Ckolalic  Acid  Methyl  Ester.  CH,.C„H,0..     Crystals. 
Alcohol c^  4.59,    (aJD  =  +  3i.9° 

Ckotatk  Add  Ethyl  Ester,  C^(.C„H„0».     Crystals. ' 
Alcohol c  =  18.479. 


'   +  85.4  I   +  3»-4 


+  40.5   I  +  43-3° 


Cholbinic  Acid,  C„H«0/?).-C„H„0..' 
Alcohol. 


>- 

rf'. 

'. 

[«]'„. 

*.469 

0.81 10 

W 

+  48.87" 

1.786 

o.8ro5 

a 

+  49-53 

0.862 

0.8061 

24 

+  48.60 

0.694 

0.80SO 

3t 

+  5a.49 

Cholanic  Acid.  C^H^O,  +  V.H.O. 

Barium  Salt,  Ba,C„H„0,  +  '/,H,0(?). 

Water ^  =  3.638.    rf=i.oi7,    Mb  =  + 49-37" 

Desoxycholic  Acid,  C„H„0,. 

Alcohol,  p  =  1.968.     a"-*  =  0.81142,     [ajg-*  =  +  49.86°  : 

1  Vihlen :  Lot.  cit. 

■  Koppe-Seyler  :  Lac.  cil..  p,  »71, 

•  Hoppt-Seyler :  Loc.  cil..  p.  rji. 

*  MtKhlDoff ;  fler.  d.  ebem.  Ge»..  19,  47S- 
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GELATINOUS  SDBSTANCES 

LiTHOPELLiNic  Acid,  C^H^O^.     MelUng-point,  305°. 
Alcohol [«]*  — -+I3-76'" 

30.  QeUtiiMms  SnbaUncea 

ar-GLOTiN  (ordinary  glutin,  gelatine). 


Water.  c  =  6.I7r-^" 


M«  = 


Water,  c  —  3.06 


(  =  241035,  "  r=  —  130.5 

/  =  35.  "  =-"5-o 


The  rotation  decreases,  therefore,  with  the  temperature ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  much  influenced 
by  the  concentration. 

The  effect  of  acids  and  alkalies  is  shown  by  the  following 
experiments : 

Glutin  solution  with  c  =  3.06 : 

Uisted  with  equal  vol.  of  annnoaia [')^]o  ^^  —  'So-S"  ^' 

"         "    a  few  drops  of  sodium   hydroxide "   =  —  130.5    I 

"         "     the  same  volume  of  hydroxide "   :=  —  iij,5    [ 

"         "      "       "  "        "  acetic  acid "   —  —  114.O   ) 

The  specific  rotation  of  aqueous  gluUn  solutions  is  decreased 
by  long  boiling.' 

/^-Glutin.  Obtained  by  heating  i  part  of  gelatine  with  2 
to  3  parts  of  water,  in  a  pressure  bottle,  for  several  days  to 
100°,  until  the  liquid  no  longer  solidifies  on  cooling.' 

On  account  of  lack  of  uniformity,  the  products  showed  dif- 
ferences in  the  rotating  power : 

Frodnct  with  1.40  p.  c.  ash.    Water,  c  =  5,      [o];?"'  =  —  130.6° 
■'     1.96     "       "  "      <:=S.      SfiYl    =-125.8 

Slultinitation  was  not  detected. 

The  following  observations  were  made  on  variations  in  the 
rotation. 

I.  The  rotation  of  aqueous  solutions  decreases  with  in- 
creasing dilution : 

■-=5  4  3  2  I 

[a]g=  — 120.7    —  118.1    —  117.S    —  1140    —win" 

<  RcMtCT :  GUI.  rhim.  iUl.,  g,  364 ;  Hoppe-Scyler  sad  ThicrfeldcT :  -'  Haodb.  d. 
pfa}%  u.  path..chcm.  AnnlyK."  6  Aufl.,  p.  309. 

'  de  Bar?:  Hoppe-Styler'«ined,<hein.  Untersuch..  1,  71. 

'  Ha«K  :  Kaly-s  Jahmbericht.  1S89,  p.  19. 

•  Fnmm:  Arch.  fUrdie  ges.  Fhyiiol.,  4S,  144  (1S97). 
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724  CONSTANTS  OF  ROTATION  OP  ACTIVE  BODIES 

a.  The  additioa  of  methyl  and  ethyl  alcohols  in  amount  too 
'small  to  produce  precipitation,  decreases  the  rotation. 

3.  Alkali  chlorides  (and  also  KI),  and  also  alkali  nitrates, 
bring  about  a  decrease  in  the  rotation  which  is  independent  of 
time  and  temperature,  but  a  chemical  change  in  the  glutin  is 
not  produced.     Alkali  sulphates  have  no  similar  action. 

4.  Acids  diminish  the  rotation,  and  in  greater  d^^ee  the 
larger  the  amount  used  and  the  higher  the  temperature.  The 
intensity  of  the  action  follows  in  the  order :  HCl,  H,SO„ 
HC,H,0„  H,PO,.  The  change  does  not  increase  with  time. 
On  neutralization  of  the  acid  the  original  value  of  the  rotation 
is  not  restored. 

5.  Alkalies  and  ammonia  (the  last  in  concentrated  condition 
only)  diminish  the  rotation.  The  decrease  becomes  greater 
with  time,  and  is  not  altered  by  neutralization  of  the  alkali  ; 
a  chemical  change  in  the  glutin  is,  therefore,  produced.' 

Chondrin.     c  =  0.957. 
Water  with  a  few  drops  of  aodinm  hydroxide  solutioa  [a]y  —  —  113.5°  i  * 
The  liquid  mixed  with  an  eqaal  volume  of  sodium  I 

hydroxide  solution "    —  —  SSa.o    f 

The  latter  mixed  with  the  same  volume  of  water- "■      "    —  —  181.0   j 

31.  Prot^  Bodies 

Serum  Albumin, 

1.  Neutral  aqueous  solution [a]o=  —  56°      * 

Aqueous  solution,  saturated  witbNaCl "   —  —  64 

"  "       acetic  add  added "  =i  —  71 

"                "        hydrocfaloric  acid  added  until  pre- 
cipitate formed  redissolvea "  —  —  7S.7 

2.  \,a\a  ~  —  6J.6  to  -  64.6"  ' 

3.  Serum  albumin  crystals : 

Third  crystallization p  =  a.07       [a]o  —  —  Sa.e'j'- 
Still  further  purified /  =  2-345         "    =  —  60.1    ( 

4.  Sertmi  albumin  crystals  : 

Water ^  =  3-9»i    [a]o  =  —  6r.»°  |' 

Thiid  cryatallixation  :         "  =  —  64      J 

'  de  B»r7  :  Hoppc-Seyln'a  med.-cbrm.  Unlfranch.,  i,  71. 

*  Hoppe-Seyler:  ZtKhr.  rUrCheni.  u.  Ph«rm.  t.  Brlcnmeycr,  1864,  p.  757. 

*  SUlkc  :  Jahcabciicht  tBr  Thierchemlc,  leSi,  p.  iS, 
'  Sebalicn  :  ZUchr.  pbytlol.  Chen.,  9,  439. 

*  Michel :  Verh.  d.  physlk.-med.  G«.  lu  Wliriburg,  »f.  No.  3. 
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[«lo  =  -35-5'*V 


Lactai-bumin. 

Water,  /  -  »  ».     [a]i,  =  —  36.6«  1 
"      /       3  3*.  "   =-364    I 

Another  preparation  :        "      p  —  3.13, 
Egg  Albumin. 

1.  Aqueous  solution : 

Independent  of  the  concentration 

By  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid "   =  —  37.7  J 

2.  Dilute  hydrochloric  acid  : 

["]*  =  -  37-8'  • 

3.  Wbtte  of  egg,  fractionated  by  its  solubility  in  ammonium 
stilphate  solutions,  gave 

Fraction  i  soluble  in  concentrated  salt  solution,  3. 75  1  < 

per  cent,  albumin [°1i>  =  —  4290°  1 

Fraction  I  soluble  in  half-saturated  lalt  solution,  8.59  I 

per  cent,  albumin "    -^  —  J4.30    I 

Fraction  3  soluble  in  dilute  salt  solution,  6.48  per  I 

cent,  albumin "    =--  —  25.13   ' 

4.  Ash-free  egg  albumin,  wheat  albumin  and  pea  albumin 
made  by  the  process  of  Harnack.'  The  specific  rotations 
refer  to  [ajo.  * 


laicidKluIkn.       ' 

The  id 

rith  NaOH 

-^.«.- 

Aili-rrcc 
albumin  tn»n 

DUIyifd  1 

toilkalint 

■  od  fur. 

Nol         toturbidi- 

ther  addi- 

, 

hMsme 

'H° 

ionoljcc. 
cuDcNaCI 

wHi"hci. 

plTnulein. 

•olutioa. 

""       piip 

1 

i   -* 

O-U65    1 

....      -54.6' 

-69.9" 

-  77-5° 

-97-6° 

Eggs..      B 

0.316      j 

-57.0' 

[    ■■ 

0.265  ; 

....       -46.1 

-66.8 

-53.5 

-  55-9 

j  A  i"o:787  " 

....      -88.7 

-99.3 

Wheat  {   B'    0.188 

-93.0      ! 

I    "i    0,(01 

....   j  -7i,6 

-54-6 

-3'.o 

Pca» I   OS34 

-_l"^_L-'3.7_ 

-6a.o 

-6o.i 

"  SeballcB  :  ZlKhr.  phy 

lol.  Chem  .  9.  4SJ.  4» 

•  Boppe-Scyler ;  ZUcbr 

Sft.  p.  717. 

•  Starke ;  J.hr.ib.r.  f,  Thietchrait.  im.  p.  1!. 

ZtKhr.  phydol  Chem 

■9,  11, 

>  BCT.  d.  ch«m.  Gta.,  » 

3046;  JJ,,174S  ;»!.»«- 

•Baiow:  P 

flBger'a  Arch 

f,  d,  ga.  Phyriol-  gS. 

119. 

U,g,l,.e..yGtl0^k' 


'26  CONSTANTS  OF  ROTATION  OF  ACTIVE  BODIES 

Albumoses  (Propeptones).' 
Proioalbumose : 


^ 

DlBolTcdln 

DlMolnainndinra  catboulc  bIuUoh 

k 

ofgiMti 

■mL 

A 

c*  -  1.588 

La]^  =  -  7^.6" 

<*  =  2.198  /  =  30° 

«]^=-8..2» 

"   =  2.277 

"    =-79-1 

•■  =  a.M3  t  ^  ai 

■'    =-7o.S 

C 

"  =  i.9"5 

"    =-77-9 

"  =  1.873  ^  =  S3.S 
"  =2.361  /  =  aa.5 

"    =-8o.i 
"    =  —  79-a 

V 

"  =  1.366 

•'    =~73.a 

E 

"  =  1.681 

"    =  —  71-4 

"  =1.904/ =24.5 
"  =  2.494  t  =  Hi 

"    =-76.3 

"    =-75-3 

Deuleroalbumose : 

Hydroclilonc  add 

with  0.06  p.  c.  HCI 

r"=  1.680  (a 

..>  =  -74.4° 

"    0.04    "      " 

"  =  1.517 

•   =  — 79-1 

Sodasol.  "    o,ia    •■    Na,CO, 

Prep.  ^  "  =  2.537 

'   =-74.3(77.6) 

"     "    "    o.ia    " 

•■      J?  "  =  1.765 

'  =  —  75-3 

Salt    "    "    0.5      "    NaCl 

"      A  "--=1.287 

'  =-77.7(77.0) 

Heleroalbumose : 

Hydrochloric  acid  of  0.07  p.  c.  HCI 1-=  1.748     [£r]D=  —  68.65" 

Soda  solution c=  1.584        "  =  —  60.6 

Fibrinogen. 

I.  Dissolved  in  2  to  3  per  cent.  NaCl  solution: 
NaCl  +  Bsh. 


z  blood.. 


=  0,426 

1.3S1  p.  c. 

[a]c  =  -  33-;. 

=  0.414 

1.752   " 

"  =-36.a 

=0.318 

I.4I5  ■' 

■•   =-36.5 

=0.263 

1.819  " 

■'   ^  -  37.7 

Mean 

■'   =-36-8 

=  0.808 

3.744  p.  c. 

"  =-50.5 

Prom  horse  blood  ■ .  • . 

Solutions  with  more  than  0.5  per  cent,  of  fibrinogen  can  not 
be  polarized  on  account  of  the  marked  opalescence. 
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PROTBIN   BODIES 
.  Dissolved  in  NaCl  solution : 


rom  hone  blood 

£-=--0.203      1.045  p.  c.      [alo=  — 50.6° 
c  =  0.389      i-»4"     ■'              "    =-51.5 
c  =  0.533     a.aji    '■           "  =  —  53.9 
'^c  =  0.391     3.409    "           "  =-54.1 
Mean         "  =  -  52-S 

3.  Dissolved  in  0.1 

per  cent,  solution  of  soditini  carbonate 

c  ==  0.481 
f  =  0.335 

c  =  0.593 

N«,CO.  -1-  ash. 
1.788  p.  c.      [a]„  =  -  46.7"  ^  ' 
1.341     "             "   =-44.5 
1.611     "             "   =-45-7 
3.384    "             "   =-451 

SBRVMGU)BUUN. 

Salt  solution \a\D  -- -  47-8"  ■ 

Crystallin. 

From  tbe  crystalline  lens : 

a-Cr7Btal1in  :  Water,  p  =  3.39,  [o-Jc  =  —  46.9"  1  ' 

3-Crystallin  ;         "      /  =  3-i»  "    -    -  43-3     [ 

■'       ^=1.80  '■    -.    -43-1    J 

Atbumoid  from  the  crystalline  lens : 

Water ^  =  »-33.     (''Jo  ^   -  SO-g"!' 

"     ^-2.51.  "   =-lt.i  ( 

VlTELLIN. 

[<l]«-=-43-6''j' 
"   =  -  43.3s  i 

Syntonin. 

From  the  myosin   of  muscles  by   solution   in  very  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid,  or  by  action  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid  on 
albumin.     Solution  in  very  dilute  hydrochloric  acid : 
[a]^  —  —  72°  (Independent  of  the  concentration.) 
Almost  the  same  rotation  is  found  in  weak  alkaline  solution. 
.  i».  '89- 


Jshrenhir.  [.  Thietcheniie  von  Maljr,  1895.  pp.  39.  3: 


1  Hltttlbac 

:  ZlKhr.  phy. 

>id..  >3,  S6. 

Arch,  df  Biol 

<  HUmer  :  : 

[Khr.  phyiiol 

•  MSrncr  - 

•  Chltlmdc 

■nd  Mendel : 
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728  CONSTANTS  OF  ROTATION  OF  ACTIVE  BODIES 

On  heating  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution  in  a  closed  vessel  to 
about  ioo°,  the  rotation  is  increased  to : 
[aU  =  -S4.8'" 

Albuminates. 

Formed  by  the  action  of  strong  potassium  hydroxide  solution 
on  albumins.     As  maxima  there  were  found : 

Albuminate  from  Bcmm  albumiu [a]o  — —  86°  1' 

"  "     uncoag^utated  egg  albumin "  —  —  47 

"     coagulated        "  "      "=  —  58.5! 

"           "     cweiu    (aolution    in    strong    KOH. 
Rotation  variable  with  amount  of  alkali) "  =  —  91     J 

Casein. 

In  magne^um  sulphate  solution [a]o--  —  80°     I' 

In  water  containing  4  cc.  of  fuming  hydrochloric  add, 

per  liter - "  =  —  87        > 

In  the  smallest  possible  amount  of  sodium  hydroxide 

solution  "  ■-=  —  76       J 

In  aqueous  solution,  as  strong  asposuble ■■  ■■   [a]/  =  —  117.7°  ' 

Hbmielastin. 

Water p—  2.509,     [alo—  -~  92.7°  (approx.)' 

ElastinpepUme : 

Water ;»  =  6.14.       \.a\i>  ^  —  87.9°  • 

'  Hoppe-Scylcr :  ZUch.  f.  Chetn.  u.  Pharm.  TOn  ErlCDiuexet  ii>6«.  p.  741. 

»  Koppe  Seylir  :  Ibid..  iB««.  p.  757. 

'  Happc-S«]'Ier ;  £«,  cH. 

•  Btchamp  :  Bull.  »c.  chim.,  {3J,  ii,  IJI. 

(  Hottwciewskf :  ZUchr.  phjilol.  Cbeia.,  6,  j]7.  ya. 
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Bodies  molivd  by  fuo^  .... 
BoltEmann^B  formnlu  ..... 

Bon'boDB,  sugar  In 

Boricadd^ndUrtratM   .... 

Brli  table  for  sugar  aolMloiu  . 
Btoch's  metliod  for  rotation  dl 

Bromcamplionialphaalc  aeld  In  resolution 113 

CBlculBtion  of  optical  modifications Sjto    65 

sMiltiveaesa 340 

Camphor,  determination  of .,,.-..,-..,........,...  4^ 

Candy,  sugar  in 487 

Cane  Busar  and  alkalies 251 

detetminatlon  of 463 

and  tempetatare  effect 3B3 

Caiamels 487 

Caiwea  of  mnltirotation :?] 

Celluloid,  caniplior  in 497 

Cbange  in  spedHc  rotation  bjr  dilution joj 

Channel  in  specific  rotation,  varioiu 215 

Chlorcampbonulpbooic  addln  resolDtlon tij 

Cinchona  alkaloids 4^ 

Circular  polarisation,  theory  of 41 

ClasslficatioD  of  active  twdles 7 

Clerget's  formula 484 

Cocaine,  determination  of 501 

specific  rotation 168 

mlalloa <ti 


Construction  otLlppicb'B  polatiier jjS 

polarlscopea 316 

polarisation  tubes 436 

Cofnu's  polariser 344 

Crum-firown's  hypothesis  on  rotation  , 399 

Crystalline  form  and  rotation 7 

mlituivB II 

Crystals,  rotation  dispersion  of 14B 

CrystslBugBTand  raffinose 4S1 

Cultures  for  resolution 117 

Deosily  of  rac*  mic  compounds 79 

Dependence  of  rotary  power  on  masses  of  radicals 199 
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Detenniiuttofi  of  galactose 49^ 

(InctM 49" 

maltofc 49S 

railknsar 4B8 

ntedline S03 

pereenuge  atreogtb 4<4 

rotation  diaperaion - ,.....,'  419 

apcdfic  srBTlly 449 

(pedllc  Toutlon tig 

DntTorotation  ,  ,  . .,,.,.  ^  ..  ^  .  ^  ^  ^  .  ^  .......  ^  ^  .  .  I 

Dextroae  and  caldnm  chloridr IJ] 

In  diabetic  urint 493 

Diatxlic  arloe,  Bngar  in 493 

DtlDte  Miutloiu.  tpeciSc  retatloti  of 19& 

Directloiia  for  making  polaiiiationa 4^7 

DiapenioD  Formulas  of  Boltimann  and  I^mmel 147 

Dlaaodatlon  of  active  Hits »S 

Double  field  InrtrameBta ' 3)1 

wedge  compeonti  on 36(1 

Bai1b*a  magnetiam^  effect  of  .  .  , - 364 

Bffecta  of  ertora  of  obaervstion 461 

linkage >93 

temperature  In  RoccharimetTy ,..,., ,  .  3S3 

on  apedfic  rotation    ,  , 441 

Blectric  light »4 

BlectrolyticdlHociatioa «S 

Bnon  of  obserfalion.  effect  of 4*1 

aaccharimetem .  .  ^ .   .  .  , ^ 

Biterification,  reaolullon  liy ii.S 

BMen  of  lactic  acid 11(4 


Ponnation  of  active  bodlea  In  vi 


Fomula  of  Clerget  .  . 
Formulas  for  totatios 


Fre»ner«  Iheury  .  .  . 
Fric's  laccharlmelcr . 

Gaiadoae.  deierminBlii 


Gumlich,  toUlkm  of  < 

Gtiye's  hypolhcjia  , 

Balf-sludoir  Intra  m 

by  Com 
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Half-Bhadow  inBlrumenU  by  Landolt US 

li«uteot 3M 

Ifippich J5I  and  jm 

Lummcr 356aDd  365 

mccharimelers 387 

HeeLc's  half-Bhsdov  polaHxer  ,-..-.-...-.--.-.,,-...-  r  ,  ^  .  340 

Heiajhcdry 4S 

HinlEs'  petroleum  lamp   ,.,,.,.,.,...-..  ^  .,..,.,..-.,.  ,  394 

Homologous  scriea^  rotation  in  ^ ,  .   ,  .  ^ ^  ^  ,  .  ^  .  .  ^  ^  ^  ,   .  .  «  .  J90 

Hrdrolyals 136 

HydrolyticdiaaodatloD Mj 

Iceland  Kpar  priim joS 

Illuminating  lamps j9] 

Incandescent  lighl 394 

Influence  of  boric  acid 146 

source  of  Hgtit 338 

Inorganic  salU  and  tartrates.  ,  .  ,  ■ 144 

Inlense  sodium  ligbt 398 

iBocopellidlne. 


Jtlletf*  polaii«cope  .... 
Lactonea.  muUiroution  of . 


LandoU'a 

metcur>' 

Piibram'i 

sodium 

l,andoll'B  apparatus 

large  polarlscope 

method  for  rotaliou  dlspersioi 
V.  Lang  rolatlou  dispersiou 


I^urent'a  poliiri» 
Laws  of  polarisatk 
LeBeltheoiy.  .  . 
Length  of  tnbe.  11 

Levorotaiion 1 

Light,  puriiicaliau  of 3»  and  405 

specttal  purification 405 

Lindner,  dais  on  fungi  for  resolution it; 

Linkage  of  carbon  atoms 193 

Uppich'i  light  filters 399 

method  for  rotation  dispersion 435 

Liquid  racemtc  compounds 86 

Lommel's  method  for  rotation  dispersion 4x7 

Lummefs  instruments 3j6  and  3fi5 

Magnetism,  earth's,  effect  on  rotation ]&4 
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Halic'acld,  etrn ^3 
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Bemlelaitio 716 

Bemloclcoll 663 

Hemp  oil 6<9 

Beptltoli ju 

Heapeiidene 614 

Hesperidln •. 714 

Beteroelbumoie  .  , 736 

d-HexflalcohoI Jio 

itUeiylcBproale 514 

Bomoaipartic  add,  resolution loi 

acetyl  dcrirative   .  -  691 

h}4n>chloride    ...  691 

aulpbate 691 

dnchonine 686 

dihydrocliloride  ...  686 

bydrocbloride  .  .  .   .  6S6 

Homoconicadd 710 

Bomoqulnloe 677 

Hopoil 664 

Hydrastine £71 

aatU 671 

HydnsCtnlne 671 

Hydrocarboiu joj 

BydrocblordnchoDine  dlbydrocbloride .  682 

Hydrodnchonldine 694 

acetyl  derirBliTe     .  .  695 

add  aalphate  .  .  .  .  6iis 

hydnKhloride  ....  695 

neatral  aulpbate    .  .  695 

Hydronleotine 711 

Hydroqulnldue 697 

Bydroqulnioe 697 

acetyl  derivalive 697 


Hydroahikimic  add 544 

dlbromlde   -  .  .  -  .  544 

Hyogdiie 670 

Hyoacyanloe 669 

Byposantonic  add 716 

Idilol.  atructure 63 

rf-Idonicadd 567 

/-Idonic  ' 

Idoae.  atructare 61 

Imidei  of  tartaric  add i6x 

Imperialine    .......      ,,..,,.  707 

indiSereat  bodies 715 

Inoiitol 5°.  Si,  5>> 

Inulln 610 

luTcrrion  of  sugar 593 

iDvert  sugar 591 

and  Inactive  tndiet   ....  594 

composition 59s 

cBed  of  tempeiature  on  lo- 

influences  affecting  rotation  593 

^Irone 617 

liaconitlne 667 

hydrotiromide 667 

hydroebloride £67 

hydrotodlde 667 

laatropylcDcainc 701 

Isoomylamyl  etber s<>9 

laoapodncbonlne 686 

cblor  derivatlTe  .  ...  686 

dlhydrochloride    ...  686 

Isobomeol 637 

iBobulylamyl 505 

camptaenc 6>3 

ether 509 

n-Isobutyl  plperidloe 710 

Isobutyl  valerate     .  - 514 

laocamphenol 63S 

laocampbolic  add.  etbyl  etber 649 

Isocatnphorlc  add 654 

dendty So 

e«e™ 6S5 

Isocholesterin  .,-...-.. 719 

s-Isodncbonlne 6B1 

bydrocbloride 683 

S-Uodnchotilne 6S3 

hydrochloride 683 

Isoconlne 709 

benioyl  derivative 710 

IsocopcUidine.  rcsoli|tloi>       112 

<f-UocopeIIldliie 711 

^Isocopellldlne 7" 

Isoduldte 577 
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laodulcite,  maltinitstKiD >$} 

IsodDldun j;S 

laodaldtonlc  add M^ 

laobciperidln 714 

laomaltoae 604 

laopilDCBrpin« 7DH 

hydrobromide 708 

brdrochloHde 706 

f^lBopropTlpfaenylchloncttic  idd     ...  533 

iKipiDpylphcDTlglycollc  Bcid,  re»IutloD  no 

^Isopropf  Ipbf  Dyliflycolic  acid    .....  5H 

^Iiopropylpheny^lycollc  add j" 

Iwpulegol 613 

laoTtaamiionk  add,  lactone 546 

iBuccharic  add 571 

dlamide 571 

dietbyldber 571 

iBonccbaiiD 543 

/■laoterebcntbctie 632 

it-Iaoter^ae 63J 

/-laoterpcDC S33 

leotrkiiyMearic  add S4* 

Ivy  Icaf.glnciMide 714 

Jnaipir  oH 6&4 

Ketoso J89 

Kopn»teriD 719 

cLacUcerol 718 

^-ItSCUcerol 718 

Laculbiunla     715 

^Lactic  add j'S 

/-Uctkadd 516 

«««e™ 384,  SI*.  S17 

maltlrotstiou iSo 

IiactoblMc S99 

I,aGtogliicoae 579 

Udo^ S99.  601 

dcteimlnatloii 488 

Laudaoldlne -  .  .  ,  70^ 

Laudanine 704 

bydrochloride 704 

Laudanodne 704 

Laurel  eampbor 64a 

determinatiou  .....  497 

rotation  of  wlid  ....  ij 

lavender  oil Mi 

Lemon  oil 661 

diapcnioD  eoeffident ijj 

LendD,  aolubility Si 

^I,endn SiS 

tLeudn S'9 


LCToalii 61 

I^TUlan 61 

I,«vuloM S 

carboiylic  add 9! 

mnltitoutiou 61 

Licareol.  d-  and  /■ 61 

Licarbodol 61 

Lime  oil « 

Limonene 4 

^Xflmoasoe 61 

benzoylDltroaochlorlde  .  .  ■  fii 

hydrocbloride 61 

bydrocblor-nltrolbentylaiD- 

■- and  ^nitrolanilidei  ...  61 
a-oitrolbenzylamlae  .  ,  .  .  fii 
a- and  p-nitrol  plpeiidine  .    61 

>-  and  |l-niLroaoGblorides  614,  Ci 

^Limonene 61 

bcnsoyl  compound .  -  .  -  61 

Ditroaocbloride  ...    61 

hydrochloride  ....-.,.    6[ 

a-  and  ^-nllrolaniUdH  ....    61 

Ditroao  compounda ......   *i 

■- and^-nUroIpipcridioM.  .  *i 

■  nitioBochloride 61 

fl-nitro«<whlorfde 61 

tetrabtomide 61 

/-Linalool 619,  61 

Litblum  lacute 516,  si 

oiable 5] 

LithorelUnic  acid 79 

Lupeol 71 

Lupeoae 6c 

Lycaconitine 66 

Lyioolc  add 54 

■tructun 6 

Lysise,  stnicture 6 

Haceoil 66 

AUalamide si 

Malic  addi ").  5»«.  S3 

■  ctloa  of  molybdatca  and 

lungitalea ij 

density  of  different  forma  .  .     S 

diamlde 53 

di'nili'le „ 

di.o-  and  -j^toluldes sj 

direction  of  rotation,  reversal 

of so 

Hon H 

footlon 25 

in  different  aolventa ;3 

meltlog-point ! 

naphlimide S3 
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106    I  Mdcatbol.  bcoioic  ad 


■   495    ■ 


■cid  anhyflride  ,  ...  us    ' 

Handarin  oil 665    I 

Uandelle  (dd,  denslly Bo    ' 

molutlon loS 

^lUDdeKc  add   . 


^HaDdelicacid. 


nccnUuKon  . 


meHfng-po<nt 


eptilol 


Henno 

meltlng-poii 

^-MaDUohcptonic  acid •  .  569 

anhydridt    ....  570 

/■Mannoheptonic  acid STO 

itMannoheptoK 3^  S8B 

/■HBDnobcptoce jSB 

UaonODic  add  anbydride j66 


wlntic 


mnltlTOtatioii  . 


Matico  camphor 

roUtlon  of  aolld  . 

Matricaria  camphor 

KcleilUae 


Melltow 

MelitrioM 

Melting-point  of  active  ai 

(f-HcDlheiK 

AKenthcDe 

^Menthol 


phenylcarbamic  acid  eslrr    . 

phiha  lie  add  eaten 

succinic  add  eMere   ..... 


hydrochloride    .  .   . 

acetyl  compound  .  . 
bulytyl  compound  .  , 

hydrobromide  .... 
hydrochloride.  .   .  . 

hydroiodide  ..... 
propiooyl  coir  pound 

butyryl  compound  .  . 
formyl  compound  .  . 
hydrobromide  .... 
hydrochloride  .... 
hydroiodide  , 


Mentbyl  esters,  la 


inin. 


ropionyl  « 


■Dbydride  . 


Helbocodeinc 

derivative* 

Metbozyauccinatea.  aolaUUty  .  .  . 
Hetboxysucdnfc  add.  reaolotion  oi 
d-Melhoiysucdflic  add 


•alt.  .  .   ,   .   .  sjts  537 


Methyl  acetylnulouate . , 
amylether    ... 

benioylmalatc  . 
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MMbjl  propyl  phenyl  Btnyl  elhera  .  . 
tartaric  Bcid 

(■rtrimid* 

a-.  W-,  ■nd^tolnylnwUte  .  .   . 

Milk  «iK.r s 

constant  ipecific  rotation . . 

BUlpbocliloride . 


■ulpban 


nWe  . 


^Uonobrotu  cainphar  . 
'y-Honabiom  camphor  . 
MonocamphoT  phenol . 

■'MoDOChloroiIliphot    . 


p-kfonochlorci 
>-Moiiocb]orcalnphor  . 
Hooofodo  camphor  ■ .  . 
MoDomethyl  Urtrate  .  . 
aiDTphiae 


Bulphochlorlde   . 
sulphonamlde .  . 


hydrochloride , 70a 

lucd  In  rewlution 104 


hydrochloride  .   .  . 

neutral  aulphate  .  . 
rotation  In  different 


Nitromannitol 511 

NitnwKamphor 646 

NoriKMieeharicadd 571 

Octacetyl  dtfcIncDae 58* 

maltoae 60J 

meUtdooe te| 

OiK,  ethereal 660 

Onion  oil M5 

Opianlne 705 

0|rium  alkaloidi 701 

Onnite  flower  oil ««$ 

oil 661 

Ordinary  millc  sn^r 599 

Oubain  . 714 

hydrochloride 670 

Oiyaddi,  tnulti  rotation 175 

Oiyaldchydcs 574 

Oiy-^myriu 659 

■-OiybiityricaHd,  resolmioQ  of 107 

S-Oiybutyric  acid 518 

Oiycainphocarboiy  lie  acid 69s 

■-Ozycinchonine 687 

hydrochloride 687 

jJ-Oiyciuchoniue 687 

Oxydimorphine jon 

OiyetbylbniGine  hydrochloride 70G 

Oiygluconic  acid 568 

Oiykctone. jg, 

Oiyproplonfc  acidi 518 

Paltna  roaa  oil Uj 

Paijaverine 704 

PaiBcholeBlerin 719 

Paraconine. ;id 

P»™"«ol «S9 

Patalaclic  acid jij 

ParaphytoBterin 719 

Paiaaaccharinlc  add 546 

Patasanlonide,  constaot  tpecific  rotation  167 

ParaiorHc  add 515 

P'"""' «97 

PetchoDli  eemphor 638 

roUtlon  or  solid  ...  ij 

Paytint «6f 

Pea  albumin 735 

Pennyroyal  (ril egj 

""•"•i- SI. 

Pentoiypitoellc  acids.  ■-  and  ff- 571 

Peppennint  oil 665 

Phellandrene 619 

nitrate 619 

Phenacetylcanojdtne 618 
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FfaenylbromaciticBcid 

>  broinUctlc  acid,  reiolntfon    . 

s-  sTid  ^ibrompropionlc    acid 

106 

fit 

dichlorpropiouic  «cld 

5M 

aiy-Mi 

3« 

'iZ 

« 

Pniteln  bodiu 

mercapluric  add 

diliydroehloride  . 
codeine 

687 

Phloridiln 

7H 

hyoseyamlne 

670 

Piden 

IZ 

hydrocblorid.  .  .  . 

7<H 
J05 

PilootTiidine 

ToB 

eulcgo 

Pilocrpine 

m 

636 

70B 

;o8 

6*4 

T<M 

fafi 

Ptyala 

661 

6v. 

«7 
667 

dibron.ide 

Pyreg: 

itamioicadd,  if-and/-  .... 

63« 

hydrobromide 

Quebn 

cbine 

669 

hTdrocbloridc 

631 

Q"el™chol 

JiB 

Pinol  hrdnln.  *  ■nd  A 

M" 

Qninamlcine 

IHM 

Pipecollne 

T* 

QnUumldine 

tnolutton  of  •-  and  ^  fbniu 

«94 

QdIu 

6S8 

PlpccoUoic  acids,  d- mnd  ^ 

Hperine 

T08 

hydtwhloridc 

«» 

694 

696 

Polycerpena 

*l« 

perchlorate 

6m 

Popullo 

Qninic 

idd 

565 

■alti 

etbrlunrate 

gollOd 

W6 

oxalaM 

6J« 

malBle 

Ml 

acetyl  dcHvatln 

Mo 

M» 

674 

T* 

6T9 

m 

678 

Dcutnl  sulphate 

(TO 

Hit! 

W 

■*1U*ndcMei>. 

SJS 

Qoioin 

673 
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deter 


.   673 


dlmlpbMe 675 

hjdroclilDride   .  ^  .  ,   .  .  ^  .  .  674 
nititmmpbor  derivative ....   677 

ox«U>te 676 

propkiuyl  derintive .,.,-,    677 
■ulphile .  ■  (>75 


uwdlc 


HlDtlon lOJ 


BliainiKidiilcile  . . 

UuunnoheptoM  . 
KhamDohexltol .  . 

fthamnDhexoAe  , , 


DialtirotBtioD 165 

Sbimnoocloiiic  Bcid 571 

Uumaonlc  acid 346 

mulllnitBtion .178 


□iDltlniUtlOB 364 

phenyl  hj^ttmooe  .  ,  .  ^  .  «    579 
Sli«!iiiol,ii-Biid/- 613 


midBcltidic  acid 

Kkinoldc  acid 

Ridnsteaiolelc  add   .  .  .  . 

Kochclle  Mil 

Rowmary  oil 

Rubidium  lertrete.  rotation 

RiuBfan  oil  of  turpeatine  . , 

Saccharic  acid 

BmmoDium 
multirotstio 


Salicylic  add  camphor £49 

Salt!  of  Aglyceric  add sn 

d-  and  Msopropylpbenyl  glycolic 

ladle  add 5i« 

malic  acid Ml 

d-  and  Amandellc  add sta 

^-OIylmtyric  add 518 

DxypropioDlc  add  ^  ^  .   .  .  .  ,  .   518 


conatanl  apedSc  rotatitn  . 
Santonin    bodiei.    apedfic   rotation 

dlfftrent  color* 

diapcrslon  coelHdcDt . .   . 


Blobulln 777 

SenquKerpeDCS 658 

Bhikitnicadd 543 


I  Sobrerol.  denaiiy  0 

f  oran .... 

Sodium  ammonium 


Saccharin  . . 

Saccharinic  a 
Sacchaninlc  1 
Qaccbaroae . 


Id  anhydride 368 


.  Spike  oil  . 
<  Staphiiagri 
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Storu  oil ,  ,      6tA 

Strychnine J06 

■olphale 
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/-TartBricadd.  pottisaiuiti  antimonyl  nit  y 

•odium  Bit 51 

Tvrtralet.  add  ■> 


used  in  resolution loj 

1  alkaloidi .70^ 


lormulaa  fotspeclGc  roUlioii ,  . 

in  conrFctlDDery 

rotatxon  in  presence  of  alkalies  . 
temperature  effect  .  .  . 


dihydrobTumlde  ^  ......    SiB 


lithium 


"dium 5,8 


thaltium 


vMeraf  cryalalHiation  of  dif- 


Tartar  emetic S5J,  561  I 

action  of  alkali  salts  .   ...    945  1 

d-Tartaric  acid M«,  M7  ' 

action  of  molybdatcs  and 

tnngstales u»  \ 

density  of  active  and  ra-  I 

cemic  forms &>  ' 

effect  of  t»ric  Icid  on  ro-  I 


rotation  dispersion . 
solubility 
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•-.  and  p- iSrS  i  Vilenldoxiine So^  514 

((- Valerie  add S<1 

TrphAloA* ^ 604  I  /'Vfllcric  Bad 514 

Ttchalum 607  '  Valeric  add  cMen J14 

TriacttylBhlkimie  acid 54J                                       rotation 190 

TriamyUconitale SoS  -                         renolutlon  of lo; 

TriBmyllricarballylatc ^  '  Valerfofl  oil . .  . itt 

"     "        ""                                                     «09 

717 

,   J67  I  Voleraitol SU 

■trncturc 61  j   Wheat  albnmin 715 

Trlpropionylsbikimlc  acid S44  '  Wood  ffum     6ri 

Tiiterpene 659  '  Xylan Gii 

Triticin 611  |  XyUtol S" 

Tiopic  Bcid,  r/- and  A ju                    structure 61 

ruolutlon vA  I  Xytonic  add 545 

Xropinlc  add ;oi  '                          mnltirotalion iBo 

Turpentine 6)9.  631  .                          Htrontium  salt MS 

oil 663       Xylosaiooe .,,.-. J7* 

diapersion  coeffident.  .  .    155  ,  Xylo« Sjj 

romtlon  in  different  tiquids  177                    multir(«ation 360 

Tutptthink  add 66;  I  Vlang-ylans  oil 666 

Tj-roBin Sas  |  Zinc  lacuie S'*-  S>7 

Valeialdehyde 509.  513  I 


ERRATA. 

'  Btructutal  formula  for  xyloie  and  zylonic  add  1>  misdng. 
nchonifine  for  dnchouidine. 
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